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Zbc  Abu5ician 

Editod  b7  ▼.  J.  BALTZELL 


A  MONTHLY  Magazine  deYoted  to  educa- 
tional work  in  music.  Each  number  con- 
tains articles  of  historical,  biographical, 
critical,  pedagoij^ic,  and  reminiscent  char- 
acter about  the  men  and  women  of  the  day  in 
music,  of  practical  application  to  the  business 
side  of  the  music  teacher's  work,  of  direct  inter- 
est to  the  music  lover,  as  well  as  the  announce- 
ment of  the  new  publications  of  the  leading 
American  publishers.  Special  departments  for 
Singers,  Organists,  Violinists,  and  the  Chil- 
dren. Twenty-four  pages  of  music,  full  sheet 
size,— vocal,  piano,  with  occasional  pieces  for 
the  organ  and  the  violin. 

The  inspiration  gained  by  reading  The  Musi- 
cian will  stimulate  you  to  do  more  work  than 
ever  before. 

Onhrsfor  sftbscfiptians  may  h$  tint  to  THE 
IVBLLESLEY  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE  or 
dirtci  to  us. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

S50  Tfcmoot  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


K^:^  Styles 


It  is  time  to  think  about  shoes 
appropriate  to  wear  with  your 

NEW    FALL   GOWN 

THE  many  new  and  exclusive  models  of  PATRICIAN  repre- 
^    sent  all  that  is  best  Jn  ^ne  footwear  for  women.    All  the 
many  requirements  to  be  considered  when  purchasing,  and  so 
essential  to  the  wearer,  are  found  embodied  m  this  shoe. 

"PATfliCIAN,"  the  Standard  of  Shoe  Fashion 

Adds  the  final  touch  of  beauty  to  a  charming  costume.  Its 
daintiness  and  style  commend  it.  We  are  now  showing  a  com- 
plete stock  of  the  newest  creations  to  harmonize  with  your 
Newest  Street  or  Reception  Gown. 

Stunning  Auto  Boots  Dainty  2  and  3  Eye  Ties 

Smart  Shopping  Boots  Girlish  Pumps 

Charming  Napoleon  Boots  Snappy  Oxfords 

In  selecting  your  next  pair  of  shoes  try  PATRICIAN  for  complete  shoe  satisfaction. 
LOW  CUTS-$3.00,  $3.50  aid  $4.00  B00TS-t3.50,  $4.00  and  6.00 

HENRY  SIECEL  CO.  'W!fS'  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


DUMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
ricber  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
ladies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
top>az,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; lorgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers,  thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc. 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices, chests  of  forks  and  spoons,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  cines,  whips,  and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shoppii^,  and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets ;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS :  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shades,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes,  bronzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT :  Correspondence 
Solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
1908  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  666  pages, 
upon  application 
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A  D  VERTI8EMENTS 


L  P.  HOLLANDER  &  CO. 

—       Young  Ladies'   Outfitters 

WE  MAKE   A  SPECIALTY   OF 

Gowns,  Coats  and  Waists 

For  College  Wear 

OUR    STYLES    ARE    DIFFERENT     FROM    THOSE    TO    BE    FOUND    ELSEWHERE 

Dresses  forStreet^  House  wear,  rrom^20upw«ra. 
Tailored  Suits,  From  $35  upwards 

Street  Coats,  From  $15  upwards 

202  to  216  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


In  the  Esteem  of  the  College  Girlj^ 

^oote*6  flon-Xeafeable 

jfountatn  pen 

^^^i            v-^.    (     1 1  o\ 

r 

has  no  peer.    Why? 

Because  she  can  drop  it  into  her  pocketbook  or 
hand  bag  and  know  that  the  ink  will  not  leak  out. 

Because  it's  a  convenient  pen  to  handle,  daintily 
small  and  daintily  clean  to  meet  the  fastidious  tastes 
of  the  American  school  girl.  One  doesn't  even  soil 
one's  fingers  in  filling  the  reservoir. 

Because  the  ink  flows  so  smoothly,  so  readily,  yet 
without  blotting. 

Because  it  is  always  ready  to  use— never  out  of 
order.                   Different  Prices,  beginning  at  $2,50. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 

AD  VERTISEMENTS 


Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen 


'Vl 


'^v 


MLICH  of  the  world's  hl5,mr>'  has  bfen  wfU- 
felt  with  (his  iJ*rtl  writing  in^rrumertf 
which  "  makei\  Us  mark  araijn<i  Iht^  wt^rld  " 
unA  alsu  fulfiCb  its  purpose  in^iLaTitly  jinJ 
t\i(hfuHy  whhqul  iintrrupiion  to  ihou^^t 

Ttipqualilyof  workmanship  and  wjtLh-like 
precision  with  whith  the  parts  are  a^*i*mhleJ 
:ire  of  the  Sfime  hi^h*  stapJjfJ  Ah.  ihe  pure 
^olJ  conuin^d  fn  Ihe  liftlder 

W^terra^n's    Meal    Fuunuiln    Pen  (the  Pi-n 
wUh  llitf  Clip-C.ir>  Ttiay  tie  purcha^i'^i  almi.^i 
;ii\yuhere.on  earth.     It  is  always  the  same 
in    pfJc^H   in    style  artiJI    in  quality,    h  is<  ^\- 
than£;eabk^  everywherv. 


t- . EL  t^'a t <^rma'n  Co.,  173  ti rDM.dwe^^^N V. 


^Miss  Anna  11.  nacnillani^ 

Expert    Instructor    in    Pyrography 

Invites  all  interested  in  the  art  of  Pyrogra- 
phy to  call  at  her  Studio  to  inspect  the  latest 

novelties  in  Wood»  Leather  and  French  Velours. 

Miss  MacMillan  is  an  artist  and  an  expert  in- 
structor, having  been  formerly  instructor  of  Py- 
rography with  the  houses  of  Jordan  Marsh  and 
Henry  biegel  (^o.,  and  is  the  only  instructor  in 
Boston  who  thoroughly  understands  and  teaches 
the  art  of  burning  on  French  VelOUrS,  the  very 
latest  fad  in  Pyrography. 

>  At  the  Studio  inaividual  lessi  ns  will  be  given  at  lo^r 
rates  and  a  full  line  of  supplies  and  the  newest  novelties 
suitable  for  Christinas  Gifts  and  Whist  Piizes  may  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices 

Studio,   U4a  Tremont  St.,    Boston 


CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain  Pens  and  Engraved  Cards,  can  be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co*s. 

All  Engravini^  and  Stamping  executed  in  our  building 
3  Somerset  St  ,   near  Beacon  St. 

Twen'y  per  cent,  discount  to  Wellesley  students 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Managing  Editor  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  students  in  the  College  may  wish 
to  ask  concerning  the  firms  who  advertise  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine 


BOSTON    DIRECTORY 


ATHIiETIC  GOODS 

Wright  &   Ditson,  344   Washington    St. 
ART  GOODS 

Chas.  E  Cobb,  346  Boylston  St. 
BOOKS 

DeWolfe  &  Fiske  Co.,  20  Franklin  St. 
BOOK  BINDER 
James   M.  Sullivan,  7  Brattle   St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
CHOCOIiATES  AND  COCOA 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
CONFECTIONERY 

Huyler's,  146  Tremont  St.,  414  Boiylston 
Street,   139  Summer   Street. 
FURNITURE 

Morris,  Murch  &  Butler,  97  to  99  Sum- 
mer St. 
The  Plimpton  Hervey  Co.,  21   Washing- 
ton Street. 


FURS 

Edward  Kakas  &  Sons,  364  Boylston  St. 

GOWNS  AND  WEARING  APPAREIi 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co.,  202  to  216  Boyl- 
ston St. 

E.  T.  Slattery  Co.  154  to  155  Tremont 
St. 

Shcpard  Norwell  Company,  Winter  St., 
Temple  Place,  Tremont  Street. 

1L\TS 

Lampson  &  Hubbard,  90  to  94  Bedford 
Street,  173  Washington  Street. 

JEWELLERS 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  147  Tremont  St. 
A.  Stowell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  24  Winter  St. 

LUNCHEON 

English   Tea  Room,    160  B   Tremont  St. 
Delft   Tea   Room,  429   Boylston   Street. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


F.  L.  DIEHL 
Trunk  and  Bag  Repairer 

LINDEN   STREET 

Tcl.  108-1 


Foimtalii  Pens— The  Wirt,  The  Waterman,  The 

Parker  and  The  Mercantile,  from  $i.ooto  $io 

all  warranted  or  money  refunded 
SUtioncry— The  Eaton-Hurlbut,  The  Samuel  V^ard 

and  other  first-class,  up-to-date  Writing  Papers 
Pictures — Both  framed  and  unframed,  in   Prints, 

Platinums,  Etchings,  Photographs  and  Water 

Colors  in  varieJ  sizes  and  prices 
Picture  Framing  -Picture  Framing  and  Repairing 

promptly  and  neatly  done  at  reasonable  prices 

DeWITT 

STATIONER  AND  PICTURE  DEALER 
2  MAIN  ST.,  NATICK,  MASS. 


MISS  M.  I.  TRAVIS 

fasMonable  Dressmaking 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

1 2  Main  St.,    Natick,  Mass. 

OVER  POST  OFFICE 


P.  E 


SALIPANTE 

I  CR  3VE  ST.     Tel.  Well.  29-1 
First  Store  from  the  Station 
Choice   Fruit  and   Confectionery 

We  have  just  received  a  fresh  line  of  new  Fig:*,  Dates 
and  Nuts,  and  also  we  make  a  specialty  of  Swiss  Cheese 
Olive  Oil  and  English  Crackers. 

College  Trade  Attended  to  Promptly.     Free  Delivery 


Ostat^llsli^ed 


FURS 


EDWARD   KAKAS  &   SONS 

364   BOYLSTON   STREET 

Near  Arlington  Street 


Si3eol»l  I>lsootmt:  to  {Students 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


Pa^G- 


Hatter 


37  Temple  Place 


Boston 


FrencH  and  Domestic  Hats 
at  Moderate  Prices 


De  €iigli$b  Cca  Room 

160B  TREMONT  STREET 
Opposite  Boylston  St.  Subway 

Cbe  Belff  Cea  Koom 

429  BOYLSTON  STREET 
(near  Berkeley  Street) 


«3»vAT  THE.«^Ss 


Shuman  Corner 

Ladies'  Suits 
and  Goats 

Made  by  Men  Tailors 


LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON  TEA 


II    to   3 
3.30   to   5.30 


As  a  Men's  Garment  House 
we  afford  ladies  the  advan- 
tage of  men's  handiwork;  so 
thoroughiy  essential  in  the 
perfection  of  fit,  finish  and 
contour. 

Waists,  Negligees,   Underwear,  Neckwear 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Corsets  and  Shoes 

A*  Shuman  &  Co* 

WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON 

Slireve,Crump&LowGo. 

147  Tremont  Street 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Diamonds,  Gems,  Fine  Stationery 
Card  Engraving  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Programs  and  Invitations  both  Printed 
'    and  Engraved 

Class  Day  Programs  a  Specialty 

Glass  Pins  Designed  and  Manufactured  to  Order 
Fine  Jewelry  Repairing 

Parasols  and  Umbrellas  Made  to  Order 
Recovered  and  Repaired 
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WHITBY 

Whitby  proper  is  only  a  handful  of  houses  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Esk,  just  where  it  flows  into  the  sea.  The  cliffs  rise  to  a  height  of  some 
seventy-five  feet,  and  are  most  picturesque  from  the  many  colors  of  rock  and 
soil ;  the  earth  at  the  top  is  unusually  red  and  the  rock  at  the  water's  edge  a 
dark  gray,  and  between  lie  all  shades  from  red  through  brown  to  gray.  They 
are  not  stern  and  grand  like  the  best  of  our  Maine  headlands,  but  have  a 
certain  warmth  and  softness  of  color  and  outline.  The  river  has  cut  its  way 
sharply  through,  and  steep  banks  rise  on  each  side,  especially  so  where  river 
and  sea  meet.  A  bit  of  level  space  on  each  bank  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the 
water  or  dug  out  by  man,  and  along  this  strip  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  runs  a 
narrow  street;  in  one  place  this  street  has  crowded  itself  back  against  the  hill 
sufficiently  to  allow  another  tiny  street  in  the  shape  of  a  pot  hook  to  grow  be- 
tween it  and  the  river.  Church  Street  —  the  long  one  —  follows  in  anything 
but  a  straight  line  the  course  of  the  river,  climbing  high  toward  the  sea  and 
then  down  again  to  the  long,  crazy  ladder  which  leads  steeply  to  the  east 
breakwater.  The  picturesque  red-tiled  houses  —  not  a  dull,  dark  red  but  a 
brilliant,  purple  red  —  stand  at  all  angles  and  all  elevations,  and  are  pointed 
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all  with  many  gray  chimney-pots  emerging  from  the  red  chimneys.  Some  of 
the  houses  lean  against  their  neighbors  for  support,  and  at  one  sharp  bend  of 
the  street  two  lean  comically  in  one  direction  and  the  next  two  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

At  some  time  in  the  past  there  was  no  more  building  land  facing  this  street, 
and  houses  began  to  climb  back  and  up  and  still  higher  up,  until  they  almost 
stand  on  each  other's  heads.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  tiers  are  reached 
by  stairs  that  ascend  from  narrow  passages  or  "yards"  between  the  houses 
adjoining  the  road. 

When  the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood  wish  to  play  in  the  street,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  popular  place,  but  indeed  what  other  playground  could 
they  find  short  of  the  pier  or  the  cliff -top ;  when  this  desire  takes  them,  number 
one  climbs  down  a  steep  flight  of  steps  and  shouts  to  number  two,  and  they 
together  toil  down  another  steep  pair  of  stairs  and  call  out  number  three,  and  so 
the  little  band  tumbling  down  the  third  have  at  last  reached  the  street.  What  do 
the  babies  do  ?  I  was  much  concerned  and,  watching  with  interest,  found  there 
was  always  an  elder  brother  or  sister  to  carry  the  little  thing  up  or  down.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  first  baby  with  no  one  at  leisure  to  help  it,  and  it  must  for 
sometime  be  deprived  of  the  joys  of  society.  The  two-foot  sidewalk  and  the 
scarce  wider  highway  were  alive  with'  children,  all  merry  and  contented,  and 
showing  great  skill  in  pressing  close  to  the  walls  of  the  building  when  an  auto- 
mobile from  Scarborough  edged  its  difficult  way  through.  A  kind  of  harbor 
has  been  made  by  elongating  the  river  with  two  broad,  stone  piers,  which  extend 
far  out  into  the  sea  and  which  carry  each  its  lighthouse.  These  piers  are  favor- 
ite playgrounds  for  the  children,  who  run  up  and  down  the  shaky  ladder  and 
skillfully  dodge  the  waves  that  dash  over  the  ends.  I  looked  with  terror  expect- 
ing a  dozen  tragedies,  for  the  pier  is  quite  unprotected  with  a  railing,  but 
nothing  worse  than  wet  feet  and  damp  clothing  occurred,  and  I  concluded  that 
centuries  of  practice  had  taught  the  little  folk  the  ways  of  the  waves. 

Shortly  before  the  street  ends  in  the  ladder,  stairs  begin,  which  lead  in  a 
winding  course  up  to  the  churches  at  the  top  of  the  cliff ;  there  are  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  steps  with  a  resting  place  half  way  and  a  more  picturesque  view 
at  each  step,  as  the  number  of  red  roofs  increases  and  the  forest  of  chimney-pots 
becomes  denser.  At  the  top  there  are,  to  the  south,  the  rolling  moors,  today  all 
green  with  the  bracken  and  purple  with  the  blooming  heather,  a  view  almost  as 
wide  in  horizon  as  that  of  the  blue  sea  opposite,  and  below  is  the  river  and  the 
quaint  four-decker  street — a  rich  feast  of  color  in  sea  and  moor  and  the  purple 
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red  town  between.  On  the  hiltop  are  the  wonderful  churches,  one  in  ruin  and 
one  in  the  heakhy  condition  of  just  having  been  restored.  The  last  is  the  Par- 
ish Church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  from  the  outside  a  low,  gray  stone  building 
with  a  stubby,  square  tower,  proportionally  large  transcepts,  and  a  short  choir. 
But  inside  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  builder's  art  in  its  attempt  to  conquer 
space,  and  put  four  people  into  the  room  of  two.  The  pews  are  square  with  doors 
and  high,  wooden  walls  rising  on  the  four  sides  above  the  occupants'  heads ;  the 
condition  of  many  a  seat  testifies  to  the  boy  and  the  penknife,  safe  hidden 
behind  the  barricade  from  parson  and  next  neighbor.  Just  inside  and  above  the 
door  leading  from  the  vestibule,  is  a  gallery  as  steep  as  the  hill  outside,  and 
then  a  narrow  bridge  leads  over  to  another  gallery  in  front  of  the  first  but 
higher  up  and  a  trifle  steeper.  The  head  of  the  backmost  sitter  almost  touches 
the  ceiling.  Again,  there  is  a  bridge  which  leads  to  long  precipitous  galleries 
running  all  the  way  round  the  church  and  reaching  down  until  they  almost 
meet  in  the  center.  And  where  is  a  preacher  with  a  congregation  like  the 
waters  above  and  the  waters  beneath?  In  the  center  of  the  church  rises  a 
curious,  three  story  structure  with  a  canopy  hanging  just  under  the  ceiling  and 
looking  ready  to  fall  and  extinguish  the  speaker  at  any  moment.  The  rector 
ascends  one  flight  of  steps  and  reaches  the  first  reading-desk  ;  another  flight 
leads  to  the  second  reading-desk,  and  the  third  carries  him  aloft  literally  in  the 
midst  of  his  congregation.  The  walls  and  galleries  are  snowy  with  fresh  white- 
wash and  paint,  but  each  pew  displays  the  individual  taste  of  its  owner.  Some 
are  painted  brown,  others  white,  gray,  or  blue;  again  some  are  unlined,  but 
many  have  thick  felt  of  some  bright  color  nailed  on  walls  and  seat  with  shining 
brass  rails.    The  whole  is  cheerfully  varied  and  diverting. 

There  are  some  touching  things  in  this  quaint,  old  church.  One  pew  is 
just  large  enough  to  contain  one  person.  Here  in  the  remorseless,  old  times, 
any  woman  who  had  sinned  was  compelled  to  come  barefoot  and  clothed 
in  a  white  sheet,  and  here  she  must  sit  while  the  rector  preached  about  her  sin  to 
the  curious  congregation.  For  once  it  was  certainly  merciful  to  have  four  high 
walls  to  hide  behind  from  unpitying  eyes.  There  is  a  monument  that  tells  of  the 
loss  of  the  life-saving  crew  in  their  seventh  journey  to  rescue  men  from  a 
wrecking  vessel,  and  there  "were  forty  children  fatherless  and  thirteen  widows 
in  Whitby  that  night."  Several  great  tablets  with  large  letters  testify  to  the 
munificence  of  former  members  of  the  parish.  "12th  November  1698  Henry 
Lemon  Esquire  Gave  by  Will  twenty  shillings  per  Annum  to  the  poor  to  be 
paid  half  yearly  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas  out  of  Rents  of  Boarding 
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Lands  lying  within  the  Township  forever."  In  the  porch  sits  a  verger  who 
looks  old  enough  to  have  received  the  first  shilling  from  this  generous  grant, 
and  who  became  righteously  indignant  when  someone  suggested  that  the 
chandelier  was  new.  "It's  older  than  I  am,"  he  said,  as  if  that  settled  all 
questions  of  youth. 

The  church  is  indeed  old,  it  was  built  shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  has  stood  the  storms  of  the  centuries  and  seen  the  slow  downfall 
of  the  great  Abbey  near  by.  The  Abbey  ruin  rises  to  the  east  and  on'  higher 
land,  for  it  holds  the  very  summit  of  the  cliflf.  It  is  a  landmark  on  sea  and  shore 
for  many  a  mile  around.  It  is  not  picturesque  like  Dryburgh  or  Melrose,  not 
grand  like  Fountains,  but  it  is  more  impressive  than  either.  It  stands  alone 
between  moor  and  sea,  the  very  embodiment  of  stately,  proud  desolation;  no 
ivy  makes  it  tender  and  dreamy;  no  tree  overshadows  it,  no  hills  enclose  it 
round.  It  lifts  its  stately  head  above  this  vast  expanse  of  sea  and  moor  in  a 
loneliness  almost  awful.  Yet  strange  to  say,  it  is  neither  stern  nor  repellant; 
one  feels  at  a  distance  chiefly  its  dignity  and  nciir  nt  fianrl  its  beauty  and  pathos. 
The  roofless  choir  and  north  transcept  are  still  standing  and  most  of  the 
beautiful  Early  English  window-mouldings,  even  in  the  triforium  and  cleres* 
tory,  are  intact.  The  great  clustered  pillars  that  supported  the  tower,  and  th' 
arches  that  spring  from  them,  are  sure  witnesses  of  former  grandeur-  The  ir^ 
w^ll  to  the  top  of  the  first  story  is  all  that  remains  of  the  fine  nave  ;the  tow 
ruined  heap  in  the  center,  a  resting  place  for  the  pilgrim  who  joume^ 
look  upon  the  same  scenes  that  greeted  the  eyes  of  Lady  Hilda  wh*^ 
in  658  to  found  here  a  monastery.  Perhaps  even  before  her  con 
a  church  on  this  spot,  for  we  read  that  King  Kd\\'in  \\^as  buriedj 
the  first  name  of  this  many-named  town.  But  liowever  th 
of  Streoneshalch,  so  far  as  history  records  it.  began  wij 
lady  of  royal  blood,  the  grand  niece  of  King  Edwin. 

Hereric,  the  Kings  nephew,  was  driven  into  exilej 
anxious  for  his  safety,  dreamed  that  she  sought  him.  ai] 
under  her  garment.    As  she  drew  it  forth,  a  li.c^ht  she 
all  lands.    The  coming  of  Hilda  and  her  influence  wfl 
foretold.    We  know  almost  nothing  of  her  childhoocl] 
one  of  indulgence,  as  childhood  and  its  wishes  seeij 
sidered  by  the  strong,  rough  men  of  that  time.    In^ 
whole  only  as  it  touches  or  presents  Christianity. 
Edwin  received  his  christian  wife  from  Kent, 
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Bishop.     During  the  two  years  that  Paulinus  was  pleading  with  Edwin  to  turn 

away  from  the  heathen  religion,  she  must  have  heard  much  of  the  new  and 

strange  religion  with  its  invisible  god  and  its  idolless  worship.  At  last  after  the 

memorable  debate  of  the  Witam  on  the  new  and  the  old,  the  king  and  his 

councillors  decided  for  the  new  faith.    She  probably  looked  on  with  wide-eyed 

wonder  and  awe,  when  Coifi  profaned  the  heathen  temple.    A  little  later  she 

received  baptism  with  the  king  at  Goodmanham,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 

imply  that  she  understood  or  that  she  changed  her  thought  or  life.     Many 

followed  the  example  of  the  king  in  this  as  in  other  fashions  of  the  court. 

Outwardly,  however,  she  must  conform,  and  she  probably  attended  during  her 

girlhood  the  services  held  in  the  little,  wooden  chapel  erected  by  the  king  at 

York,  where  the  great  Minster  now  stands.     She  was  eighteen  when  Penda 

and  Cadwalla  swept  down  on  Yorkshire,  then  called  Deira,  and  defeated  and 

slew  King  Edwin  at  Hatfield.  If  she  had  any  faith  in  the  new  God,  did  she  lose 

it  when  she  saw  Paulinus  flee  away  for  fear  of  the  enemy  ?  How  did  she  escape 

Penda,  who  "spared  neither  women  nor  children  but  put  them  to  torturing 

death,"  and  where  did  she  hide  during  that  year  which  was  "hateful  to  all  good 

men  ?"    How  eagerly  we  should  read  an  account  of  her  daily  life !    Whatever 

her  life,  her  training  must  have  been  severe  and  stern  beyond  the  conception  of 

young  girlhood  to-day. 

Her  womanhood  was  enriched  by  the  knowledge  of  two  of  the  greatest 
among  England's  great  men.  For  eight  years  from  the  time  she  was  nineteen 
she  knew  the  wise  rule  of  Oswald,  a  prince  among  men  born  to  receive  from 
all  reverence,  admiration,  and  love.  He  understood  how  to  fight  and  conquer 
once  for  all  Cadwalla,  and  how  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer  and  to  be  tenderly 
helpful  to  the  weak  and  destitute.  She  knew  and  loved  and  was  instructed  by 
the  gentle  Aidan,  who  when  she  was  twenty,  came  from  lona  to  teach  the 
people  of  the  court  and  the  hovel  what  love  and  humility,  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  mean.  In  some  ways  the  faith  he  brought  was  a  different  religion 
from  that  which  Paulinus  had  presented  to  them,  less  dependent  on  form,  ruder, 
simpler  and  more  democratic,  but  more  powerful  when  enforced  by  the  life  of 
a  man  who  thought  and  worked  ever  wisely  and  unselfishly  for  the  good  of 
others.  Probably  Aidan  taught  Hilda  the  significance  of  this  religion  of  love, 
but  he  had  been  fourteen  years  the  religious  leader  and  guide  of  her  people 
before  she  left  her  home  to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  Christianity.  Why  did 
she  wait  so  long?  Who  knows-  The  practical  historian  of  Whitby  suggests 
"she  was  now  thirty-three  years  of  age  and  her  prospects  of  connubial  joys 
would  materially  be  less  flattering  than  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life." 
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Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  home  deterred  her,  for  in  Northumbria 
there  was  then  only  one  small  band  of  nuns  led  by  Heiu,  who  possibly  was  not  a 
Northumbrian  but  had  come  with  Aidan  from  Ireland.  Hilda  wished  to  go 
into  France,  where  there  was  a  number  of  flourishing  convents,  and  where  her 
sister  was  already  leading  the  conventual  life.  She  waited  a  year  in  East 
Anglia,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  sea,  but  none  came.  Instead  she 
received  an  urgent  request  from  Aidan  to  return  home  and  found  a  monastery 
in  her  own  country.  He  gave  her  a  piece  of  land  north  of  the  Wear ;  here  and 
at  Hartlepool  she  spent  nine  years  as  Abbess  of  compatatively  small  communi- 
ties. To  Hartlepool  Aidan  came  often  to  visit  her,  to  instruct  and  council  her. 
Then  occurred  the  great  battle  in  which  Penda,  the  terror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
fell,  and  in  which  King  Oswy  was  victorious.  He  at  once  fulfilled  his  vow,  made 
before  the  battle,  by  giving  his  infant  daughter  Aelfleda  to  Hilda  to  be  reared  for 
Christ,  and  by  setting  aside  twelve  pieces  of  land  for  the  founding  of  twelve 
monasteries.  Just  at  this  time  Hilda  became  possessed,  as  the  historian  phrases 
It,  of  the  land  at  Streoneshalch,  land  sufficient  for  ten  families.  It  was  doubtless 
the  King  who  gave  to  the  guardian  of  his  little  daughter  this  portion  of  high, 
lonely  cliff  land.  Did  she  choose  among  the  twelve  pieces  of  land,  we  wonckr, 
and  did  she  choose  this  because  it  was  nearest  like  the  sea-beaten  island  of  Lind- 
isfarne,  where  Aidan  had  lived  and  some  years  before  had  died?  She  came  in 
winter,  and  bleak  and  dreary  must  have  been  the  days  as  she  threaded  the  track- 
less forests  or  followed  the  misty  streams,  and  cold  and  cheerless  must  have 
looked  the  gray,  unsailed  sea. 

But  a  busy,  earnest  life  soon  began.  Houses  of  logs  with  thatched  roofs 
were  quickly  built,  one  after  another,  as  time  permitted — the  house  of  worship, 
the  sleeping  rooms,  the  refectory.  The  life  was  very  simple,  not  at  all  the 
monastic  life  as  we  have  seen  it.  Men  and  women  lived  and  worked  and  studied 
and  prayed  together ;  there  was  no  mine  and  thine,  for  all  things  were  held  in 
common;  there  was  no  hoarding  of  wealth  and  growing  rich  thereby,  for  all 
that  came  by  labour  or  gift  was  spent  in  clearing  the  land,  in  building  more 
houses,  in  gathering  together  a  few  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  poor.  There  was  much  work  for  Mother  Hilda,  as  she  was 
known  to  all,  and  she  governed  so  wisely  and  generously  her  community  that 
the  fame  of  it  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  men  and  women  came  in 
numbers  to  beg  admission  to  her  family.  Kings  rode  across  these  rolling 
uplands  to  seek  her  counsel,  and  princes  traveled  afar  to  ask  her  advice.    There 
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were  hours  of  toil  in  the  fields,  and  the  sight  that  greeted  the  eye  must  have  been 
fairer  than  that  of  to-day,  for  now  the  land  lies  untilled  and  then  it  was  rich 
with  the  growing  and  ripening  grain.  There  were  hours  of  study,  for  Hilda  was 
insistent  that  each  should  devote  a  part  of  the  day  to  learning,  and  so  well 
known  was  her  school  for  the  soundness  of  its  teaching  that  she  saw  five  men 
chosen  to  go  out  as  bishops,  and  she  herself,  "  notwithstanding  her  sex,  was 
accounted  the  best  scholar  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived";  There  were  also 
hours  of  song,  song  which  opened  and  inspired  the  lips  of  Caedmon. 

The  rapid  growth  in  numbers  and  influence  of  Hilda's  house,  is  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  only  six  years  after  its  foundation,  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Roman  and  Celt  was  appointed  to  be  held  there.  The  carpenter  and 
mason  must  have  been  busy  in  these  years  to. provide  for  the  growing  numbers 
of  inmates,  and  to  prepare  guest-houses  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  company 
that  gathered  early  in  664.  The  king,  the  princes,  the  bishop,  and  "  all  the  ranks 
in  the  church  system  "  were  there.  We  may  not  care  a  farthing  whether  the 
priest  was  destined  to  wear  his  tonsure  round  or  square,  whether  Easter  might 
be  held  the  fourteenth  or  the  fifteenth  of  the  moon,  but  Hilda  cared  and  cared 
mightily  as  she  greeted  her  guests  those  winter  days.  How  eagerly  she  must 
have  listened  to  and  aided  in  the  debates,  and  how  sadly  she  must  have  seen  her 
cause  defeated  and  Rome  victorious.  But  she  did  not  refuse  to  submit ;  she  did 
not  run  away  to  Ireland  as  did  Colman.  She  remained  to  superintend  the 
steady  growth  of  her  small  realm,  the  change  from  wooden  to  stone  houses,  the 
beginning,  doubtless,  of  a  great  church  and,  certainly,  of  many  oratories  for 
forty  are  known  to  have  existed,  the  founding  of  smaller  missionary  colonies  in 
various  parts  of  Northumbria,  and  the  training  of  men  and  women  to  carry 
forward  her  work.  She  died  November  17,  680,  "a  noble  woman,  strong  and 
wise,  true-hearted  and  firm  of  purpose,  with  warm  affections  and  clear  discern- 
ment, using  her  great  capacities  for  rule  and  guidance  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
mother  in  Israel,  in  some  sense  a  medieval  Mere  Angelique." 

Aelfleda,  the  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  followed  her  as  abbess  in  an  uneventful 
leadership,  and  then  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  pen  recorded  the  life  of 
the  monastery,  or  at  least  no  record  has  remained  to  us.  About  870  the  Danes 
came  and  destroyed  the  work  of  Hilda  and  her  builders,  and  William  came 
after  them  and  laid  waste  what  they  had  left.  Then  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
A  man  who  held  a  high  official  position  under  William,  and  perhaps  had  led 
the  marauding  band  that  made  this  hilltop  more  desolate,  passed  by  one  day 
and  saw  the  desolation ;  he  was  grieved  and  repented,  and  set  himself  to  make 
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the  waste  place  again  a  sanctuary.  Reinf rid  went  to  Evesham  for  a  year  of 
training  and  then,  journeying  alone  to  Whitby,  he  began  anew  the  conventual 
life  on  the  spot  where  Hilda  had  lived.  But  this  new  community,  consisting  of 
men  exclusively,  was  not  destined  to  so  glorious  a  career.  It  grew  in  num- 
bers, in  wealth  and  power,  and  built  the  beautiful  abbey  church  we  see  today, 
but  no  Hilda  was  there  to  initiate  and  keep  glowing  vital  religion  and  true 
learning.  We  hear  instead  of  Sunday  fairs  held  by  the  Abbot,  of  revels  with 
Robin  Hood,  of  theft  and  murder. 

What  remains  now  of  those  glorious  days  of  Hilda  and  her  famous  monas- 
tery. There  is  the  little  red-roofed  town  which  grew  up  at  her  feet,  and  which 
has.  contrived  all  these  centuries  despite  its  smallness,  to  keep  itself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  now  by  its  importance  as  a  seaport,  now  by  the  fame  of  Captain 
Kidd  who  built  his  vessel  in  her  river,  now  by  her  alum  mines,  again  by  her 
workers  in  jet,  and  lastly,  other  resources  failing,  by  transforming  herself  into 
a  summer-resort.  There  is  a  curious  custom,  the  planting  of  the  Penny  Hedge, 
or  as  it  was  formerly  called  the  Horngarth,  which  is  carefully  kept  up  each 
year  on  the  eve  of  Ascension.  The  townspeople  assemble,  and  one  cuts  the 
stakes  with  a  knife  which  traditionally  cost  but  a  penny ;  these  they  drive  into 
the  east  bank  of  the  Esk  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
withstand  three  tides.  Then  the  horn-blower  sounds  his  horn  and  cries,  *'  Out 
on  them !  Out  on  them !  "  The  origin  of  this  strange  ceremony  is  lost  in  the  past, 
for  it  probably  dates  even  before  Hilda's  time.  Perhaps  it  was  the  right  of  the 
landowner  to  demand  that  the  tenants  should  annually  help  him  repair  his 
fences ;  perhaps,  as  the  latest  writer  ventures,  it  was  the  yearly  setting  in  order 
of  the  hedges  used  by  the  king  in  hunting.  The  story  the  people  believed  and 
still  believe,  I  doubt  not,  is  that  of  the  hermit  of  Whitby.  Three  lords  were 
hunting  and  the  boar,  ready  to  drop,  took  refuge  in  the  cell  of  the  hermit.  The 
men  followed  and,  because  the  holy  man  would  not  give  up  the  game,  they 
mortally  wounded  him.  The  law  demanded  their  lives,  but  the  dying  hermit 
forgave  them  on  condition  that  yearly  they  and  their  descendants  should  build 
the  Horngarth,  and  each  time  the  horn-blower  should  publish  their  shame  to  all 
the  people  by  crying,  "  Out  on  them !    Out  on  them !  " 

There  are,  besides,  to  remind  us  of  Hilda,  the  petrified  ammonites  which 
resemble  headless,  closely  coiled  snakes;  the  people  believed  them  to  be  the 
serpents  which  when  they  troubled  her  nuns,  the  prayers  of  Hilda  turned  to 
stone.  Today,  in  modern  fashion,  they  put  them  to  sale  at  sixpence  apiece. 
There  are  the  birds  that  used  not  to  be  able  to  fly  over  the  hill  but  must  needs 
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stoop  to  do  l^omage  to  Lady  Hilda;  they  fly  high  now,  doubtless  missing  the 
sweet  voices  of  song  and  prayer  that  once  rose  above  the  voice  of  the  waters. 
There  is  the  God-filled  solitude  of  the  wide  sea,  the  bleak  moors,  and  the  river 
between. 

Laura  E.  Lockwood. 


A  QUERY 

From  the  smooth  silver  water  the  soft  mist  is  lifting, 
While  above  in  the  sky  fairy  cloudlets  are  driftiijg ; 
From  the  roots  of  the  trees  long  shadows  are  going 
Out  over  the  meadows,  where  wildflowers  are  growing. 
For  a  light-hearted  farce  the  fair  earth  is  the  setting. 
You  alone  stay  away  and  will  not  play  your  part. 
When  the  whole  world  is  gay,  can  you  keep  a  sad  heart  ? 

In  the  broad  fragrant  fields  the  birds  are  all  singing, 
To  fresh  blades  of  grass  the  dew-drops  are  clinging ; 
Mid  quivering  leaves  lights  gold-green  are  playing 
Where  the  whimsical  breeze  with  abandon  is  straying. 
The  air  is  a  nectar,  and  the  world's  gone  a-Maying. 
Only  you  stay  away  and  will  not  play  your  part. 
When  the  whole  world  is  gay,  can  you  keep  a  sad  heart? 

Eloise  Hollett,  1908. 
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A  CANOE  TRIP  ON  THE  ATHAKATAWAN 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  that  morning,  I  was  conscious  only  of  supreme 
bodily  comfort  and  indifference  as  to  my  environment.  This  optimistic  uncon- 
cern was  only  momentary,  however,  for  on  turning  my  head,  I  caught  sight  of 
my  father's  fishing  poles,  my  own  paddle,  and  the  family  umbrella  strapped 
together  in  a  comer  where  I  had  dropped  them  the  night  before.  In  an 
instant  I  was  out  of  bed,  in  fact  a  quarter  way  out  of  the  window  in  my  eager- 
ness to  see  the  country  which  had  stretched  away  so  dark  and  silent  as  we  drove 
up  last  night.  The  view  was  rural  but  not  promising.  A  large  hen-yard 
occupied  the  immediate  foreground,  where  fowl  of  every  conceivable  size 
busied  themselves  over  hypothetical  grains  of  com,  or  shuffled  with  business- 
like gait  up  and  down  the  board-walks  of  their  numerous  houses.  Beyond 
the  hen-yard  lay  the  planted  land,  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  which 
extended  northward  to  the  horizon  line.  It  was  a  shock  to  see  no  river,  for 
always  in  my  dreams  I  had  come  first  upon  the  Athakatawan,  whose  surpassing 
loveliness  held  me  so  that  I  could  look  no  further.  However,  I  reflected  that 
the  hens  were  remarkably  robust  and  I  should  probably  have  fresh  eggs  for 
my  breakfast, — just  now  this  seemed  like  a  sufficient  compensation. 

I  dressed  hastily  (having  decided  not  to  risk  the  question  of  my  sanity  by 
inquiries  for  a  cold  bath)  and  went  downstairs  with  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  propriety  of  breakfasting  at  ten-thirty.  I  need  not  have  worried.  Our 
hostess  had  never  been  **honored  with  city  folks"  but  three  times  before  in  her 
uneventful  life,  and  I  believe  if  we  had  asked  her  anything  short  of  roasting  her 
own  fat,  pink  baby,  she  would  have  hastened  to  grant  the  request,  merely 
laying  our  eccentricity  to  the  city,  and  in  this  particular  case  to  the  States  as 
well. 

My  father  came  in,  peered  at  me  over  my  barricade  of  ^^  shells,  and 
asked  if  I  were  eating  my  dinner  or  supper.  According  to  his  own  story,  he 
had  been  up  hours,  had  taken  our  luggage  down  to  the  canoes,  made  friends 
with  the  two  guides,  and  to  while  away  the  remaining  time  toured  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  This  being  the  case,  I  suggested 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  sit  down  and  rest  while  I  finished  my  breakfast,  — 
then  if  he  were  ready  we  would  start. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  realize  as  we  sat  there  in  the  sunny  dining-room  of 
that  old  Canadian  farm-house,  that  we  were  really  about  to  start  on  our  canoe 
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trip.  My  father  had  planned  to  go  over  this  route  again  ever  since  he  was 
about  my  own  age,  when  he  and  his  older  brothers  had  camped  for  two  weeks 
on  the  Athakatawan.  To  be  sure,  it  was  many  years  before  I  became  a  factor 
in  the  plan,  but  my  perseverance  quite  made  up  for  my  early  absence,  and  at 
last  all  obstacles  were  removed.  We  decided  not  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
ordinary  benighted  fisherman,  namely,  go  by  train  to  Westmore,  the  only  point 
in  its  course  where  the  Athakatawan  touches  civilization,  and  thence  make  a 
four  days'  paddle  down  to  Lake  Mattwasgamoo.  A  friend  of  my  father's  who 
was  annually  addicted  to  a  canoe  trip  on  the  Athakatawan,  directed  us  to 
follow  his  own  private  route.  We  left  the  train  at  Dunaston,  some  sixty-five 
miles  above  Westmore,  took  a  rattle-trap  old  farm  wagon  and  bounced  over 
thirty  miles  of  the  worst  road  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  reaching  at  last  the 
little  hamlet  of  Melville,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  made  our 
trip  down  stream  two  days  longer  and  we  gloated  over  those  days  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

The  sun  was  almost  noon-high  before  we  got  under  way,  —  Pierre,  my 
father  and  I  in  one  canoe,  while  Louis  brought  up  in  the  rear  with  the  luggage 
and  provisions.  Our  guides  were  brothers,  French  Canadians  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure, and  swift,  lithe  movements.  Both  were  silent  men,  especially  Louis,  whose 
rapt  intense  gaze  always  directed  over  my  head,  made  me  hesitate  to  recall  him 
to  earth  with  commonplace  conversation.  Pierre  won  my  heart  at  the  outset  by 
his  endeavors  to  persuade  "Monsieur"  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
paddle  bow.  My  father  explained  he  did  it  for  sheer  love  of  paddling  and  should 
only  relinquish  his  position  to  allow  me  to  take  a  turn.  "Mademoiselle  paddle!" 
cried  the  horrified  guide,  and  we  both  laughed  as  we  saw  ourselves  descending 
in  Pierre's  social  scale. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  joys  of  that  week  on  the  Athakatawan?  The 
days  were  much  alike  and  yet  each  stands  out  distinctly  in  my  memory.  For  the 
first  fifty  miles  the  river  ran  so  swiftly  it  was  considered  unwise  for  me  to 
paddle,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  no  desire  to,  for  the  water  frothed  and 
whirled  around  the  canoe  in  a  way  Which  made  me  quite  willing  to  be  the 
passenger.  That  I  never  had  a  chance  to  grow  weary  in  this  inactive  capacity 
was  due  to  my  father's  own  natural  restlessness.  Even  the  joy  of  plying  the 
I>addle  could  not  hold  him  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  after  which  we  would  go 
ashore,  and  if  the  bank  was  clear,  walk  downstream  until  tired,  and  then  sit 
dowD  to  wait  till  the  canoes  should  overtake  us  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  Or  if 
the  banks  were  so  thickly  overgrown  as  to  prevent  our  following  the  river,  my 
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father  would  get  out  his  fishing-pole  and  book  of  flies,  and  seduce  the  slippery, 
shining  trout  out  of  the  brown  pools  for  our  supper.  Sometimes  I  joined  him 
in  his  favorite  pastime,  but  on  the  whole  preferred  leading  Pierre  a  merry  chase 
into  the  woods  in  search  of  Indian  pipes  or  late  wild  strawberries. 

We  did  nothing  in  a  hurry.  In  proportion  as  the  days  were  long  and  idle, 
they  brought  us  rich  returns  of  health  and  happiness.  I  like  particularly  to 
remember  the  night  we  camped  on  the  very  site  where  my  father  and  his 
brothers  had  pitched  their  tent  twenty-five  years  before.  It  was  half-a-days's 
paddle  from  Westmore,  during  which  my  father  recognized  several  land-marks 
and  recalled  many  incidents  of  old  days.  "That's  the  bay  where  Ned  and  I 
saw  a  caribou  come  down  to  drink  one  morning  while  we  were  fishing,  and  Ned 
fired  his  revolver  to  see  what  the  old  fellow  would  do.  He  found  out,"  and 
my  father  chuckled.  "The  beast  came  splashing  into  the  water  up  to  his  chin, 
and  Ned  hadn't  an  idea  he  would  stop  short  of  swallowing  us  both  and  the  boat 
to  boot.  I  guess  Ned  never  worked  a  paddle  quite  so  hard  as  he  did  for  the 
next  few  minutes."  It  was  nearly  sun-set  when  we  reached  the  camping 
ground, — a  narrow  clearing  sloping  gently  back  from  the  water's  edge  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  rising  abruptly  to  the  top  of  a  pine  covered  hill.  While 
Pierre  set  up  the  two  tents  and  Louis  prepared  supper,  my  father  and  I  took 
the  water  jar  and  started  for  the  spring.  It  was  in  the  hillside  on  the  left  of  the 
camp  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  white  pine,  —  my  father  remembered  well.  Diligent 
search,  however,  failed  to"  reveal  it,  and  at  last  he  yielded  to  my  suggestion  and 
carried  the  quest  a  corresponding  distance  on  the  right  of  the  camp.  Here  the 
spring  was  found  bubbling  up  merrily  from  the  twisted  roots  of  an  old  pine. 
But  my  father  maintained  that  was  not  his  spring,  and  next  day  when  I  sur- 
prised him  inspecting  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  he  looked  sheepish  and  said  he 
was  hunting  for  checkerberries ! 

We  had  a  gay  supper  that  night,  —  even  Louis  sang  snatches  of  a  melan- 
choly French  love  ditty  as  he  burned  his  flap- jacks,  and  Pierre  smiled  broadly 
as  he  brought  "  Mademoiselle  "  a  forbidden  second  cup  of  coffee  and  watched 
her  enjoy  it  under  the  unsuspecting  eyes  of  "Monsieur."  After  supper  we 
climbed  the  hill  to  watch  the  sun-set.  A  few  hurrying  clouds  sent  changing 
shadows  through  the  branches  and  over  the  waves  of  the  river.  From  the 
shelter  of  a  moss-covered  ledge  we  watched  the  light  fall  aslant  through  the 
tall  pine  stems,  and  glisten  through  the  vapors  which  already  hung  over  the 
water  below.  We  sat  there  long  after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  listening  to  the 
vesper  songs  of  the  hermits.    They  were  still  at  last,  and  as  the  wind  grew  cold, 
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and  the  glow  of  Pierre's  fire  shone  invitingly  through  the  trees,  we  went  back 
to  camp.  But  my  father  was  very  silent,  and  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  a  time 
when  he  was  my  age  and  had  sat  by  the  fire  with  Bill  and  Ned.  I  soon  grew 
sleepy  in  the  warmth,  and  went  away  to  my  tent,  leaving  the  three  figures 
smoking  quietly,— each  dreaming  his  own  dreams  into  the  flames. 

Next  morning  no  one  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  break  up  camp,  and  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  before  we  started  down  stream.  The  river  grew  broader  and  calmer 
now  as  we  neared  its  mouth.  We  delayed  our  progress  under  the  slightest 
provocation,  but  in  spite  of  every  drawback,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day 
we  entered  the  great,  shining,  blue  water  of  Lake  Mattwasgamoo.  At  the  head 
of  the  lake,  the  railroad  company  has  placed  a  signal  station  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  sportsmen  who  yearly  frequent  this  region.  Pierre  set  the  red  flag 
flying  to  stop  the  down  train,  and  my  father  and  I  walked  aimlessly  up  and 
down  the  track  while  the  men  brought  up  our  baggage.  As  the  rails  began  to 
sing  of  the  approaching  train,  we  realized  how  surprisingly  fond  we  had  grown 
of  our  guides,  and  shook  hands  with  them  as  warmly  as  if  they  had  been  life- 
long friends.  The  last  we  saw  of  them  was  from  the  back  platform  of  the 
train, — ^both  were  waving  their  hats,  and  Pierre  was  smiling,  but  Louis  looked 
as  if  the  crowning  sorrow  of  his  life  had  fallen.  For  a  few  miles  the  train  ran 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  sparkling  in  all  the  glory  of  the  late  afternoon  sun- 
light, then  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  cut  it  from  our  view,  and  we  knew  our 
excursion  was  over  and  we  were  bound  for  the  city. 

MiLDRffi  Robinson,  1909. 
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HYSSOP  FOR  LOVE 


"I  wonder  when*' — ^John  packed  the  thick  pansy  plant  with  its  puq)le  flower 
down  into  the  cool  earth  and  fell  back  on  the  square  of  burlap  beneath  his  knees, 
—  "  it  would  be  best  to  ask  her.  It's  never  well  " — he  reached  for  another  pansy 
plant  —  "  to  be  too  hasty."  And  then  he  made  several  more  holes  and  packed 
down  several  more  plants,  and  once  more  fell  back  on  the  burlap  and  looked 
hard  toward  the  house. 

The  house  was  plain  Colonial  with  generous  chimneys  and  discreet  green 
blinds, — all  very  simple,  very  neat  and  quite  like  Miss  Martha  herself, — quite. 
And  then  at  the  foot  of  the  greensward  that  sloped  softly  down  from  the  house 
was  Miss  Martha's  rare  garden  in  the  midst  of  which  John  was  transplanting 
pansies ;  the  garden  that  was  just  now  sparsely  sprinkled  with  mean  and  feeble 
seedlings  and  here  and  there  an  occasional  clump  of  bleeding  heart,  but  that 
in  summer  was  an  orderly  riot  of  all  sorts  of  blossoms,  of  old  and  new,  of  gay 
and  delicate,  of  rich  and  fragrant,  of  many  herbs  and  various  vines  as  well. 
All  these  required  much  care,  and  although  Miss  Martha  occasionally  clipped 
and  sprayed  a  little,  it  was  John  who  was  the  caretaker.  For  years  and  years 
he  had  tended  Miss  Martha's  garden.  Early  every  morning  in  blue  dawn  or  in 
gray  fog  and  rain,  he  trudged  up  through  the  village  to  the  big  white  house  to 
care  for  the  cool  garden  before  he  settled  down  to  the  little  duties  that  his 
beans  and  l^is  chickens  imposed  on  him. 

For  years,  I  said, — years !  And  the  village  said  years,  and  at  last  grew  tired 
of  propounding  the  questions  of  '**when  John  was  goin'  to  get  up  spunk  enough 
to  ask  Marthy  Chilcote  to  marry  him."  This  used  to  be  quite  a  morsel  for  con- 
versation, but  though  John  went  to  tea  there  regular,  come  Seventh  Day  even- 
ing, still  neither  he  nor  Martha  ever  did  anything  loverlike  or  in  the  least  degree 
scandalous,  so  that  finally  public  opinion  accepted  his  mild  keepin'  company 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

So,  although  many  of  the  village  people  had  hopes,  John  had  never  pro- 
posed. To  be  sure  he  had  come  very  near  it  once, — once,  when  he  and  Martha 
were  coming  home  from  Quarterly  Meeting  (they  were  both  friends)  and  the 
day  was  very  lovely,  with  the  marshes  quite  green,  a  bobolink,  a  sweet  orchard 
•\nd  the  children  singing  in  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  on  the  hill,  —  and 
John  felt  very  queerly.  There  was  a  dry  sickness  deep  within  him  and  his  ears 
^s^ere  hot  and  the  finger  tips  that  Martha's  plum  colored  poplin  brushed  were 
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icy.  Perhaps  it  was  only. the  early  heat  of  the  spring,  but  John  very  nearly 
took  the  step, — ^no,  the  leap  of  his  life  as  Martha  stopped  for  a  branch  of  wild 
cherry. 

"Doesn't  thee  think,  Martha,  that—" 

"That  what,  John?" 

"Why,  I  was  thinking — that — that  perhaps  thee  was  too  much — ^perhaps 
alone — since — " 

The  "since"  ended  it,  for  Martha  knew  that  "since"  meant  her  father's 
death,  the  death  that  had  left  the  sixteen  year  old  girl  alone  in  the  big  old  house 
with  the  fussy  old  English  servant. 

"Oh,  no !  thee  knows  I  have  Annie." 

Her  tone  was — well,  shaded  with  expectantcy  but  her  air  was  nicely  indif- 
ferent as  she  waved  the  cherry  bloom  at  a  pretty  butterfly. 

"  And  then,  thee  is  so  good  to  come  so  often  and  see  me  —  that  —  " 

So  many  unfinished  sentences!  John  attempted  to  start  another,  but 
the  deep  sickness  became  so  strong  that  his  words  withered  up  within  him. 
Martha  turned  in  surprise  as  he  stood  stock  still  in  the  dusty  road. 

'Why,  John!  thee  seems  so  flushed  —  a  fever,  I'm  afraid,  and  in  the 
5pririg,too.  Do  tell  thy  sister  Lide  to  draw  thee  a  little  burdock  and  sneeze- 
weed  tea.  Annie  makes  me  take  it  for  the  tiniest  bit  of  fever  and  it's  not 
pleasant,  but  it's  marvellous  cooling."  And  as  she  rambled  on,  John  pulled 
himself  up  with  a  jerk,  surprised  to  find  how  near  he  had  been  to  leaping  off 
the  precipice.  Why,  he  had  barely  thought  the  matter  over !  It's  never  well 
to  be  too  hasty. 

But  that  was  all  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  John  had  seldom  felt  the  cold 
deep,  dry  fever  since  that  First  Day  morning.  Some  times  when  Martha 
v/ould  come  out  in  the  cool  to  help  him  spray  the  blush  roses  or  to  cut  the 
Shirley  poppies  before  the  sun  came  out,  he  would  feel  just  a  twinge  of  the 
old  trouble,  a  little  sinking,  perhaps,  when  her  light  lawn  dress  brushed  his 
finger  tips.  This  was  the  only  time.  He  never  felt  it  when  he  went  on  Seventh 
day  to  tea.    Perhaps  that  was  because  Sister  Lide  was  also  there. 

John  did  not  fancy  upheavals.  Sister  Lide  took  ample  care  of  his 
linen  and  socks,  and  as  that  was  thus  comfortably  disposed  of,  John  could  wag, 
a  contented  pendulum,  between  Martha's  phloxes  and  his  own  chickens  and 
currant  bushes.    To  John  there  was  no  meaning  in  the  word  monotonous. 
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But  something  very  disturbing  had  just  happened;  the  more  John  pon- 
dered on  it,  in  fact,  the  more  disturbed  he  became,  and  this  was  occupying  his 
mind  so  completely  on  the  morning  of  which  I  was  speaking,  that  he  started 
to  plant  an  inoffensive  yellow  pansy  upside  down.  Of  course  she  was  an  ig- 
norant old  thing,  —  given  to  gossip  and  affairs  of  a  sentimental  turn.  You 
see,  when  he  came  in  from  the  henyard  the  night  before,  he  heard  Annie,  the 
crochety  old  English  Annie  in  the  sittin'-room,  talking  to  Sister  Lide  about 
something  ridiculous  and  somebody  pining  and  lonely  and  somebody  what 
hadn't  a  mite  of  spunk  and  what  was  just  a  conceited  coward.  Sister  Lide 
had  refused  to  talk  to  John  about  Annie's  visit.  Lide  was  always  reticent.  I 
think  it  ran  in  the  family. 

"  Of  course,"  remarked  John  to  the  pansy,  "  Annie  may  have  meant  —  " 
He  could  think  of  but  one  thing  that  Annie  could  have  meant. 

"She  doesn't  understand,  of  course  —  but  —  I  wonder  —  " 

The  screen  door  banged  and  John  looked  anxiously  toward  the  porch, 
half  fearing  to  see  the  lady  just  mentioned.  John  liked  Annie,  but  she  gossiped 
a  great  deal  and  lately  seemed  a  bit  too  garrulous,  especially  on  the  subject 
of  conceited  cowards.  But  instead  of  red  calico  with  white  rings,  lavendar 
sprigged  lawn  came  down  the  path. 

"  Good  morning,  John." 

"  Good  morning,  Marthy.    I  —  " 

"  How  sweet  the  pansies  look !  They  are  very  pleasant  colors  this  year, 
doesn't  thee  think?    And  a  rich  variety." 

John  gravely  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  The  seedlings  look  so  bare  and  tiny  —  sort  of  poorly  this  spring  —  no, 
go  right  on,  John,  I'm  just  going  to  pick  some  of  the  pansies.  I  must  have 
them  for  the  table."  She  began  to  put  the  big  curled  and  ruffled  blossoms  on 
the  tray  she  had  brought  with  her. 

"  You  see,  my  cousin  comes  to-day,  John.  I  thought  'twould  be  nice  to 
have  a  wee  summery  spot." 

A  silence. 

"  See  this  handsome  brown  one,  John."  Although  John's  head  went  me- 
chanically to  the  left,  his  eyes  saw  nothing  —  they  were  turned  and  looking 
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within  him.  An  odd  fear  sprang  up  before  his  heart  and  fixed  the  smile  on 
his  face  and  as  he  looked  down  at  his  hands,  they  seemed  miles  away. 

Her  cousin,  of  whom  he  had  heard  her  speak  so  often !  The  cousin  who 
lived  in  Minnesota  and  who  had  been  with  the  Chilcotes  until  he  was  seven- 
teen, and  who  since  had  written  Martha  a  letter  every  New  Year's  Day  and 
who  had  sent  her  a  basket  of  forget-me-nots  just  this  first  of  May.  So  that 
was  what  that  basket  meant.  He  was  coming  back  here  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him, — he  —  he,  who  had  no  right,  no  claim  to  her.  And  John  felt  glad, — 
glad  with  a  sort  of  dumb  fierceness  as  he  remembered  Martha's  saying  the 
forget-me-nots  were  badly  wilted. 

As  he  packed  another — the  last — pansy  down  into  the  cold  earth,  he 
heard  Martha  saying  something  about  Annie  wanting  her  at  the  house, — 
"And  John,  won't  thee  stop  before  thee  goes  home?"  John,  on  his  knees 
before  the  blurry  pansy  bed,  wondered  what  he  had  said  in  answer,  and 
watched  her  go  up  the  path.  Even  in  the  midst  of  this  strange  and  excessive 
mixture  of  emotions,  he  noted  that  she  walked  somewhat  heavily.  Martha  was 
getting  a  wee  bit  stout. 

He  sat  still  on  the  square  of  burlap  while  the  sun  stole  up  behind  the 
house,  steadily  spreading  the  sunlight  toward  him.  He  felt  strangely  per- 
plexed. He  was  not  a  man  of  emotion,  not  a  man  of  many  thoughts ;  simply 
a  big,  grave  child  with  a  love  of  contentment  and  a  horror  of  any  disturbance, 
mental  or  otherwise.  Yet  he  had  never  imagined  any  one.  but  himself  marry- 
ing Martha.  He  and  she  had  become  so  used  to  each  other  all  these  years 
that  —  and  John's  thoughts  trailed,  off  into  numbness  as  he  sat  and  stared  at 
the  pansies. 

After  a  long,  long  time  he  got  up.  His  head  was  quite  a  muddle  of  con- 
ceited cowards  and  masculine  cousins  from  Minnesota,  but  one  idea  stood  out 
plainly  above  all  the  rest,  —  he  would  marry  Martha  now  and  have  no  more 
foolishness  about  it.  He  walked,  —  yes,  hastily  —  toward  the  house  with  his 
heart  coming  up  heavy  in  his  chest  and  his  fingers  cold  and  his  ears  hot  as 
they  had  been  a  good  many  years  since.  The  old  sickness,  stronger  than  ever, 
increased  doubly  by  a  new  dread !  He  stumbled  over  the  roll  of  wire  netting 
b\  the  rose-bed.  Unnoticed  the  cherry  petals  fluttered  down  upon  him  as  he 
liassed  under  the  Oxheart  tree.  He  went  in  at  the  side  door  to  avoid  Annie 
—  somehow  the  very  thought  of  Annie  and  her  red  calico  made  him  feel  faint. 
He  found  Martha  in  the  darkened  dining-room  leaning  over  the  bare  shining 
table.    She  was  crowding  the  pansies  into  a  heavy  cut  glass  sugar  bowl. 
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"They're  very  lovely,  aren't  they^  John?  I'm  so  glad  to  have  them,  for 
Annie  says  — ,"  pause,  —  "  Annie  says  they  are  Cousin  Laura's  favorite 
blossoms.'*    Another  pause. 

"  I  was  so  little  when  she  was  here  last  that  I  don't  remember  her,  but 
Annie  does."  She  made  room  in  the  crowded  bowl  for  another  pansy.  "  Fm 
anxious  for  thee  to  meet  her,  John.    Thee  will  like  her,  I'm  sure." 

She  dabbed  at  a  few  drops  on  the  mahogany  surface  with  a  big  handker- 
chief. '  ■ 

John  stood  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  sweet  white  face,  her  smooth  dull 
hair.  She !  Cousin  Laura !  Then  it  w^asn't  the  May-basket,  Minnesota  cousin 
at  all,  but  a  woman.    Another  upset  for  John's  mental  equilibrium! 

Now  whether  it  was  just  this  inner  upturning  that  stung  him  to  action,  or 
whether  having  once  really  resolved  upon  something,  he  could  not  change 
without  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  queer  feeling  deepened 
within  him  and  suddenly,  without  warning,  without  meditation,  with  abso- 
lutely no  cue  from  the  conversation,  he  took  her  slim  hand  in  his  and  proposed 
to  her  then  and  there  —  in  the  quiet  of  the  cool  dining-room  with  only  the 
bowl  of  pansies  for  audience.  After  many  years  of  waiting,  of  unconscious 
hope,  came  the  earnest,  simple  proposal  and  after  that  came  —  the  refusal. 
Yes,  she  refused  him,  calmly,  quietly,  with  no  reason  whatever,  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  and  gentle  words ;  but  it  was  a  refusal,  firm  and  final.  John  mentally 
staggered.  The  thought  that  Martha  did  not  want  to  marry  him  had  never 
entered  his  mind. 

And  slowly  he  went  down  the  neat  straight  walk  between  the  lilacs  and 
the  Japanese  quinces  with  short  breath  and  hanging  under  lip.  And  when 
after  miles  of  walking,  it  seemed,  he  reached  his  own  little  house  on  the 
corner,  he  could  only  go  into  the  sitting-room  and  drop  into  the  very  chair  j 

which  Annie  had  occupied  the  night  before  when  she  had  talked  about  spunk  ' 

and  conceited  cowards.    He  had  never  felt  this  way  before  —  never.    In  reality  | 

a  part  of  him  was  gone,  for  his  love,  his  genuine  desire  of  marrying  Martha  I 

had  lived  with  him  so  many  years  that  it  had  been  all  knit  up  with  his  simple 
soul.     He  felt  no  regret,  no  pain,  no  sorrow,  —  only  a  "  gone  "  feeling  as  if  | 

his  hand,  ves,  and  his  head,  had  been  cut  off.  i 

"  John,  thee  isn't  well."  —  and  Sister  Lide  stood  in  the  doorway  with  the 
t^'g  beater  in  her  hand.  John  shook  his  head.  And  Sister  Lide,  who  straight- 
way guessed  that  this  was  the  crisis  of  the  sickness  —  Sister  Lide  was  very 
keen  —  asked  no  questions,  but  went  back  into  the  kitchen  and  put  down  the 

I 
I 
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egg  beater  and  came  back  with  an  understanding,  a  pitying  look  on  her  face. 

"  There's  but  one  thing  for  thee,  John.  Thee  go  upstairs  '* —  and  she  led 
him  to  the  door  —  "  and  get  thee  undressed  and  go  straight  to  bed  and  FU  be 
up  presently."  And  the  big  man  with  the  child's  heart,  the  child's  unconscious 
thought,  and  the  child's  hurt,  went  slowly  upstairs  to  do  as  Lide  bade  him. 

Lide  went  around  to  the  kitchen  where  the  yellow  bowl  of  prospective 
gingerbread  in  very  liquid  form  sat  in  waiting,  past  the  soup  stock  simmering 
on  the  stove  and  up  the  back  stairs  to  the  attic. 

**  There's  only  one  thing  for  folks  badly  in  love,"  —  she  said  simply,  as  she 
took  down  the  crackling  bunch  of  herbs  from  over  the  old  trunk,"  —  and  that's 
hyssop  tea.  I  didn't  suppose  I'd  ever  have  to  give  it  to  John,  —  he's  almost 
too  old  now,  I  thought  —  he's  had  it  so  mild  for  such  a  longish  time,  too." 
The  stairs  squeaked  under  her  as  she  went  down  again. 

"  Mother  always  told  me  when  he  was  little  that  if  he  should  ever  get  it 
badly,  to  draw  him  a  good  dose  of  hyssop  —  mercy,  I  hear  that  kettle  boiling 
over  —  " 

John  lay  waiting  in  the  darkened  room,  dull,  heavy,  with  no  thought,  no 
feeling,  only  dumb  nothingness. 

'*  Thee'd  best  sit  up,  John,"  and  a  fat  pillow  was  stuffed  behind  him.    . 
**  Drink  it  quick  now  —  no,  it's  not  very  hot." 

She  gave  the  thin  gray-streaked  hair  a  bashful  stroke  and  then  straightened 
into  the  old  calm  Lide. 

"  There.  I'll  take  it.  Now  just  lie  still.  I'll  lay  the  comforter  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed  in  case  thee  should  want  it.  And  I'll  leave  the  door  a  bit  ajar.  Then 
if  thee  should  —  "    Her  voice  faded  as  she  went  softly  down  the  hall. 

John  lay  quiet.  Hyssop  tea  seemed  to  have  a  pleasant  action.  He  dozed. 
He  woke  and  looked  around  sleepily.  He  dozed  again.  He  noticed  nothing 
all  day  long.  The  sun  slid  away  from  his  window  and  finally  went  down  be- 
hind the  trees,  and  still  he  slept. 

Suddenly  the  door  swung  the  braided  rug  against  the  chair  by  his  side 
and  he  awoke.    Mother  had  made  that  rug  too  thick ;  the  door  always  caught  it. 
"John,  thee  must  take  this  other  cup  of  hyssop." 
John  sat  up  childishly  and  reached  for  the  white  cup. 
"Thee'll  be  perfectly  well  in  the  morning.     I'll  just  lift  this  window  a 
mite." 

He  sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

"  There  —  perfectly  well  —  "  and  again  Lide's  low  voice  trailed  down  the 
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quiet  stairs,  murmuring  something  about  —  "  hyssq)  never  failing,"  and  "  per- 
fect-ly  well."  John  never  doubted  Sister  Lide.  And  in  a  little  while  he  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  chicken  yard  was  in  a  terrifying  commotion  —  such 
mad  cackling  and  crowing!  John  sat  up  in  bed  with  the  realization  that  it  was 
late,  he  must  have  overslept.  And  all  Martha's  phloxes  were  waiting  to  be 
transplanted !  He  hurried  to  dress,  to  slip  down  stairs  and  go  quietly  up  the 
street,  all  unconscious  of  a  discreet  night-gowned  figure^  anxiously  watching 
through  the  closed  blinds.  Half  puzzled,  he  tried  to  think  what  had  happened. 
The  day  before  seemed  clear  enough  to  him,  yet  the  memory  of  it  all  brought 
back  non<e  of  the  strange  feeling,  the  part  of  him  that  had  been  lost  had  come 
back.  Surely  he  had  made  a  great  disturbance  over  nothing  whatever;  the 
masculine  cousin  was  not  going  to  marry  Martha,  —  neither  was  he,  but, 
well,  what  did  it  matter?  He  felt  quite  happy,  almost  gay,  as  he  hastened 
up  the  street.  He  did  not  notice  the  fresh  green  maple  leaves,  nor  the  wan 
moon  in  the  blue  west,  nor  the  gay  oriole  lilting  on  the  elm  top  —  John  seldom 
observed  such  things,  —  but  the  sight  of  the  newly  painted  fence  around 
Henry  Lehigh's  place  and  the  trimness,  the  clean-cut  speckledness  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  already  picking  in  the  hen  yard  back  of  the  city  man's  summer 
home,  made  him  feel  good.  He  almost  ran  when  he  reached  the  lawn  of  the 
big  white  house.  And  when  he  looked  down  into  the  garden,  there  —  oh,  there 
was  Miss  Martha,  gingerly  kneeling  on  his  square  of  burlap,  transplanting 
the  phloxes,  while  the  tell-tale  sun  was  rising  up  above  the  housetop. 

"  Marthy,  I  surely  am  grieved.    So  late  —  I  overtlept  —  I  —  I  —  " 

"  Why,  good  morning,  John."  A  flushed  Martha,  with  fingers  stuck  out 
fastidiously  straight,  fell  back  on  the  burlap  and  greeted  him. 

"  No  matter,  John.    I  thought  thee  looked  a  bit  tired  and  unwell  yester- 
day.   Spring  fever,  I  thought  —  just  a  touch  —  and  so  I  was  not  surprised  —  • 
oh,  see  that  worm !  —  to  find. thee  late.    Only  I  knew  it  was  best  for  the  phloxes 
to  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.     Well,  thank  thee,  John,  —  I'm  not 
overfond  of  the  dirt  myself." 

And  as  John  took  the  trowel  from  her  warm  fingers  and  helped  her  to  her 
feet,  even  as  the  soft  muslin  of  her  gown  brushed  his  palm,  he  felt  no  tremor, 
no  change,  —  and  then  he  knew  that  the  hyssop  tea  had  cured  the  old  sickness 
forever.  And  he  looked  admiringly  at  Martha,  always  lovely  to  him,  and  then 
waxed  almost  enthusiastic  as  he  waved  his  trowel  toward  the  cherry  tree  by 
the  house. 
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'*  Marthy  —  such  bloom  —  it's  very  glorious.  It's  good  to  be  alive, 
Marthy." 

To  which  rather  commonplace  remark,  Martha  gently  assented,  and  John 
beamed  and  fell  on  his  knees  to  the  phloxes,  feeling  a  contentment,  a  peace  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  before. 

Truly  —  hyssop  is  a  marvellous  thing ! 

Kate  S.  Parsons,  191  i. 


THEfGOLDEN  DAYS 

Oh,  the  splendid  October  weather. 

With  its  crisp  and  glorious  air ; 
With  its  wondrous  golden  sunshine 

Flooding  the  pastures  bare ! 

Ling'ring  on  birchen  hillsides, 

In  fields  that  are  level  and  shorn. 
With  a  rich  and  radiant  harvest 

In  place  of  the  golden  com. 

In  the  meadows  sere  and  yellow 

Shimmers  a  golden  haze, 
And  a  pulsing,  glowing,  joyous  life 

Thrills  through  the  golden  days. 

The  maples  flame  on  the  upland  slopes, 

By  the  walls  the  goldenrod  blooms. 
And  a  glimmering  shower  of  silent  leaves 

Falls  in  the  drowsy  noons. 

Night  comes  on,  and  darkness; 

The  hidden  brooks  murmur  and  croon, 
And  over  the  hill-tops,  misty,  serene, 

Rises  a  golden  moon. 

Ethel  Ambler,  1909. 
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WHEN  PETER  CAME 

Sylvia  and  I  didn't  want  Peter  to  come.  We  had  plaAned  to  have  perfect 
peace  and  comfort  in  our  cottage,  and  the  Kid  was  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the 
masculine  element  required.  Marianna,  however,  didn't  think  so.  You  see, 
she  and  Peter  were  engaged,  and  so  it  was  only  natural  —  although  we  didn't 
realize  that  at  first  —  that  they  should  be  unable  to  be  separated  for  a  whole 
month. 

We  were  all  at  the  breakfast  table  when  she  broke  the  news  of  his  com- 
ing. She  tried  to  appear  very  unconscious,  and  merely  said,  while  she  dropped 
five  lumps  of  sugar  in  her  coffee,  "  Oh,  Aunt  Prue,  did  I  tell  you  that  Peter 
would  like  to  run  down  and  spend  Sunday  ?  '*  Aunt  Prue,  who  is  a  bom 
man  hater,  and  our  chaperone,  laid  down  her  spoon  and  gazed  at  her  in  speech- 
less amazement.  Sylvia  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and  for  a  full  minute 
nobody  spoke.  Poor  Marianna  was  blushing  furiously  under  Aunt  Prue's 
scrutiny  and  nervously  reaching  for  the  sixth  lump  of  sugar  when  the  Kid 
broke  the  silence. 

**  Say,"  he  exclaimed,  **  do  you  really  mean  that?  " 

Marianna  blushed  more  than  ever,  but  she  said  yes,  she  really  did,  if  the 
others  were  willing. 

Then  of  course  every  one  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  say  how  delighted 
we  should  be  to  have  Peter  come.  The  Kid  seemed  to  be  more  pleased  than 
anybody  at  the  idea,  for  he  kept  repeating  over  and  over  to  himself,  "  Gee, 
won't  that  be  great !  "  and  I  for  one  felt  a  little  hurt  that  he  should  be  so 
anxious  for  a  newcomer,  especially  when  he  had  never  seen  Peter,  and  pre- 
sumably never  even  heard  of  him  before. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  the  preparations  for  Peter's  visit  filled  all  our 
minds.  The  Kid  didn't  bother  us  any,  for  he  was  down  on  the  beach  most  of 
the  time,  but  he  assured  me  mysteriously  that  he,  too,  was  "  getting  ready." 
Among  other  things,  Marianna  gave  us  some  astonishing,  and  to  me,  terri- 
fying information. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  Peter  is  just  a  little,  just  a  zery  little  hard  of 
hearing,  and  he's  very  sensitive  about  it.  It's  easy  enough  to  make  him  hear 
it  you  speak  distinctly,  but  if  he  thinks  you  are  making  an  effort,  it  irritates 
him  terribly.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it  beforehand,  but  don't  for  goodness 
sakes,  let  him  know  that  you  know.    He  is  so  sensitive." 
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Now  if  there  is  any  one  Tm  afraid  of,  it  is  a  deaf  person.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  rfte  to  make  my  most  insignificant  remarks  understood, 
and  the  memory  of  former  frantic  but  vain  efforts  made  me  look  forward  with 
scant  pleasure  to  conversation  with  Peter. 

We  were  expecting  our  guest  on  Saturday  and  everything  went  smoothly 
until  Friday  afternoon.  It  was  while  we  were  all  gathered  in  the  living-room, 
resting  for  a  moment  from  our  labors,  that  Marianna  came  rushing  in,  waving 
a  yellow  slip  of  paper.  "  Oh,  people,"  she  gasped,  "  Peter  has  telegraphed  —  " 
"He's  not  coming!" — ^we  exclaimed  in  a  breath.  "He's  coming  to-night," 
she  corrected.  There  is  no  denying  that  we  were  stunned  by  the  news,  for 
there  wasn't  a  thing  for  supper  but  crackers  and  milk;  but  Sylvia  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  her  feet  simultaneously. 

*'  1  shall  have  to  go  right  out  and  get  the  things  for  a  salad  somewhere," 
she  announced  with  decision,  **  and  then,  with  some  hot  biscuits  and  cake,  I 
guess  Peter  can't  say  he  caught  us  unprepared-  If  Doris  and  I  don't  eat  any 
cake,  and  the  Kid  has  only  one  piece,  there  will  be  enough  for  to-morrow  night, 
too.  Don't  look  so  worried,  Marianna;  Peter  shall  have  enough  to  eat  and 
we'll  try  to  do  you  credit,"  and  giving  Marianna  a  hurried  squeeze,  she  rushed 
off  to  the  kitchen.  Aunt  Prue  trotted  away  to  redust  the  nooks  and  corners, 
which  I  had  gone  over  not  half  an  hour  before,  and  I  went  in  search  of  the 
Kid  to  prepare  him  for  Peter's  unexpected  arrival. 

Five  o'clock  found  us  all  reassembled.    Marianna,  fluffy  and  dainty  in  her 
white  muslin  gown,  stood  watching  expectantly  at  the  window ;  the  rest  of  us, 
weary  but  also  expectant,  sat  nervously  on  the  edges  of  our  chairs.     Nobody 
spoke  until  at  last  Marianna  broke  the  painful   silence  with  a  glad  shriek, 
"He's  coming,"  and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  the  Kid  close  at  her  heels. 
Sylvia  and  I  stealthily  took  her  place  of  observation  and  sheltered  by  the  win- 
dow curtains  watched  with  interest.     Sure  enough,  a  manly  figure  was  toiling 
up  the  sunny  path.    'At  Marianna's  approach  he  carefully  set  down  his  suit 
case,  leaned  his  umbrella  against  it,  and  had  just  time  to  give  his  face  one  mop 
with  his  handkerchief  before  she  was  upon  him.    My  attention  was  distracted 
from  the  meeting,  however,  by  the. Kid.    He  stood  at  a  little  distance,  gazing 
with  an  expression  of  absolute  horror  and  surprise  at  Peter.    At  last  Marianna 
remembered  him,  and  turning  around,  was  about  to  introduce  the  two,  when 
the  Kid  apparently  lost  his  head  completely.    He  began  to  talk  excitedly,  ges- 
ticulating, stamping  his  foot,  pointing  a  menacing  finger  in  Peter's  direction, 
but  that  individual  merely  laughed  immoderately,  and  apparently  considered 
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the  affair  a  huge  joke.  Marianna's  attempts  at  explanation  were  interrupted 
by  the  Kid's  suddenly  turning  his  back  and  marching*  away  in  high  dudgeon 
toward  the  beach.  Sylvia  and. I  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  scene, 
but  as  the  other  two  were  already  at  the  porch  we  hurried  out  to  meet  them. 

Peter,  who  seemed  very  much  out  of  breath  from  his  climb,  sank  ex- 
hausted into  Aunt  Prue's  favorite  chair,  and  while  Marianna  ran  to  get  him 
a  fan,  he  gasped,  "Well,  well,  what  a  beastly  hot  day  it  is !  One  always  ex- 
pects it  to  be  cool  at  the  shore,  don't  you  know,  but  you're  in  such  a  sunny 
spot." 

He  took  the  fan  and  waved  it  violently,  while  I  hastened  to  defend  our 
cottage.  "  Really,  Mr.  Sanderson,  we  usually  have  a  nice  breeze  here.  It's 
never  warm  at  all." 

"  Never  storms  at  all,  eh?  "  snorted  Peter,  fanning  more  strenuously  than 
ever.  "  Seems  to  me  a  little  rain  would  do  that  dusty  road  good,  but  I  suppose 
you  summer  people  want  the  sun  all  the  time."  He  paused  to  mop  his  brow, 
but  I  remained  discreetly  silent,  secretly  resolving  to  avoid  any  further  con- 
versation. He,  however,  did  not  notice  my  failure  to  reply;  instead,  he  sud- 
denly surprised  us  by  leaping  to  his  feet  and  exclaiming, 

"  By  Jove,  I've  got  a  little  candy  for  you  girls.  I  forgot  all  about  it,"  and 
he  began  to  fish  in  his  pockets,  while  Sylvia  and  I  flashed  approving  smiles 
at  each  other.  A  guest  who  brought  bon-bons  from  the  city  was  not  to  be 
despised,  even  if  he  was  a  little  erratic.  "  Here  it  is,"  he  continued,  producing 
a  striped  paper  bag.  "  I  declare,  I  fancy  I've  been  sitting  on  it.  You  see,  I 
forgot  to  get  any  before  I  left  town,  so  I  went  into  a  shop  in  the  village  and 
this  is  all  they  had.  I  hope  it  isn't  damaged,"  and  Peter,  smiling,  complacently 
extended  his  moist  offering. 

We,  however,  smiled  no  longer.  We  had  already  sampled  the  candy  of 
that  striped-bag  variety — once.  However,  Sylvia  accepted  the  gift  with  many 
thanks,  and  added,  "  It  is  too  bad  the  Kid  isn't  here ;  he  is  as  fond  of  candy  as 
we  are,  and  we  must  save  this  for  him.  By  the  way,  where  did  he  go  so 
suddenly?" 

Peter  and  Marianna  began  to  laugh  again  and  the  latter  explained  with 
some  difficulty,  "  Why,  it  was  the  funniest  thing !  The  Kid  thought  Peter  was 
going  to  be  a  little  boy.  Some  child  he  plays  with  at  home,  I  believe,  and  he 
was  so  astonished.  Really  he  was  quite  angry  at  Peter  for  being  grown  up. 
and  he  marched  off  in  a  rage  to  the  beach  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do." 

Poor  Kid !    I  understood  it  all  in  a  minute.    His  careful  preparations  on 
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the  beach  had  indeed  been  made  for  Peter,  but  not  for  this  one.  ^  It  was  Peter 
McGuire,  the  gardener's  son  from  home,  whom  he  had  been  expecting.  No 
wonder  the  sight  of  this  solid  individual  with  the  plaid  suit  and  the  English 
accent  had  been  a  shock.  I  longed  to  rush  off  and  console  him,  and  Marianna 
soon  gave  me  the  opportunity  by  suggesting  that  Peter  go  to  his  room.  This 
he  was  quite  ready  to  do,  for  he  declared  the  sun  had  given  him  a  "  beastly 
headache."  As  he  carefully  extracted  his  umbrella  from  the  rack  preparatory 
to  taking  it  upstairs,  he  explained,  "  I  get  so  used  to  carrying  an  umbrella  in 
England,  don't  you  know.  One  really  doesn't  mind  the  rain,  the  climate  is  so 
much  better  than  in  the  States,  don't  you  know."  Sylvia  and  I  were  forced 
to  confess  that  we  didn't  know,  but  Peter  was  already  half  way  up  the  stairs 
and  so  out  of  hearing. 

After  he  had  gone  we  sat  down  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Marianna  didn't  tdl  us  he  was  English,"  said  Sylvia. 

*'  He  isn't,"  I  responded,  promptly,  "  but  he's  deaf,  and  that's  worse." 

Sylvia  giggled.  "  You're  to  sit  beside  him  at  supper,  and  I  must  run  and 
get  it  now.    Cheer  up,"  and  she  fled. 

I  went  out  on  the  porch  and  whistled  for  the  Kid,  but  he  didn't  come. 
Half  an  hour  later,  when  I  returned  to  the  living-room,  Peter  had  also  reap- 
peared and  was  complaining  bitterly  to  Marianna. 

"  Such  beastly  luck,"  he  growled,  "  I  ought  not  to  have  come  on  a  Friday, 
don't  you  know.  What  do  you  think  has  happened  now  ?  I've  broken  my  eye 
glasses.  Broken  'em  all  to  bits,  and  I  can't  see  a  thing  without  'em,  don't  you 
know." 

Aunt  Prue  and  Marianna  were  all  sympathy  at  once,  and  even  I  didn't 
blame  Peter  for  being  vexed.  After  he  had  been  calmed  down  a  little  I  ven- 
tured a  remark. 

"  It  certainly  is  a  great  pity,"  I  said.    "  Do  your  eyes  trouble  you  much?  " 

I  felt  as  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth  that  they  were  very 
inane.    Peter  evidently  thought  so  too,  for  he  answered  coolly. 

"  Do  flies  trouble  me  much  ?  Well,  really.  Miss  Meredith,  personally,  I 
think  mosquitoes  are  much  more  annoying.  Now  in  England  —  "  he  turned 
calmly  to  Aunt  Prue,  and  as  I  thought  Sylvia  needed  me,  I  slipped  out  rather 
hurriedly. 

To  my  relief  Peter  and  Marianna  went  to  walk  after  supper,  so  I  was 
free  to  devote  myself  to  the  Kid.  He  had  come  in  very  late  and  very  sulky, 
and  although  I  did  my  best  to  comfort  him  for  his  disappointment,  he  scorned 
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the  contents  of  the  paper  bag  and  refused  to  consider  Peter  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  vile  imposter. 

The  next  day  began  early  for  me.  It  was  barely  five  o'clock  when  I  was 
awakened  from  peaceful  dreams  to  see  Marianna  standing  before  me,  her 
eyes  dark  with  pain  and  sleeplessness,  and  her  pretty  face  swollen  almost  be- 
yond recognition.  **  Oh,  Doris,"  she  gasped,  **  my  tooth !  It's  almost  killing 
me  and  I  shall  have  to  go  to  town  and  have  it  out.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 
How  can  I  leave  Peter,  and  how  can  I  let  him  see  me  looking  this  way  ?"  and 
the  poor  thing  began  to  weep  bitterly. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  open  and  rolled  out  of  bed  to  comfort  her.  It  was  clear 
that  she  must  go  to  the  dentist  and  she  declared  she  would  leave  on  the  early 
train,  before  Peter  got  up.  Of  course  Aunt  Prue  and  Sylvia  had  to  be  told  of 
these  plans,  and  the  former  insisted  on  accompanying  the  sufferer.  Almost 
before  we  knew  it,  Sylvia  and  I  found  ourselves  left  alone  to  explain  to  Peter 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  his  fiancee.  He  accepted  the  situation  as  grace- 
fully as  possible,  but  I  could  not  blame  him  for  finding  his  position  a  little 
embarrassing.  Conversation  with  me  he  did  not  enjoy,  and  Sylvia  refused  to 
leave  the  kitchen,  so  shortly  after  breakfast  he  strolled  off  alone  on  a  little 
exploring  expedition,  and  we  heard  nothing  more  of  him  till  the  Kid  rushed 
in,  all  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Doris,"  he  gasped,  "  that  Mr.  Peter  has  gone  and  found  a 
new  girl  and  he's  bringing  her  here.  He  found  her  over  on  the  Cliff  Road  in 
a  broken-down  auto,  and  he's  been  with  her  all  the  morning.  I've  been  watch- 
ing them  from  Spy-glass  Rock.  He's  been  trying  and  trying  to  make  the 
thing  go,  but  it  won't  and  now  they're  both  coming  here.    Just  look !  " 

I  eagerly  did  as  I  was  told,  to  behold  Peter  and  an  unknown  girl  saunter- 
ing along  the  path  which  led  to  the  back  door.  I  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
Peter  promptly  and  smilingly  offered  an  explanation. 

"  By  Jove,  Miss  Meredith,"  he  said,  "  I've  been  having  adventures.  Suc- 
coring a  damsel  in  distress,  don't  you  know.  This  is  Miss  Van  Court,  she  is 
acquainted  with  your  aunt,  don't  you  know,  and  she  met  with  an  accident  out 
there.  Her  car  broke  down,  some  simple  trouble,  I've  no  doubt,  but  without 
my  glasses,  don't  you  know,  I'm  quite  powerless  to  remedy  it.  So  I  decided 
to  bring  her  right  here  for  lunch,  and  afterwards  I'll  look  up  a  garage  in  the 
village." 

I  felt  sure  I  had  heard  Aunt  Prue  speak  of  Alice  Van  Court,  so  I  wel- 
comed the  newcomer  as  cordially  as  possible.     She  was  a  pretty  girl,  about 
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Mariaima's  height  and  with  the  same  fluffy  light  hair,  and  I  wondered  if  it 
was  the  resemblance  that  had  attracted  Peter  to  her.  The  two  got  on  famously 
together  and  she  chattered  all  during  luncheon  in  a  shrill  voice  which  he  had 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  hearing.  Her  interest  in  England  was  most  ardent 
and  she  declared  it  must  be  a  "  sweet  country."  After  lunch  Peter  was  going 
in  search  of  a  garage,  but  we  had  to  break  the  news  that  there  was  none  in 
the  Haven.  The  only  thing  remaining  was  to  telephone  to  Pine  Point,  where 
Miss  Van  Court  was  staying  and  have  her  father's  chauffeur  come  over  and 
rep>air  the  car,  so  Peter  reluctantly  departed  to  the  village  to  send  the  message. 
Tl\e  Kid  volunteered  to  entertain  Miss  Van  Court  by  showing  her  the  beach, 
and  Sylvia  and  I  were  so  busy  clearing  up  that  we  could  hardly  believe  it  when 
Peter's  step  on  the  porch  announced  that  he  had  already  returned.  He  came 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  leaned  wearily  against  its  frame. 

"  That's  the  hottest  walk  I  ever  saw,"  he  gasped,  fanning  himself  with  his 
hat.  "  Hasn't  Marianna  come  back  yet  ?  I'm  afraid  she  has  had  a  hard  day 
in  the  city.  It  must  have  been  beastly  there,  don't  you  know."  I  was  pleased 
that  Peter  should  be  thinking  of  Marianna,  whom  he  had  scarcely  mentioned 
before,  but  he  added  directly,  "  Where  is  Miss  Van  Court  ?  I  got  her  mother 
on  the  'phone,  but  she  said  the  chauffeur  was  off  with  the  other  car,  so  I  ex- 
plained matters  and  said  her  daughter  would  probably  spend  the  night.  I  knew 
you'd  want  her,  too,  don't  you  know." 

Sylvia  said  "  Certainly,"  and  was  just  adding  that  it  was  time  for  Miss 
Van  Court  and  the  Kid  to  come  back  from  the  beach,  when  I  interrupted  her 
by  exclaiming,  "  Why,  here  comes  Marianna  now.  The  poor  thing-  looks 
terribly  hot  and  is  just  toiling  up  the  hill.  And  there  is  Miss  Van  Court  com- 
ing, too,  ahead  of  her.  She's  evidently  left  the  Kid  and  taken  the  short  cut 
to  the  road." 

But  my  last  words  were  lost  to  Peter  —  at  the  mention  of  Marianna's  name 
he  had  made  for  the  door  and  without  waiting  for  me  to  finish,  had  hurried 
eagerly  out  to  meet  her.  As  I  watched  from  the  window,  I  was  again  im- 
pressed by  the  resemblance  between  the  two  girls,  toward  whom  he  was  hasten- 
ing. Miss  Van  Court,  who  was  much  nearer  the  house  than  Marianna,  had 
stopped  at  the  gate  to  pick  some  nasturtiums,  and  as  she  stooped  down,  I  said 
aloud,  "How  alike  those  two  are !  I'm  sure  Peter  must  have  noticed  it,  even 
without  his  eye  glasses.  Why,  why  —  ! "  I  stopped  and  gazed  in  amazement 
at  P^er,  who  was  now  approaching  the  girl  at  the  gate  with  surprising 
rapidity  and  stealth.    He  tiptoed  along  with  such  ponderous  caution  that  she 
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was  quite  unconscious  of  his  presence  till  suddenly,  to  my  horror  and  surprise, 
he  had  thrown  both  arms  around  her.  Her  piercing  shriek  brought  Sylvia  to 
the  window  just  in  time  to  see  the  young  lady  fleeing  down  the  road,  while 
Peter  stood  rooted  in  the  middle  of  it,  gazing  after  her  in  blank  astonishment. 

"Sylvia,"  I  gasped,  "he  hugged  the  wrong  one,  and  Marianna  saw  it !  It 
was  all  a  mistake,  but  she  doesn't  know  that.  Oh,  what  will  happen  ?"  Mean- 
while, Marianna  was  coming  on  up  the  sunny  road,  but  she  walked  now  with 
a  sort  of  angry  bounce  and  her  head  was  turned  away  from  Peter.  He,  how- 
ever, quite  unconscious  of  her,  and  very  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  his  mis- 
take, turned  and  came  back  with  quick  wrathful  strides  to  the  cottage.  We 
heard  his  step  on  the  stairs  and  then  a  door  slammed. 

A  moment  later  Marianna  reached  the  porch.  We  hurried  out  to  meet 
her,  but  she  was  in  no  mood  for  consolation.  Flushed,  perspiring,  and  wilted 
though  she  was,  she  nevertheless  bristled  with  indignation;  her  eyes  sparkled 
angrily  beneath  her  rakishly  tilted  hat. 

"Where  is  Peter?"  she  said. 

"  In  his  room." 

"  I  shall  wait  for  him  here.  Please  don't  talk  to  me  now.  I  shall  be  quite 
myself  again — ^after  I  have  seen  Peter."  She  sat  down  and,  taking  off  her 
hat,  fanned  herself,  looking  straight  out  of  the  window  down  the  beach  road. 

"  Shall  we  tell  him  you've  come  ?  " 

"  No ;  I'll  wait  till  he  comes  down." 

I  beckoned  Sylvia  into  the  kitchen  and  as  we  slipped  out  steps  were  heard 
on  the  stairs.  In  a  moment  more  Peter  entered  the  living-room.  Marianna's 
chair  creaked  as  she  pushed  it  back  and  rose.  He  was  evidently  surprised  to 
see  her,  for  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Marianna,  you  back?  Did  you  have  a  hard 
day?" 

But  she  interrupted  him,  speaking  in  a  low  tense  voice.  "  You  need  not 
concern  yourself  about  me  any  longer,  Mr.  Sanderson.  I  judge  you  have  been 
enjoying  yourself  while  /  —  "  her  voice  broke  in  a  sob,  but  with  true  melo- 
dramatic genius  she  tore  off  her  ring,  and  crying,  "  Here,  take  back  your 
wretched  gold !  "  threw  it  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

"  Wretched  cold,"  exclaimed  poor  Peter  in  amazement,  "  why,  who's  got 
one,  Marianna,  and  what  are  you  firing  on  the  floor  in  that  way.  I  didn't  hear 
a  word  you  said,  but  you  seem  terribly  upset.    What — " 

But  with  an  hysterical  sob  Marianna  had  fled,  and  was,  in  her  turn,  run- 
ning away  down  the  beach  road.    Once  more  Peter  was  left  stunned  with 
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astomshment,  and  when  I  peeped  through  the  crack  he  was  on  his  knees  paw- 
ing after  the  ring  and  murmuring  words  not  designed  for  another's  ears. 

The  next  act  of  the  drama  opened  about  six  o'clock.  Aunt  Prue  had  re- 
turned shortly  before,  but  neither  Marianna  or  Miss  Van  Court  had  been  seen, 
and  Peter  was  closeted  in  his  room.  The  Kid  began  it  by  tearing  in  with  the 
words, 

"Gee,  there's  something  doing  nqw  all  right!  Miss  Marianna  and  the 
automobile  lady  are  going  to  get  drowned." 

"What!'*  I  cried.    "Tell  us  what  you  mean,  quickly." 

"Well,  they've  got  caught  by  the  tide  on  Lobster  Point  and  they  can't 
get  back  to  shore.  Lobster  Point's  pretty  near  covered  at  high  tide  and  the 
water's  rising  awful  fast.  Neither  one  of  'em  knew  the  other  was  there  till 
they  both  started  to  come  back  at  once.  'Twas  awful  funny  to  see  'em,  they 
were  so  scared  and  so  mad.  'Twas  better!n  a  circus  —  But  I  told  'em  I'd  run 
for  help.  Mr.  Peter'll  have  to  go  and  save  'em,  and  we'll  all  watch ;  won't  it 
be  a  lark?    I'm  going  to  put  on  my  bathing  suit  and  swim  out ;  may  I ?  " 

"  Kid,"  I  said  solemnly,  "  this  isn't  funny,  this  is  tragic.  Mr.  Peter  is  in 
awful  trouble,"  and  in  a  few  brief  words  I  explained  matters.  The  Kid  lis- 
tened politely,  but  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  into  his  bathing  suit  that  I 
didn't  think  he  paid  very  strict  attention. 

In  the  meantime,  Sylvia  had  informed  Peter  of  the  situation  and  accom- 
panied by  the  rest  of  us  he  started  for  the  beach.  I  will  say  for  Peter  that  he 
worked  very  quickly,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  had  launched 
a  boat  and  was  pulling  bravely  for  Lobster  Point,  on  the  topmost  rock  of 
which  two  figures  could  plainly  be  seen.  The  Kid  went  with  him,  saying  he 
would  swim  back.  Peter  drew  the  boat  up  to  the  point  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  getting  both  the  marooned  damsels  aboard  and  the  home- 
ward journey  commenced.  The  Kid  swam  along  behind  and  when  about  half 
the  distance  had  been  traversed  we  heard  him  declare  he  was  going  to  get  in. 
Clutching  the  gunwales  he  began  to  scramble  up,  the  boat  lurched  heavily  to 
one  side,  both  the  fair  passengers  screamed  and  jumped  in  the  same  direction 
and — the  craft  capsized. 

"  Thank  goodness  it  isn't  very  deep,"  I  exclaimed,  "  for  Peter  could  never 
save  both  of  them." 

"  Yes,  but  the  question  is,  Which  will  be  the  one  to  wade  ashore  by  her- 
self ?  "  whispered  Sylvia. 

By  this  time  the  shipwrecked  mariners  had  all  come  to  the  surface.    We 
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gazed  eagerly  and  saw  Peter,  wrath  and  solicitude  mingled  on  his  countenance, 
supporting  —  Mariaraia.  Paddling  proudly  toward  shore  came  Miss  Van 
Court,  alone,  encouraged  by  the  Kid,  who  kept  urging  her  to  put  down  her 
feet  and  walk,  "  'cause  'twas  lots  easier."  Whatever  means  of  locomotion  she 
used  she  was  certainly  the  first  to  reach  the  beach,  and  after  casting  one 
glance  at  the  other  two,  who  were  approaching  calmly  but  slowly,  she  refused 
our  offers  of  assistance  and  hurried  off  to  the  house.  The  rest  of  us,  including 
the  Kid,  who  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  wait  longer,  followed  at  her  heels; 
so  there  was  no  one  on  the  beach  when  Peter  and  Marianna  made  their  landing. 
It  took  them  such  a  long  time,  however,  that  Miss  Van  Court  had  left  before 
tliey  reached  the  cottage,  and  neither  of  them  remembered  to  inquire  where 
she  had  gone. 

E1.EANOR  HoRNE,  1910. 
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A  MODERN  PRODIGAL  SON 

Paul  Lane  sighed,  as  he  put  down  his  latest  published  piece  of  work.  It 
was  distinctly  not  a  pretty  thing ;  it  was  not  a  sane  one.  This  well- veneered 
scqrticism  of  his,  this  tolerance,  a  little  too  broad,  were  getting  to 
be  dangerous  playthings  in  his  hands;  and  they  were  playthings,  for  he 
really  did  not  accept  them  for  himself.  He  believed  in  the  existence  of  good, 
even  more  strongly  than  most  men,  but  he  had  found  that  somehow  this 
credulity  didn't  pay.  That  first  period  in  which  his  work  had  been  so  full  of 
ideals,  of  hope,  of  beliefs,  had  had  no  reward,  except  rejections  from  every 
publisher  to  whom  he  had  sent  it.  So  he  had  drifted  into  what  the  women 
whom  he  knew,  called  his  dreadful,  delightful  cynicism.  He  had  felt  a  healthy 
disgust  at  the  first  morbid  offspring  of  his  mind,  but  it  had  gained  for  itself  a 
favorable  reception  and  for  him  a  discriminating  reputation ;  and,  well,  it  had 
been  easier  to  write  the  second  one.  Now,  as  he  read  this  last,  it  seemed  to 
him  the  worst.  He  felt  again  a  twinge  of  what  he  had  felt  at  his  maiden 
effort.  The  name  itself — he  did  not  know  why  he  had  chosen  it— except  that  it 
fitted  the  tenor  of  the  subject,  brought  with  it  so  many  unpleasant  suggestions. 
"Among  the  Husks" — it  called  to  his  mind  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The 
son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  the  things  of  the  Bible  made  his  daily  life  for 
him.  The  story  of  the  father  and  son,  as  it  came  to  him  to-night,  took  on  a 
human  significance.  He  thought  of  his  own  father,  that  man  who  still  had 
ideals  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  son.  He  wondered  what  his  father  was 
doing;  and  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  Sunday  night,  the  time  when  the 
minister  always  preached  his  hardest  and  best  sermon. 

He  could  see  his  father  now  in  the  little  narrow  brown  pulpit  preaching 
nien's  souls  to  salvation,  and  the  vision  brought  a  sudden  resolution  to  his 
mind:  he  would  go  to  church.  He  hadn't  been  for  a  long  time,  yet  as  he  got 
his  hat,  the  action  of  going  to  church  seemed  rather  natural  for  Sunday  night. 

Outside,  there  was  the  Sunday  desolation  of  a  large  city.  He  walked 
quickly,  meeting  now  and  then  straggling  bunches  of  belated  churchgoers.  As 
he  passed  a  g^oup  of  men,  he  heard  one  say,  "  That's  Paul  Lane,  the  man  who 
wote  *  Among  the  Husks.' "  He  hurried  on.  Was  he  to  be  known  in  this 
way?  How  repellant  the  words  were  to  his  ears!  He  came,  at  last,  to  the 
lighted  entrance  of  the  church  and  was  ushered  in  by  a  pale  spiritual  looking 
youth,  who  gave  him  the  impression  of  being  there  to  dispense  hospitality  and 
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provide  entertainment  for  passing  guests.  The  minister  was  loudly  and 
vehemently  launched  on  his  subject.  Lane  felt  a  little  astonished  and  injured 
that  the  subject  of  the  sermon  was  not  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  He 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  going  to  be.  But  no.  The  minister 
thundered  forth  the  old  theme  of  the  Talents,  accompanied  by  many  promises, 
threats,  and  denunciations.  He  had  come  to  church  with  the  distinct  idea  that 
by  some  manipulation  of  fate,  the  sermon  was  to  have  some  bearing  on  his  case, 
but  he  could  not  see  any  significance  that  the  story  of  the  Talents  could  have 
for  him.  The  Prodigal  Son  returned  incessantly  to  his  mind.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  cases  were  very  parallel,  his  and  that  other  son's.  He,  too,  had  wasted  his 
heritage,  a  heritage  of  ideals  which  his  father  had  given  him ;  he,  too,  was  now 
Among  the  Husks.  He,  too,  would  now  arise  and  go  unto  his  father  and  say 
that  he  was  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  his  son.  He  liked  the  idea;  it  was 
rather  pretty  and  sentimental,  and  he  hadn't  been  sentimental  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  minister  completed  the  last  line  of  his  sermon,  "Behold,  I  have  gained 
besides  them  five  talent  more,"  Lane  came  to  the  decision  that  he  would  go  home 
to  his  father  and  receive  the  traditional  welcome. 

As  he  came  into  the  night  air,  his  haste  abated  itself  a  little  and  he  decided 
to  wait  until  the  next  morning.  On  the  next  morning,  even  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, he  still  clung  to  the  project  of  the  night  before.  He  realized  that  im- 
pulses came  rarely  to  him  now,  nice  inexpedient  impulses  like  this,  and  he  de- 
cided he  must  not  let  them  go,  when  they  did  come.  Active  emotions  were 
not  entering  strongly  into  his  matter  of  existence  these  days;  he  liked  the 
idea  of  bringing  his  bespattered  ideals  back  to  the  reviving  hand  of  his  father. 
He  was  old  enough  to  see  the  crudity  of  cynicism  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
men  really  do  now  and  then  have  intentions  bordering  on  the  Holy.  He  be- 
lieved these  would  come  oftener  if  they  were  acted  upon.  He  thought  in  now 
going  home  as  the  Prodigal,  he  was  gaining  a  spiritual  benefit  and  development. 

It  was  a  whole  day's  trip,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  had  decided  and  he 
would  go.  All  during  that  trip  he  would  not  let  himself  think ;  he  did  not  want 
the  freshness  of  his  impulse  impaired  by  too  much  meditation  upon  it.  It  was 
such  a  delicate  thing,  it  could  not  stand  too  much  handling;  so  he  put  it  aside, 
but  always  knowing  subconsciously  that  it  was  there  and  made  happy  by  the 
knowledge.  He  spent  his  time  looking  out  of  the  window  and  readit^  daily 
papers,  both  of  which  occupations  he  hated ;  but  he  was  content. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  space  of  time,  the  train  stopped  at  last 
at  the  little  familiar  country  town.    Lane  got  out  to  walk  the  half  mile  to  his 
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home.  It  was  late  afternoon,  and  as  he  walked  along,  the  odor  of  fresh-cut 
^rass  and  the  sound  of  the  long  desolate  cries  by  which  the  cows  are  called, 
brought  back  his  other  life  forcibly  to  him.  And  then  he  wondered  if  he 
would  be  seen  afar  off,  as  the  Prodigal  Son  had  been  seen ;  but  as  the  natural- 
ness of  the  scene  came  more  upon  him,  he  forgot  his  role  and  hastened  on  with 
an  eagerness  which  surprised  himself.  He  had  not  known  that  he  had  wanted 
to  get  home  so  badly.  The  fact  added  greatly  to  his  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
He  hurried  on ;  when,  at  last,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  tall  severe  house,  the  par- 
sonage of  the  village  down  the  road,  he  almost  ran.  A  man  was  working  in  the 
garden  around  the  house.  It  was  his  father.  Simultaneously  they  recognized 
each  other. 

"Father !"  called  the  man. 

"Why,  Paul !  Is  that  you  ?"  They  came  together  and  shook  hands,  both 
inanely. 

"This  is  good !"  at  last  broke  out  the  older  man.  "Your  mother  is  in  the 
house.  I  guess  it's  nearly  supper  time."  And  then  his  son  hastened  up  the 
steps  into  the  house  to  his  mother. 

At  supper,  Paul  smiled  down  the  row  of  small  awestruck  brothers  and 
sisters;  and  then  looked  from  his  tall,  glad  father  to  his  happy  little  mother. 
Suddenly  a  revelation  came  to  him.  He  was  ashamed  of  those  feelings  of  the 
night  before.  Oh,  the  reeking  sentimentality  of  them,  the  affectation!  He 
despised  himself ;  he  had  only  come  because  he  believed  it  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  growth  of  his  soul  —  growth  of  his  soul !  He  felt  a  contempt  for  growth, 
development,  ideals,  everything  that  had  played  such  a  part  in  his  mind  last 
night.  He  knew  now,  though,  that  he  was  glad  he  had  come,  and  not  for  any 
spiritual  reasons,  but  merely  because  it  was  good  to  see  his  mother  and  father 
again. 

"What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  your  last  book,  Paul?"  asked  his 
mother,  as  she  bestowed  a  comfortable  smile  and  a  cup  of  milk  on  the  child 
nearest  her. 

And  Paul,  who  hadn't  said  at  all,  answered  a  little  abashedly,  "Among 
the  Husks."    He  glanced  quickly  at  his  father,  who  only  smiled  proudly. 

"What  a  funny  name!  I  don't  think  it's  very  pretty,"  broke  out  one  of 
the  Uttle  sisters  for  the  first  time. 

"No,"  laughed  Paul,  "it  isn't.  But  the  next  one  shall  be  called  "The 
Five  Talents." 

Bkulah  Gray,  191  i. 
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EDITORIALS 


At  this,  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  the  Magazine  would  add  its  word 
of  welcome,  none  the  less  cordial  for  being  a  few  weeks  late.  To  the  freshmen 
especially  we  would  give  our  invitation  to  the  part  of  college  life  which  the 
Magazine  tries,  in  a  very  limited  way,  to  represent,  —  to  the  absorbing  interest 
;&nd  the  real  joy  of  serious  college  work.  Our  greatest  wish  for  the  Magazine 
is  that  it  may  be  realized  as  a  place  where  we  may  give  and  find  expression  of 
our  best  thought  and  truest  imagination.  And  we  are  looking  to  1912  with  par- 
'ticular  eagerness,  not  alone  for  the  shining  literary  lights  we  hope  you  will 
bring  forth,  but  more  for  the  new  vigor,  and  freshness  of  view,  which  we  need 
always. 

The  student  in  his  mock  dignity  of  cap  and  gown  is  no  less  familiar  a  figure 
in  the  fourteenth  than  in  the  twentieth  century.  However  much  subjects  taught 
and  methods  of  teaching  have  changed,  scholastic  titles  and  time-worn  customs 
still  remain  to  call  one's  fancy  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  in  our  country 
where  everything  is,  comparatively,  so  brand-new,  the  Yale  or  Harvard  man  has 
usually  a  lively  sense  of  the  dignity,  worthiness,  and  absolute  immutability  of  his 
Alma  Mater's  habits,  nay,  her  very  little  foibles.  His  college  has  always  ex- 
celled in  a  certain  branch  of  work,  and  therefore  always  will;  likewise  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  cane-rush  must  be  perpetuated ;  and  nothing  can  pre- 
vent him  from  painting  his  class  numerals  on  a  steeple  decorated  by  many 
former  classes. 

All  this  is  very  natural  for  him,  but  not  for  us.  Women  are  parvenues 
in  the  world  of  learning  with  a  collegiate  past  ridiculously  short.  Nor 
should  we  be  sorry  that  we  have  such  a  brief  history.  We  are  gloriously  free ; 
we  can  make  precedents  not  follow  them. 

Then  before  we  copy  wholesale  the  ways  of  our  brother  colleges,  why  not 
decide  which  of  them  are  worth  our  while  ?  The  splendid  ideal  of  the  nobility 
of  knowledge,  and  the  strong,  real  tie  which  binds  together  hundreds  of  people 
with  the  same  loyalty,  the  same  high  interests,  these  are  most  certainly  worth 
keeping  for  our  own.  But  a  kind  of  intellectual  snobbishness  and  self 
sufficiency  and  a  feeling  that  college  aflFairs  are  of  paramount  importance 
though  kingdoms  fall  in  the  world  outside,  are  familiar  college  "states  of  mind" 
to  which  we  should  not  give  permanence. 
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And  why,  pray,  if  we  are  making  precedents,  should  we  take  so  much  of 
our  fun  in  a  stereotyped,  handed-down  way  ?  For  instance,  since  our  throats 
were  not  constructed  for  effective  cheering,  why  do  we  usually  express  our 
enthusiasms  in  that  way?  Since  most  of  us  are  really  quite  feminine  in  our 
tastes,  why  are  so  many  rooms  composites  of  posters,  banners,  Indian  heads  and 
sporting  materials  ?  Is  this  constant  "  taking  down  "  of  the  freshmen  by  her 
older  sisters  necessary  for  her  development  or  only  a  faint  survival  of  an  old 
and  worthless  precedent?  These  are  mere  hap-hazard  suggestions,  but  let  us 
"just  for  fun"  try  to  set  a  few  new  examples  instead  of  following  foolish  ones. 
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"BOOYi  REVIEW 


"  The  Shoulders  of  Atlas."  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 

Harper  Brothers,  1908. 

Though  we  always  think  of  Mrs.  Freeman  first  as  the  interpreter  of  New 
England  life  and  character  through  the  medium  of  the  short  story,  yet  the 
recollections  of  such  novels  as  "  Jerome  "  and  "  The  Portion  of  Labor,"  written 
some  years  ago,  lead  us  to  expect  from  her  latest  novel,  "  The  Shoulders  of 
Atlas,"  a  strong  sustained  piece  of  work.  And  we  are  not  disappointed.  The 
superficial  peruser  in  search  of  light  and  pleasant  sensation  will  lay  the  book 
down  with  a  feeling  of  vague  dissatisfaction  at  the  improbability  of  the  situa- 
tions, the  uncompromising  straightforwardness  of  the  style  that  at  times  ap- 
proaches harshness,  and  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  love-element  to  meet  the 
present-day  demand  for  sentiment.  But  underlying  the  improbabilities  in  the 
situation,  and  the  ill-defined  though  distinct  impression  of  a  certain  lack  of 
well-rounded  unity  in  the  story,  is  the  impressive  reality  of  the  lives  and  the 
phases  of  life  portrayed.  Mrs.  Freeman  succeeds  in  reaching  the  universal 
through  what  we  casually  term  "  that  narrow  New  England  type,"  and  these 
stem  East  Westland  people,  warped  by  ignorance,  narrow  experience,  and 
petty  interests,  are  nevertheless  real  people  with  real  problems,  "  most  remark- 
able like  you." 

There  are  two  distinct  themes  of  interest  in  the  story :  the  abnormal  pas- 
sion of  an  ill-balanced  girl  for  Horace  Allen,  the  young  school-superintendent ; 
and  the  secret,  sternly  repressed,  remorse  of  Sylvia  Whitman  for  a  fancied 
wrong  to  Rose  Fletcher,  the  pretty  child-like  young  girl,  around  whom  both 
plots  center.  The  dramatic  incidents  of  the  story  are  connected  with  this  less 
commonplace  theme  of  the  abnormal  love  of  Lucy  Ayres  and  her  attempts  at 
arsenic  murder  from  jealousy;  but  our  sympathy  and  interest  are  aroused  far 
more  by  the  story  of  middle-aged  Henry  Whitman  and  his  wife  Sylvia,  who 
reach  their  good  fortune  so  late  in  life  that  the  sweetness  of  attainment  has 
been  embittered  by  delay.  The  love-story  of  Rose  Fletcher  and  Horace  Allen, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions  the  only  happy  figures  in  the  book,  the  burden  of 
whpse  world  has  not.warped  in  some  unsicrhtly  fashion,  gives  a  needed  touch  of 
brightness  to  the  otherwise  sombre  tale. 

The  portrayal  of  Lucy  Ayres  herself,  pretty,  pathetic,  her  ill-controlled 
passions  carrying  her  over  the  border-land  of  insanity,  is  splendid  and  con- 
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vincing.  But  in  the  telling  of  her  story  and  the  decidedly  improbable  incidents 
connected  with  it,  Mrs.  Freeman  has  used  a  restrained  style  that  rather  repels 
sympathy  and  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  One  rather  resents,  also, 
the  fact  of  a  second  case  of  unnatural  craving  for  love  in  the  same  book,  that 
of  the  too  mysterious  Miss  Farrel  for  the  harassed  young  superintendent.  As 
to  the  young  man  himself,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Week's  expostu- 
lation, "What  in  creation  is  the  fellow,  anyhow  ?  Are  all  the  women  going  daft 
over  him  ?  He  isn't  half  bad  looking,  and  he's  a  good  sport,  but  I'm  hanged  if  I 
can  see  why  he  should  upset  every  woman  who  looks  at  him."  Throughout 
this  part  of  the  book,  which  embodies  most  of  the  dramatic  action,  and  which  is 
the  more  individual  and  presents  the  less  hackneyed  problems  and  burdens  of 
life,  there  is  a  harshness  and  a  matter-of-fact  treatment  of  the  unusual  and  the 
disagreeable  that  at  the  same  time  curiously  repels  and  convinces. 

On  the  other  hand,  Henry  and  Sylvia  Whitman  are  presented  with  a 
sympathy  and  humorous  pathos  that  make  them  linger  tenderly  in  our  memory 
of  the  book.  In  them  we  have  an  every-day  middle-aged  village  couple,  sturdy, 
undemonstrative,  hardworking,  almost  lacking  in  humor,  but  full  of  shrewd 
common-sense,  endued  with  decided  individuality  and  lovableness  by  the 
author's  appreciative  understanding  of  their  faults  and  inconsistencies  as  well 
as  their  real  worth.  Slyvia  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  book,  raised  from  an 
ordinary  plain  little  old  woman  to  that  height  by  the  power  of  fancied  guilt 
finally  confessed,  after  a  year  of  stifled  remorse  and  stem  repression.  The 
delightful  inconsistencies  of  her  character,  and  the  passionate  love  for  Rose 
which  she  is  incapable  of  expressing,  make  her  a  vital  human  figure.  Henry 
Whitman  is  also  given  splendidly;  a  mildly  heroic,  slightly  tragic,  altogether 
likable  character,  with  many  well-drawn  touches  of  the  eternal  masculine  about 
him.  It  is  in  these  two  characters  and  their  love  for  the  pretty  Rose  that  the 
charm  and  real  appeal  of  the  book  lie.  The  concise  unadorned  style  of  the 
telling  is  curiously  suited  to  the  story  of  their  homely  lives,  and  we  feel  a 
greater  sympathy  for  their  sturdy  strength  than  for  Lucy  Ayres  and  Miss 
Farrel,  whose  slender  shoulders  were  unable  to  bear  their  burdens. 

For  Mrs.  Freeman  in  her  last  paragraph  elaborates  her  title-theme,  and 
emphasises  it.  "  Every  one  bore,  unseen  or  seen,  the  burden  of  his  or  her 
world  upon  straining  shoulders.  The  grand  pathetic  tragedy  inseparable  from 
life,  which  Atlas  symbolised,  moved  multiple  at  the  marriage  feast,  and  yet 
love  would  in  the  end  sanctify  it  for  them  all."  It  is  in  reality  a  story  of  bur- 
dens borne  on  straining  shoulders,  some  borne  well  and  some  borne  ill ;  and 
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the  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  clear-cut  pictures  of  real  men  and  real 
women,  some  upright,  some  bent,  under  burdens  petty  and  great,  fancied  and 
real,  that  we  recognize  as  universal.  When  we  close  the  book  upon  the  last 
words,  we  are  inclined  to  forget  it  as  a  novel  that  has  failed  to  entirely  please, 
largely  through  an  unsatisfactory  handling  of  the  improbable  and  mysterious, 
and  remember  it  as  a  clear  glimpse  into  the  lives  of  a  number  of  remote  village 
people  whose  inner  struggles  epitomize  much  of  the  mental  burdens  of  the 
larger  world. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

The  following  poem  by  Professor  Katharine  Lee  Bates  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Independent : 

Nocturne  . 

The  love  of  the  world  it  slides  away, 

God  send  us  quietness ! 
The  night  is  stiller  than  the  day, 

And  tho'  the  light  be  less, 
White  stars  are  gleaming  from  the  deep 

And  purple  vast  of  sky. 
The  road  into  the  stars  is  steep, 

But  dreams  may  fly. 

The  stillness  of  the  night  is  kind, 

And  when  the  stars  wax  few 
There  steals  upon  the  cheek  a  wind 

Of  sweetness  and  of  dew. 
Slumber  advances  and  recedes 

In  delicate  caprice, 
That  life  may  learn  how  much  it  needs 

And  longs  for  peace. 

The  dulcimer  of  patience  hath 

A  music  all  its  own ; 
Outwearing  joy  and  grief  and  wrath, 

A  tender  monotone 
To  sooth  us  till  o'er  sense  and  sprite 

The  enshadowing  hush  is  drawn, 
And  down  the  solemn  tides  of  night 

We  drift  toward  dawn.  ^ 

The  following  clipping  is  from  the  Macmillan  Company's  Monthly  List 
for  July : 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Calkins's  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy 
>vin  interest  a  large  number  of  those  who  admire  Miss  Calkin's  work.    The 
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first  edition  was  exhausted  in  one  year,  which  testifies  very  strongly  to  the 
reception  which  was  accorded  the  book.  Her  idea  —  that  of  combining  an 
introduction  to  philosophy  with  the  history  of  philosophy  —  seems  particularly 
noteworthy. 

In  the  September  Atlantic  is  a  paper  on  "The  English  Working  Woman 
and  the  Franchise,"  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott,  who  was  last  year  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Economics.  She  is  to  spend  the  coming  year  in  Chicago  in  an 
investigation  of  the  wages  and  condition  of  women  in  industry.  She  made  a 
special  study  of  economic  questions  in  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Among  the  announcements  for  the  autumn  is  a  book  for  juveniles  to  be 
published  by  the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the  Little 
Past,"  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (Mrs.  L.  S.  Marks),  formerly  Instructor 
in  English  Literature  at  Wellesley. 

The  success  of  the  first  series  of  books  issued  by  the  Committee  on  the 
United  Study  of  Missions  has  led  to  an  issue  of  a  Library  Edition  with  Eng- 
lish titles  in  place  of  the  Latin  titles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  three  of  the. 
series  are  written  by  Wellesley  women.  These  now  appear  as  follows:  The 
Beginnings  of  Missions,  by  LouiseatManning  Hodgkins,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  1877-91 :  The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett 
Montgomery,  1884;  and  Missions  and  Social  Progress,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Robert- 
son Brown  Lindsay,  1883. 

Ainslee's  for  June  had  a  story,  "The  Champion,"  by  Mrs.  Margarita  Spald- 
ing Gerry,  1891. 

In  the  harbor  of  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  is  anchored  the  houseboat 
"Biophore,"  which  has  been  the  summer  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Davis  Mead  of  Brown  University  for  two  summers.  Mrs.  Mead,  who  was 
Ada  Wing,  1886,  is  herself  a  student  of  biology  and  interested  in  her  husband'3  | 

work  both  at  the  University  during  the  college  year  and  in  the  summer,  when 
Dr.  Mead  is  in  charge  of  the  State  laboratory  at  Wickford.  The  house  is 
built  on  a  scow  which  provides  basement  room  for  storage ;  and  it  is  fifty  by 
twenty  feet,  with  eight  foot  piazzas  fore  and  aft,  and  five-foot  piazzas  on  both 
sides.  It  has  seven  rooms,  including  a  big  living  room,  and  bathroom  and, 
since  Mrs.  Head  h^d  her  share  in  the  planning  of  it,  an  abundance  of  closets. 
With  windows  and  doors  open  to  all  the  sea-breezes,  they  have  doubtless  had  a  I 

cooler  summer  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  us.  j 

Miss  Locke  of  the  Biblical  History  Department  and  Miss  Fletcher  of  the  { 

Department  of  Latin  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of 
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Wvtology :  Miss  Mabel  Young  and.  Miss  Alice  Cromack,  of  the  Department  of 
^kxhematics  have  been  studying  at  summer  schools,  the  former  at  Cornell 
and  the  latter  at  Harvard. 

Miss  Euphemia  R.  Worthington,  1904,  took  her  doctor's  degree  in  mathe- 
matics at  Yale  in  June. 

Miss  Blanche  Dole,  1903,  who  has  taught  in  Indiana,  and  more  recently  in 
Braintree.  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  teacher  of  French 
in  the  High  School  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  school  Miss 
Helen  Curtis,  1908,  is  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek. 

Miss  Jean  N.  Aiken,  1907,  who  spent  last  year  at  home  in  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  is  to  teach  History  and  Mathematics  at  Winona  Seminary,  Win- 
ona, Minnesota.    Miss  Aiken  has  just  announced  her  engagement. 

Miss  Marion  Barnes,  1908,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  German  and 
Latin  in  Miss  Scott's  school,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

^liss  Mary  E.  Nickelson,  1906,  sailed  June  20th  on  the  Princess  Irene  for 
a  three  or  four  months'  trip  in  Europe. 

Miss  Helen  Katherine  Hazeltine,  1908,  goes  to  St.  Agnes'  School,  Albany, 
New  York  as  tutor ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Castle,  1907,  who  has  been  there  this  year, 
goes  to  Ogontz. 

Miss  Ernestine  L.  Miller,  1903,  has  been  doing  some  very  interesting  work 
m  connection  with  the  American  Concordance  Society  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Cook,  head  of  the  English  Department  at  Yale,  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Osgood 
of  Princeton,  secretary  of  the  society  and  instructor  in  English  at  Yale.  The 
"Gray"  Concordance  which  Miss  Miller  has  done  is  published  by  Houghton, 
MifBin  and  Company,  and  she  is  now  at  work  collaborating  with  Professor 
Adams  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  "Keats"  Concordance. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  summer  touches  Wellesley  closely  in  the  sud- 
den death  of  Elizabeth  Gridler  Evans,  of  the  class  of  1897.  She  had  been  one 
of  the  guests  of  the  summer  colony  on  Deer  Isle,  Penobscot  Bay,  Maine,  and 
with  her  brother.  Professor  Henry  B.  Evans,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Professor  Edward  Crawley  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  same 
University,'  Mrs.  Crawley  and  several  others,  was  sailing  in  the  Bay  when 
the  boat  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall  and  capsized,  and  the  six  women  and 
one  of  the  men  were  drowned.  This  is  a  sad  close  of  a  very  promising  career : 
Miss  Evans,  after  a  successful  term  of  teaching  in  the  High  School  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  had  spent  several  years  in  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  last  year  held  an  instructorship  in  the  English  Department  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  to  which  she  expected  to  return  this  fall. 
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On  the  evening  of  September  2nd,  in  the  Houghton  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Wellesley  was  celebrated  the  wedding  of  Miss  Gladys  Azubah  'Brown,  1908,  to 
Mr.  Ashton  Rollins  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  The  bridesmaids  were  all 
classmates  of  the  bride,  Miss  Emily  Shonk,  Miss  Elizabeth  Andrews,  Miss 
Helen  Cummings,  Miss  Genevieve  PfeifFer,  Miss  Margaret  Erwin,  Miss 
Natalie  Lydecker.  The  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  reception  in  the  Shake- 
speare House. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss  Blanche  Emmons,  1903,  to  Mr.  Karl  Parrish,  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  1901. 

Miss  Ruth  L.  Crosby,  1905,  to  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Reed,  of  Danielson,  Connecti- 
cut 

Miss  Elsie  Sites,  1899,  to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Raven  (University  of  California, 
i^)>  of  Shanghai,  China. 

Miss  Maude  M.  Tuttle,  1906,  to  Dr.  Laurence  G.  Atherton,  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss  Martha  L.  Morgan,  1906,  to  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Fosdick,  Amherst, 
1898,  LL.  B.  Harvard,  1901. 

Miss  Jean  N.  Aiken,  1907,  to  Mr.  Willis  Bertrand  Reinke,  of  Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Lotta  Reuwee  Bradbum,  1906,  M.  A.  1907,  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schick, 
Jr.,  of  New  York  and  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

Stsvcnson  —  Bradi«ey.  May  19,  1908,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Miss  Emily 
Bradley,  1902-03,  to  Mr.  Louis  Tillotson  Stevenson.  At  home  Reed  St.,  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

Rockwell  —  Cameron.  June  i,  1908,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Miss 
Jessie  Cameron,  1900,  to  Mr.  Henry  Hall  Rockwell.  At  home  Elm  St.,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Paine  —  Hyde.  June  6,  1908,  in  North  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  Miss 
Mabel  Harriet  Hyde,  1902,  to  Mr.  Ellery  Burton  Paine.  At  home  after  No- 
vember first  at  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Mattison — Campbell.  June  9,  1908,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Miss 
Rowena  Campbell,  1904,  to  Dr.  George  A.  Mattison.  At  home,  52  Barnes  St., 
Providence. 
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Makshall  —  SCHWARZ.  June  lo,  1908,  in. Highland  Park,  Illinois,  Miss 
Esther  Ewing  Schwarz,  1906,  to  Mr.  Carl  Richard  Marshall. 

Wood  —  Thompson.  June  17,  1908,  in  Summit,  New  Jersey,  Miss  Kath- 
arine Thompson  to  Mr.  Loren  N.  Wood  of  New  York  City. 

Weber  —  Baker.  June  20,  1908,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Alice  Louise 
Baker,  1903,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Clarence  Weber. 

Perrin — FooTE.  June  20,  1908,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Miss  Franc 
Estelle  Foote,  1899,  to  Mr.  Charles  Norton  Perrin. 

Crowell — Moody.  June  29,  1908,  in  Natick,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Ethel 
lona  Moody,  1904,  to  Mr.  Prince  Sears  Crowell.  At  home  after  November  2, 
1908,  at  53  Washington  St.,  Natick. 

Perkins — Tyler.  June  29,  1908,  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Miss  Alma 
Gertrude  Tyler,  1905,  to  Mr.  Alva  Harold  Perkins,  of  Milton,  Massachusetts. 

Howes — Puffer.  August  5,  1908,  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  Miss 
Ethel  Dench  Puffer,  Associate  Professor  of  Aesthetics  at  Wellesley,  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Alfred  Howe_s  of  New  York. 

Hali« — Bowers.  August  4,  1908,  in  Portland,  Maine,  Miss  Mary  Alice 
Bowers,  Instructor  in  Zoology,  to  Mr.  Robert  William  Hall,  of  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania  and  ^  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  At  home  after  November  first, 
at  152  South  Linden  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

HoLSiNGER — Bradshaw.  August  II,  1908,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Miss  Mary 
Lockwood  'Bradshaw,  1902,  to  Mr.  Walter  Holsinger.  At  home  507  Essex  St., 
So.,  Mimieapolis,  Minnesota. 

R01.UN&— £rown.  September  2,  1908,  in  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  Miss 
Gladys  Azubah  Brown,  1908,  to  Mr.  Ashton  Rollins.  At  home  after  Decem- 
ber first,  at  "Three  Rivers,"  Dover  New  Hampshire. 

WoRTHiNGTON — CoALE.  September  3,  1900,  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
Miss  Helen  Mill  Coale,  1903,  to  Mr.  Hugh  Skipwith  Worthington.  At  home 
after  September  twentieth,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 
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April  21,  1908,  in  North  Attleboro.  Massachusetts,  a  daughter,  Henrietta 
Foster,  to  Mrs.  Edward  Foster  Clarke  (Carrie  Harbach,  1900-1902). 

May  21,  1908,  at  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  a  son,  Luther  Wallace,  Jr., 
to  Mrs.  L.  W.  Sweetser  (Mabel  P.  Wall,  1897). 

June  4,  1908,  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  a  son  to  Mrs.  Burr  De  Forrest 
Vail  (Clara  Edith  Baker,  1902). 

June  ID,  1908,  in  Albany,  New  York,  a  son,  Henry  Allen,  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Darling  Rodgers  (Louise  W.  Allen,  1903). 

June  13,  1908,  in  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  a  daughter  to  Mrs.  Fred- 
crick  W.  Freeman  (Lucia  Proctor,  1899- 1902). 


Albany 

Teachers* 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
^  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
in  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street 

ALBANY       -       N.  Y. 

n^^end  for  Bulletin  18 


©bin  iFtits 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

®&in  f  tit3 

J04  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 

CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSmVE 
KERn,  tmt  MODERATE  In  PRICE 

How  often  does  It  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  wedding;  or  holi- 
day gift  some  article,  which  although  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
good  quality  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 

W9  an  pnpmnd  to  aupply  fuMt  Much  Artletn 
What  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  work 
of  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  giving  daily  pleasure 
and  reminding  one  of  the  giver. 

CHARLES  B.  COBB.  346  Boyliton  5t. 
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June  i6,  1908,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Charlotte  B.  Crane,  of  the  class 
of  191 1, 

June  21,  1908,  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  Harold  Bertram  Eaton,  hus- 
band of  Winona  Tilton  Eaton,  1903. 

July  14,  1908,  by  drowning  in  White  Lake,  near  Muskegon,  Michigan,  Dr. 
Frank  Hugh  Montgomery,  husband  of  Caroline  Williamson  Montgomery,  1889. 

July  31,  1908,  at  Bangor  (Maine),  Hospital,  Curtis  R.  Foster,  of  Ells- 
worth, Maine,  father  of  Pauline  Foster,  1907. 

September  i,  1908,  by  drowning  in  Penobscot  Bay,  off  Deer  Isle,  Maine, 
Elizabeth  Girdler  Evans,  1897. 


Cordially  Invited  to  Our  FINE  NEW   BOOKSTORE 

Tables  and  chairs  in  a  light,  convenient  place,  where  you  can 
look  over  the  new  books  or  meet  your  friends,  are  always  at  your 
disposal.  Make  our  store  a  meeting  place ;  you  are  welcome 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  purchase. 

De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


YOU 
ARE 


Formerly  at  366  W^shinRton  St. 


First  store  on  left  from  Washington 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 


LE  BON  TON 

167  TREMONT  ST.,   BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2   Oxford 


STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 


Mission  Morris  Chairs,  $().1)8  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,     .     .     $3.75  to  $15. 

Complete  Furnishings  at  noderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

31  WASHUfGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


'3.52 


5Q     STYLISH    SHOES 
NEWEST    SHAPES 
COLLEGE     rOOTW^EAR 


aw.  BURT  &  CO. 

40  WEST  5T. 


'^SfiOOTHES  THE  COBBLESTONES  OF  LIFE** 

Heavy  Fall   Oxfords 

English  Cordovan  Tan  Calf 
Velour  Calf  and  Patent 
Broad    and    Narrow    Toes 


BAKER'S 
Caracas  Sw^eet 

Chocolate 

FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  i  and  }-lb.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
Established  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


PiDkham  &  Smith  Gompy. 

Opticians 

pbotograpbic 
Supplies 

^^i'  Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world.  We  have 
perfected  the  Tonic  Lens.  With  its  wide  field  of 
vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyeglass 
Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
(if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
kind. 

288-290  Boylston  St.     13  I -2  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty'  of 
fine  Derelopimr  an  J  Printing  for  Amateurs 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS 


Watches.  Clocks.  Spectacles 

and 

Jewelry  Repaired 


We  Make  a  Specially 

of  Repairing: 

French  and  Hall  Clocks 


S.   L.   BAXTER   &   SON 

Matcbmahcrs 

Clocks  Called  For  and  Deliveied 

Main  Store  586  Washington  St.,  Wcllesley,  Mass. 


Material  Furnished  when  Desired 

MRS.  JENNIE  OLIVER 

(3own8 

TAILORED  SUITS  A  SPECIALTY 
4A  WALNUT  ST.  -  -  NATICK 


BOSTON    DIRECTORY— Concluded 


MIIililNKRY 

McFadden,  167  Tremont  St. 

Jules  et  Frederic  Cie,  380  to  382  Boyls- 

ton  Street. 
Page,  :i7  Temple  Place. 
MUSIC 

Oliver   Ditson   Co.,   150  Tremont  St. 
OPTICIANS 
Pinkham  &  Smith  Co.,  288  to  290  Boyls- 

ton   Street,   135^   Bromtield   Street. 
PHOTOGRAPHKRS 

Odin  Fritz,  304  Boylston  St. 
PYROOUAPHY 

Miss    Anna    MacMillan,    144A    Tremont 
St. 

NATICK  AND  WELLESLEY  DIRECTORY 


SIIOKS 

K.  W.  Burt  &  Co.,  40  West  Street. 

Henry  Siegel  Co.,  Washington  &  Essex 
Streets. 

Weber's,  564  Washington  Street. 
STATIONERY 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co.,  5  Somerset  St. 

Samuel  Ward  Co.,  57  to  63  Franklin  St. 
Sl'ITS  AND  COATS 

C  V.  Hovey  &  Co.,  ^^^i  Summer  St. 

A.  Shunian  &  Co.,  Washington  &  Sum- 
mer Sts. 


ANTIQUES 

E.  M.  Reed,  Wellesley  Hills. 

cat*:rer 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co.,  Natick. 
DENTIST 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mahan,  Xatick. 
DRUGGISTS 

J.  A.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Welles! c v. 
N.   C.   Clement,   Wellesley. 
GARAGE 

F.  K.  George,  Wellesley. 


MIIjMNERY 

Miss  H.  W.  Murray,  Wellesley. 
OPTICIANS 

K.  A.  Danforth,  Natick. 
STATIONERY 

H.   L.    Flagg.  Wellesley. 
J.   K.  DeWitt,  Natick. 
SC^IIOOLS 

Walnut   Hill  School,  Natick 


Delicious    Candies,     Ice    Cream    Sodas 
and    College    Ices 


146  Tremont  St. 


414  Boylston  St. 


139  Summer  St- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


U/ohor'o    Sample  Shoe  Outlet 

W  U  U  IS  I     U     Biggest  and  Busiest  Sample 
■  ■  w  M  w  ■     w     5,,^  pjjIj^  ij  iiij  £,„ 

xr^irr.  564  Washington  St. 

Open  Evenings  until  7  P.  M.       Saturdays  until  10  P.  M. 

High  Grade 
Hand  Hade 

BOOTS  and  OXFORDS 
$2.00  &  $2.50 

We  have  the  LARGEST  STOCK 

rhe  Latest  Styles 
The  Biggest  Rooms 

and  Give  THE  BEST  VALUES 

Expert  Lady  and  Gentleman  Shoe  Fitters 

I  ^*  We  are  the  reliable  place  anJ  Jo  the  business 
Z^'  We  v:lve  Bona-fiJe  Bargains  every  day  In  the  year 
*  ^'  Do  not  compare  us  with  other  so  called  sample   houses 
We  are  reliable 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis     Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey    '  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

cATHLETIC 
UNIFORMS 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT- 
SON,   have  the    best  j 
looUing,    best    fitting,  \ 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly  the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.     Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON     ^^^boston'/mass''^ 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


76  Weybosset  Street 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


84  Wabash   Avenue 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Bntique$ . . . 


GENUINE  OLD  PIECES  of 
C  O  LO  N  I  A  L  FURNITURE 
RARE  OLD  CHINA,  PEW- 
TER,   ETC.      j»    j»    j»    J* 

Tourists  visiting  Boston  and 
vicinity  should  not  fail  to  visit 

XTbe  HntiQue  t)ou8e 


E.  M.   REED 


TlOlelleelei?  Dills 


Silk  Petticoats 


We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  Welles- 
ley  students  to  visit  our  store  and  see  the 
Silk  Petticoats  which  we  make  to  order  in 
black  and  colors.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
in  every  way. 


The  Ideal  Silk  Store 


29  Temple  Place 


Boston,  Mass. 


H.  n.  NASH 


A  D  VERTISEMENTS 


H.  L.  FLAGG 

l^ewsdealer  >i?  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods^  etc.    Agent  for 
WRIGHT  &  DITSON'S  SPORTING   GOODS 

WELLESLEY,  3IASS. 


EDWARD  A.  DANFORTH 

Optician 

Eyes  Exjtmined  Oculists'  PrescHpttons  Filled 

OFFICE  HOURS  6  TO  9  <P.  9i. 
Telephone  NsHck  107-12  Speclsl  sHeniion  p*ld  to  Welleslry 

Students 

Vpom  t  aAfKs  <Block  NATICK,  MASS. 


I>R.  •JOSKIMI   A,  MAIIAN 


Dentist 


RCK>M  S£ 

Clark 'h  Hlock 


XiVTIC^K 

M  AHH. 


<hi  m\mt  m\  ScbocN 

NATICK,  MASS. 

A  G)IIege  Preparatory  School 
for   Girls 

Miss   CONANT       )         ... 

Miss  Bigelow  ^^"»c'2>«^« 

HavE  you  tried  our 
Soda  Water  and  Sundaes? 

If  not  do  so.     They  are  delicious. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Stationery,   Foun- 
tain Pens,  Inks,  etc. 

N.    ClarK  Clement 

DRUGGIST 

Opp*  Post  Office  Wellesley-y  Mass. 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co. 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  lO  Main  St.,  NaticK,   Mass. 


JAMES  M.  SULLIVAN 

BooKbinder 


'     MORRIS,  MURGH  &  BUTLER 

I 

i  Furniture  ^  Bedding 

SooKs   Rebound  in  Any    Style  97-99  SUMMER    ST.,   BOSTON 


7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE.,  MASS. 


Tel-  Camb.  2194-2 
or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Office 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co- 
pharmacists 


SHATTUCK     BUILDING 
Weilesiey,  Mass. 


OAK    SKI    OR    NORWEGIAN    SNOW    SHOES 

Made  to  Order 

Woodwork  of  All   Kinds   Promptly   Done 

WALTER  H.  METCALF 

50   South   Avenue.  NATICK,  MASS. 

Electric  Cars  pass  door  "  Tel.  connection 

Leave  Cars  at  Mulligan  Street 


STATIONERY 

Engraved  Inyitations 
We  1 1  e  s  1  e  y   Garage  V^^y  Students'  Supplies 


F.  E.  GEORGE,  Proprietor 


When  in 


Wellesiey  with    your   Aqto,    visit 
the  garage. 

All  Supplies  &  Storage  at  Reasonable  Rates 

Rear  Taylor  Block 
WELLESLEY    SQUARE 


Class  ano  Fraternity  Paper 


Banquet  Menus.  Vis  ting  Cards 
Note  Books,  Fountain  Pens 
Fine  Papers  and  Envelopes 

SAMUEL  WARD  CO. 

57-63  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON 


HIGH  GRADE 

and  Ladies'  Fine 
Neckwear 


College  Ibate 

A    SPECIALTY 


MISS  H.  W.  MURRAY 

WELLESLEY  SQUARE 


BOOK 
PLATES 

An  appropriate  gift  for  the  home 
library  for  any  occasion  ^  ^ 
Adds  individuality  and  insures  the 
return  of   a    borrowed   book     /^ 

An  original  design,  from  which  will  be 

furnished  500  printed  copies  of  the  plate  on  the 
best  of  paper  for  $10.00       ^      54       ^      5* 

In  answering  this  give  sketch  of 
the  life,  ancestry  and  ideals  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  plate  is 
to  be  made 


Address 


THE  BALLOU  STUDIO 

WELLESLEY.    MASSACHUSETTS 


L 


SHEPARD  NORWELL  COMPANY 

C.  F.  HovEY  &  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Fur  Lined  Coats 

ANNOUNCES  COMPLETE  NEW  LINES 

.  .  .  IN  .  .  . 

We  offer  a  lot  of  Fur  Lined  Coats  all  new 
marked  at  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever 
made  on  seasonable  merchandise  of   this 

KUTUMII  WEARIII6  ItPPUEl 

class. 

Prices  from  $29.00  to  $135.00 

m  WOMEI  AID  tHILDREI 

— ALSO — 

^ 

Special  Evening  Wraps 

WMir  St.       TMple  Pi.      TraMit  St. 

At  $26.00  and  $29.00 

33  SUMMER  STREET                BOSTON 

JULES  ET  FREDERIC  OE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establisliment 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shell  Goods  Hair  Otnftinents  , 

Hafcd  Waving    Halt  Drdng 
Shampooinir         ManicotinK 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON^  MASS. 


The 

Maugus  Printing 

Company 


THe  only 
WvlUalex  Print  Shop 


f 


^  ^TffliiJr 


.im).A 


4 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
he  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


•lAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
uck  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ntal  and  American  pearls,  etc. 

:AM0ND  resetting  :  Old  family  jewels  re- 
:t ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
:her  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
>nes  and  pearls 

-WELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
cklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
eve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
t  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

ATCHESAND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
lit  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
.meled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
.iS.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaire4 
the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
s,  watch  pins,  etc. 

MS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
■iz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
'.'ctions  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 

ly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 

nephrite 

RILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
is,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

CY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  Fiench  en- 
'%  miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
h  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
*r;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
pulls,  etc. 

'A  GLASSES:  Opera, tield,and marine glass- 
ignettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl; 
meters, thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

T  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
^cy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc. 

T  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gcfld  and 
en-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
ts,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

f^ich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
uth  pearl,  shell, and  ivory  sticks.  All 
fans  repaired 

ARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
its  of  forks  and  spoons,  presentation 
ving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 

AS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,  and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping,  and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets ;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS :  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shades,  for  dining 
room;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes,  bronzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT:  Correspondence 
Solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
1908  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  666  pages, 
upon  application 


'  Avenue  and  37th  Street  New  York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


L.  P.  HOLLANDER  &  CO. 

^         Young  Ladies'   Outfitters 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY   OF 

Gowns,  Coats  and  Waists 

For  College  Wear 

OUR    STYLES    ARE    DIFFERENT     FROM    THOSE    TO    BE    FOUND    ELSEWHERE 

dresses  for  Street^  House  wear,  rrom^20«pw.rd. 
Tailored  Suits,  From  f3S  upwra. 

Street  Coats,  From  ^/3  upwards 

202  to  216  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


r 


In  the  Esteem  of  the  College  Girlj^ 

rtboore*8  l^on-Xeakable 
jFountatn  pen 


has  no  peer.    Why? 

Because  she  can  drop  it  into  her  pocketbook  or 
hand  bag  and  know  that  the  ink  wiil  not  leak  out. 

Because  it's  a  convenient  pen  to  handle,  daintily 
small  and  daintily  clean  to  meet  the  fastidious  tastes 
of  the  American  school  girl.  One  doesn't  even  soil 
one's  fingers  in  filling  the  reservoir. 

Because  the  ink  flows  so  smoothly,  so  readily,  yet 
without  blotting. 

Because  it  is  always  ready  to  use— never  out  of 
order.  Different  Prices,  beginning  ^i  $2^50. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 


AD  VEBTISEMENTS 


Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen 


1- 


/ 


'-v,^. 


MUCH^f  thr  wofU'i  blurry  hjs  bffX\  wrii^ 
tpn  with  this  IJcal  wriein(l  Insmimcnt 
which  "  fnflktfsv^iSr  mark  arounii  iha  wor(4  " 
dni]  at^is  fulfills  iti*  purpo%«  Ih^t^ntly  iind 
f,aith(  Lilly  withoui  inlJi?rrupttnn  ro  tliuijehr 

ThpquiiH^y  rtf  worknunship  anJ  wjtcb-likt^ 
pred&Eon  with  which  the^  {>d.rt^  are  asftpmbkd 
ore  of  the  same  hic'i  sUnJard  aii  the  pure 
j^Qld  contained  li\  the  IiuMei 

Wiilenn;in's  IJ*jl  FQtinl^Hn  t'^eti  Clhi?  Pcit 
with  thu  Gip-C^pl  may  ho  purcbfl^uJ  ilirniiit 
iin>wberf  on  Cdrth.  lL  J*  a]w>3>'!»  thesfliue^ 
in  prke,  'n  sfyleT^nd ,  in  ijualtt^',  l\  !s  e?(- 
(ChariK^abte  everywhere. 


t..t:.W& tee-mem  Co,,  V?3«rijo.i^*^y,K'^^ 


^Miss  Anna  H.  nacflillani^ 

Expert    Instructor    in    Pyrography 

Invites  all  interested  in  the  art  of  Pyrogra- 
phy  to  call  at  her  Studio  to  inspect  the  latest 

novelties  in  Wood,  Leather  and  French  Velours. 

Miss  MacMillan  is  an  artist  and  an  expert  in- 
structor, having  been  formerly  instructor  of  Py- 
rography  with  the  houses  of  Jordan  Marsh  and 
Henry  Siegel  Co.,  and  is  the  only  instructor  in 
Boston  who-thoroughly  understands  and  teaches 
the  art  of  burning  on  French  VelOUrs,  the  very 
latest  fad  in  Pyrography. 

At  the  Studio  individual  lessons  will  be  given  at  low 
rates  and  a  full  line  of  supplies  and  the  newest  novelties 
suitable  for  Christmas  Gifts  and  Whist  Prizes  may  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices 

Studio,   144a  Tremont  St.,    Boston 


CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain  Pens  and  Engraved  Cards,  can  be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co*s. 

All  Engraving:  and  Stamping  executed  in  our  building 
3  Somerset  St.,    near   Beacon  St. 

Twenty  per  cent,  discount  to  Wellesley  students 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Managing  Editor  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  students  in  the  College  may  wish 
to  ask  concerning  the  firms  who  advertise  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine 


BOSTON    DIRECTORY 


ATHIiEnC  GOODS 

Wright  &  Ditson,  344  Washington   St. 
ART  GOODS 

Chas.  E.  Cobb,  346  Boylston  St 
BOOKS 

De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.,  20  Franklin  St. 
BOOK  BINDER 

James   M.  Sullivan,  7  Brattle  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
CHOCOIiATES  AND  COCOA 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
CONFECTnONERY 

Huyler's,  146  Tremont  St.,  414  Boylston 
Street,  139  Summer  Street. 
FURNITURE 

Morris   &  Butler,  97     Summer  St. 

The  Plimpton  Hervey  Co.,  21  Washing- 
ton Street 


FURS 

Edward  Kakas  &  Sons,  364  Boylston  St. 

GOWNS  AND  WEARING  APPAREIj 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co.,  202  to  216  Boyl- 
ston St. 

E.  T.  Slattery  Co.  154  to  155  Tremont 
St 

Shepard  Norwell  Company,  Winter  St., 
Temple  Place,  Tremont  Street. 

HATS 

Lamson    &    Hubbard,    90   to    94 
Bedford  Street,  173  Washington  Street. 

JEWEUJERS 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  147  Tremont  St. 
A.  Stowell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  24  Winter  St 

liUNCHEON 

English  Tea  Room,   160  B  Tremont  St 
Delft  Tea   Room,  429   Boylston   Street. 


AD  VERTI8EMENTS 


Fountain  Pens— The  Wirt,  The  Waterman,  The 
Parker  and  The  Mercantile,  from  fi.ooto  %\o 
ail  warranted  or  money  refunded 

Stationery— The  Eaton-Hurlbut,  The  Samuel  Ward 
and  other  first-class,  up-to-date  Writing  Papers 

Pictures— Both  framed  and  unframed,  In  Prints, 
Platinums,  Etchings,  Photographs  and  Water 
Colors  in  varied  sizes  and  prices 

Picture  Framing: —Picture  Framing  and  Repairing 
promptly  and  neatly  done  at  reasonable  prices. 

DeWITT 

STATIONER  AND  PICTURE  DEALER 
2  MAIN  ST..  NATICK,  MA55. 


P.  E.  SALIPANTE 

I   GROVE  8T.      Tel.  Well,  ag-i 
First  Store  from  the  Station 
Choice   Fruit  and   Confectionery 

We  have  just  received  a  fresh  line  of  new  Flfp«,  Dates 
and  Nuts,  and  also  we  make  a  specialty  of  Swiss  Cheese 
Olive  Oil  and  English  Crackers. 

College  Trade  Attended  to  Promptly. 


Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Co. 

has  just  issued  and  will 
send  free  upon  request 

A  NEW  CATALOQUE  OF 

eollege  ^  Scboci  emblems 

which  contains  illustrations  and 
prices  of  a  very  large  assortment  of 
Class  and  College  Pins  (in  colors  to 
represent  enamel),  Fraternity  Em- 
blems, Seals,  Plaques,  Medals, 
Rings  and  many  novelties  in  the 
newest  styles  — suggestions  that 
should  be  seen  before  purchasing. 

1218-20-22     CHESTNUT     STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FURS 

EDWARD   KAKAS  &  SONS 

364   BOYLSTON  STREET 

Near  Arlington  Street 
ISf>eoia.l  I>lsoot:mt:  to  {Stt:iclerxts 
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Hatter 


37  Temple  Place 


Boston 


FrencH  and  Domestic   Hats 
at  Moderate  Prices 


CDe  Cttglisft  Cea  Room 

160B  TREMONT  STREET 
Opposite  Boylston  St.  Subway 

Cbe  Delft  Cea  Room 

429  BOYLSTON  STREET 
(near  Berkeley  Street) 


LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON  TEA 


II    to   3 
3.30   to  5.30 


«8»tAT  TtiEAfi^ 


SHUMAN  CORNER 

Ladies'  Suits 
and  Coats 

Made  by  Men  Tailors 


As  a  Men's  Garment  House 
we  afford  ladies  the  advan- 
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WHAT  ABOUT  WAGNER? 

"Was  Wagner  a  musician  at  all?  .  .  .  His  place  is  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
history  of  music,  with  the  grand,  true  geniuses  of  which  he  must  not  be  confounded. 
Wagner  and  Beethov^,  that  is  a  blasphemy.  ..." 

Nietzsche,  '*  The  Case  of  Wagner," 
"  The  success  of  Wagner  has  been  so  prodigious  that  to  his  dazed  disciples  it 
seems  that  the  age  of  what  be  called  '  absolute  music '  must  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
musical  future  destined  to  be  an  exclusively  Wagnerian  one  inaugurated  at  Bayreuth. 
All  great  geniuses  produce  this  illusioa  Wagner  did  not  begin  a  movement:  he  con- 
summated it.  He  was  the  summit  of  the  nineteenth  century  school  of  dramatic 
mnsic  ..."  Bernard  Shaw,  "  The  Perfect  WagneHteJ' 

|FT£R  all  a  man  can  do  no  more  than  play  his  little  part  in  this 

world,  cheating  bad  fortune  if  he  may  or  grasping  thrones  of 

power  if  he  will  —  and  can.    When  he  wraps  his  mantle  about 

him  in  preparation  for  the  last  sleep  he  may  be  sure  o{  this 

only,  that  he  takes  his  place  in  the  long  line  of  great  men, 

little  men  and  nobodies,  to  be  judged  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  time.    Time 

reveals  all  things  and  portions  out  to  the  world's  heroes  of  a  day  their  dues  of 

praise  and  demerit 
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Has  such  a  judgment-day  come  to  Richard  Wagner? 

At  first  ignored,  despised,  contemned,  hated,  feared,  unreservedly  reviled, 
then  admired,  praised  and  almost  worshipped;  at  first,  poor  in  purse  and 
friends,  weak  in  the  musical  learning  of  the  schools,  heterodox,  amateurish; 
then  the  founder  and  consummate  wielder  of  a  new  composition-technique  and  a 
new  orchestration,  the  high  priest  of  a  new  form  of  art  which  should  be 
neither  music  nor  drama  nor  sculpture  nor  painting,  but  an  Olympian  mixture 
of  them  all,  —  Wagner  now  is  neither  unreservedly  admired  nor  condemned,  but 
is  lodged  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  secure  in  an  undeniable  though  not  unapproach- 
able greatness. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  accept  unquestioningly  the 
estimates  of  Wagner  by  his  friends  or  his,  of  himself.  Nietzsche  was  severe 
in  his  gibe  that  the  German  master  was  the  Cagliostro  of  music ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  hocus-pocus  about  Wagner's  forming  a  "new  art,"  a 
"national  German  art,"  writing  "music-dramas"  and  not  operas,  and  the 
like.  He  was  indeed  a  poseur  by  nature  and  while  pretending  (or,  very  likely, 
honestly  trying)  to  reform  the  opera  he  joined  a  class  as  old  as  the  everlast- 
ing hills,  who 

"Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

Wagner  was  the  Falstaff  of  operatic  reform.  Or,  to  give  him  more  justice, 
he  was  an  architect  who  bragged  so  loudly  and  persistently  of  the  towers, 
minarets,  gargoyles  and  other  absurdities  in  his  drawings  that  he  succeeded 
in  blinding  everybody,  including  himself,  to  their  more  solid  and  more  ordinary 
merits. 

Truly,  Wagner  was  no  poet,  was  no  maker  of  "  music-dramas,"  was  no 
founder  of  a  "  new  art,"  but  simply  one  of  the  best  musicians  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  He  left  the  world  much  better  off  than  he  found  it,  although  the 
world  now  appraises  him  correctly  and  refuses  to  be  bettered  in  the  precise 
way  the  "  Master  "  willed. 

These  somewhat  revolutionary  reflections  were  awakened  on  hearing  two 
performances  of  the  "Ring"  during  last  year,  one  in  London  and  one  in 
Dresden,  where  Wagner  sometime  during  his  career  was  conductor.  The 
"  Ring,"  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  operatic  cycle  given  on  four  evenings,  the 
operas  (or  "  music-dramas,"  as  Wagner  insisted  on  calling  them),  being  titled 
Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkucre,  Siegfried  and  Gotterdammerung.    The  London 
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performance  (in  English,  too),  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Hans  Richter, 
the  amanuensis  and  friend  of  Wagner.    Richter  is  qualified  by  reason  of  great 
experience,  mastery  of  orchestral  routine  and  musical  power  for  any  task; 
he  can  make  an  orchestra  do  anything.     He  had  selected  competent  singers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  younger  English  artists,  many  of  whom  had  had  ex- 
perience at  Bayreuth.    The  chorus  was  composed  of  fresh  voices,  the  mise  en 
scene  had  careful,  if  not  extravagant,  attention,  and  the  cycle  was  rehearsed 
mdefatigably.    As  musical  performances  simply,  the  Covent  Garden  represen- 
tations were  quite  superior  to  those  in  Dresden.    The  solo  singing  was  better, 
the  orchestra  was  stronger  and  more  brilliant.    German  players  seem  to  have 
inferior  instruments:  they  are  said  to  be  more  poorly  paid  than  English  or 
American  artists;  at  any  rate,  the  strings  of  the  Dresden  orchestra  were  thin 
in  quality.    The  English  excel  in  playing  the  brass  instruments,  which  form  so 
important,  not  to  say  obstreperous,  a  part  in  the  Wagner  "music-drama." 
Only  in  dramatic  energy  did  the  Germans  surpass  their  English  cousins,  and 
even  here  the  smoother,  somewhat  colorless,  though  always-g^ateful-to-the- 
car  singing  of  the  London  soloists,  was  sometimes  pleasantly  recalled  when 
listening  to  the  virile,  energetic,  explosive,  declamatory  manner  of  a  Burrian 
or  von  Bary. 

As  I  have  suggested  above,  while  Wagner  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 

avoiding  the  patent  errors  of  his  predecessors,  he  fell  into  equally  grave  ones 

of  his  own  making.     Far  from  being  a  union  of  the  arts,  "  Der  Ring  des 

Nibdungen  "  is  really  a  series  of  plastic  poses  with  appropriate  introductory, 

accompanying  and  finishing  music  and  not  in  any  sense  a  drama,  not  in  any 

sense  a  drama  with  music.    Music  is  by  all  odds  the  managing,  predominant 

partner,  the  drama  participating  only  in  the  dividends.    There  is,  to  be  sure, 

a  dramatic  story,  but  Wagner's  work  does  not  exhibit  it ;  the  drama  is  an 

accessory  after  the  fact,  to  borrow  the  legal  phrase.    Much  of  the  time  there 

is  little  doing  on  the  stage  and  the  characters  have  to  stand  or  sit  for  tens  of 

minutes  motionless.    When  Siegfried  moves  one  foot  it  is  an  event  and  for 

him  to  step  forward,  as  if  he  were  really  going  somewhere,  is  a  cataclysm. 

Wagner,  as  in  Gotterdammerung,  is  fond  of  beginning  an  act  with  the  stage 

in  darkness :  one  can  hear  one  or  two  stage-people  singing,  but  one  can  see 

nothing,  nor  could  one  if  the  stage  were  lighted,  —  which  is  just  the  point  I 

wish  to  make.    We  have  also  the  protracted  death  scene,  where  the  dying  one 

sings  away  lustily  up  to  the  actual  moment  of  dissolution,  Fafner,  Tristan  and 

Signed,  for  example.    These  same  lapses  are  equally  in  evidence  in  Parsifal 
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and  Meistersinger :  they,  too,  have  their  moments  of  soliloquy  over  psychologi- 
cal dilemmas,  while  the  action  ceases.  During  all  these  awkward  moments 
the  music  is  strong  and  compelling,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  supports  my  con- 
tention, that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  music  and  not  in  the  drama.  Just 
now  I  called  the  Wagner  operas  plastic  poses  with  appropriate  music ;  it  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  their  true  nature  to  describe  them  as  orchestral 
music  (including  vocal  soli  treated  orchestrally)  with  auxiliary  scenery  and 
posing.  If  one  sees  one  of  the  older  operas,  like  "Figaro,"  one  is  at  once 
conscious  of  the  steady  way  in  which  the  action  is  carried  on  and  of  the 
slowness  and  tediousness,  dramatically  speaking,  of  the  Wagner  article. 

These  things  have  convinced  me  that  to  look  at  Wagner  as  a  great 
dramatic  genius  is  to  miss  his  real  greatness.  As  one  gets  better  acquainted 
with  the  "  Ring,"  with  "  Meistersinger "  and  "  Tristan,"  one  realizes,  in  an 
'ever-increasing  crescendo,  the  mighty  power  of  the  man  as  composer.  Throw- 
ing away  all  the  usual  devices  of  the  classical  composer  (devices  tried  and 
true,  sure  to  produce  an  eflFect  so  long  as  the  mind  is  moved  by  symmetries 
and  co-ordinations),  Wagner  perfected  the  system  of  representative  themes; 
by  means  of  these  the  libretto  and  music  reciprocate  with  the  utmost  nicety: 
they  fit  as  glove  on  hand.  Had  he  possessed  a  skill  in  devising  dramatic 
situations  on  the  same  level  with  the  music  he  has  written,  we  should  then 
indeed  have  had  an  admirable  Crichton  of  the  ages. 

Wagner,  the  musician,  has  influenced  all  branches  of  his  art ;  instrumental 
music  has  been  vastly  improved  in  its  orchestration,  so  much  so  that  to  the 
old  trinity  of  musical  effects.  Rhythm,  Harmony  and  Melody  must  now  be 
added  Color;  the  worn-out  formulae  of  the  schools  are  no  longer  venerated 
and  the  song,  in  particular,  has  taken  on  a  truthfulness  of  dramatic  expression, 
a  range  and  subtlety  of  emotion  never  before  dreamed  of.  If  music  ever  be- 
comes an  art  seriously  rivalling  literature  in  variety  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, it  will  owe  it  to  this  amateurish  musician,  this  anarchist  and  revolutionary 
who  was  "wanted"  by  the  police,  this  reviler  of  respectability,  this  half- 
starved  musical  tramp,  this  protege  of  a  king  and  of  the  kingly  Liszt,  this 
idol  of  the  radicals,  this  would-be  poet,  this  maker  of  dramatic  "music- 
dramas,"  this  greatest  musician  since  Beethoven. 

Hamilton  C.  Macdougall. 
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THEtoRYADS'  POOL 

Deep  in  the  sun-warmed  forest  lies  a  pool, 
Enthralled  by  some  strange  spell  of  dryads'  lore 

To  sleep,  unstirring,  that  the  crowding  trees 

May  see  their  dainty,  gold-shot  broideries 
Reflected  there  across  its  polished  floor. 

And  preen  in  shy  delight  above  the  waters  cool. 

While  ringed  without  the  solemn  pine-trees  keep 

Their  guardianship  about  the  mirror  place; 
They  capture  all  the  winds  that  pause,  half  spent. 
And  hold  them,  murmuring  at  their  prisonment. 

Lest  they  should  swoop  in  sudden,  wanton  race 
And  shatter  with  a  breath  the  pool's  enchanted  sleep. 

Isadora  Dougi^as,  1910. 


NEWSPAPER  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

I  HE  world  of  journalism,  in  which  the  average  la3anan  indis- 
criminately places  the  sub-reporter  as  well  as  the  seasoned 
war  correspondent,  seems  to  possess  an  especial  glamor  for 
college  girls,  and  every  year  there  is  a  little  group  of  grad- 
uates from  the  women's  colleges  who  try  to  enter  the  field. 
Such  stories  as  "  The  Light  that  Failed  "  have  not  popularized  the  attractions 
of  newspaper  work  undeservedly,  for  there  are  indeed  worthy  and  dignified 
positions  on  every  newspaper,  which,  if  they  were  attainable  for  women,  would 
offer  a  most  desirable  goal. 

The  term  "  newspaper  work  "  usually  suggests  the  reporting  and  editing 
oi  a  paper;  although  there  are  two  other  very  important  departments,  the 
mechanical  and  the  business.  Only  the  news  end  will  be  considered  in  this 
report  The  news  end  has  numerous  dignified  and  desirable  positions.  There 
are  the  Managing,  City,  Desk,  Day  and  Night  Editors,  whose  work  ranges 
from  keeping  the  paper  closely  in  line  with  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  owners, 
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and  the  interests  of  the  business  office,  to  the  Desk  Editors,  who  read  the  copy 
turned  in  by  reporters  all  day  long. 

The  news  is  divided  between  two  fields:  local  and  foreign.  The  City 
Editor  has  charge  of  all  local  news;  that  is,  within  a  radius  of  about  twenty 
miles.  He  keeps  a  big  book,  called  the  "Assignment"  book,  and  in  it  are 
recorded  weeks  and  months  ahead,  coming  events  of  public  and  general  inter- 
est. Keeping  this  book,  which  involves  knowing  where  and  when  news  events 
are  going  to  occur  and  how  to  get  at  them,  is  the  City  Editor's  chief  re- 
sponsibility;  nothing  should  escape  him.  Through  a  large  circle  of  acquain- 
tance, a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  city  and  every  section  thereof,  and  through 
careful  and  constant  reading  of  the  newspapers,  he  must  know  everything 
that  is  going  on  which  has  news  value,  from  the  big  conventions  to  the  small 
personal  items.  Every  morning  the  City  Editor  looks  over  the  page  of  his 
Assignment  book  and  decides  as  to  the  relative  weight  of  the  day's  events, 
assigning  them  in  order  of  importance  to  his  most  capable  men.  The  City 
Editor,  then,  must  be  primarily  a  man  among  men  —  he  must  not  only  know 
all  sorts  of  people,  but  he  must  make  them  like  him  enough  to  let  him  know 
where  something  is  going  to  happen.  He  must  be  an  alert,  active  man,  who 
has  the  whole  city  at  his  finger  tips.  His  salary,  on  the  five  papers  investi- 
gated, ranges  from  $1,820  to  $4,000  per  year,  with  an  average  of  $2412. 

Co-ordinate  in  rank  with  the  City  Editor  are  the  Desk  men,  the  Day  and 
the  Night  Editors,  whose  work  must  always  be  discriminating,  although  most 
of  it  comes  pell-mell  at  the  last  minute.  The  City  Editor's  responsibility  for 
the  news  usually  ends  with  knowing  about  it  beforehand  and  assigning  it  to 
the  right  reporter.  The  Desk  Man's  begins  when  the  reporter  comes  dashing 
in  from  the  scene  of  activities,  and  sitting  down  at  his  desk,  rattles  oflE  on  the 
long  sheets  of  yellow  copy  paper  an  account  of  what  has  happened.  The  desk 
man  glances  through  the  mass  of  copy,  which  may  be  unduly  strung  out,  or 
which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  most  important  feature  hidden  in  its 
last  paragraph,  the  afterthought  of  an  inexperienced  reporter.  Without  stop- 
ping to  read  it,  he  divines  its  gist  and  hands  it  over  to  one  of  his  assistants, 
with  instructions  as  to  editing,  before  it  goes  to  the  composing  room  to  be  set 
up  in  type.  As  the  time  for  going  to  press  approaches,  the  copy  pours  in 
taster  and  faster,  the  clock  hands  hurry  round  relentlessly,  the  composing 
room  signals  up  that  the  paper  is  already  overset,  and  yet  perhaps  now,  at  the 
last  minute,  an  item  of  first  importance  in  the  whole  day's  events  comes  in  and 
must  be  made  room  for.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  clamor,  the  Desk  Man  must 
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keq)  his  head,  racing  through  the  piles  of  copy,  weighing  its  merits  as  dis- 
criminately,  and  giving  as  cool  and  careful  decisions,  as  though  he  had  all  the 
leisure  and  quiet  in  the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  positions  there  must 
be  tremendous  nervous  tension,  that  will  eventually  tell  on  the  strongest.  The 
Desk  Men's  salaries,  on  five  papers,  range  from  $936  to  $3,000  a  year,  averag- 
ing $1,900. 

Since  the  City  Editor's  place  must  always  be  at  his  desk,  directing  the 
movements  of  his  men,  a  good  deal  of  the  responsibility  in  important  lines 
which  require  a  first-hand,  day-to-day  familiarity  is  delegated  to  specialists. 
Thus  we  have  the  Financial  Editor,  the  Political,  Sporting,  Dramatic,  and 
Musical  men.  These  special  editors  are  really  more  reporters  than  editors, 
for  the  editor  sits  at  his  desk  and  edits  the  news  which  is  brought  in,  while  the 
reporter  goes  out  on  assignments  which  are  given  him ;  a  special  editor  com- 
bines the  two  functions  by  being  entirely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  his 
own  field,  and  by  covering  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  person.  The  best  of  these 
positions  are,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  on  the  newspaper  staff,  for  while 
escaping  the  continued,  draining  responsibility  of  the  editors,  and  the  necessity 
for  constant  work  at  highest  possible  pressure,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
pick  and  choose,  taking  the  most  interesting  assignments,  and  leaving  the 
drudgery  and  the  routine  stories  to  the  "  call  men." 

These  Special  Editors  deal  intimately  with  the  most  active  and  spectacular 
phases  of  public  life.  The  political  man  is  always  important,  because  the 
parties  depend  so  much  on  the  support  of  their  newspapers ;  and  although  the 
general  political  policy  of  the  paper  is  decided  by  the  owners,  the  political  man 
wields  a  very  direct  influence  by  his  phrasing  of  delicate  issues,  by  his  omis- 
sions, by  the  general  tone  of  his  stories,  and  by  the  political  editorials  which 
he  frequently  writes.  There  are  usually  several  special  reporters  assigned  to 
the  various  lines  of  public  activity,  one  man  for  state  politics,  another  for 
dty,  a  man  at  the  State  House,  others  at  the  courts  and  City  Hall.  At  police 
headquarters,  there  are  men  on  duty  continually  throughout  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  fields  of  literary,  dramatic,  and  musical  criticism  also  have 
their  specialists,  connoisseurs  on  these  subjects,  men  who  have  gained  their 
experience  as  college  professors,  writers,  organists,  painters,  and  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  combine  the  triple  gifts,  of  their  own  art,  critical  ability, 
and  faculty  of  expression.  At  almost  the  other  extreme  of  popular  interest 
are  the  sports  with  specialists  on  base  ball,  foot  ball,  yachting,  golf,  sparring, 
automobiles,  horses,  college  and  school  athletics.     Other  lines  which  are  so 
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constantly  active  as  to  require  the  attention  of  a  special  man  are  the  water 
front,  railroads,  suburban  correspondents  and  exchanges.  Responsibility  in 
these  positions  varies  with  the  character  of  the  paper,  and  the  temporary  im- 
portance of  the  department.  The  yachting  man  is  given  the  front  page  day 
after  day  when  the  cup  races  are  on.  One  paper  always  makes  a  specialty  of 
clever  and  serious  dramatic  criticism,  which  builds  up  a  circulation  among 
thoughtful  theatre-goers,  while  another  paper  has  only  the  lightest,  most  super- 
ficial theatre  comment,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  water  front  news  —  all  in- 
coming and  outgoing  vessels,  and  trade  conditions. 

After  the  news  instinct,  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  every  newspaper 
man,  it  is  very  essential  that  these  special  editors  should  be  "good  mixers," 
men  whom  other  men  like  and  trust,  who  are  good  fellows  all  the  way  through, 
from  being  apt  story-tellers  to  respecting  a  confidence  absolutely.  Only  by 
gaining  a  reputation  for  discretion  and  conscientiousness  can  a  man  hope  to 
work  his  way  up  to  reporting  that  counts  among  important  people,  who, 
knowing  that  they  can  trust  him,  will  give  him  tips  and  information  in  advance, 
to  be  released  at  a  certain  hour.  The  Associated  Press,  for  instance,  gets  the 
reports  of  executive  committees  and  special  documents  hours  and  sometimes 
several  days  before  even  the  legislative  bodies  hear  the  results.  The  chairmen 
of  these  committees  know  that  this  information  is  as  safe  with  such  men  as 
with  the  committee  itself,  and  that  no  temptation  or  bribe  to  run  a  "  scoop  " 
would  ever  let  this  news  get  into  print  one  minute  before  the  hour  for  release 
which  they  themselves  had  specified.  Many  special  editors  draw  good  salaries, 
for  a  paper's  reputation  is  often  built  up  on  the  clever  stories  of  its  star  re- 
porters, and  the  men  who  can  always  be  depended  on  for  a  brilliant  story 
draw  salaries  running  up  to  $75  and  $100  per  week,  while  the  majority  of 
special  editors  probably  average  between  $30  and  $40. 

This  leaves  only  one  other  important  position,  that  of  rewrite  man, 
who  is  found  on  four  of  the  papers  visited.  He  does  a  specialized  work,  form- 
erly included  in  the  duties  of  the  general  reporter.  For  newspapers  used  to 
demand  of  their  reporters  literary  ability,  a  vivid,  picturesque,  compact  style, 
and  ability  to  "build  heads."  This  is  a  very  complicated  art,  usually  left  to 
the  Desk  Men  to-day.  Nearly  every  paper  has  its  characteristic  form  of  head 
lines.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  Boston  Transcript  recalls  its  famous  "in- 
verted pyramid  head,"  a  four-line  head  with  single  words  diminishing  in 
length  between  each  line.  It  is  indeed  an  acquired  art  to  compose  these  heads, 
using  short  words  which  shall  fit  into  the  lines  and  make  a  symmetrical  ap- 
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pearance,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  gist  of  the  article,  compactly  sum- 
marized. In  the  past,  the  star  reporter  was  the  man  who  could,  at  a  political 
convention,  for  instance,  simultaneously  take  down  in  shorthand  the  essential 
parts  of  the  leading  speech,  write  a  poignant  introduction  which  should 
summarize  the  general  aspects  of  the  situation,  and  build  a  head 
for  the  article.  Before  the  orator  had  finished  speaking,  the  reporter,  recog- 
nizing that  he  had  reached  the  perfimctory  closing  remarks,  would  finish  his 
article,  head,  general  introduction,  extracts  from  the  speech,  and  conclusion, 
and  rush  it  off  to  the  news  desk  by  one  of  the  messenger  boys  standing  at  his 
elbow,  so  that  when  the  crowd  poured  out  of  the  doors  half  an  hour  later  the 
newsboys  would  be  crying  the  results  of  the  convention  on  the  streets. 

But  to-day  there  are  two  schools  of  journalism,  and  the  new  one,  or 
''Hearst  plan,"  as  it  is  called,  has  almost  supplanted  the  old.     By  this  new 
plan,  the  reporter  "  on  call "  is  solely  a  news  gatherer,  and  his  work  has  lost 
much  of  its  charm.    The  literary  part  of  the  work  is  being  turned  over  more 
and  more  to  the  news  desk,  where  sit  half  a  dozen  rewrite  men,  who  are  the 
literary  force  of  the  paper.    As  the  copy  comes  in,  the  News  Editor  or  Desk 
Man  glances  through  it  and  tosses  it  over  to  one  of  them  with  directions.    It 
may  be  a  rambling  tale  of  1,000  words  and  "  make  that  a  50- word  item  "  in 
which  every  one  of  the  essential  features  shall  be  included;  or  it  may  be  a 
hasty  dashing  down  of  100  bare  words  of  names  and  places  and  facts,  for 
which  the  public  are  all  eager  and  "  work  it  over  into  a  2,000-word  story." 
Then,  consistently  with  the  degree  of  sensationalism  in  which  his  paper  in- 
dulges, the  rewrite  man  selects  the  most  thrilling  or  touching  or  important 
element  in  the  story  and  features  it,  putting  into  it  as  much  of  the  sympathy 
and  human  interest  of  Balzac's  "  Comedie  Humaine,"  for  instance,  as  he  is 
capable.    The  New  York  Sun  has  the  best  rewrite  men  in  the  country,  and 
their  salaries  range  up  to  and  over  $100  per  week,  but  on  any  paper  a  good 
rewrite  man  is  worth  from  $30  up.    The  demands  of  this  position,  however, 
are  tremendous,  for  besides  inexhaustible  originality  in  clever  devices  and  tell- 
ing droll  tales,  besides  great  versatility  in  the  use  of  humor,  satire,  and  de- 
scription, he  must  be  well-posted  on  current  affairs  and  conditions  in  every 
possfcle  field  from  a  foot-ball  game  to  a  dressmakers'  convention;  he  must 
recognize  in  a  mass  of  copy  the  essential  parts  of  the  story  at  once,  know  the 
lechnical  terms  of  that  line  and  how  to  use  them. 

These  higher  editorial  and  reportorial  positions  have  decided  attractions. 
There  is  the  charm  of  constant  variety,  of  opportunity  for  original  work,  and 
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the  fascination  of  being  always  abreast  of  the  times.  Such  positions  also  have 
prestige,  they  are  dignified,  they  require  thoughtful,  careful  work,  to  which 
the  public  renders  respect  and  recognition.  But  there  are  handicaps  which 
are  thought  to  oflFer  serious  objections  for  women.  All  the  editors  and  news- 
paper women  interviewed  feel  strongly  that  the  high  nervous  strain  under 
which  the  editors  must  work,  especially  in  the  last  hour  before  the  paper  goes 
to  press,  would  wear  a  woman  out  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  maelstrom  of  hurry 
and  anxiety,  and,  for  the  man  at  the  top,  of  intense  responsibility,  which  all  the 
people  who  know  it  seem  to  feel,  that  no  mere  outsider  can  even  faintly  con- 
ceive without  experience.  Woman's  ability  to  control  such  situations  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  newspaper  people  themselves  doubt  it,  and 
point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  women  holding  such  positions  in  Boston. 

The  nervous  strain  which  the  Desk  Editors  and  Rewrite  Men  in  the  news 
room  particularly  feel,  does  not  so  especially  apply  to  the  work  of  the  special 
reporter  and  editor,  but  here  there  is  another  handicap  for  women  and  fully 
as  great  a  one.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  being  unable  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
men  who  are  doing  the  world's  work  and  who  command  public  attention. 
This  handicap  is  likely  to  maintain  so  long  as  men  hold  not  only  the  centre, 
but  practically  the  entire  stage  of  public  interest,  where  women  do  not  mingle 
with  them  naturally.  Still,  a  step  in  advance  of  a  generation  or  so  ago  has 
been  made,  when  women  never  thought  of  looking  at  the  newspapers,  for  all 
newspaper  men  realize  that  they  must  to-day  recognize  and  remember  their 
large  feminine  audience,  which  seriously  affects  the  popularity  and  circulation 
of  their  paper.  As  a  concession  to  this  element,  we  find  the  woman's  page  of 
"  Household  Hints "  and  "  Fashion  Notes "  in  almost  every  paper,  and  the 
thoughtful  reader  must  feel  that  the  possibilities  of  this  page  may  be  widely  de- 
veloped and  extended.  Whether  we  shall  swing  further,  and  from  reading  the 
papers  and  watching  events  step  fully  into  the  arena  on  an  equality  with  men  of 
affairs  who  monopolize  so  large  a  portion  of  the  daily  news,  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion.^ That  women  have  not  progressed  very  far  in  the  march  of  newspaper 
events,  is  indicated  by  a  summary  of  the  tables  of  contents  of  four  Boston 
dailies :  the  Transcript,  Herald,  Globe,  and  Advertiser.  Out  of  a  total  of  178 
items,  14  deal  with  fires,  thunderstorms,  and  impersonal  events;  3  concern 
both  men  and  women  —  2  marriages  and  a  family  reunion;  153  are  about 
men,  their  deeds,  organizations,  and  interests ;  while  only  8  are  concerned  with 
women.  Of  these  8,  in  5  cases  woman  takes  only  a  passive  part  —  she  is  the 
victim  of  one  murder  and  one  wife-beating ;  "  Fire  ruins  a  bride's  gifts  and 
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trousseau,"  "  Relatives  prevent  woman  giving  $so,ocx>  to  sun-worshippers," 
"  13  Mormon  women  are  ordered  deported."  The  3  items  in  which  she  takes 
an  active  part  may  also  be  of  interest ;  "  Woman  burglar  ransacks  New  York 
flat,"  "  72-year-old  pickpocket  confesses  guilt,"  *'  Women  give  historic  island 
to  the  nation."  On  the  other  hand,  the  153  items  in  which  only  men  are  in- 
volved make  up  a  very  broad  list  of  interests : 

Politics  and  politicians 34]  86  items  from  which,  by  their 

Mtmicipal  officials  and  enterprises. . .  .12}- very  nature,  women  are  likely 

Military  orders  and  events iij  to  be  excluded. 

Explorers  and  inventors 8 

Finance,  Trade,  and  Labor 21 

Sports,  shows,  and  amusements 24 

Foreign  Royalty  and  Nobility 8 

Deaths  and  accidents 10 

Crimes  and  criminal  attempts 15 

Legal  actions   7 

Other 3 

Total    153 

Perhaps  if  woman  raises  the  percentage  of  her  activities  from  1.7%  to 
something  of  a  more  substantial  nature,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  persuade  men 
to  recognize  her  position  in  the  business  world.  Of  the  six  editors  interviewed, 
five  agreed  that  the  average  man's  prejudice  against  talking  to  a  woman 
seriously,  or  trusting  her  with  important  information  would  prove  a  serious 
handicap  to  a  girl.  This  would  especially  apply  to  political,  financial,  military 
and  water-front  news. 

There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  scandal  and  murder  news  that  would  be 
so  extremely  disagreeable  as  to  deter  a  woman  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  it.  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  critic's  work,  but  perhaps  the 
reason  which  one  prominent  critic  gave  for  there  being  practically  no  women 
critics  may  be  more  broadly  applied  to  the  whole  field.  He  says  that  in  all  his 
yc3n  of  experience  he  has  never  found  a  girl  reporter  whom  he  could  trust, 
even  enough  to  train.  He  thinks  that  perhaps  the  clever,  discriminating 
woman,  capable  of  doing  serious  work,  is  too  ambitious  and  able  in  her  own 
line  to  find  it  worth  while  to  settle  down  to  the  necessary  apprenticeship.  Un- 
willingness to  put  up  with  inconveniences  and  particularly  disagreeable  condi- 
tions may  very  possibly  deter  many  clever  women,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
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literary  ability,  would  naturally  be  attracted  to  newspaper  work  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  writing.  For  with  the  exception  of  special  concessions  occasionally 
made  to  some  man  or  woman  of  established  reputation  in  his  art  or  profession, 
who  may  do  part-time  work  at  his  own  convenience,  newspapers  lay  down 
fairly  strenuous  and  exacting  conditions  for  their  apprentices. 

Reporter  "  on  call "  is  the  only  position  on  any  of  these  papers  open  to 
the  inexperienced  candidate,  and  such  reporting  is  very  different  from  the 
work  of  the  special  experienced  man  that  has  already  been  described.  The 
hours  are  long  and  irregular.  On  a  morning  paper,  they  run  from  one  in  the 
afternoon  to  midnight,  usually,  with  an  occasional  evening  oflF;  but  the  free 
evenings  can  never  be  counted  on  in  advance,  they  only  come  when,  the  news 
happens  to  be  slack*  In  the  afternoon  papers,  the  hours  are  almost  as  bad,  for 
while  they  are  only  supposed  to  be  from  8.30  or  9.00  to  5.00,  an  assignment 
will  very  often  come  in  at  the  last  minute  that  will  keep  the  reporter  out  until 
midnight.  This  means  no  freedom  whatever.  Girls  say  they  cannot  make  a 
positive  engagement  to  go  to  the  theatre  even  twelve  hours  ahead.  The  ir- 
regular hours  also  aflFect  the  meals.  An  assignment  often  takes  the  reporter 
out  into  the  suburbs  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  where  restaurants  are  unheard  of 
and  where  one  can  only  work  ahead  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  get  back  to 
town.  It  means  all  kinds  of  weather,  too,  for  suicides  and  elopements  will 
occur,  be  it  fair  day  or  foul,  in  houses  several  miles  from  the  nearest  car-track, 
and  they  have  to  be  looked  up  at  once.  A  long,  hard  trip  like  this  is  not  only 
an  every-day  matter,  but  it  means  no  extra  pay.  Some  papers  start  their  re- 
porters with  mere  expenses, —  that  is,  car- fare  and  telephone  fees,  —  then  if 
they  seem  promising,  they  are  taken  on  the  staflF  at  an  initial  salary  of  $6,  $8, 
or  $10.  One  paper  pays  $12  to  start,  but  it  usually  secures  reporters  who  have 
served  their  apprenticeship  on  other  papers.  Some  papers  pay  only  for  space 
work  at  first  —  that  is,  about  two  cents  a  line  for  every  line  printed ;  but  as  the 
desk  usually  cuts  the  stories  in  two  or  even  more,  this  makes  a  meagre  salary, 
unless  the  beginner  has  real  ability,  and  can  turn  in  acceptable  copy  from  the 
start. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  "journalism"  has  its  fascination  at 
first,  the  irregularity  of  the  life,  the  change  and  variety  of  interests  every  day, 
the  novel  independence  of  rushing  back  to  the  office  at  mid-night  and  dashing 
off  a  lot  of  "  good  stuff, "  a  boy  waiting  at  one's  elbow  to  run  down  the  room 
with  page  after  page  of  the  long  yellow  copy  paper  to  the  impatient  Desk  Editor, 
who  hurriedly  passes  it  along  to  the  waiting  compositors.    But  for  the  most 
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enthusiastic  the  life  palls.  Even  the  wUdest  irregularity  becomes  monotonous, 
and  by  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  long  news  room,  brilliantly  lighted  and 
feverish  with  activity  until  far  past  midnight,  night  after  night  becomes  intoler- 
able. As  the  novelty  wears  off,  enthusiasm  gradually  dies  away,  for  the  work 
at  this  stage  is  disillusioning  and  not  such  as  to  hold  the  new  reporter's  interest 
He  must  be  available  or  on  call  for  any  sort  of  an  assignment  that  may  come 
up.  Of  course,  all  the  important  events,  the  political  conventions  and  speeches, 
•  the  big  games  and  matches,  the  interesting  interviews  are  assigned  to  the  older 
reporters,  men  of  unfailing  reliability.  This  leaves  to  the  new  incumbent  not  a 
very  wide  nor  very  desirable  field.  Especially  on  papers  which  follow  up  sensa- 
tional stories  and  feature  mysterious  clues,  as  the  majority  of  papers  do  to-day, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  prying  around  necessary  on  these  miscellaneous 
assignments.  This  often  involves  impertinences  which  people  resent,  and  means 
eventually  becoming  calloused,  not  only  to  rebuffs,  but  in  many  cases  to  methods 
and  tricks  which  the  same  person  would  consider  dishonorable  in  private  life. 
For  above  every  consideration,  especially  to  the  young  reporter,  is  held  up  the 
necessity  of  "  getting  the  news." 

Every  newspaper  man  interviewed  asserted  with  great  emphasis  that  the 
essential  requisite  for  success,  be  it  as  young  reporter,  or  experienced  editor, 
is  the  news  instinct.  The  older  reporters,  authorities  in  their  various  lines,  have 
rq)utations  to  guard,  for  trustworthiness,  and  for  reliability,  so  the  new-comers 
must  do  the  prying  which  is  most  likely  to  be  discovered,  finding  out  what 
people  are  trying  to  hide  through  shame  or  modesty,  filling  up  the  columns  of 
the  paper  with  the  idle  and  often  vicious  gossip  that  the  public  taste  demands. 
Furthermore,  since  the  advent  of  the  rewrite  man,  the  reporter  is  becoming 
more  and  more  merely  a  news  gatherer.  The  news  instinct  is  not  only  increas- 
ingly valuable,  it  is  becoming  the  only  requisite  to  success. 

This  instinct,  or  "  nose  for  news,"  is  a  rather  mysterious  quality.  The  six 
editors  interviewed  agreed  that  it  is  an  innate  quality,  and  one  which,  not 
inborn,  can  never  be  developed.  Moreover,  they  also  agree  that  one  can  never 
judge  of  its  presence  by  appearances.  Sometimes  the  most  unpromising  mater- 
ial will  manifest  it  from  the  start,  and  again  a  most  capable  man  in  other 
respects  will  lack  it.  It  is  ability  to  recognize  news  in  whatever  form  or 
disguise,  and  news  is  anything  with  sufficient  significance  to  interest  the  public. 
As  the  public  is  about  the  most  complex  thing  in  the  world,  it  may  be  interested 
from  a  variety  of  standpoints,  and  it  is  the  man  who  is  big  enough  to  recognize 
human  interest  in  any  guise,  who  can  get  away  from  himself  and  his  little 
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personal  point  of  view  absolutely,  that  will  recognize  news  possibilities  in 
trivial  items. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  element  of  luck  which  scarcely  bears  analysis,  but 
certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  big  reporters  always  seem  to  be  in  places  just  when 
something  happens.  This  is  the  instinct  part  —  half  occult,  and  a  little 
exaggerated  perhaps,  but  on  Newspaper  Row  there  are  remarkable  instances 
of  men  who  do  have  the  luck,  who  again  and  again,  all  over  the  world  where- 
ever  they  happened  to  go  have  been  just  in  time  to  witness  and  write  brilliant 
records  of  the  world's  unusual  phenomena  —  earth-quakes,  conflagrations,  and 
riots.  The  significant  point  here,  however,  is  the  attitude  generally  taken  by 
newspaper  people  that  women,  almost  without  exception,  lack  the  news  instinct. 
The  editors  say  that  they  have  not  the  detective  spirit,  they  do  not  get  around 
quickly  enough  to  make  brilliant  scoops;  their  forte  is  and  has  been  writing 
human  interesting  stories,  weaving  a  web  of  romance  about  some  little  news 
item,  the  work  which  is  now  chiefly  handed  over  to  the  rewrite  men.  But  the 
rewrite  man  must  have  such  a  combination  of  news  instinct  to  recognize  the 
essentials  of  some  long  story,  and  ability  to  write  fast  and  well,  even  brilliantly, 
under  tremendous  pressure  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that,  as  the  name  implies,  no 
women  are  doing  this  work  either. 

Not  only  then  does  this  disagreeable  nature  of  the  apprenticeship  deter  a 
woman  from  attempting  it,  but  she  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  editors  inter- 
viewed, very  valuable  for  the  work  after  all.  In  fact,  of  these  six  editors,  three 
said  flatly  that  there  was  no  desirable  opening  for  women  on  their  papers,  while 
the  other  three  who  asserted  that  there  was  an  opening,  admitted  that  they 
consider  a  position  with  a  maximum  possible  salary  of  $i8  to  $20  a  week,  a 
desirable  opening  for  a  woman." 

Woman's  present  position  on  seven  Boston  papers  is  of  interest.  Of  2,092 
employees,  45  are  women :  and  of  this  45,  26  are  doing  the  usual  stenographic 
and  cashier  work.  Only  19  are  employed  in  the  News  End,  as  contrasted  with 
approximately  472  men  reporters,  editors  and  correspondents.  Of  responsible 
positions  as  editors  and  special  reporters,  there  are  about  228  and  men  are 
holding  every  one  of  them.  Women  are,  in  fact,  limited  to  four  classes  of  subor- 
dinate positions.  These  figures  are  the  most  significant  in  that  although  women 
have  shown  literary  tendencies  and  interests  ever  since  the  days  of  Fannie 
Bumey,  they  have  not  made  much  headway  in  the  newspaper  world  in  Boston. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  push  ahead  into  every  possible 
opening.    Two  of  the  positions  held  by  women  are  referred  to  as  Editors  — 
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the  Society  Editor  and  the  Woman's  Page  Editor.  They  were  not  described 
with  the  leading  positions,  however,  because  they  are  so  very  much  inferior  in 
importance,  prestige,  and  pay.  Ten  women  are  regular  reporters,  taking 
assignments  as  they  come  in,  and  doing  approximately  the  same  work  as  the 
inexperienced  men  reporters  "  on  call."  Five  women  are  special  reporters, 
being  reserved  for  occasions  such  as  society  affairs,  conventions  and  meetings 
of  women's  clubs  and  religious  organizations.  Two  women  are  Society  Editors, 
and  the  remaining  two  do  miscellaneous  work,  of  a  general  woman's  page 
nature. 

The  Editor  of  the  Woman's  Page  is  usually  a  woman.  She  must  have 
originality  and  ingenuity  to  devise  new  attractions  for  her  page,  to  respond  to 
popular  interest  with  various  columns  of  housekeeping  hints,  ethical  retiect-ons, 
or  advice  to  the  love-lorn.  She  must  be  seasonable  with  directions  for  putting 
away  woolens  in  the  spring,  and  how  to  fill  up  chinks  in  the  windows  as  the 
winter  approaches.  She  must  read  the  papers,  listen  to  people,  and  note  the 
currents  of  public  attention,  get  interviews  with  some  popular  woman  —  actress 
or  lecturer  —  give  pictures  of  some  hotel  or  other  business  concern  run  by 
women.  This  is  not  high  order  of  literary  labor,  as  one  realizes  when  one  reads 
these  woman's  pages,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  development.  We 
must  realize  that '  these  pages  are  all  in  response  to  popular  demand  —  of 
farmers'  wives  for  miles  around,  who,  on  their  isolated  farms,  debarred  from 
neighbors  and  gossipy  afternoons,  welcome  the  messenger  from  the  great  city, 
with  its  whole  chatty  page  full  of  their  interests,  of  the  very  things  that  they,  if 
they  could,  would  talk  about  over  the  back  fence.  And  there  are  also  the  wives 
of  the  mechanics  and  laborers  all  through  the  city,  who,  isolated  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  care^,  tied  down  to  the  eternal  cooking  and  washing  and 
mending,  can  only  snatch  a  minute  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  read  the  woman's 
page  in  their  favorite  paper.  Some  wise  woman,  alive  to  unexploited  possibil- 
ities may  eventually  recognize  and  develop  this  direct  path  of  influence  and 
communication  with  the  public  For  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  time  and 
money,  this  page  might  carry  into  thousands  of  homes  the  very  messages  for 
which  settlements  and  district  nurses  and  churches  and  hospitals  are  organizing 
classes  —  the  fundamental  facts  of  housewifery  and  motherhood,  cleanliness, 
diet  for  infants,  the  care  of  tuberculosis  in  the  home ;  or  reaching  out  to  another 
type  of  reader,  might  persistently  mold  the  opinions  of  the  more  enlightened 
on  saner  ethical  principles  than  are  now  found  in  advise  to  the  love-lorn  and 
similar  columns.     Although  one  Managing  Editor  and  the  Woman's  Page 
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Editor  of  another  paper  realized  this  and  were  very  sanguine  as  to  the  possib- 
ities  of  the  page,  the  opportunity  is  not  generally  recognized,  and  the  position 
is  as  yet  by  no  means  one  of  importance. 

Rather  akin  to  the  woman's  page  is  the  special  work  for  the  Sunday 
papers,  and  there  are  probably  more  women  engaged  in  this  department  than 
in  any  other  branch.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  any  statistics  about 
them,  as  the  "  Sunday  Magazine  "  is  space  work,  paid  for  at  from  $5  to  $8  per 
column,  and  the  contributors  are  not  members  of  the  staff,  but  free  lances, 
sending  in  what  they  like,  when  they  like,  often  working  for  two  or  three  papers 
at  a  time.  They  are  absolutely  independent  in  their  hours.  As  to  subject 
matter,  they  must  consider  the  public,  and  give  it  what  it  wants.  Popular 
interest  now  runs  largely  to  the  sensational,  and  the  best  chance  to-day  is  in 
riding  on  the  back  of  a  car-tender,  getting  an  interview  with  Evelyn  Shaw,  or 
spending  a  night  in  the  police  station  for  the  sake  of  writing  it  up.  There  are 
also  women  artists  who  sketch  the  wonderful  Frenchy  figures  and  Merry- 
Widow  sailors  that  adorn  our  Sunday  supplements,  and  they  are  almost  always 
paid  by  space.  The  Society  Editor,  when  the  paper  has  one,  is  always  a  woman, 
and  she  is  a  familiar  figure  to  almost  everybody.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
realized,  however,  that  she  is  held  in  no  higher  regard  in  her  own  ofiice  than 
among  the  people  whom  she  drags,  unwilling  victims,  into  print.  As  one  editor 
said,  the  Society  Editor  has  a  disagreeable  job.  She  must  have  years  of  training 
to  know  everyone  in  society  and  to  find  the  leaky  channels  on  which  she  can 
depend  for  news.  During  this  training,  she  must  become  absolutely  hardened, 
willing  to  forego  people's  confidence,  to  use  her  friends  one  and  all,  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  her  one  purpose  of  getting  the  gossipy  news  into  print  first. 

Such  are  the  positions  to  which  women  are  limited.  The  pay  varies :  with 
the  paper,  the  individual  ability  of  the  woman,  and  her  years  of  experience,  but 
the  maximum  for  all  these  positions  on  any  of  the  six  papers  is  $35  a  week.  In 
the  cases  of  15  reporters,  the  minimum  salary  was  $8,  the  maximum  $35,  and 
the  average  $18.  The  two  Society  Editors  averaged  $26  and  the  two  Woman's 
Page  Editors,  $14.  $18  means  probably  the  high-water  mark  that  the  average 
newspaper  woman  in  "Boston  can  hope  to  achieve  after  a  life-time's  work, 
because  for  a  woman,  newspaper  work  leads  to  little.  There  are  rumors  of 
phenomenal  salaries  on  New  York  papers  to  popular  special  story  writers,  but 
they  seem  to  be  rare  and  a  matter  of  luck,  due  rather  to  the  happy  accident  of 
making  a  temporary  hit  with  the  fickle  public  than  to  either  brilliance  or  hard 
work.    There  are  also  stories  of  prominent  magazine  writers  and  novelists  who 
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gained  their  first  experience  in  newspaper  work,  and  some  of  the  young  girl 
reporters  talk  of  "  working  up  into  magazine  writing,"  but  they  point  out  no 
predecessors  here  in  Boston,  and  their  ambitions  are  very  indefinite  and  vague. 
'Finally,  what  conclusions  shall  we  draw  as  to  the  desirability  of  newspaper 
work  for  women?  We  are  met  by  three  grave  handicaps  —  the  present 
difficulty  of  mingling  on  an  equal  footing  with  men  of  affairs,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  getting  the  news  from  them ;  the  physical  strain  of  the  high 
pressure  work  necessary  for  rushing  a  modem  successful  sheet  into  press, 
which  debars  all  but  women  of  iron  physique ;  and  lastly,  the  obstacles  at  the 
start  The  apprenticeship  that  is  so  essential  for  pronrotion  in  newspaper  work  is 
objectionable  for  women  from  many  points  of  view  —  physical  strain,  prejudice 
of  the  men  against  giving  them  all  sorts  of  assignments  and  their  own  distastes 
for  work  which,  while  often  unpleasant,  cannot  be  wide  enough  to  fit  them  for 
promotion,  and  must,  therefore,  after  all  be  futile.  Entering  Newspaper  Row 
as  it  is  organized  to-day,  with  a  determination  to  win  success,  almost  necessarily 
involves,  and  more  than  in  most  other  lines,  breaking  down  certain  fundamental 
standards  of  womanhood  and  of  the  dignity  and  reserve  which  belong  to  her, 
which  might  belter  be  guarded  and  preserved. 

Gertrude  Marvin,  1907. 

Walladcy  FeUow,  Research  Department,  Women's  Btfocatiottal  and  Indnstrial  Union. 


THE  USE  OF  IT  ALL 


"  I'm  afraid  it's  too  much,  Jim."  The  words  were  almost  a  question  as  the 
woman  glanced  up,  half-timidly,  half  expectantly,  at  the  tall  man  beside  her. 
The  two  were  standing  before  the  window  of  a  large  furniture  shop,  behind 
whose  plate  glass  a  miscellaneous  array  of  upholstered  sofas,  spindle-legged 
chairs  and  shiny  tables  combined  to  attract  the  passerby.  "  I  think  perhaps 
we'd  better  keep  on  looking,"  the  speaker  continued,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  '*  We  have  an  hour  yet,  you  know,  and  we  don't  want  to  spend  too  — 
too  much," 

But  the  man  interrupted,  smiling  into  her  anxious,  grey  eyes  with  merry, 
blue  ones,  "  Too  much !  Ah,  Jemiie,  there's  no  fear  of  your  ever  spending  too 
roudi  of  anything  but  time  in  your  shopping.  Why,  we've  been  '  traipesing ' 
around  since  one  o'clock,  and  we've  been  to  every  store  in  the  city,  till  now 
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here  we  are  back  where  we  started  from  and  you  talk  about  keeping  on !  You 
know  that's  the  chair  you're  going  to  have  —  you  decided  that  when  you  first 
saw  it  two  hours  ago  —  and  I  still  say  it  isn't  too  much,  so  do  let's  go  in  and 
have  it  over  with." 

"  Jim !"  the  gray  eyes  were  still  anxious  and  a  little  reproachful.  "  How 
can  you  talk  so?  I  don't  know  whether  you're  joking  or  in  earnest  Don't  you 
know  it's  a  very  serious  thing  to  buy  furniture  for  a  house  that  has  got  to  last 
for  —  why  forever,  you  might  say  —  and  one  can't  spend  too  much  time?" 

The  eyes  looking  into  hers  grew  kindly  serious  as  the  man  answered, 
"  You're  right  as  usual,  Jennie,  and  I  wouldn't  think  of  joking  about  such  a 
serious  business.  But,  honestly,  now  that  you  —  that  we  I  mean, —  have  really 
decided  on  this  chair  and  can  see  just  how  fine  it  will  look  in  a  certain  cozy 
little  sitting  room,  do  let's  go  in  and  finish  this  shopping  trip."  He  swung  away 
from  the  window  as  he  spoke  and  closely  followed  by  his  wife,  resolutely 
entered  the  big  shop. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  they  again  appeared,  and  the  man  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  they  stepped  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  I  guess  you  have  a  talent  for  shopping  all  right,  Jennie,  "  he  said.  "  Who 
ever  would  have  supposed  it  would  take  that  long  to  buy  the  thing  after  '  twas 
picked  out?"  I'm  mighty  glad  you  were  here  to  do  it,  but  you  look  worn  to  a 
frazzle  and  we'd  better  be  going  home.    The  Kid  will  think  you're  lost  for  sure." 

The  woman  at  his  side  sighed  happily.  "  Oh  he's  all  right,  and  he'll  be  just 
as  pleased  as  we  are  over  the  chair.  Can't  you  hear  him  asking  questions  about 
it  before  it  comes?  He'll  want  to  know  the  color  of  the  cushions  —  they're 
green,  you  know  —  and  how  big  it  is,  and  how  long  the  legs  are,  and  —  and  — 
oh,  ever  so  many  more  questions  than  I  can  think  of  —  Oh,  there's  the  car !" 

Together  they  scrambled  aboard  the  trolley,  crowded  at  this  time  of  day 
with  home-going  suburbanites.  But  while  she  sat  jammed  between  two  bundle 
laden  shoppers,  with  Jim  hanging  to  a  strap  beside  her,  the  woman,  forgetful 
of  her  weariness,  chattered  on  again. 

"  Don't  you  remember  how,  when  we  bought  the  dining  room  set,  the  Kid 
wanted  to  know  how  many  rounds  there  were  in  the  chair  backs  and  we  couldn't 
tell  him?  I  declare  I  was  as  anxious  as  he  to  count  them  when  they  finally 
came.  Oh  Jim,"  the  grey  eyes  were  almost  beseeching  again,"  isn't  it  beautiftil 
to  be  furnishing  our  own  house?" 

The  man  nodded  down  at  her,  grinning.    "  Sure,"  he  said,  "  we've  been 
long  enough  doing  it" 
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His  wife  sighed  a  little.  "  I  know  it.  You've  worked  so  hard.  There 
won't  be  much  for  you  and  the  Kid  to  put  in  the  bank  tonight,  will  there  ?  But 
never  mind.  That  chair  is  the  last  really  big  thing  we'll  get  for  a  long  time 
and  the  house  is  " — 

"  Here  we  are,  Jennie."  The  car  stopped  with  a  lurch  at  a  familiar  comer, 
and  in  a  minute  more  she  and  Jim  had  walked  through  a  tiny  white  gate  and 
reached  —  home ! 

To  strangers  it  was  merely  a  square  little  box  of  a  house,  set  rather  too 
near  the  street  in  a  none  too   desirable  locality,  with  a  narrow  walk  leading  up 
to  a  porch  on  which  boxes  of  geraniums  drooped  in  the  afternoon  sun.    To  the 
man  and  woman  at  the  gate,  it  represented  the  goal  toward  which  they  had 
been  aiming  during  the  ten  years  of  their  married  life.    It  was  theirs ;  every 
board  in  the  house,  every  inch  of  the  little  plot  of  land  had  been  paid  for  only 
after  long  patient  saving  and  self  denial  —  and  the  sight  of  it,  and  of  the  child 
who  came  running  to  meet  them,  brought  the  glad  tears  to  the  woman's  eyes. 
But  she  brushed  them  away  before  the  man  at  her  side  could  see,  and  ran 
quickly  on  into  the  house,  leaving  him  and  the  child  to  follow  more  slowly. 
Supper  was  a  gay  meal  in  the  little  household  that  night. 
"  Is  it  very  big?  "    The  boys  eyes  were  round  with  curiosity  as  he  glanced 
from  father  to  mother  and  paused,  with  spoon  balanced  and  mouth  open,  to 
catch  the  answer. 

The  man  answered  with  his  easy,  good  natured  laugh.    "  Big  enough,  son, 
to  hold  your  Dad  and  your  Mother  but  no  more.    You'll  have  to  sit  on  the 


"Can't  I  sit  on  the  arm?" 

"  No,  sir,  't  isn't  wide  enough." 

"Nor  on  the  back?" 

"No,  sir,  too  high." 

"Then  I  shall  sit  in  Mother's  lap."  The  boy  turned  quickly,  raising  big, 
grey  eyes,  with  the  same  wistful  expression  as  her  own,  to  his  mother's  face. 
"Shan't  I,  Mother?" 

"  Yes,  you  shall.  Son,"  she  answered  back  at  him."  "  Father  was  only 
joking.  See,  he's  laughing  at  you  now.  You'll  see  when  the  chair  comes  that 
it's  large  enough  for  all  of  us,  but  it's  meant  especially  for  Father  when  he 
comes  home  so  tired  at  night." 

"And  for  Mother,  when  she's  all  worn  out  with  looking  out  for  your 
worthless  Dad." 
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Jim's  careless  blue  eyes  grew  serious  as  he  gazed  at  the  little  woman  busy 
replenishing  the  boy's  dish  of  mush  and  milk.  She  glanced  up  at  him,  shaking 
her  head  reprovingly. 

''  Please,  Jim,  don't  talk  like  that  You're  not  worthless  and  you  ought  not 
to  say  so,  even  in  fun.  Nobody  ever  had  a  better  husband.  You've  never 
broken  your  promise,  and  we've  worked  together  always  till  —  now  —  Oh,  Jim, 
don't  think  me  silly,  but  isn't  it  beautiful  to  know  that  it's  all  owrs,  and  that  now 
we  can  spend  all  the  time  we  want  just  getting  nice  things  of  our  own  to  put 
in  it?" 

"You're  right,  Jennie,  it's  O.  K.,"  the  man  leaned  across  the  table  on 
shirt-sleeved  arms,  stretching  out  a  hand  for  one  of  hers,  "  and  you  deserve 
every  bit  of  the  credit.  You  kept  me  from  making  an  ass  of  myself  when  I  was 
a  kid.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  girl  —  "  he  broke  off  with  a  shrug  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  tilting  it  away  from  the  table.  "  Well,  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
have  the  boy  go  down  town  with  his  dad  Saturday  nights,  now." 

"  Will  we  go  tonight  and  put  the  money  in  the  bank  ?"  The  child  scrambled 
down  from  his  chair  and  climbed  up  on  the  man's  knee. 

"  Sure,  son,  we'll  go  every  Saturday  night  if  there's  only  ten  cents  to  put 
in.  It's  easy  to  get  a  habit  —  and  hard  to  break  one  sometimes,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone. 

"  But  we  don't  want  to  break  this  one.  Dad.  I  like  to  go  first  rate,  and  on 
the  way  back  we'll  look  in  the  windows  and  decide  what  we're  going  to  buy 
next,  won't  we?  Gee,  Mother,  you  ought  to  come  along.  Dad  and  I've  got  our 
eye  on  the  dandiest  coal  scuttle,  but  I  think  I  need  the  bat  in  the  next  window 
more.  Eight  ain't  too  little  to  play  baseball,  is  it?  Sneak  Kelly  says  I'll  be  a 
crackerjack  'fore  I'm  much  older,  so  I  thought  p'raps  you'd  wait  for  the  coal 
scuttle.    The  old  one's  pretty  good."    He  paused,  suggestively. 

His  mother,  busy  clearing  the  table,  stopped,  hands  loaded  with  dishes,  to 
smile  encouragement. 

"  Dad  will  get  you  the  bat  tonight.  Kiddie,  and  don't  you  worry  your  head 
over  the  coal  scuttle.  Next  week  I'll  go  along  myself  and  see  the  things,  but  not 
to-night.  You  two  take  yourself  off  and  give  me  a  chance  to  wash  up  the 
dishes." 

From  the  kitchen  window  she  watched  them  go  away  together;  the  man 
swinging  along  with  the  careless,  boyish  carriage  of  which  ten  years  of  hard 
work  had  not  robbed  him;  the  boy  trudging  sturdily  at  his  side,  one  hand 
tucked  in  his,  and  his  childish  laugh,  ringing  out  gaily,  came  back  to  her  after 
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the  two  had  passed  out  of  sight  around  the  corner.    Mrs.  Bradley  turned  back 
to  her  dish  washmg  with  a  contented  sigh. 

"  It's  safe  enough  now  for  Jim  to  go  down  town  of  a  Saturday  night,  and 
thank  Heaven  the  Kid  never  knew  a  time  when  it  wasn't  It's  he  and  not  I 
that's  really  been  the  making  of  Jim,  and  now  that  the  house  is  ours  it  seems  as 
if  I'd  never  have  another  thing  to  worry  about,"  and  the  cheerful  rattle  of  the 
dishes  kept  tune  to  the  happiness  in  her  heart  as  she  washed  and  scoured  and 
set  the  tiny  kitchen  in  spotless  order. 

When  Jim  and  the  boy  came  back  they  found  her  in  the  dusk  watering  the 
geraniums  and  could  hardly  persuade  her  to  sit  down  long  enough  to  admire  the 
baseball  bat  and  mask  which  the  youngster  proudly  exhibited.  But  after  the 
child  was  in  bed  Jim  drew  his  wife  down  beside  him  on  the  porch  step  and  while 
he  smoked  she  sat  silent,  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  gazing  up  at  the  starry 
summer  sky. 

"  You're  tired  tonight,  little  woman,"  he  said  at  last,  tightening  his  arm 
loYingly  about  her. 

'IBecause  I'm  not  talking?"  She  laughed  a  little.  "  Yes  I  am  tired,  it's 
been  so  hot  and  I  think  we're  going  to  have  another  hot  day  tomorrow.  But  I 
don't  mind  being  tired,  Jim.  I  don't  even  know  I  am  when  I  think  about  you 
and"— 

"The  house?" 
"Yes,  the  house." 

He  laughed  and  stretched  out  long  legs  preparatory  to  rising.  "  Well,  if 
I  wasn't  a  pretty  good  sort  I'd  be  jealous  of  the  house.  I  only  have  second 
place  now.  But  there  —  I'm  not,  and  I  like  it  pretty  well  myself.  Run  along 
to  bed,  its  getting  late.    I'll  lock  up." 

After  she  had  gone  the  man  still  remained  sitting  there,  then  as  he  rose 

slowly,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  he  muttered,  "There's  just  one  thing 

more  to  do  to  make  everything  O.  K.  about  this  house ;  but  the  little  woman  is 

so  happy  just  owning  it  that  she's  never  gone  any  further,  and  as  soon  as  I  can 

gtt  the  money  I'll  have  the  policy  made  out  and  give  it  to  her  for  a  surprise. 

Heaven  knows  she  deserves  everything  I  can  give  her,  and  she  shall  have  it, 

too.  A  man  would  be  a  brute  who  wouldn't  work  himself  to  death  for  such  a 

wife,  and  kid,  and  —  house." 

As  Mrs.  Bradley  had  prophesied,  the  next  day  was  very  hot.  Jim  said  if 
there  had  been  a  thermometer  in  the  little  kitchen  the  mercury  would  have 
spouted  out  of  the  top ;  at  which  the  Kid's  eyes  grew  very  big  and  he  wanted  to 
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bring  in  the  one  from  the  porch  and  see.  But  his  mother  only  shook  her  head 
smilingly  at  him,  and,  wiping  her  tired  flushed  face  with  her  apron,  declared 
that  he  and  Dad  had  better  take  a  car  and  go  out  to  the  Point  where  they  could 
get  a  bit  of  sea  breeze  and  watch  the  Sunday  crowd. 

"  But  you  must  come,  too.  Mother." 

"  No,  Kiddie,  not  this  time.  I'll  just  lie  down  here  at  home.  I  don't  like 
the  trolleys  and  the  people.    You  and  Dad  go  and  have  a  good  time." 

It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  Jim  finally  consented  to  leave  her,  and  then 
only  after  he  had  seen  her  comfortably  settled  on  the  bed  with  the  assurance  that 
she  would  go  right  to  sleep.  She  lay  with  closed  eyes,  half  smiling  as  she  heard 
him  tiptoeing  heavily  about  the  house  preparing,  yet  hesitating,  to  go  out.  She 
was  very  tired.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  slipping,  slipping,  slipping  into  a  deep 
chasm  of  oblivion.  In  vain  she  tried  to  catch  herself,  to  doze,  but  not  to  —  ; 
the  slamming  of  a  door  roused  her,  for  a  moment,  with  a  stait ;  then  the  boy's 
voice  came  dimly  to  her  ears,  "  It's  only  me  Mother.  I've  come  back  to  — ," 
The  rest  was  lost.  She  slipped  away  again  down,  down  into  dreamless,  heavy 
sleep. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time  she  was  conscious  of  being  awake.  As  she 
had  struggled  to  keep  back  from  sleep,  now  she  was  struggling,  even  more 
violently,  to  regain  consciousness.  Something  was  mufflling  her,  throttling  her ; 
she  could  not  breathe ;  she  tried  to  cry  out ;  to  throw  off  the  terrible  nightmare ; 
and  at  last,  with  a  supreme  effort  she  opened  her  eyes  and  raised  herself  on  her 
elbow.  For  a  moment  longer  she  lay  there,  conscious  only  of  smarting  eyes  and 
burning  lips  and  throat,  and  then  she  knew !  It  was  smoke ;  biting,  cruel  smcdce 
that  was  pouring  in  through  cracks  in  the  door,  filling  every  corner,  and  vainly 
seeking  to  escape  through  the  closed  blinds  of  the  windows.  Her  heart  leaped 
into  her  throat,  and  choked  the  cry  of  "  Fire  "  on  her  lips.  What  had  hap- 
pened? The  house  —  her  house  was  burning  —  Jim!  Where  was  he  —  oh, 
she  remembered  now,  he  had  gone  with  the  boy  to  the  Point.  But  wait,  per- 
haps they  had  not  gone.  "  I've  come  back  Mother ;"  the  words  rang  in  her 
,ears  now  as  they  had  come  to  her  before  she  was  numbed  by  that  awful  sleep. 
The  child  was  here,  but  where?  She  tore  open  the  door,  to  be  confronted  by  a 
pillar  of  blinding  smoke.  She  fought  her  way  through  it  and  gained  the  stairs, 
calling  wildly,  gaspingly.  There  was  no  reply.  Once  on  the  first  floor,  she 
found  that  the  fire  was  mainly  confined  to  the  kitchen  and  back  of  the  house  but 
was  rapidly  gaining  headway.  Half  distracted  she  ran  out  on  the  porch  and 
her  cries  soon  brought  men  running  to  her  aid.    Someone  rang  in  the  nearest 
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fire  alarm.    A  crowd  began  to  gather  and  good-natured  neighbors  gladly  lent 
a  hand  at  hatiling  out  the  furniture. 

"  Where's  Bradley  ?  "  someone  asked. 
'*  I  don't  know."    The  woman  seemed  dazed. 
"And  the  Kid?" 

"  The  Kid  —  Oh !  —  "  She  dashed  away  from  the  group  of  kindly  in- 
quirers and  into  the  now  fiercely  burning  house. 

"Hi  there  — somebody  stop  her !"  —  "  She'll  be  killed  1 "  —  " The  Kid's 
not  there!"  —  "Where's  that  blasted  engine  anyhow?"  —  "I  saw  Jim  and 
the  boy  go  off  about  two."  —  "Ain't  there  a  hose-cart  in  the  district?"  — 
"  Gee,  it's  a  pity,  ain't  it?  " 

The  yard  was  a  babel  of  voices,  but  the  woman  heard  nothing.  She  was 
madly  struggling  to  gain  the  upper  floor.  The  Kid's  room,  he  might  be  there 
—  he  had  come  back.  The  smoke  forced  her  back  and  a  moment  later  strong 
hands  seized  her.  The  firemen  had  come  at  last.  Jim  Bradley  forcing  his 
way,  with  white  set  face,  through  the  crowd,  met  a  man  in  red  shirt  and  helmet 
bringing  out  a  limp  figure. 

"  Is  she  —  ?  "    His  eyes  stared  into  the  man's  begrimed  face. 
"  Nope.    Jest  fainted.    We  were  just  in  time,  though,  she  never  could 
have  got  upstairs.    Looking  for  something,  I  reckon." 

Jim  held  out  his  arms.  "  For  the  boy,"  he  said  briefly,  "  he  was  with  me," 
and  he  turned  back  down  the  steps,  carrying  the  fireman's  burden. 

Offers  of  assistance  were  plenty,  and  when  Mrs.  Bradley  opened  her 
eyes,  she  found  herself  lying  on  Mrs.  Rimmerstein's  hair-cloth  sofa  with  the 
Kid,  eyes  very  wide  and  tear-stained,  kneeling  beside  her.  She  smiled  at  him 
faintly,  wondering  what  had  happened,  but  her  hostess'  hearty  voice,  made 
appropriately  sympathetic  for  the  occasion,  recalled  her. 

"  It's  an  awful  pity,  my  dear,  and  the  neighbors  are  all  that  sorry  for  you 
and  your  man.  But  it's  a  mercy  you  weren't  burned  alive  —  rushing  in  that 
reckless.  I  declare,  I  never  was  more  upset  in  my  life.  I  says  to  Mr.  Bradley, 
says  I  —  '* 

But  the  woman  on  the  sofa  interrupted  her. 

"  Where  —  where  is  Jim  ?  "  She  struggled  to  a  sitting  posture,  the  child 
dinging  to  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  hell  be  right  back.  He's  gone  for  the  doctor,  though  I  told  him 
you'd  soon  come  'round.  Fire's  about  out  now.  The  engine  from  No.  7  come 
too,  after  'twas  too  late.    Queer  how  there's  always  plenty  of  help  when  there's 
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none  needed  and  none  where  'tis.  Yes,  'twas  a  pity,  but  you're  all  safe  any- 
how.   Here's  Mr.  Bradley  and  the  doctor  now." 

The  doctor  advanced,  smiling  professionally.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  I'm 
not  needed.  Came  around  without  my  help,  didn't  you?  Really,  the  shock 
must  have  been  very  great,  Mrs.  Bradley,  but  you'll  soon  be  all  right.  The 
boy'U  help  brace  you  up  and  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Rimmerstein  has  an  extra  bed 
where  you  can  get  a  night's  rest.  Perhaps  you'd  better  take  a  little^  something 
to  steady  your  nerves?  " 

But  the  woman  shook  her  head  emphatically.  "  No  —  no.  Doctor.  I'm 
quite  right  now.  Thank  you,  but  I'll  not  take  anything.  Jim  —  "  she  turned 
to  him,  forcing  a  wan  smile,  "  do  —  do  they  know  how  it  happened?  " 

He  shook  his  head  dumbly. 

"  It  —  Jim  —  it  —  wasn't  insured  ?  " 

Another  mute  gesture.  The  man's  face  was  still  very  white  and  his  eyes 
were  haggard.  The  woman  glanced  from  him  to  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Rim- 
merstein, who  stood  awkwardly  in  the  background,  and  they,  understanding 
her  silent  appeal,  gladly  slipped  away.  The  three  —  the  man,  the  woman,  and 
the  child  —  were  left  together  in  a  stranger's  house  and  through  the  window 
came  the  sound  of  water  sizzling  on  the  scarred  remnants  of  what  a  few 
hours  before  they  had  called  home. 

The  days  of  the  week  which  followed  were  ones  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  weather  remained  scorchingly  hot,  and  Jim,  worn  with  anxiety  and  pressed 
with  hard  work,  grew  sick  and  disheartened  as  his  wife  had  never  seen  him. 
To  stay  with  Mrs.  Rimmerstein,  whose  house  was  already  overcrowded,  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  after  his  long  day's  work,  Jim  tramped  the  streets  in 
search  of  some  suitable  place  of  refuge.  On  Wednesday  he  announced  the 
result  with  a  shrug.  "  I've  found  a  place.  A  flat,  three  flights  up,  on  A 
Street.  You  can  call  it  home  if  you  like,  but  it's  more  like  a  hole.  Anyway 
we'll  have  to  move  what  truck  there  is  left  over  there.  It's  the  best  I  can 
do  — "  and  without  another  word  he  dropped  onto  Mrs.  Rimmerstein's  sofa 
and  fell  instantly  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

And  so  they  moved  to  the  flat  and  at  first  the  woman  tried  bravely  to 
cheer  her  husband  and  to  make  the  dingy  rooms  look  home-like,  but  her 
fingers  were  listless  and  her  heart  heavy.  Jim's  usual  sunny  courage  was 
gone,  and  without  it  she  could  not  keep  up  her  own.  On  Saturday  the  heat 
was  as  bad  as  ever.  Mrs.  Bradley  sat  alone  in  the  stuffy  kitchen,  her  head  on 
,  her  hands.    The  room  was  in  disorder  and  she  had  no  desire  to  tidy  it.    What 
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¥^as  the  use  of  it  all  now  ?  The  fruit  of  ten  years'  labor  had  been  wiped  out 
in  an  hour  —  why  try  to  build  it  up  again?  In  ten  years  they  would  be  old, 
she  and  Jim,  and  they  might  as  well  be  in  the  work  house.    No  one  would  care. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  then  the  child's  voice  calling,  "  Mother, 
Mother,  the  expressman ! " 

Dimly  wondering,  she  went  out  into  the  narrow  hall.  Two  men  stood 
there,  bearing  a  huge  crate.  "  Mrs.  James  Bradley  ?  "  said  one,  touching  his 
cap.  '^A  chair  from  Foster  IBros.  It  should  have  been  delivered  earlier, 
but  it  took  some  time  to  find  the  house." 

A  chair  —  the  woman  laughed  half  hysterically.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
order  it  sent  back,  but  instead  she  let  them  bring  it  in  and  set  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  dark  little  room.  She  listened  to  their  heavy  footsteps  retreating  down 
the  stairs,  then  turned  to  the  child  pulling  impatiently  at  her  hand. 

"  Open  it,  Mother,  open  it.  It's  the  chair.  The  one  you  and  Dad  bought 
last  week  for  —  for  —  " 

"  For  the  house."  The  woman's  tone  was  bitter.  "  Yes,  I  know.  Kid,  but 
now  the  house  is  gone  it's  not  much  good  here.  'Twill  fill  up  the  whole 
room." 

The  boy  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  "Why,  we'll  have  another  house 
some  day,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  just  as  good  for  Dad  to  rest  in.  He's  awful 
tired  now  and  so  are  you.    It  makes  you  cross  —  " 

His  mother  stooped  with  sudden  penitence  and  kissed  him.  "  You're  right, 
son.  Mother  won't  be  cross  any  more.  Come,  we'll  open  it,  and  Father  will 
be  pleased  when  he  comes  home  and  finds  such  a  nice  place  to  rest  in." 

When  the  shiny  framework  had  been  exposed,  the  velveteen  cushions 
carefully  unwrapped  and  arranged,  and  the  brass  rod  adjusted  at  the  right  angle, 
the  chair  looked  even  more  magnificent  than  it  had  in  the  shop  window.  The 
woman  and  the  boy  gazed  at  it  admiringly. 

"  I'm  glad  that  wasn't  in  the  fire,"  said  the  child,  softly.  "  It's  such  a 
beautiful  thing  to  begin  over  again  on,"  and  he  could  not  understand  why  his 
mother  hugged  him  to  her  so  closely  and  then  went  about  her  work,  singing 
as  she  had  not  done  since  they  had  come  to  the  dingy  little  flat. 

When  Jim  Bradley  tramped  up  the  stairs  and  flung  open  the  door,  his 
wife  turned  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  Jim  —  I  didn't  know  your  step.  You're  tired  to  death.  You're  —  " 
She  stopped,  gazing  at  him  with  wild,  horror-stricken  eyes. 
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He  laughed,  not  in  his  old  boyish  way,  but  savagely.  "  No,  .I'm  not 
drunk,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  I  was.  It  takes  more  than  one  glass  to  do  the  trick 
now.  I'm  tired,  dog  tired,  and  I'm  sick  of  life."  He  glanced  about  the  room 
and  his  eye  fell  on  the  chair.    "  Where'd  that  thing  come  from?  " 

*  The  men  just  brought  it." 

"  Well,  they  can  just  take  it  back  again,"  he  sneered.  "  Looks  well,  doesn't 
it,  in  this  hole  of  a  place.  And  this  is  probably  the  best  we'll  ever  have.  What's 
the  use  of  slaving  for  ten  years  and  then  seeing  it  all  go  up  in  smoke  while 
your  wife's  sleeping?  " 

She  shrank  as  from  a  blow,  but  he  went  recklessly  on.  ''  It's  no  use  and 
you  know  it  Everything's  against  us  and  always  has  been.  What's  the  sense 
in  my  trying  to  be  respectable?  My  dad  tried  it  and  failed,  and  my  granddad 
before  him.  You  thought  you  could  keep  me  straight  and  build  up  a  home 
with  me  as  the  mainstay  and  support.  Lord ! "  He  laughed  again.  "  Noth- 
ing like  that  here.  As  soon  as  there  begins  to  be  any  chance  of  it,  in  steps 
Fate  and  knocks  out  the  home,  and  so  I  reckon  the  mainstay  and  support  had 
better  knock  under,  too." 

He  turned  away  savagely,  but  she  ran  and  put  her  arms  about  him.  ''  Jim, 
Jim,  stop.  You're  not  yourself,  you  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  Sit  down 
and  listen  to  me.  There  is  some  use  in  trying.  Think  of  the  boy.  You  should 
have  heard  him  when  the  chair  came.  Oh,  he  was  so  pleased,  and  he  said  it 
was  a  beautiful  thing  to  begin  over  again  with.  Jim,  dear,  I  know  it's  hard. 
You  know  I  loved  it,  too,  but  we  must  think  of  the  boy,  and  next  time  we'll 
have  a  better  house." 

But  the  man,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  thrust  her  from  him.  "  Cut 
it  out,"  he  growled.  "  It's  hard  enough  as  it  is,  and  your  acting  like  a  fool 
makes  it  worse.  It's  cheerful,  isn't  it,  for  a  man  to  come  home  dead  tired  to  a 
stuffy  hole  like  this  and  have  his  wife  urge  him  to  keep  on  working  like  the 
devil,  so  that  she  can  have  a  swell  house?  " 

He  broke  off,  half  sobered  at  sight  of  her  white,  pitiful  face.  "Well, 
never  mind,  don't  cry  over  it.  I  don't  want  any  supper.  I'm  going  down  town ; 
it's  Saturday  night." 

He  turned  toward  the  door,  but  she  clutched  him  desperately  by  the  arm. 

"  Jim,  Jim,  wait  —  " 

He  struggled  to  free  himself.  "  Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  repeated.  "  I  might 
hurt  you.  There !  "  She  staggered  as  he  shook  off  her  clinging  hands  and  ran 
down  the  stairs,  leaving  her  on  the  floor,  her  face  buried  in  the  cushion  of  the 
new  chair. 
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As  he  pulled  open  the  street  door  the  first  cool  breeze  that  the  city  had 
known  for  a  week  swept  into  his  face.  He  paused  an  instant  to  drink  it  in»  and 
a  little  figure  seated  on  the  bottom  step  jumped  up  and  ran  to  seize  his  hand. 

"Oh,  Dad,  isn't  the  breeze  great?  I  was  waiting  for  you,  but  I  didn't 
know  you'd  come  home.    Are  you  going  down  town  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  — " 

"  I  knew  you  would,  'cause  it's  Saturday  night,  and  you  said  we'd  go  to 
the  bank  every  Saturday  night,  if  we  had  only  ten  cents  to  put  in." 

"Did  I  say  that?" 

"  Yes,  and  you  said  that  it  was  easy  to  get  the  habit  of  going  down  town 
Saturdays  and  'twas  one  we  didn't  want  to  break,  so  I  knew  we'd  go.  The 
chair  is  lovely,  isn't  it?  Things  didn't  seem  quite  —  well,  quite  so  nice  as 
home  before  that  came,  but  now  they  do.    And  didn't  Mother  seem  happy  ?  " 

The  man  sat  down  on  the  step.    "  Did  she?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  she's  been  singing  ever  since  the  chair  came.  I  think  Mother's  been 
pretty  tired,  because  she  hasn't  sung  before  this  week  at  all.  You  know  she 
said  last  Saturday  she'd  go  with  us  to-night.  Do  you  —  do  you  think  she's 
too  tired?" 

The  man  looked  down  into  the  eager  wistful  grey  eyes  raised  to  his,  and 
his  own  grew  suddenly  very  grave  and  kind. 

"  Son,"  he  said,  "  let's  go  up  and  ask  her." 

El^EANOR  HORNE,  I9IO. 
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THE    STORM 

Now  like  Demeter  sorrowing,  the  moon 

Goes  blindly  through  the  world,  close-veiled  in  clouds; 

And  now,  like  huddled  sheep,  the  forest  crowds 

The  river,  weary  as  a  summer  noon; 

Now  sinks  the  wind  in  dull,  narcotic  sleep. 

And  now  great  shadows  filter  from  the  west; 

Now  stirs  the  dragon,  there,  in  vague  unrest, 

And  now  he  crouches,  ready  for  the  leap. 

An  angry  flash  I    A  sullen  mighty  roar  i 
A  thousand  fiery  tongues  writhe  through  the  air ! 
A  thousand  storm  winds,  from  the  dragon  lair. 
Burst  like  a  flame,  and  scourge  the  land  before  — 
The  meek  earth  lies,  a  suppliant,  in  vain. 
Then  like  a  gentle  Siegfried,  comes  the  rain. 

Caroune  Kxingensmith,  1909. 


THE  GHOST  OF  THE  ANNIE  LANE 

I  AURA  was  playing  the  "  Butterfly  Waltz  "  ;  not  that  she  enjoyed 

playing  it,  or  that  she  imagined  it  gave  pleasure  to    Aunt    Phil- 

lippa,  who  was  upstairs  making  the  beds,  but  because  she  had  to. 

That  is,  she  had  to  practice  one  hour  before  going  down  to  the 

beach,  and  when  one  has  to  play  something,  the  ''  Butterfly 

Waltz  "  is  as  good  as  anything  else  —  even  better,  perhaps,  than  the  five-finger 

exercises. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Laura  was  not  a  musician.  The  automatic  fall  of  the 
soft  pedal  on  every  other  bar  was  as  regular  and  inevitable  as  if  governed  by 
a  mathematical  law,  as,  indeed,  it  was. 

"  Laura ! "  called  Aunt  Phillippa,  as  the  last  chord  was  wrung  from  the 
tired  piano  with  a  vindictive  bang. 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  answered  Laura,  looking  at  the  impish  face  of  the  little 
silver  clock  beside  her,  and  sighing  impatiently  as  its  shrill,  offensive  little  bell 
struck  the  half  hour. 
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"  Laura,  you  haven't  played  your  new  piece  but  once ! " 
"  But  I  can't  play  in  four  sharps,  aunt,"  was  the  reply.    "  My  fingers  get 
all  mixed  up  with  each  other.    It's  awful  hard." 

"Well,  supposing  it  is?    That's  all  the  more  reason  you  should  play  it 
over  and  over.    Go  ahead  now." 

Laura  made  a  face,  but  turned  the  leaves  of  the  blue  book  (though  with 
an  anjrthing  but  gentle  hand)  till  the  "  Duchess  Polka  "  was  found,  when  once 
more  the  unwilling  muse  was  evoked,  replying  in  uncharitable  mood  with 
ear-destroying  discords,  set  off  by  lengthening  intervals  of  painful  silence. 
**  Oh,  dear,"  said  Laura,  hopelessly.  "  Twenty  whole  long  minutes  more." 
Suddenly  a  ray  of  inspiration  crossed  her  face,  and  she  seized  the  pro- 
voking time-piece,  turned  it  over,  and  deliberately  set  it  five  minutes  ahead. 

"  There  now !  Fifteen  minutes  more,"  she  said  triumphantly,  and  attacked 
the  Polka  with  renewed  vigor,  about  two  bars  coming  out  with  spirit,  but  the 
third  halting  sadly. 

"  Oh,  fuss ! "  she  cried.  "  I'm  not  a'  goin'  to  play  that  old  thing  any 
more,"  and  once  again  the  measured  rhythm  of  the  "  Butterfly  Waltz  "  filled 
the  small  parlor. 

It  was  Miss  Phillippa's  pride,  that  parlor,  and  altogether,  quite  a  re- 
markable apartment.    A  great  piece  of  white  coral  filled  the  fireplace,  for  the 
early  September  weather  did  not  yet  demand  fuel  of  a  more  incendiary  char- 
acter.   On  the  mantel  above,  a  little  model  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  enclosed  in  a 
bottle,  occupied  the  central  place  appropriate  to  such  a  model  of  skill,  while 
on  one  side  was  a  most  life-like  green  paraquet,  standing  precariously  with  one 
^oot  on  a  wooden  perch,  and  staring  across  at  an  Alaskan  totem  pole  and  a 
Chinese  idol  on  the  other  side.    The  table,  also,  suggested  foreign  spoils  by 
^€  aesthetic  contrast  presented  between  a  beautiful  little  ivory  pagoda,  and  a 
PuiJc  sea-shell  of  great  size. 

These  ornaments,  however,  decorative  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  were  not 

|^€  ttiost  striking  objects  in  the  room  by  any  means.  Six  stupendous  oil  paint- 

^^^gs  in  heavily  chased  gilt  frames  were  what  gave  one,  on  entering,  the  curious 

feeling  that  the  interior  of  the  room  had  grown  far  too  big  for  the  four  walls. 

The  paintings  were  of  three  generations  of  Captain  Benedicts,  and  their 

^^spective  ships.    Over  the  low  mantel  was  "  Captain  Charlie,"  a  handsome, 

^^Vr-Yiaired  youth,  in  the  sea-faring  garb  of  a  century  ago;  a  gay,  fearless, 

4^vU-may-care  expression  on  his  boyish  face,  which  tallied  well  with  the  story 
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that  Laura  had  often  heard,  of  how,  one  wild  night  off  the  Cape,  he  had  re- 
fused to  put  back  to  port,  and  the  Bonnie  Belle  had  been  blown  upon  the  rocks, 
her  poor  young  captain  and  all  his  crew  perishing  with  her. 

On  another  wall,  was  captain  John,  Laura's  grandfather,  a  fine,  white- 
whiskered  old  man,  skipper  of  the  Harriet  Jackson,  a  long,  narrow,  old  side- 
wheeler,  one  of  the  first  of  her  kind  on  Puget  Sound. 

And  over  the  piano  was  captain  James,  his  son,  and  the  present  represen- 
tative of  the  house  of  IBenedict.  He  was  a  tall,  keen-eyed,  red-moustached, 
man,  clad  in  the  smart  blue  uniform  of  the  commander  of  a  modem  liner. 
His  ship,  the  great  Star  Line's  Campeko,  ploughed  through  the  angry  green 
sea  of  the  sixth  and  last  picture,  in  the  last  remaining  space  where  a  picture 
could  possibly  be  hung. 

There  would  have  been  no  room  for  a  fourth  Captain  Benedict  in  the 
parlor,  and  if  there  had  been,  it  must  have  remained  empty;  for  the  spirit  of 
the  three  seamen  lived  again  only  in  the  childish  form  of  the  little  girl  at  the 
piano,  and  she  had  learned,  —  not  without  bitterness,  —  that  the  exciting  life 
of  "  them  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  was  not  for  such  as  she. 

Young  ladies  were  never,  never  sea  captains,  Miss  Phillippa  said,  and  it 
was  very  wrong  and  unnatural  even  to  wish  to  be  cme.  Her  father  would  be 
most  displeased  when  he  came  home,  unless  she  learned  to  sew  and  play  the 
piano  and  let  her  hair  grow,  like  other  girls.  This  was  the  Threat  Terrible, 
so  Laura  had  put  away  her  dream.  She  let  her  hair  grow  into  a  fat  yellow 
braid,  and  submitted,  protestingly,  to  periodic  lengthenings  of  the  skirts  of  her 
blue  sailor  suits.  She  even  tried  to  hem  a  sheet,  but,  perhaps  owing  to  the  pre- 
tense that  it  was  a  sail,  she  attained  such  indifferent  success  that  Miss  Phil- 
lippa had  finally  taken  it  away  from  her  in  despair. 

Why,  why  had  she  been  made  a  girl?  It  can  but  be  admitted  that  it  did 
seem  inappropriate,  and  to  Laura  herself  it  was  little  short  of  a  tragedy.  She ! 
so  active  and  so  fearless,  who  delighted  passionately  in  the  white-capped  waves 
and  stormy  winds,  and  to  whom  the  deck  of  a  vessel  was  preferable  to  a  golden 
street.    What  had  she  in  common  with  hemming  sheets,  and  playing  the  piano? 

The  "  Butterfly  Waltz  "  stopped  its  musical  progress  with  all  the  mechan- 
ical precision  of  a  halting  army.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  Laura  started  up  from 
her  stool  just  as  Miss  Phillippa  entered  the  rodm. 

"  Frank  and  Harry  are  out  in  the  yard  waiting  for  you,"  she  remarked. 

"  Good,"  answered  Laura,  shutting  the  blue  book  with  a  snap,  "  I  told  'cm 
not  to  be  late." 
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"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  her  aunt,  detaining  her.  "  Anybody'd  think  there 
was  a  fire,  and  you  had  to  be  out  in  so  many  minutes !  How  often  have  I  got 
to  tell  you  it's  not  ladylike  to  run  in  the  house?  " 

Laura  squirmed.  "  But  it's  awfully  late,  Aunt  Phillippa,  aiid  we  want  t^ 
play,"  she  remonstrated. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Miss  Phillippa,  suspiciously. 

"  Oh,  over  toward  the  beach  perhaps,"  answered  her  niece,  with  careful 
ambiguity ;  "  we'll  be  back  in  time  for  lunch  all  right,"  and  made  her  escape  to 
the  waiting  boys. 

Frank  and  Harry  Perkins  lived  next  door,  and  followed  Laura  with  touch- 
ing confidence,  considering  the  number  of  times  they  had  gone  supperless  to 
bed  for  the  sake  of  one  of  her  "  inspirations." 

It  seemed  now  as  if  "  over  toward  the  beach  "  had  perhaps  a  more  definite 
meaning  than  had  been  conveyed  to  Miss  Phillippa  in  answer  to  her  anxious 
questioning,  for  the  three  hurried  along  with  a  wonderful  unity  of  purpose 
for  a  mere  exploring  party!  But  then,  there  are  often  certain  details  of  an 
expedition  with  which  it  is  needless  to  trouble  a  somewhat  fastidious  maiden 
aunt,  and  the  astute  Laura  showed  no  little  discretion  in  keeping  in  obscurity 
the  destination  of  most  of  their  pilgrimages,  —  namely,  the  Annie  Lane. 

The  Annie  Lome  had  been  a  good  ship,  in  her  day,  but  any  one  looking  at 
her  as  she  was  at  present,  would  have  agreed  that  that  day  was  long  past  now, 
—  a  very  long  time  past.  When  Laura's  grandfather  had  followed  the  sea, 
the  Annie  Lane,  with  her  old-fashioned  paddle  boxes,  her  long,  narrow  keel, 
her  walking  beam,  always  in  motion,  and  her  shrill  unearthly  siren  had  been 
well  known  in  all  the  Sound  ports,  but  she  had  long  since  been  declared  ''  un- 
seaworthy,"  and  the  passing  years  had  laid  heavy  hands  upon  her.  She  was 
chained,  fore  and  aft,  to  strong  stakes,  and  had  been  dismantled  of  everything 
movable.  That  indescribably  "brittle"  look  of  a  very  old  steamboat  made 
people  conjecture  that  some  day  she  would  go  to  pieces  in  the  surf  that  broke 
upon  the  beach  in  time  of  storm.  She  was  half  afloat  at  high  tide,  but,  when 
the  water  was  low,  a  great  black  rent  was  visible  in  her  starboard  side.  Her 
last  coat  of  white  paint  was  dimmed  now,  till  it  was  almost  indistinguishable, 
and  the  tall  slender  smokestack,  once  red  with  a  smart  black  stripe,  was  faded, 
too,  and  had  settled  rakishly  to  port. 

OBut  in  the  charitable  eyes  of  Laura  and  her  two  companions,  the  romantic 
glory  of  a  departed  past  still  effectually  disguised  all  evidences  of  age  and 
decay.    To  them  this  abandoned  outcast  of  the  sea  was  still  a  gallant  craft, 
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worthy  of  the  command  of  a  gallant  officer  like  Captain  Laura,  and  the  devoted 
services  of  a  fearless  crew,  like  First  Mate  Harry  and  Quartermaster  Frank. 

To-day  they  climbed  aboard,  as  usual,  with  the  aid  of  a  precarious  looking 
home-made  rope  ladder.  Frank  mounted  at  once  to  the  pilot  house,  while 
Harry  roared  orders  into  the  "engine  room"  as  the  melancholy  black  space 
below,  with  its  one  jagged  patch  of  daylight  was  still  courteously  called,  and 
Laura  paced  the  bridge,  looking  out  over  the  roughened  waters  with  shining 
eyes,  as  if  she  had  come  into  her  birthright. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  letting  fall  her  hand  on  the  worm-eaten  rail,  while 
the  radiant  dawn  of  inspiration  flashed  across  her  face. 

"  Harry !  Frank !  "  she  called,  "  come  here  this  minute"  and,  as  they  drew 
near  expectantly,  "  I  have  an  idea ! " 

No  genius  could  have  been  more  joyously  exultant  over  a  ray  of  the 
Divine  Fire. 

"  Boys,  we've  often  said  how  splendid  it  would  be  to  really  go  to  sea  in  the 
Annie  —  well  —  why  can't  wet "  And  she  paused  dramatically  to  watch  the 
effect  of  this  masterly  suggestion.  At  first  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  took 
their  breath  away,  —  but  only  for  a  moment.  Fire  kindles  fire,  and  immediate- 
ly the  two  faces  were  as  rapturous  as  Laura's  own. 

" Hooray! "  yelled  Frank.    "  That's  the  best  ever  1 " 

"  Come,"  cried  the  practical  Harry,  "  and  let's  see  how  we  can  mend  the 
hole,"  and  they  all  three  fell  to  examining  and  discussing  ways  and  means 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  swept  away  difficulties  as  if  they  had  been  cobwebs. 
In  a  week  there  would  be  an  exceptionally  high  tide,  and  if  the  Annie  Lane 
would  float  at  all,  it  would  be  on  that  day. 

"  I  know  where  we  can  get  some  boards,"  said  Harry.  "  Out  in  Mr.  Saw- 
yer's pasture  there's  some  beauties  —  left  over  from  his  new  bam." 

"  Do  you  s'pose  he'd  mind  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

"  Oh,  no,  he'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  'em^  probably." 

"  He'd  like  to  have  us  use  'em,  I  know,"  added  Frank,  "  and  I  have  fifty 
cents  in  my  pig  bank  —  and  so've  you,  Harry,  —  so  we  can  buy  a  file  to  cut 
the  chains  with." 

So  the  benevolent  Mr.  Sawyer  was  relieved  of  his  superfluous  boards,  and 
the  china  guardians  of  treasure  gave  up  their  hoards  for  the  precious  file, 
which  was  kept  in  solemn  secrecy  in  a  tin  tobacco  box,  lined  with  silver  paper, 
and  used  a  little  every  day  upon  the  iron  links  of  the  chains. 

The  work  was  strenuous,  and  not  without  its  difficulties..   For  instance. 
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the  fitting  of  flat  boards  over  a  hole  m  a  curved  surface  has  its  awkward  fea- 
tures, and  a  heavy  iron  chain  is  not  supersensitive  to  the  onslaughts  of  a  small 
file,  but  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  have  accomplished  greater  things  than 
these,  and  on  the  night  before  the  day  of  the  high  tide  both  chains  were  nearly 
severed,  and  Mr.  Sawyer's  bright  new  boards  presented  a  striking  appearance 
in  contrast  with  the  dark,  discolored  hull  of  the  Annie  Lane. 

Laura  dreamed  that  night  that  she  was  the  commander  of  a  transfigured 
Annie  Lane,  beautiful  in  a  coat  of  white  paint  that  glittered  like  diamonds,  and 
she  was  sailing  through  waters  so  blue  that  they  turned  into  sky,  and  then  she 
was  told  that  this  was  Heaven  —  but  then  she  suddenly,  awoke,  to  see  that 
the  cloudy,  windy  day  had  already  dawned,  and  to  hear  Aunt  PhiUippa  calling 
her  to  breakfast 

As  she  sat  opposite  her  aunt  in  the  familiar  little  dining-room,  Laura  all  of 
a  sudden  began  to  wonder  what  would  become  of  them  if  they  really  did  get 
the  Annie  Lane  afloat    Perhaps  —  perhaps  this  was  the  last  meal  she  would 
eat  with  Aunt  Phillippa  for  a  long  time.     Her  imagination  had  never  gone 
much  further  ahead  than  the  first  triumph  of  moving  over  the  waves.    What  if 
they  should  manage  to  drift  out  to  sea?    But  no,  they  would  surely  be  picked 
up.   Ship-wrecked  mariners  always  were.    Besides,  what  was  the  use  of  bother- 
ing about  it  beforehand  ? 

So  it  was  without  misgiving  that  Laura  forestalled  the  call  to  the  piano 

by  slipping  out  the  back  door  and  running  along  behind  the  row  of  currant 

bushes,  as  far  as  the  gate.     From  there  on,  she  was  safe,  but  she  scarcely 

slackened  her  pace  till  she  was  in  the  bath  house,  where  she  changed  her  sailor 

dress  for  an  old  imiform  of  her  father's,  left  there  by  herself  the  day  before. 

Slender  and  childish  enough  she  looked  in  the  official  garb,  —  absurdly  too 

^ge  for  her,  —  but  Laura  felt  that  the  last  tie  of  identification  with  the  girl 

H*o  played  the  "  Butterfly  Waltz "  and  hemmed  sheets,  was,  for  the  time 

'^"Jg  at  least,  effectually  severed. 

The  tide  was  already  almost  up  to  the  patch,  when  the  three  youthful 
^^^igators  reached  the  scene  of  embarkation,  and  the  forward  part  of  the  ves- 
^  ^as  pretty  well  afloat. 

It  might  have  seemed,  even  to  a  less  penetrating  person  than  a  marine 

"^spector,  that  Laura's  dream  had  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  reality.    Few 

^^fts  could  have  appeared  more  appropriate  for  voyaging  into  the  Next  Life 

*^5^  this  frail,  brittle-looking  Annie  Lane,  struggling  heavily  to  free  herself 

^oin  her  long  captivity. 
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But  Laura  was  no  believer  in  "  warnings."  The  spirit  of  her  daring  great 
grandfather  was  strong  upon  her,  as  she  stood  on  the  bridge,  slim  and  erect 
in  her  officer's  uniform,  her  breast  heaving  with  the  fast-coming  breath,  and 
her  hands,  clasping  one  another,  were  white  to  the  knuckles  in  an  intensity  of 
anticipation  that  hurt.  Her  confident  crew  stood  near,  discussing  every  turn 
of  the  struggle  between  the  sea  and  the  shore  for  the  possession  of  the  Annie 
Lane. 

Sut  at  last  the  sea  won.  The  grating  of  her  barnacled  keel  on  the  rocky 
beach  was  heard  no  more,  the  motion  of  the  waves  swayed  her  iminterruptedly, 
and  she  was  once  more  afloat  upon  her  native  element.  A  strong,  oflf-shore 
breeze  was -setting  seaward,  and  Laura  drew  a  long,  broken  sigh  of  relief  and 
perfect  happiness  as  the  little  strip  of  green  water  slowly  widened  to  an  ap- 
preciable distance  between  the  Annie  Lane  and  the  shore.  In  the  exaltation 
of  the  moment,  Laura  felt  that  she  had  triumphed  over  circumstances.  Under 
her  feet  was  the  deck  of  a  vessel  she  commanded,  and  all  around  her  were  the 
blue  waves,  capped  with  foam.  What  did  it  matter  that  this  frail  old  shell  of 
what  once  I  had  been  a  steamboat  was  engineless,  rudderless,  and  far  from 
water-tight,  —  helpless  in  the  trough  of  the  fast-roughening  sea?  Little  recked 
this  fourth  Captain  Benedict  of  the  dark  green  depths  from  which  she  was 
divided  only  by  a  few  rotten  planks  —  little  of  the  already  distant  shore,  re- 
ceding faster  now  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  strong  current.  The  first 
taste  of  power  and  of  ambition  realized  is  sweet. 

The  breeze  stiffened  perceptibly  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sea  was  rimning 
high  as  the  gray  day  drew  toward  its  early  close.  Captain  McMasters,  of  the 
inbound  steamer  from  Vancouver,  the  Princess  Helen,  was  congratulating  him- 
self that  the  snug  harbor  of  Seattle  lay  before  him  that  night,  rather  than  the 
tempestuous  Gulf  of  Georgia,  when  an  exclamation  from  his  first  officer  made 
him  reach  for  the  glasses. 

"  What  the  blue  blazes  is  the  meaning  of  that?  "  cried  the  mate,  pointing 
excitedly  to  a  spot  off  the  port  bow.  "  That's  the  old  Annie  Lane  or  my  name's 
not  Bob  Peters!" 

•  "  The  saints  have  mercy  on  us ! "  ejaculated  the  quartermaster,  a  life- 
sized  caricature  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  "  It's  the  Annie's  wraith,  —  sure's 
I  stand  here  I" 

"Wraith  or  no  wraith,  she's  in  trouble,"  commented  the  captain,  dryly. 
"  Starboard  your  helm,  Tony." 

"  But  Cap'en,"  remonstrated  the  Ancient  Mariner,  "  there's  no  good  to  be 
had  o'  overhaulin'  of  spirits  I " 
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"Starboard  your  helm,"  reiterated  the  captain,  in  tones  that  left  no 
alternative. 

The  Princess  Helen  swerved  from  her  course  and  rapidly  approached  the 
object  of  wonder.  She  was  none  too  soon.  The  Annie  was  settling  rapidly  in 
the  water,  and  it  was  plain  to  all  eyes  that  her  last  voyage  was  fast  drawing  to 
its  end.  With  her  decided  list  to  starboard,  one  of  the  huge  paddle  boxes  was 
more  than  half  submerged,  while  the  other  was  high  out  of  water,  and  she 
rolled  aimlessly  between  the  heaving  waves,  like  a  frightened  duck  with  one 
maimed  wing. 

"  It's  the  Annie  Lane  all  right,"  said  the  captain.  "  Wonder  how  she 
pulled  loose?    Merciful  heaven  1    There's  people  on  her!  " 

"  It's  Tom  O'Brien's  ghost,"  cried  the  white-lipped  quartermaster,  "  he's 
a  signalin'  us  I " 

"  Keep  'er  in  the  course ! "  roared  the  captain.  "  No  more  of  your  con- 
founded nonsense.    Now  then !    Port  a  little !  " 

The  Princess  drew  alongside.  "  Annie  Lane,  ahoy ! "  shouted  the  mate." 
"Catch  a  line!" 

"Good  heavens!  They're  children,"  groaned  the  captain.  "An  hour 
more,  and  we  would  have  been  too  late.    All  steady  there,  now !  " 

Strong  arms  worked  willingly  and  soon  the  two  steamers  were  lashed 
together. 

"  Laura,  look !  we're  saved ! "  cried  Harry,  grasping  his  captain'^  wrist 
as  she  stood,  pale  and  quite  still,  clinging  yet  to  the  dismantled  wheel. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  down  bravely,  as  Captain  Charlie  must 
have  gone  down,  long  ago,  on  the  reefs  of  Larchdown,  and  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  at  the  sudden  protecting  presence  of  the  Princess,  towering  above 
them,  had  affected  her  strangely. 

"  Come  on,"  cried  the  mate,  springing  over  the  rail  and  handing  up  Frank 
to  the  strong  arms  of  the  captain,  waiting  above,  "  you  next !  Bless  my  soul ! 
It's  a  girl!" 

But  Laura  drew  back,  wincing  even  then  at  this  return  to  the  long-hated 
scheme  of  things. 

"  No,"  she  said  sharply.    "  The  captain  last." 

"  No,  Laura,  I'm  a  man,"  said  Harry,  firmly. 

"  Go,  I  tell  you !  "  cried  Laura,  resisting  the  mate's  hand.  "  /  must  be  the 
last  to  leave  the  ship." 
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"Come,  Bob,  give  us  the  boy,"  shouted  McMasters  from  above,  so 
Harry  was  passed  overhead,  and  then  Laura  suffered  herself  to  be  placed  in 
the  captain's  arms. 

The  ladies  among  the  pitying  passengers  gathered  about  the  rescued 
children.  Harry  and  Frank  had  already  been  taken  below  to  the  warmth  and 
cheer  of  the  cabin. 

"  Come  with  me,  little  girl,"  said  a  motherly  person  in  a  green  veil,  as  the 
captain  set  Laura  on  her  f  e^. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  she  answered  with  pathetic  hauteur,  "  please  leave  me 
a  little." 

"  But,  my  dear  — "  objected  the  motherly  person,  but  the  captain  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  her,"  he  said  authoritatively,  motioning  them  all  away. 

Laura  stood  at  the  rail,  an  appealingly  childlike  figure,  spite  of  the 
brave  blue  uniform.  She  strained  her  eyes  through  the  fast  gathering  twilight 
toward  her  late  command,  which  was  sinking  fast,  now  that  she  was  cast  adrift 
from  the  Princess.  Soon  even  the  well-known  pilot  house  and  tall  red  smoke- 
stack would  be  under  the  cold  dark  water.  Laura  bit  her  lip,  to  keep  from 
crying  out.  It  was  like  watching  the  slow,  suffering  death  of  a  dear,  dear 
friend. 

But  it  could  not  last  long.  The  Princess  had  indeed  but  come  in  time. 
The  Annie  Lane's  course  was  almost  run.  The  moments  of  her  last  voyage 
were  numbered.  There  came  one  last  terrible  roll  which  carried  her  pilot- 
house under,  and  as  the  great  gray  wave  came  back,  Laura  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands. 

"  Captain,  you're  a  thoroughbred,"  said  McMasters,  understandingly,  put- 
ting an  arm  around  the  drooping  shoulders.    "  Lost  a  ship  myself,  once." 

Laura  felt  a  great  sob  shake  her,  as  she  clung  to  the  big  man  by  her  side, 
and  she  marvelled  that  she  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  She  knew  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  very,  very  tired,  —  and  she  wondered  what  Aunt  Phillippa  was 
thinking. 

"  Come  away  now,"  said  the  captain,  gently,  and  Laura  allowed  herself 
to  be  half  lead,  half  carried,  —  she  cared  not  whither. 

Lucy  E.  Cook,  1910. 
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EDITORIAL 

Very  few  students  seem  to  know  anything  about  the  exchange  magazines. 
The  Wellesley  Magazine  exchanges  with  the  publications,  weekly  and 
monthly,  of  most  of  the  leading  colleges.  These  magazines  are  placed  on  the 
small  table  in  the  Periodical  Reading  Room  in  College  Hall,  so  that  they  are 
easily  accessible.  To  any  one  interested  in  our  own  Magazine  and  News,  this  Ex- 
change Table  might  very  profitably  become  more  than  a  name.  A  college  maga- 
zine or  paper  carries  a  great  deal  of  the  individuality  of  its  college,  and  these 
exchanges  are  by  no  means  all  of  a  kind.  We  have  asked  for  critical  suggestions 
from  our  readers ;  perhaps  comparison  with  these  other  magazines  will  stimulate 
this  interest  and  criticism.  Some  magazines  include  only  undergraduates 
among  their  contributors ;  some  devote  their  space  mostly  to  fiction  and  verse ; 
some  are  entirely  serious,  representative  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  college. 
Almost  every  magazine  has  some  particularly  good  point  to  recommend  it, 
some  point  worthy  of  consideration  for  our  own  Magazine.  Read  the  ex- 
changes with  the  comparison  in  view.  We  fear  —  or  rather  we  hope  —  that 
our  Wellesley  self-complacency  will  receive  several  blows.  Must  we  admit, 
through  our  Magazine,  that  Wellesley  girls  cannot  write  verse,  while  we  see 
girls  of  other  colleges  not  only  writing  it  often,  but  writing  it  well  ?  And  must 
we  confess  that  an  interest  in  literary  criticism,  and  in  thoughtful  individual 
work  along  the  line  of  essays  and  descriptive  sketches,  is  beyond  us,  that  we 
must  look  to  the  men's  colleges  for  such  work?  When  we  ask  for  things  of 
this  sort,  nearly  invariably  comes  the  answer,  "  College  girls  haven't  time  to  sit 
down  and  write  serious  articles."  Humbly  and  in  real  perplexity,  we  would 
ask  our  readers,  where,  oh,  where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  young  people  who 
are  willing  to  think  ?  If  it  were  only  a  case  of  not  being  willing  to  think  on 
paper  for  the  Magazine,  the  question  might  not  be  so  serious.  But  once  in  a 
while  after  watching  girls  in  the  midst  of  lectures,  college  "business,"  class 
meetings,  committee  meetings,  socials,  teas,  concerts,  plays,  legendas,  required 
reading  done  with  one  eye  on  the  clock,  and  papers  written  at  the  last  minute, 
we  wonder  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  not,  rather,  more  of  a  following 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Leisure  need  not  be  synonymous  with  the 
Seventh  Deadly  Sin.  Why  is  it  so  crowded  out  of  college  life?  *"  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  a  college  will  soon  come  to  suggest  not  the  '  quiet  and  still  air  of  de- 
lightful studies,'  but  a  place  from  which  one  needs  to  retire  occasionally  to 
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recuperate  in  a  sanatorium,"  says  Mr.  Babbitt  in  a  very  suggestive  chapter  on 
Academic  Leisure,  in  "  Literature  and  the  American  College." 

All  this  is  straying  very  far  from  the  subject  of  Exchanges  (Shades  of 
Freshman  English  I)  but,  our  grievances  having  been  duly  expressed,  we  re- 
turn to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  Exchanges  are  in  the  reading-room  and 
waiting  to  be  read. 


EXCHANGES 

Among  the  June  magazines,  The  Harvard  Monthly  seemed  to  us  the  most 
interesting  and  worth  while.  A  significant  article,  "Working  One's  Way 
Through  Harvard,"  gives  a  new  view  of  an  interesting  phase  of  life  at  Har- 
vard, a  view  not  very  encouraging  to  those  hoping  to  work  their  way  through, 
but,  like  any  fair  and  reasonable  discussion,  not  discouraging  to  the  right  people. 
There  are  two  excellent  short  stories,  one  humorous,  *'  An  Alaskan  Elephant," 
the  other  a  terse  and  swiftly  moving  tragedy  of  the  surgeons'  ward  in  a  hos- 
pital, a  strong  and  touching  story,  "  The  Anesthetic."  The  poetry  in  this  num- 
ber is  excellent,  also ;  one  of  the  poems,  called  "  New  England,"  being  a  prize 
poem,  strong,  sustained,  and  spirited. 

Among  the  other  magazines.  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  The  Red  and 
Blue,  The  Mt,  Holyoke  and  The  Williams  Literary  Monthly  were  especially 
interesting  reading. 

Three  October  exchanges  have  come ;  The  Vassar  Miscellany,  The  Smith 
College  Monthly,  and  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  In  the  first  is 
an  essay  on  Swinburne  and  His  Philosophy,  interesting  because  the  writer  sees 
a  deeper  side  to  Swinburne  than  the  ordinary  reader  and  has  some  unusual 
ideas  concerning  his  poetry.  The  paper  might  be  criticized  unfavorably  for 
too  many  quotations;  they  are,  however,  well-chosen  and  significant.  The 
stories,  "  The  Adorable  Mary  "  and  "  Viva  II  More  "  are  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  the  Miscellany,  They  are  well-told,  but  are  rather  trite  as  to  theme 
and  plot.  The  Adorable  Mary  is  a  bright  and  amusing  story  on  the  familiar 
theme  of  the  amateur  burglar  who  gets  caught  There  are  one  or  two  cleverly 
worked  out  situations,  especially  the  one  where  the  hero  proves  himself  the 
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guest,  and  not  the  robber  of  the  house  by  reciting  to  the  cook,  his  captor,  the 
exact  menu  of  the  Christmas  dinner  he  had  eaten  a  few  hours  earlier. 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  has  a  good  story  of  a  Kentucky  feud ;  the  plot 
not  especially  original,  but  the  situation  described  with  so  much  animation 
and  dramatic  power  that  the  story  holds  the  interest  throughout  In  the  same 
magazine,  "  The  Concessionaires "  begins  well  with  an  amusing  situation 
cleverly  devised,  but  most  of  the  interesting  threads  of  the  plot  prove  to  be 
false  preparation,  as  the  second  part  of  the  story  is  disappointingly  vag^e  and 
unsatisfactory.  A  successful  story  in  every  way  is  the  one  called  "  Cupid  and 
The  Cat,"  laughable,  original  and  moving  briskly  to  an  unexpected  end.  The 
poetry  is  all  good,  two  especially  charming  poems  being  "  The  Master-Mind  " 
and  "  Nightfall." 

The  best  short  story,  in  our  opinion,  was  that  called  "  A  Daughter  of 
Lazarus  "  in  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  a  story  showing  unusual 
maturity  and  depth  of  thought  for  college  work.     It  has  excellent  character 
delineation  and  a  forceful  sustained  style  throughout.    The  rest  of  the  maga- 
zine did  not  seem  very  strong,  perhaps  because  this  story  was  so  unusually  and 
strikingly  good. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

Encouraging  word  comes  from  President  Hazard,  who  has  been  so  greatly 
missed  in  all  these  opening  weeks.  She  is  slowly  but  steadily  renewing  the 
strength  depleted  by  her  very  serious  operation  of  last  spring,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  a  return  to  the  College  as  soon  as  she  can  presently  resume  her  cares. 

Among  the  new  books  issued  this  fall  are  several  of  interest  to  Wellesley 
alumnae  and  former  students.  Fraeulein  Margarethe  Mueller's  "  Carta  Wencke- 
bach :  Pioneer,"  published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later 
number  of  the  Magazine,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Book  of  the  Little  Past,"  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (Mrs. 
L.  S.  Marks),  formerly  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature.  This  is  a 
book  "  of  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  children,  expressed  in  musical  and  memor- 
able verse."  "  The  Teacher,"  a  collection  of  twelve  essays  and  addresses  by 
George  H.  Palmer  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  is  published  by  the  same  firm. 
"  About  one-half  are  chiefly  concerned  with  college  education,  and  the  other 
half  relate  more  to  that  of  the  schools.  .  .  .  The  four  essays  by  Mrs.  Palmer 
.  .  .are:  Why  Go  to  College,  Three  Types  of  Women's  Colleges,  Progress 
in  Women's  Education,  and  Permanent  Results  of  the  World's  Fair." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company, publish  "The  Pearl,"  done  into  modem 
verse  by  Sophie  Jewett,  "  a  version  which  preserves  the  original  rhyme  and 
metre  in  an  admirable  way."  The  same  firm  publish  a  new  edition  of  "  Ameri- 
can Charities,"  by  Amos  G.  Warner,  Ph.D.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Mary 
Roberts  Coolidge,  instructor  in  the  Department  of  History  at  Wellesley, 
1886-90. 

Miss  Edith  Abbott,  Instructor  in  Economics,  i9b7-'o8,  has  an  article  upon 
"  The  English  Working- Women  and  the  Franchise  "  in  the  Atlantic  for  Sep- 
tember, treating  of  a  less  conspicuous  but  more  deeply  significant  phase  of  the 
suffrage  movement  in  England  than  the  one  commonly  known  in  this  country. 

Miss  Sherwood  has  a  story,  "The  Dowry  ",  in  the  August  Scribner^s,  a 
delightful  little  bit  of  pension  life. 

Florence  Wilkinson,  1892,  has  a  short  poem,  "The  Cathedral",  in 
McClure's  for  July,  and  the  following  in  the  October  issue  of  the  same  maga- 
zine: 
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Thb    Unrsmxmbsrbd 
Fragments  of  a  Lost  Memory. 

Where  have  they  gone,  the  unremembered  things, 

The  hours,  the  faces, 
The  trumpet-call,  the  wild  boughs  of  white  spring? 
Would  I  might  pluck  you  from  forbidden  spaces, 
All  ye,  the  vanished  tenants  of  my  places  ! 

Stay  but  one  moment,  speak  that  I  may  hear, 

Swift  passer  by  ! 
The  wind  of  your  strange  garments  in  my  ear 
Catches  the  heart  like  a  beloved  cry 
From  lips,  alas,  forgotten  utterly. 

An  odour  haunts,  a  colour  in  the  mesh, 

A  step  that  mounts  the  stair ; 
Come  to  me,  I  would  touch  your  living  flesh — 
Look  how  they  disappear,  ah,  where,  ah,  where  ? 
Because  I  name  them  not,  deaf  to  my  prayer. 

If  I  could  only  call  them  as  I  used, 

Each  by  his  name  ! 
That  violin — ^what  ancient  voice  that  mused  ! 
Yon  is  the  hill,  I  see  the  beacon  flame. 
My  feet  have  found  the  road  where  once  I  came. 
Quick — ^but  again  the  dark,  darkness  and  shame. 

The  Church  Standard  has  the  following  note  in  regard  to  a  member  of 
1894 :  "  An  unusual  distinction  has  just  been  conferred  on  a  young  American 
woman  in  England.  Miss  Lavinia  D.  Smith  of  Ohio,  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College,  having  had  several  years  training  in  an  Episcopal  Sisterhood  in  this 
country,  joined  the  Community  of  the  Holy  Family  in  England  under  the  name 
of  Sister  Lavinia.  Recently  she  and  four  other  members  of  the  order  took 
examinations  in  Theology,  and  each  received  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  the  title  of  Student  of  Theology,  and  a  diploma  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Honors  School  in  Theology  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge." 

Miss  Clare  M.  Howard,  recently  of  the  Faculty,  will  spend  the  year  in 
study  abroad,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  International  Fellowship  established  by 
the  Society  of  American  Women  in  London.  Miss  Howard  is  the  first  holder  of 
the  Fellowship. 

Miss  Lucy  Woodward,  1902,  has  returned  from  Persia,  where  she  was 
teaching  in  a  school  for  the  children  of  missionaries,  to  her  home  in  Water- 
town,  Conn.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  she  says  of  another  member  of  1902 :  "  *Nan' 
Stocking  is  very  much  liked,  and  was  making  a  great  success  of  her  work  in 
Teheran  and  Khesht" 

Miss  Katharine  Lord,  1895,  is  in  charge  of  the  Handicraft  School  con- 
nected with  the  Greenwich  House  Settlement,  in  New  York  City.  Working  in 
the  same  settlement  are  Mrs.  Sheble,  formerly  assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  and  Miss  Alice  Spink,  1902. 

Miss  Lillian  Brandt,  1895,  M.  A.  1901,  has  been  serving  as  secretary  in 
Section  V  of  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  at  Washington.  This 
section  is  concerned  with  the  Hygienic,  Social,  Industrial,  and  Economic 
Aspects  of  Tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Frank  Hugh  Montgomery,  husband  of  Caroline  Williamson  Mont- 
gomery, B.A.,  1889,  M.A.,  1894,  and  cousin  of  Lucile  Mason,  1908,  who  was 
drowned  at  White  Lake,  Mich,  on  July  14,  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  save  the 
life  of  a  companion,  was  a  valued  member  both  of  his  profession  and  of  the 
community.  He  was  Associate  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  and  made  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
specialty.    The  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  says : 

"  Dr.  Montgomery's  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  American  dermatology.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  acuteness  as  a  diagnostician,  his  skill  as  a  pathologist 
and  practitioner,  and  his  extreme  thoroughness  in  all  that  he  attempted.  He 
was  a  singularly  modest  man,  sweet  in  disposition,  clean  in  every  act  of  his  life, 
charming  among  his  friends,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  constituted  his 
clientele. " 
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THE  BOSTON  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

The  meeting  of  the  Boston  Wellesley  Club  at  Wellesley,  on  June  23,  took 
the  form  of  a  picnic  near  Tupelo.  The  Phi  Sigma  Society  kindly  extended  the 
hospitality  of  their  house  as  a  rendezvous.  In  the  afternoon  a  business  meeting 
was  held  in  College  Hall  Chapel,  with  the  President,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hill,  in  the 
chair.  The  principal  business  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  as  the 
dub  seemed  to  have  entirely  outgrown  the  old  one. 

Florence  Chapman  Hicks, 
?  Secretary. 

Communications  to  the  St.  Louis  Wellesley  Club  should  be  sent  to  the 
recently  elected  Secretary,  Miss  Louisa  McNair,  4296  Washington  Ave. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Cora  Butler,  1904,  to  Mr.  Goldsmith  Hall  Conant. 

Miss  Marguerite  L.  Williams,  1908,  to  Mr.  Philip  C.  Brown,  of  Dover,  N. 
H.,  Harvard,  1907,  Institute  of  Technology,  1908. 

Miss  Grace  C.  King,  1907,  to  Mr.  Glenn  A.  Lawrence,  of  Lubec,  Me., 
Bowdoin,  1907. 

Miss  Maude  Dewar,  1904,  to  Mr.  Graham  C.   Patterson,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Josephine  Buttcrfield,  1909,  to  Mr.  John  S.  Weills,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Miss  Mary  McNab,    1909,  to   Mr.   Walter   Ewer,    Princeton,    1907,   of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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MARRIAGES 

Marshai,!/— ScHWARz.  June  lo,  1908,  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  Miss 
Esther  Ewing  Schwarz,  1906,  to  Mr.  Carl  Bertrand  Marshall. 

Reed — ^Ambler-  June  15,  1908,  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Miss  Frances  Wood- 
bury Ambler,  1901,  to  Mr.  Raymond  Lionel  Reed. 

Emerson — Count.  June  25,  1908,  at  Newburgh-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Miss 
Clara  Beardsley  Count,  1893,  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Emerson.  At  home  after 
September  i,  12  Carl  Place,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Atkinson — ^Warren.  June  26,  1908,  Miss  Claire  Louise  Warren,  1895, 
to  the  Reverend  William  Austin  Atkinson.  At  home  after  November  i,  St. 
Matthias  Parish,  Detroit. 

HuRLL — HURI.L.  June  29,  1908,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Miss  Estelle  M. 
Hurll,  1882,  to  Mr.  John  C.  Hurll,  of  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Dudley — Holbrooke.  June  31,  1908,  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  Miss  Flora 
Emily  Holbrooke,  1903,  to  Mr.  John  Charles  Dudley. 

Sheldon — Hadden.  September  5,  1908,  in  Euclid,  Ohio,  Miss  Alice 
Hadden,  1907,  to  Mr.  Percy  Ellsworth  Sheldon.  At  home  after  January  i, 
478  Adams  Street,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

Way — Piper.  September  10,  1908,  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Miss  Florence 
Maria  Piper,  1899-1902,  to  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Way. 

Imbrie — ^DiETERiCH.  September  14,  1908,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  Miss  Daphne  Dame  Dieterich,  formerly  of  1910, 
to  Mr.  Schuyler  Imbrie. 

Dodge — Cole.  September  14,  1908,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Miss  Alice  W. 
Cole,  1902,  to  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Dodge,  Harvard,  1904,  and  Cornell,  1907.  At 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whitmore — ^Rudolph.  September  16,  1908,  in  Canton,  South  Dakota, 
Miss  Lucretia  A.  Rudolph,  1903,  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Whitmore. 

Jones — Stone.  September  16,  1908,  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Miss  Lucile 
Hinsdale  Stone,  1902-03,  to  Mr.  George  Bayard  Jones. 
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Scully — ^Gillespie.  September  22,  1908,  at  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Mary 
Hanna  Gillespie,  1905,  to  Mr.  John  Sullivan  Scully,  Jr. 

Broomell — Silver.  September  23,  1908,  in  Chicago,  Miss  Georgia  Sil- 
ver, 1902,  to  Mr.  Francis  Ely  Broomell.  At  home  after  December  i,  1440 
Argyle  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Gray — ^Vail.  September  23,  1908,  at  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  Miss  Anna  Blair 
Vail,  1902,  to  Mr.  Jesse  Martin  Gray. 

Camp — Doak.  October  5,  1908,  in  Philadelphia,  Miss  Ethel  Beatrice 
Doak,  1904,  to  Mr.  George  Rex  Camp. 

Culver — McMillan.  October  10,  1908,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Miss 
Elizabeth  I.  McMillan,  formerly  of  1908,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Farnsworth  Culver.  At 
home  after  November  i,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Kennedy — Moore.  October  15,  1908,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Miss 
Edith  Moore,  1901-03,  to  Mr.  Charles  Brearly  Kennedy,  Yale  1905.  At  home 
after  November  15,  The  Bloomfield,  Trenton. 

Spicer — Maxson.  October  15,  1908,  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Miss 
Julia  Wells  Maxson,  1908,  to  Dr.  Albert  Hamilton  Spicer,  Jr.  At  home  after 
January  i,  at  51  Elm  St.,  Westerly. 

Halle — Sulzbacher.  September  23,  1908,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Miss 
R^ta  Sulzbacher,  1907,  to  Mr.  Louis  J.  Halle.  At  home  after  January  i,  no 
*j'verside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Van  Blascom — ^Waldo.  October  7,  1908,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Bertha 
VJaldo,  1905,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Ward  Van  Blascom  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Orton — FoLLETT.  October  15,  1908,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Miss  Mary  Pel- 
ton  Follett,  1904,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Torrey  Orton.  At  home  after  December  i, 
105  East  Seventh  St.,  Anaconda,  Montana. 

Perkins — Tyler.  June  29,  1908,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Miss  Alma  Gertrude 
Tyler,  1905,  to  Mr.  Alva  Harold  Perkins. 
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BIRTHS 

June  17,  1908,  at  Athol,  Mass.,  a  son,  Allen  Dawson,  to  Mrs.  Allen  B. 
Unn  (Grace  G.  Rickey,  1893). 

Septcfiiber  14,  1908,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Wdls 
(Elsie  DeR.  Maynard,  1906). 

September  17,  1908,  in  New  York  City,  a  daughter,  Marjorie  F^ukinson, 
to  Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Berle  (Avis  Wheeler  HiU,  1907). 

September  20,  1908,  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter,  Sally,  to  Mrs.  Her- 
bert B.  Shonk  (Sally  Gertrude  Knight,  1905). 

October  2, 1908,  in  Chicago,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bright,  to  Mrs.  William 
Ayer  McKinney  (Roberta  H.  Montgomery,  1897). 

July  4,  1908,  a  daughter,  Elinor,  to  Mrs.  John  H.  Peck  (May  E.  Kellogg, 
1896). 

August  9,  1908,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Gilbert  (Sara 
M.  Brown,  1902). 

September  27,  1908,  a  son,  Charles  Martin,  2nd,  to  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Decker 
(Ethel  M.  Sanborn,  1902). 

June  10,  1908  at  Saco,  Maine,  a  daughter,  Alice  Catherine,  to  Mrs.  Carl 
M.  Gates  (Catherine  Bisbee,  1898). 

Notice  for  College  News  and  Mazagine  is  sent  of  the  birth  of  Helena 
Morse  Johnson,  to  Mrs.  Howard  Franklin  Johnson  (Mary  Helena  Morse, 
1907),  class  baby  to  1907. 

September  16,  1908,  at  Camp  Stotsenburg,  Philippine  Islands,  a  son,  John, 
to  Mrs.  Clarence  Lininger  (Ora  Boynton,  1904). 

July  13,  1908,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  son,  Wilson  Marcy,  to  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel H.  Ranck  (Judith  A.  Blackburn,  1897). 

July  19,  1908,  in  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Mrs.  P.  Lee 
Cobb  (Cora  M.  Crosby,  1897). 
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DEATHS 

June  20,  1908,  Dr.  William  Glasgow  dondit,  brother  of  Elisabeth  Condit, 
1907.  n- 

July  6,  1908,  at  Wellesley,  Mrs.  Ellen  Jennings,  mother  of  Jessie  Jennings, 
1886^7. 

July  12,  1908,  m  Chicago,  Erma  M.  David  of  the  class  of  1910. 

July  I,  1908,  the  mother  of  Mrs.   Charles  Van  Winkle   (Elva  Young, 
1896). 

August  15,  1908,  in  Atlantic  City,  Frances  Souder,  formerly  of  1910. 

July,   1908,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Jacobs,  mother  of  May 
Jacobs,  1905. 

July  19,  1908,  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  Col.  W.  H.  Rossington,  father  of  Alice 
Rossington,  1907. 

September  23,  1908,  in  Chicago,  Christine  Caryl,  1895. 

July  II,  1908,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Frances  Ayer  of  the  class  of  1909. 

September  2,  1908,  in  Buffalo,  N.   Y.,   Marjorie   Louise    Millard,   aged 
fifteen  months,  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  N.  Millard,  (Alice  Kellogg,  1894). 


YOU      ^"^  ^"^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  BOOKSTORE 

^^^>^        Tables  and  chairs  in  a  light,  convenient  place,  where  you  can 
look  over  the  new  books  or  meet  your  friends,  are  always  at  your 
AD  pr        disposal.     Make  our  store  a  meeting  place;  you  are  welcome 
^^  ^1-^        whether  or  not  you  with  to  purchase. 

DeWolfe  &  Piske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

BmNTly  At  966  WasbiaftM  St  First  ttort  oo  left  froa  WashlafftoB 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


Miss  Caroline  Singleton,  1906,  University  Preparatory  School,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Chase,  1906,  54  Gainsborough  St.,  Boston. 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
^  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
In  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  p.  FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street 
ALBANY       -       N.  Y. 

I^-Send  for  Bulletin  18 


©bin  fxiii 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

®Mn  rrft5 

304  Boylston  St,  BOSTON 

CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAHESt  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSmVE 
BiERIT,  Imt  MODERATE  in  PRICE 


How  often  does  It  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  weddlnr  or  holi- 

mehnot  expensive,  snail  be  of 

gobj'qaajlty  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 


day  eift  sone  article,  which  althooeh  not  expensive. 


W9  Mt§  pnpand  to  npply  luai  net  ArtMm 

What  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  If  really  a  work 
of  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  glvine  daily  pleasure 
and  reminding  one  of  the  giver. 

CHARLB5  B.  COBB.  346  B«jrlftoa  St. 


AD  VEBTI8EMENTS 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 

LE  BON  TON 

167  TREMONT  ST.,   BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2  Oxford 

STUDENTS*  FURNITURE 


Mission  Morris  Chairs,  $6.98  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,    .     .     $3.75  to  $15. 

Complete  Furnishings  at  Hoderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASmnGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


$3.50 


and 


$4.00 

College  Slioes 


Made  on  exclu- 
sive lasts  in  tHe 
correct  '  leatKer 

Fine 
Foot-wear 


KNICKERBOCKER 

We  make  and  sell  our  own  shoes  to 
college  girls  everywhere 

E.  W.  BURT  6i  CO.  40  WEST  ST. 


BAKER^S 
Caracas  S^veet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  \  and  ^Ib.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
Established  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


PiDkham  &  Smith  Company 

Opticians 

photographic 
8upplie8 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world.  We  have 
perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  its  wide  field  of 
vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyeglass 
Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
(if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
kind. 

288-290  Boylston  St.     13  1-2  Bromfleld  St. 
BOSTON 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty'  of 
fine  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amateurs 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


n II D I  lie  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  made  these  changes  from 
UUnillU  one  state  to  another;  im  tvtfj  cau  by  recommtnda', 
lion.  lA.  to  Tenn.  E.  Theo.Manningf  Home  Lake  to  Cumber- 
land Gap.  Ky.  to  N.  Y.  C.  F.  McCarthy.  St.  Mary's  to  Benson 
Mines.  Me.  to  N.  Y.,  Fred  F.  Ldcke.  Kittery  to  Randolph, 
Josephine  Hardy,  Bucksport  to  Morrlsville;  to  N.  J.  Bertha  E. 
•^oods.  Bangor  to  Trenton.  Mass.  to  N.J,  Elizabeth  Sveber. 
Northampton  to  East  Orange;  to  N.  Y,  Alice  2>.  Fordham. 
Weltesley  to  Greenport.  Dora  L.  Johnson,  Northampton  to 
Lakemont.  Mildred  H.  Kent.  South  Hadiey  to  Rockville  Center. 
Elizabeth  Bliss.  Northampton  to  Watertown.  Edna  Terry. 
Northampton  to  Whitehall,  R  W.  Crowell.  Amherst  tu  Yonkers; 
to  yt.  Josephine  B.  Enerson.  Northampton  to  Middlabury;  to 
Pa.  Elmer  A.  Pratt.  Amherst  to  Meadvllle.  MiCH.  to  N.  Y. 
Mabel  Geib.  Otsego  to  Lockport;  to  O.  Gertrude  Miller,  Kala- 
mazoo to  Warren;  to  Pa.  Fred  G.  Sins*l,  Ann  Arbor  to  Swath- 
more.  Minn,  to  N.  Y.  John  B.  Corcoran,  Minneapolis  to  New 
Paltz  normal.    N.  Y.  to  Conn.  S.  H.  Snell.  Carthage  to  South- 


ington;  to  MasS'  John  Hart.  Syracuse,  and  two  others  to 
Northampton;  to  Mont.  Lillian  Hull.  Newark  to  Great  Falls;  to 
N  J.  Lucy  A.  Gardiner.  Fayetteviile  to  Matawan,  Helen  M.  Fort, 
Mineola  to  Passaic.  Florence  M.  Ford.  Oneonta  to  Bloomfield; 
to  O.  Harley  A.  Miner.  Oneonta  and  Mildred  Heppell.  Mohawk 
to  Warren,  Leonora  Armstrong.  Rochester  to  Perry;  to  Pa.  De 
Forest  Brane,  Cuba  to  Warren.  North  Dakota  to  N.  Y. 
Ellen  S.  Anderson,  Ellenvlile  normal  to  Johnstown.  Nova 
Scotia  to  N.  Y.  Jenny  I.  Macleod.  Wolfville  to  Lake  Placid. 
O.  to  Conn.  Theodora  Riakeslee.  Delaware  to  Winsted;  to 
N.  Y.  Pearl  Candee.  Cincinnati  to  Lockport.  Pa.  to  Me.  Joseph 
L.  Coon.  Lewisburg  to  University  of  Maine;  to  N.  Y.  Richard 
Fish.  Milton  to  Waverly.  Bertha  Riblet.  Erie  to  Fablus:  to 
W.  Va.  Chester  P.  Higby.  Lewisburg  lo  Fairmont.  VT.  to  N.  Y. 
Elizabeth  M.  Altken.  Woodstock  to  Luzerne.  W.  Va.  to  O. 
Florence  M.  Ramsay.  Sistersvllle  to  Warren. 

The  School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


BOSTON    DIRECTORY— Concluded 

SHOES 


mhjUnery 

McFaddcn,  167  Tremont  St. 

Jules  et  Frederic  Cie,  380  to  382  Boyls- 

ton  Street. 
Page,  Z7  Temple  Place. 

MUSIO 

Oliver  Ditson   Co.,  150  Tremont  St. 
OPTICIANS 

Pinkham  &  Smith  Co.,  288  to  290  Boyls- 
ton  Street,   I3j/^  Bromfield  Street. 

PHOTOGRAPHE91S 

Odin  Fritz,  304  Boylston  St. 

PYR06RAPHY 

Miss    Anna    MacMillan,    144A   Tremont 
St. 


E.  W.  Burt  &  Co.,  40  West  Street. 
Henry  Siegel  Co.,  Washington  &  Essex 

Streets. 
Weber's,  564  Washington  Street. 

SHJC  GOODS 

Ideal  Silk  Store,  29  Temple  Place. 

STATIONERY 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co.,  5  Somerset  St. 
Samuel  Ward  Co.,  57  to  6^  Franklin  St. 

SUITS  AND  CJOATS 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  33  Summer  St. 
A.  Shuman  &  Co.,  Washington  &  Sum- 
mer Sts. 


NATICK  AND  WELLESLEY  DIRECTORY 


ANTIQUES 

E.  M.  Reed,  Wcllesley  Hills. 

CATERER 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co.,  Natick. 

DENTIST 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mahan,  Natick. 

DRUGGISTS 

J.  A.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Wellesley. 
N.  C.   Clement,   Wellesley. 


FRUrr  AND   CONFECTIONERY 

P.     K     Salipante,     I     Grove 
Wellesley. 

OPTICIANS 

E.  A.  Danforth,  Natick. 

STATIONERY 

H.  L.   Flagg,  Wellesley. 
J.  E.  DeWitt,  Natick. 

SCHOOLS 

Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick 


Street, 


Delicious    Candies,    Ice    Cream    Sodas 
and    College    Ices 


I  A/;  Tr^mnnt    ^f 


414   Rovlston   .St. 


l.'^O    ^iflmm^^r   Q+ 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


U/ohor'o    Sample  Shoe  Outlet 

II  D  U  U I      U     Biggest  and  Busltst  Sample 

S^pT.^ilt.rr.  564  Washington  St. 

Open  EvMlngv  until  7  P.  M.       Saturdays  until  10  P.  M. 

High  Grade 
Hand  Hade 

BOOTS  and  OXFORDS 
$2.00  &  $2.50 

We  have  the  LARGEST  STOCK 
The  Latest  Styles 

The  Biggest  Rooms 

and  Give  THE  Best  Values 

Expert  Lady  and  Gentleman  Shoe  Fitters 

1^^  We  are  the  reliable  place  and  do  the  business 
ly  We  give  Bona-fide  Bargains  every  day  In  the  year 
ly  Do  not  compare  us  with  other  so  called  sample  houses 
We  are  reliable 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

lo  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

,MK^  ■  c4THLETIC 


UNIFORm 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT. 
SON,  have  the  best 
looking,  best  fitting, 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.    Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON     ^-boston'.  maIs^'^ 

Harvard  Square,  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
76  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 

IDENCE,  R.  I.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^^  i^<t^^Ari.mf;».^AW^ii^^ayiiti$.r^^^^^  «^ 


yQif3i>tyK)i)^x>iyA>Ly3i^^ 


Bntiqucs . . . 


GENUINE  OLD  PIECES  of 
C  O  LO  N  I  A  L  FURNITURE 
RARE  OLD  CHINA,  PEW- 
TER, ETC.  Jt  J^  J^  Jfi 
Tourists  visiting  Boston  and 
vicinity  should  not  fail  to  visit 

Xtbe  Hntique  Ibouse 


E.  M.   REED 


TISleUe9lei?  feflls 


76  Wcy 
PROVl 


Silk  Petticoats 


We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  Welles- 
ley  students  to  visit  our  store  and  see  the 
Silk  Petticoats  which  we  make  to  order  in 
black  and  colors.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
in  every  way. 


The  Ideal  Silk  Store 


29  Temple  Place 


Boston,  riass. 


H.  n.  NASH 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


H.  L.  FLAGG 

]Vew9dcaler  tJfi  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods,  etc.    Ag^ent  for 
VRIGHT  &  DITSON'S  SPORTING   GOODS 

WELLESLEY,   SMASS, 


EDWARD  A-  DANFORTH 


Optician 


Eyes  ExMmined  Ocuttsts'^  Presaipttons  Filled 

OFFICE  HOURS  6  TO  9  <P.  «f. 
Telephone  Naiick  107-12  Spedml  »HenUon  pMid  to  Wellesley 

Students 

NATICK,  MASS. 


^Rpom  t  ClariCs  "Block 


I>R.  JOSEPH  A.  MAIIAN 

Dentist 


Room  2 
Ci^RK's  Block 


NA.TICK 

Mash. 


JAMES   M.  SULLIVAN 

DooKbinder 

7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

BooKs   Rebound  in  Any    Style 

Tel-  Camb.  2194-2 
or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Office 


^Cbe  (Ualnut  fiill  ScbooU 

NATICK,  MASS. 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
for   Girls 


Miss  Conant 
Miss  Bigblow  S 


\  Principals 


HavE  you  tried  our 

Soda  Water  and  Sundaes? 

If  not  do  so.     They  are  delicious. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Stationery,   Foun- 
tain Pens,  Inks,  etc. 

N.   ClarK  Clement 

DRUGGIST 


Opp«  Post  Office 


Welles  lex»  Mass. 


C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co. 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  10  Main  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

» 

Attractive   Furniture 

Suitable  for  G>Ue8:e  Rooms 

Manufacturers  of  Sofa  Cushions 

MORRIS  &  BUTLER 

97  Summer  St. 

(Five  minutes  walk  from  South  Station) 


AB  VERTISEMENTS 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

SHATTUCK     BUILDING 
^Vellesley,  Mass. 


Read  the  novel  holiday 
announcement  on  the 
neact  page.     It's  for  you 


OAK    SKI   OR    NORWEGIAN    SNOW   SHOES 

Made  to  Order 

Woodwork  of  All   Kinds  Promptly   Done 

WALTER  H.  METCALF 

50   South   Avenue.  NATICK,  MASS. 

Electric  Care  pass  door  Tel.  connection 

Leave  Cars  at  Mulligan  Street 


STATIONERY 

^^\  Ensraved  Invitations 
^^  '  Students'  Supplies 


Class  and  Fraternity  Paper 

Banquet  Menus,  Vis«ting  Cards 
Note  books,  fountain  Pens 
Fine  Papers  and  Envelopes 

SAMUEL  WARD  CO. 

57-63  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON 


^'^>"  % 


it 


HOTEL  CUHBERLAND    . 

S.  W.  CORNER  BROADWAY  AND 
Near  50th  St.  Subway  and  53d  St 

Kept  by  a 

College  Man        ^    -^.^     ^^ 

Ideal  Location 

Near  Central  Park,  Theatres 
and  Shops 

^^ 

Special  Rates 

for  College  Teams 

New,  Modem  and 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

^^ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


.    NEW  YORK 

54th  STREET 
Elevated 

Headquarters  for 
College  Students 

All  Outside  Rooms 

Quiet  and  Perfectly 

Appointed  in  every  way 

Under  management  of 

HARRY  P.   STinSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.  BINQHAH 

Formerly   with    Hotel   Woodward 


t 

^ 


■H 


ARE  YOU   PREPARED 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS? 


IHE  MAUGUS  PRINTING  CO. 
of  Wellesley  Square  is  prepared  to 
assist  Santa  Glaus  in  a  novel  way 
this  year,  by  printing  specially  written  or  selected 
cards  or  small  books  for  distribution  among  your 
friends.  Nearly  eveiyone  has  some  verse  or  prose 
sketch  that  appeals  especially  to  them  or  their 
friends,  and  printed  in  appropriate  holiday  style 
it  will  make  a  most  attractive  and  valued  gift 
Call  and  see  samples. 


IQUneiy 

01  the  Better  Glass 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
an  incomparable  showing  of  the 
very  latest  Parisian  models  and 
millinery  accessories  of  every  de- 
scription. The  new  Autumn  styles 
offer  a  vast  range  of  colorings, 
exquisitely  shaped  with  materials 
of  surpassing  richness. 

Sbepird  Konrell  Coipany 

Boston,  Mass. 


C.  F.  HovEY  &  Co. 

Fur  Lined  Coats 

We  offer  a  lot  of  Fur  Lined  Coats  all  new 
marked  at  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever 
made  on  seasonable  merchandise  of  this 
class. 

Prices  from  $29.00  to  $135.00 

— ALSO 

Special  Evening  Wraps 

At  $26.00  and  $29.00 


33  SUMMER  STREET 


BOSTON 


JULES  £T  FREDERIC  OE 

The  Leading 

flair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establisliment 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shell  Goods         Hair  Otiuuncats 
VUuedWMyinz   Hair  Dyeinf 
Shampooing         Manicttrinf 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The 

Maugus  Printing 

Company 


TKe  only 
WelUsley  Print  Shop 


Xamson  Si  "Dubbarb 

HATTERS  and  FURRIERS 

FOR 

MEN  and  WOMEN 


M  TO  M  BEDFORD  ST.  (COR.  KINGSTON) 
178  WASHINGTON  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


EXCLUSIVE,  YET  MODERATE  PRICED 

Fall  and  Winter   Fashions 

involving  the  newest 

Suits  Coats  Costumes 

Qowns  nillinery  Waists  Furs 

Neckwear   and   Jewelry 

An  elaborate  exhibit  of  the  most  exclusive  models  produced  this  season 

NOTE: — ^Attention  is'^directed  to  the  showing  of 
Ladies*  and  Misses'  Suits — ^[Prices  from 
$25.00  upwards 


154-155  Tremont  Street 

BOSTON 


f 


JUH  29  1926 


i:iie 


'Mtellet let  Aii«a5ine 


( 


t^ol*  xmi 


Becembet,  t908 


#9.  s 


Two  New  Volames  of 

The  Musician's  Library 

NOTE— FortHlve  Volumti  have  b«to 
issued ;  more  in  preiMvadoo. 
Descriptive  bookiets.  with  portraits  of  editors  and  tables  of 
contents  of  voiuaes  published,  sent  free  on  request 

SONGS  FROM  THE  OPERAS 

SOPRANO— MEZZO  SOPRANO 

Edited  by  H.  E.  KREHBIEL 

These  volumes  contain  examples  of  all  the 
important  schools  of  operatic  composition,  ar- 
ranged chronologically  from  the  early  Italian 
operas  down  to  the  present  day.  A  very  inform- 
ing preface  with  notes  on  the  interpretation  of 
each  song  and  portraits  of  the  most  famous 
composers  represented  are  features  of  these 
volumes. 

The  volumes  are  artistically  bound  In 
Paper  with  Cloth  Back  $l.60  each 

Also  In  Pull  Cloth  GUlt  2.60  each 

Orders  may  be  seat  to  the  Wellesley  Collese 
Book  Store  or  direct  to  us. 


Oliver   Ditson   Company 

150  tresoit  street,  bostoi.  sass. 


PATRICIAN 


Newest 
Autumn  Styles 

It  Is  time  to  think  about  shoes 
appropriate  to  wear  with  your 

NEW    FALL   GOWN 

PIE  many  new  and  exclusive  models  of  PATRICIAN  repre- 
sent all  that  is  best  in  fine  footwear  for  women.  All  the 
many  requirements  to  be  considered  when  purchasing,  and  so 
essential  to  the  wearer,  are  found  embodied  in  this  snoc. 

*'PATRICIAN,"  the  Standard  of  Stioe  FasliiOR 

Adds  the  final  touch  of  beauty  to  a  charming  costume.    Its 
daintiness  and  style  commend  it.    We  are  now  showlnga  com- 
I  plete  stock  of  the  newest  creations  to  harmonize  wltli  your 
Newest  Street  or  Reception  Gown. 
Stunning  Auto  Boots  Dainty  2  and  3  Eye  Ties 

Smart  Shopping  Boots  Girlish  Pumps 

Charming  Napoleon  Boots  Snappy  Oxfords 

In  selecting  your  next  pair  of  shoes  try  PATRICIAN  for  complete  shoe  satisfaction. 
LOW  CUT8-$8.00,  $8.60  ui  $4.00  BOOT8-S3.60,  $400  n<  6.00 

HENRY  SIEGEL  CO.  "^"m'  BOSTON,  MASS.  I 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following:  departments : 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
ladies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
tcpaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
rnd  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  d»:anters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  Fiench  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; k>rgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers, thermometerSi compasses,  etc. 

TO'LET  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc. 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modem  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices ,  chests  of  forks  and  spoons ,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stiiruos, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping,  and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kmds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts.and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  2^nd  tea  services ,  forUs,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS:  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  fo*-  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shat'es,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY:  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  gamj  6hears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewe^y,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watchjs,  clocks,  music  boxes,  br  ^nzes, 
marbles,  ivoriee,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  Gil)jects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT :  Correspondence 
solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  (  o. 
190  9  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  715  paj^es, 
upon  a^  plication 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


GIVE  A  COLLEGE  PARTY 

IF  you  wjul  tu  ■ipeij.J  li  jolly  es^eoifij;  ^^^  *'"&  XUaX 
wfM  tint  be  soon  forirf>fteiix  CoJIej^^e  ANjutids  in 
mtercbl  itttJ  i^  e\dt1nK  fmni  ^xmr  lo  finisli  hj 
make  yuLjir  fjvorii?  coHfj^re  wtrt  anJ  down  tTiei4liers. 
Colleges  reprt?stfinci  are;  CornelL  Pr^nn.H  PrtsKti- 
|i>n  and  YjJ«?.  A  pA<i\i  nfO>lli*|^e  cards  wH!  he 
mjiltri  on  receipt  uf  rw  cenu  if  v^yr  Jejtfr  L'annot 
iuti|||>  you.  Yfiu  Vr'MI  i]tn't*r  tire  iff  CoINkp,  «V4?ry 
iT^ftnf  wou  pljy  wflli  deVf  lop  amuNliiijr  «iiturtUuns  aft>l 
JlifficuUii?'^'  By  jM  iiiCiin^*  ^ptnd  an  evening  it 
COLLEGE  and  luke  J  pn»(  (rradnate  course  Jn  fuii* 

COLLEGE  GAME  CO, 
612  PERRY  BLDG.       PHIL  A.,  PA. 


In  the  Esteem  of  the  College  Girl, 

rt>oote'8  *Ron=Xeakable 
^Fountain  pen 


has  no  peer.    Why? 

Because  she  can  drop' it  into  her  pocketbook  or 
hand  bag  and  know  that  the  ink  will  not  leak  out. 

Because  it's  a  convenient  pen  to  handle,  daintily 
small  and  daintily  clean  to  meet  the  fastidious  tastes 
of  the  American  school  girl.  One  doesn't  even  soil 
one's  fingers  in  filling  the  reservoir. 

Because  the  ink  flows  so  smoothly,  so  readily,  yet 
without  blotting. 

Because  it  is  always  ready  to  use— never  out  of 
order.  Different  Prices,  beginning  at  $2,50. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen  .r. 


lyiUCHIof  thif'worlJ;'*  htsujry  has  b*pn  wrii- 
■■■V-L  t^n  wirh  Ihts  Idcil  writlnjt  Instruirn^nr 
which  "  mAke^^its.  irijftrk  arounJ  ihe  wurld  " 
and  also  fulfiK  i|s  purpo^**  (nstjinlly  iind 
ta^hfuHy  wllhauf  fnttrrupHj^n  to  (houji^hr 

I       Thrqua]it>  df  workmARshlp  and  Wdkh-likv 
precision  whh  whk>i  Ihu  part^^r^  assemtiltd 

J   are  (it  Ihe   liimti   hijjh   st^tiilarJ  ah   the   jnire 
£oU  contiltJtfJ  in  tht*  huldot 
Wiklermiin'S   Me^l    Foitnlain   Pen  (the  Pen 

j   with  tKe  Crfp-Cap)  nLiy  bt  pufLhabi^i  Jifntosl 

]   -my where  on  i-arlh,     iMs  *tw.iys  ihe  saiiye  — 
±  I   in   price,   in    siyle  an'i   In  qiUaliEy.    It  K  e.\- 


^L^.  E  .Wi.\  tcrmtMiCcx,  1 7;j  i*  ni<id^ny  h  Mi  .v; 


^Miss  Anna  H.  nacnniani^ 

Expert    Instructor    In    Pyrography 

Invites  all  interested  in  the  art  of  Pyrog^- 
phy  to  call  at  her  Studio  to  inspect  the  latest 
novelties  in  Wood,  Leather  and  French  Velours. 

Miss  MacMillan  is  an  artist  and  an  expert  in- 
structor, having  been  formerly  instructor  of  Py- 
rography with  the  houses  of  Jordan  Marsh  and 
Henry  Siegel  Co.,  and  is  the  only  instructor  in 
Boston  who  thoroughly  understands  and  teaches 
the  art  of  burning  on  French  VelOUrSy  the  very 
latest  fad  in  Pyrography. 

At  the  Studio  individual  lessons  will  be  Kiven  at  low 
rates  and  a  full  line  of  supplies  and  the  newest  novelties 
suitable  for  Christmas  Gifts  and  Whist  Prizes  may  be 
had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Studio,   144a  Tremont  St.,    Boston 


CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain  Pens  and  Engraved  Cards,  can  be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co*8. 

All  Engraving  and  Stamping  executed  in  our  building 
3  Somerset  St.,   near   Deacon  St. 

Twenty  per  cent-  discount  to  Wellesiey  students 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Managing  Editor  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  students  in  the  College  may  wish 
to  ask  concerning  the  firms  who  advertise  in  the  Wellesiey  Magazine 


BOSTON    DIRECTORY 


ATHIiEnO  GOODS 

Wright  &  Ditson,  344  Washington   St. 
ART  GOODS 

Chas.  E.  Cobb,  346  Boylston  St. 
BOOKS 

DeWolfe  &  Fiske  Co.,  20  Franklin  St. 
BOOK  BINDER 

James  M.  Sullivan,  7  Brattle  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
GHOCJOIiATES  AND  GOOOA 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
CONFECTIONERY 

Huyler's,  146  Tremont  St.,  414  Boylston 
Street,   139  Summer  Street. 
FURNITURE 

Morris       &  Butler,  97         mer  St. 

The  Plimpton  Hervey  Co.,  21  Washing- 
ton Street. 


FURS 

Edward  Kakas  &  Sons,  364  Boylston  St. 
GOUT^S  AND  WEARING  AFPARSXi 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co.,  202  to  216  Boyl- 
ston St. 

E.  T.  Slattery  Co.  154  to  ISS  Tremont 
St. 

Shepard  Norwell  Company,  Winter  St., 
Temple  Place,  Tremont  Street. 

HATS 

Lamson    &    Hubbard,   90  to   94 
Bedford     Street,  173  Washington  Street. 

JEWEIiliERS 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  147  Tremont  St. 
A.  Stowell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  24  Winter  St. 

LUNCHEON 

English  Tea  Room,  160  B  Tremont  St. 
Delft  Tea   Room,  429  Boylston  Street. 


AD  VEBTI8EMENTS 


I^ouLn.t:a.ln.  I^ens 


From 
« 1.00  to  *5.00 


THE  PAUL  E.  WIRT 

the  l.  e.  waterman 
The  mercantile  and 

The  ceo.  8.  PARKER 
LUCKY  CURVE 

The  Paul  E.  Wirt  Safety  is  the  Pen  the  ladiei  mostly  buy,  as 
they  never  leak. 
They  are  no  longer  a  luxury  as  formerly,  but  a  necessity. 

J.  E.  DeWITT 

STATIONER  AND  PICTURE  DEALER 
I^ATICK,  MASS. 


p.  E.  SALIPANTE 

I  GROVE  8T,     Tel.  Well.  a9-i 

First  Store  from  the  Station 
Choice   Fruit  and   Confectionery 

We  have  just  received  a  fresh  line  of  new  FlffS*  Dates 
and  Nuts,  and  also  we  make  a  specialty  of  Swiss  Cheese 
Olive  Oil  and  English  Crackers. 

College  Trade  Attended  to  Promptly.     Free  Delivery 


Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Co. 

has  just  issued  and  will 
send  free  upon  request 

A  NEW  CATALOaUE  OF 

College  $  School  emblems 

which  contains  illustrations  and 
prices  of  a  very  large  assortment  of 
Class  and  College  Pins  (in  colors  to 
represent  enamel) »  Fraternity  Em- 
blems, Seals,  Plaques,  Medals, 
Rings  and  many  novelties  in  the 
newest  styles  — suggestions  that 
should  be  seen  before  purchasing. 

1218-20-22    CHESTNUT    STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


L 


FURS 

EDWARD   KAKAS  &   SONS 

364   B0YL5T0N   STREET 

Near  Arlington  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JPage 

Hatter 

57  Temple  Place  Boston 


FrencH  and  Domestic  Hats 
at  Moderate  Prices 


CDe  €ngli$b  tea  Rooiii 

160  B  TREMONT  STREET 
Opposite  Boylston  St.  Subway 

Ok  Delft  tea  Room 

429  BOYLSTON  STREET 
(near  Berkeley  Street) 


LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON  TEA 


1 1  to  3 
3.30  to  5.30 


«»*vAT  THB«». 


Shuman  corner 

Ladies'  Suita 
and  Coats 

Made  by  Men  Tailors 


As  a  Men's  Garment  House 
we  afford  ladies  the  advan- 
tage of  men's  handiwork;  so 
thoroughly  essential  in  the 
perfection  of  fit,  finish  and 
contour. 

Waists,  Negligees,  Underwear,  Neckwear 
Clofes,  Hosiery.  Corsets  and  Shoes 


A*  Shuman  &  Co* 

WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON 

Shreve,Gruinp&LowCo. 

147  Tremont  Street 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Diamonds,  6ens,  Fine  Stationery 
Card  Engraving  ^  ^  s^  * 


Programs  and  Invitations  both  Printed 
and  Engraved 


Class  Day  Programs  a  Specialty 


Class  Pins  Designed  and  Manufaotured  to  Order 
Fine  Jewelry  Repairing 


Parasols  and  Umbrellas  Made  to  Order 
Recovered  and  Repaired 


Entered  «t  the  Post  Office  In  Wellesley,  Mass..  as  second-class  matter 
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A  NEW  WORLD  FAIRY  TALE 

|NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great  space  flooded  with  light  in 
which  lay  an  immense  lake  whose  extent  no  one  ever  had  meas- 
ured, whose  depth  no  one  ever  had  fathomed,  wihose  source  and 
outlet  nobody  knew.  It  was  called  the  Dream  Lake.  On  its 
shimmering  waves  floated  flowers  of  brilliant  hues,  with  chalices  of  glistening 
crystal  and  perfume  of  heavenly  sweetness.  Out  of  the  waters  rose  slender 
palm  trees,  graceful  silver-poplars,  sturdy  young  oaks  and  fragrant  garden 
shrubs,  all  in  the  full  blossom  of  spring;  and  far  in  the  hazy  distance  were 
islands  mysterious,  alluring. 

Among  the  palms  and  flowers  glided  tiny  empty  barges.  Whenever  a  flower 
shook  its  petals,  so  that  a  faint  sound  as  of  bells  was  heard,  the  little  vessels 
paused.  Then  out  of  the  fragrant  blossoms  sprang  forth  charming  little  crea- 
tures that  were  called  Elves.  Their  bodies  were  as  delicate  as  the  petals  of 
lilies,  and  their  faces  as  rosy  as  apple-blossoms.  As  they  were  born  they 
tripped  into  the  skiff  that  chanced  to  stand  nearest  them.  But  it  so  happened 
that  the  boats  were  not  all  alike.    A  few  were  formed  of  a  large  swan's  feather 

This  Allegory,  penciled  down  in  evident  hurry  and  alnaost  illegible,  was  con- 
!*jvcd  in  New  York.  I  have  tried  to  give  this  rough  sketch  form,  because  its  general 
^  seemed  so  suitaUe  to  the  life  of  Fraulein  Wendcebach.. 

Margarethe  Mueller. 
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bordered  with  royal  purple ;  others  were  of  finely  cut  crystal,  set  with  gold  and 
sparkling  jewels;  some  were  of  fragrant  sandalwood,  elaborately  carved;  but 
most  were  of  simple  oak.  And  lo,  many  an  Elf,  springing  from  a  snow-white 
lily,  chanced  on  the  plainest  boat,  while  she  of  an  unlovely  flower,  often  found 
herself  in  a  splendid  craft. 

Life  burst  forth  also  from  the  oaks  and  poplars,  from  the  palms  and 
shrubs.  When  these  young  trees  bent  their  heads  there  was  a  sound  as  of  fairy 
trumpets,  and  out  of  the  swaying  tops  stepped  forth  fairy  creatures  who  called 
themselves  Spirits  of  Light  They  smiled  at  the  sight  of  the  frail  Elves.  Yet 
the  only  real  difference  in  these  children  of  the  Dream  Lake  was  that,  while 
the  Elves  had  bodies  formed  of  flowers,  the  Spirits  of  Light  were  sprung  from 
the  sturdy  marrow  of  oaks  and  palms. 

(Boats,  that  were  stronger  and  larger  than  the  delicate  skiffs  of  the  Elves, 
glided  among  the  trees.  They  were  made  of  fine  oak.  Some  showed  but  the 
raw  colour  of  the  wood,  others  were  brilliantly  stained ;  a  few  were  inlaid  with 
gold;  still  others  were  fantastically  adorned  with  the  heads  of  dragons  and 
eagles.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  the  boats  paused  just  where  they  happened 
to  be.  And  lo,  each  Spirit  had  to  board  the  boat  that  was  nearest  him,  whether 
it  was  of  plain  wood  or  sparkling  with  jewels.  For  no  dweller  of  the  Dream 
Lake  might  choose  his  own  craft — and  tihat  brought  sorrow  to  many. 

Sometimes  the  children  of  the  Dream  Lake  gazed  longingly ;  the  Elves  at 
the  Spirits  of  Light  and  these  in  their  turn  on  the  distant  islands  wrapped  in 
golden  mist.  But  most  of  the  time  they  were  very  busy.  The  Spirits  of  Light 
broke  off  oak  twigs  and  formed  them  into  delicate  oars  and  rudders.  Deftly 
they  wove  flags  and  sails  from  the  bast  of  palm  trees.  !Even  those  who 
succeeded  but  slowly  in  forming  their  oars  and  sails  toiled  and  plodded  and 
were  idle  but  rarely.  The  Elves  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  distant 
islands  but  only  watched  the  flowers  and  the  Spirits  of  Light.  Yet  they,  too, 
were  very  busy.  They  wove  dainty  flags  of  flowers  which  they  fastened  on 
rose  twigs.  Each  skiff  had  such  a  flag,  but  not  all  were  equally  radiant.  For 
the  Elves  that  sat  in  costly  boats  took  the  most  perfect  petals  from  each  flower 
and  those  in  the  modest  boats  could  only  gather  what  the  others  had  left.  But 
each  Elf  was  proud  of  her  flag  when  she  had  finished  it,  and  waved  gayly  with 
it  to  the  Spirits  of  Light. 

From  time  to  time  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  melodious  chimes, 
and  then  jubilant  singing  broke  out  among  the  dream  dwellers,  for  this  was  a 
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signal  that  certain  of  the  boats  might  begin  their  journey  to  the  islands.  Eagerly 

the  Spirits  of  Light  gathered  gay  flowers,  twined  them  in  wreaths  about  the 

skiffs  of  the  Elves,  and  drew  these  along  by  the  fragrant  chain.    At  this  the 

Hves  clapped  their  hands  with  joy  and  gayly  waved  their  bright  flags.    Now 

each  Spirit  had  a  chain  of  finely  wrought  gold  securely  fastened  to  the  stern  of 

his  boat,  and  the  Elves  in  their  turn  had  golden  hooks  in  the  bows  of  their  skiffs. 

Often  a  voyaging  Spirit  locked  his  chain  in  the  hook  of  some  gay  Elf  and  this 

golden  bond  rang  out  melodious  harmonies.     But  often,  alas,  the  Spirits  hid 

their  chains  in  the  very  bottom  of  their  crafts  and  some  trusted  merely  to  the 

frail  flower-wreaths  to  carry  their  Elves  on  the  long  journey.     In  this  wise 

sorrow  came  to  many  of  the  dream  children.    But  it  had  been  thus  since  time 

b^;an  and  could  not  be  changed.     For  the  dwellers  of  the  Dream  Lake 

worshiped  a  sacred  law  of  ancient  days,  the  transgression  of  which  was  regarded 

a  great  crime.    And  this  was  the  law:  LET  EVERYTHING  REMAIN  AS 

IT  HAS  BEEN  SINCE  TIME  BEGAN.    The  Spirits  of  Light  had  made  it 

in  ages  past,  but  they  told  the  Elves  that  the  mystic  letters  were  written  with 

diamonds  in  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  where  they  had  read  the  everlasting 

words  as  they  descended  to  the  Dream  Lake.     And  the  Elves  believed  tfliem 

because  they  could  not  remember  that  it  had  ever  been  different;  and  those 

who  doubted  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

But  behold !  Things  did  change.  Giants  from  the  land  of  Dawn  set  about 
troubling  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Dream  Lake  and  strange  happenings 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  dream  children. 

For  lo!  now  and  again  one  among  them  grew  white,  glistening  wings! 
Many  of  the  remainder  folded  their  hands  in  awe  and  gazed  reverently  at  their 
white-winged  sthining  comrade,  calling  him  "Genius."  But  others  were  envious 
of  the  miracle. 

And  now  some  of  the  Elves  also  grew  wings.  But  the  Spirits  said  "  These 
feathers  are  false,"  and  they  tried  to  tear  them  out  with  the  thorns  of  roses. 
But  the  sparkle  of  the  wings  burned  the  thorns  and  made  them  harmless.  Then 
the  other  Elves  tried  to  bind  their  pinioned  sisters  with  cords  of  prickly  thistle- 
leaves    But  the  Geniuses  flew  above  the  cords. 

Some  there  were  on  the  Dream  Lake  who  now  secretly  made  themselves 
wings  of  goose-feathers.  These  they  pasted  on  carefully,  and  with  them  they 
were  able  to  fly  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Their  companions  loved 
them  for  their  nearness,  hailed  them,  and  wound  their  quills  with  flowers. 
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Now  time  came  when  a  terrible  surprise  befell  the  dream  world.  The 
Geniuses  hovered  above  the  lake  in-  startled  wonder;  the  Spirits  of  Light  were 
speechless  with  horror ;  the  Elves  hid  their  faces  in  shame.  And  this  was  what 
had  happened :  some  of  the  Elves  had  outraged  the  sacred  law  of  ancient  days. 
They  had  sprung  from  their  skiffs  into  the  empty  oak  barges  that  glided  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs:  they  had  broken  twigs  from  the  oak  trees,  had  made 
themselves  rudders  and  oars  and  set  out  for  the  islands. 

A  chill  passed  through  the  Dream  Lake,  a  mysterious  murmur  was  heard 
from  its  depths,  and  from  all  lips  sounded  the  words  of  the  ancient  law.  "  They 
are  Elves  no  longer,"  angry  voices  shouted,  "but  henceforth  shall  be  called 
Hobgoblins ! "  This  ugly  name,  the  more  awful  because  it  had  been  taken  from 
an  tmknown  language,  terrified  the  bold  Elves.  Some  among  them  would  fain 
have  returned  to  their  old  skiffs,  had  they  not  feared  to  appear  as  cowards 
before  their  more  courageous  sisters.  But  these,  although  they  grieved  at  the 
scorn  of  their  former  comrades,  plied  their  way  steadily :  and  before  long  the 
dream  dwellers  heard  their  jubilant  laughter  from  the  distant  islands. 

Now  when  it  became  evident  that  nothing  could  keep  these  bold  Elves  from 
following  their  own  course  and  that  they  steered  their  boats  skilfully,  the  loud 
ridicule  that  had  surrounded  the  Hobgoblins  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  The 
mocking  Spirits  and  the  outraged  Elves  saw  that  some  of  the  despised  Hobgob- 
lins even  grew  wings  radiating  golden  light,  and  were  able  to  soar  in  the  blue 
vault  among  the  other  Geniuses.  Then  many  more  Elves  joined  their  sisters 
in  the  oaken  boats,  and  others  would  have  done  so  had  they  not  dreaded  an  evil 
name.  Many  of  the  Spirits  of  Light  also  rowed  after  the  courageous  Hobgob- 
lins and  fastened  to  one  here  and  there  with  their  golden  chains. 

Meanwhile  the  giants  from  the  land  of  Dawn  were  bringing  terror  to 
many  of  the  dream  dwellers.  They  shook  the  Lake  from  its  depths  and  many 
times  overturned  a  large  number  of  the  most  precious  skiffs  whose  jewels  were 
scattered  far  over  the  rough  waters. 

Gradually  all  the  flowers  lost  their  fragrance,  the  petals  fell,  and  the  wreaths 
that  could  bind  only  so  long  as  their  flowers  were  fresh,  dried  up  and  snapped 
or  were  broken.  Many  Spirits  of  Light  fled,  jealously  guarding  their  chains. 
Others  left  their  fading  companions  in  a  swarm  of  strange  fairies  from  the 
land  of  Dawn.  Then  the  forsaken  Elves  found  themselves  helpless  on  the 
turbulent  Dream  Lake  whose  extent  no  one  ever  had  measured,  whose  depth  no 
one  ever  had  fathomed,  whose  source  and  outlet  nobody  knew.  Sore  afraid,  they 
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shouted  in  anguish  to  the  Spirits  of  Light  that  were  hurrying  past  and  begged 
to  be  taken  to  the  proctecting  islands.    But,  alas,  their  voices  were  not  heeded. 

And  behold !  it  was  the  Hobgoblins  who  took  pity  on  the  outcasts  in  their 
trouble.  They  helped  some  of  them  to  make  oars  of  such  twigs  as  they  could 
find  in  the  waste  woods  of  Dreamland ;  others  they  carried  with  them.  "  Stem 
King  Work  in  the  land  of  Dawn,"  the  Hobgoblins  said,  "  needs  the  company 
of  Spirits  and  Elves.  Make  your  home  with  him,  work  for  him,  and  when 
evening  comes  tell  him  about  the  wondrous  Dream  Lake." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Dreamland  was  deserted  for  the  land  of  Dawn. 

M.  M. 


SONNET 

The  few  pale  flowers  I  brought  you  did  not  need 
Oh,  garden  princess !    You  who  sit  and  weave 
White  lily  garments,  of  a  summer  eve, 
A  sense  of  beauty  folds  you,  like  a  creed 
Wherein  you  live  apart,  a  vestal  fair, 
A  votary  of  moonlight,  at  whose  feet 
The  garden  dreams — ^Alas,  they  were  unmeet. 
My  few  pale  flowers,  to  lie  against  your  hair. 

I  hardly  know  what  vague,  what  formless  hope, 
Lay  hidden  in  the  petals  of  those  flowers. 
What  imbom  fancy,  blindly  made  to  grope 
A  weary  way,  into  the  endless  hours. 
I  may  have  dreamed  my  poor  love  would  atone 
For  my  presumption — ah,  I  should  have  known. 


V.C. 
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VACATION  IN  OUR  TOWN 

MONTH'S  vacation  in  our  town!  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
heartbreakingly  simple  but  inevitable  reasons  why  I  had  to  give 
up  my  cherished  Vermont  holiday  and  stay  at  home.  The  fact 
itself  was  really  appalling.  I  had  always  hated  our  town! 
'Way  out  on  the  North  Road,  two  miles  from  "the  centre,"  was  the 
only  place  I  cared  about,  that  I  really  knew;  the  house  and  farm  where 
I  was  bom.  We  had  lived  there  until  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then  a  railroad 
took  its  marring,  smoky  course  across  our  lovely  lawn  and  the  company 
magnanimously  paid  an  extra  price  for  the  site  of  a  round-house  and  repairing- 
shop  in  our  lower  pasture.  Father  sold  the  place  outright  and  we  moved  to  a 
decorous  street  in  town.  My  childish  antipathy  to  "the  centre  "  had  been  strong 
enough  in  the  days  when  the  belligerent  children  from  "  The  Flats  "  surrounded 
a  frightened  but  undaunted  minority  of  "  Sprague  Comers "  and  "  Cherry 
Hill"  youngsters  and  yelled  "A.  P.  A."  at  us,  with  a  little  tentative  stone- 
throwing. 

But  from  the  day  we  left  our  house  behind  the  sentinel  white  pines  to  the 
shrieking  desolation  of  a  railroad  switch-yard,  I  fairly  hated  our  town.  I 
seemed  to  feel  it  responsible  for  my  homesickness ;  I  hated  its  streets,  its  build- 
ings, its  very  lamp-posts. 

All  the  houses,  fine  or  miserable,  were  lined  up  in  an  unseemly  intimacy 
with  the  sidewalk  in  front,  and  the  neighbors'  clothes-lines  and  ash-barrels  in 
back.  No  respectable  but  guarded  family  skeleton  might  you  hope  to  conceal 
from  your  next-door  neighbors,  and  a  perfect  stranger  might  leara  a  great  deal 
about  you  if  he  passed  your  house  many  times. 

I  walked  and  walked  those  first  dreary  fall  evenings  when  the  wanderlust 
seized  me,  as  it  always  did  at  sunset,  and  everywhere  were  the  same  monoton- 
ous two-story-and-a-half  dwellings,  crowding  boldly  on  the  streets ;  with  lavish 
display  of  lace-curtains  at  the  wide  windows  and  smart  green  boxes  of 
geraniums  on  the  veranda  railings.  Small  sections  of  flat  lawn,  mowed  within 
an  inch  of  its  life,  were  arranged  around  with  precision,  omamented  with 
inevitable  hydrangeas,  salvias  and  cannas.     The  only  uglier  things  were  the 
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rubber-plants  which  seemed  to  be  considered  as  necessary  an  appurtenance  of 
the  entrances  as  the  doorbells,  letterboxes  and  squares  of  Battenburg  which 
hung  in  the  glass  of  every  door,  lettered.  Old  English  style,  with  R.  and  M.  and 
what  not.  Even  where  a  house  was  really  pleasant  and  homelike,  its  nearness 
to  the  street  made  it  look  as  if  it  peered  at  you  nearsightedly  from  the 
unabashed,  curious  eyes  of  its  windows.  I  f§lt  as  embarrassed  as  if  I  were  really 
being  looked  over  critically. 

I  liked  the  disreputable  "  slums  "  better,  where,  as  our  first  informing 
caller  told  Mother,  with  borrowed  wit,  Queen  Anne  cottages  adorned  a  Mary 
Ann  neighborhood.  The  factory  people  wore  not  to  blame  for  the  architec- 
tural sins  of  their  landlords.  They  were  delightful.  The  women  milked  the 
cows  and  fed  the  goats  and  pigs.  The  men  dug  a  wholesome  harvest  in 
abbreviated  backyard  potato-patdhes.  The  children,  deliriously  dirty,  played 
among  friendly  chickens  and  dogs  in  the  streets.  To  watch  these  limited 
agricultural  pursuits  and  the  imconventional  play  of  the  yotmgsters  became  my 
I  chief  diversion,  for  a  time,  whenever  I  could  wander  away  unquestioned  as  to 

5  ^y  whereabouts.    They  took  pity  on  the  homesick  "  young  'un  "  and  used  to 

'  ^  respectful  questions  concerning  farming  of  the  "little  hayseed." 

As  time  went  on,  I  learned  to  bear  with  our  town;  to  disconnect  my  hatred 

0^  its  dreary,  respectable  streets  from  my  opinion  of  the  people.    But  I  never 

'earned  much  about  it ;  after  those  first  lonesome  explorations,  I  never  wanted 

^0  fciiow  anything  about  it.    I  suppose  there  was  a  sky  above  me,  with  blue  or 

«oudy  depths ;  with  a  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  that  trees  and  grass  grew  green  eadi 

spring-  and  faded  with  slowly  dying  loveliness  each  fall ;  that  the  pleasant  sound 

01  the  wind  in  the  leaves,  or  caroling  birds  and  the  laughter  of  children  echoed 

^'t^n  through  the  streets  of  our  town.    But  I  never  looked  for  beauty  there; 

^lishly,  jealously,  I  shut  up  my  love  of  Nature  away  from  it  all;  was  blind 

^^^Use  I  would  not  see,  deaf  because  I  would  not  hear,  and  saved  all  my 

^*^usiasm  for  that  one  magnificent  month  in  Vermont. 

How  was  I  going  to  bear  the  loss  of  that  cherished  month,  that  rested  and 
^^ived  me  and  fed  me  so  full  of  out-door  loveliness  that  I  kept  a  store  of 
P^^asant,  soul-sustaining  memories  throughout  the  year? 

How  indeed  ?    One  long  September  day  I  bore  it,  because  I  was  tired  and 

\t  Was  the  most  restful  rainy  day  imaginable.    One  long,  gloriously  clear,  fresh 

Nlonday  I  bore  it,  sulking  on  the  back  piazza  or  passing  unhappily  up  and  down 

^«  driveway,  a  lost  soul  without  my  all-absorbing  .daily  rush  of  work.    Then  I 
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capitulated  to  our  town.  I  went  forth  on  Tuesday  morning,  clad  in  the  very 
rough-and-ready  clotihes  that  were  sacred  to  Vermont  tramps;  I  bore  a  lunch 
and  a  book  and  I  sallied  out  intrepidly  with  a  firm  determination  to  enjoy  my 
vacation;  eyes  and  ears  and  heart  wide  open  to  our  town.  Never  were  honest 
intentions  more  richly  rewarded ! 

I  knew  well  where  I  could  fin^  the  nearest  and  loveliest  country  but  I  was 
not  quite  ready  for  the  North  Road.  Instead,  I  turned  straight  south  and 
crossing  through  "  the  centre  "  I  struck  out  through  an  open  field.  The  field 
itself  was  not  very  inviting.  There  were  ashdumps  and  tall  rank  weeds,  their 
coarse  leaves  torn  and  broken.  .But  beyond  I  saw  woodland  and  ten  minutes 
brought  me  to  a  gray-boarded  fence,  tottering  on  worm-eaten  posts.  This  was 
apparently  the  last  rampart  of  civilization.  Beyond  the  fence,  through  which  I 
crawled  discreetly,  were  real  woods.  Though  not  exactly  the  forest  primeval, 
(the  bits  of  orange  peel  and  empty  Uneeda  boxes  testified  to  picnics  under  these 
sophisticated  trees  )  still  it  was  a  fine  young  woodland,  with  stalwart  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  and  a  few  wild  poplars,  noticeable  for  their  prim  straightness,  their 
comely  proportions,  and  the  unfaded  green  of  their  tremulous  leaves.  This  tree 
is  the  mocking-bird  of  the  woods ;  its  leaves  imitate  the  sound  of  the  sough  of 
the  pines,  tftie  rattling  flutter  of  chestnuts,  and  the  patter  of  the  raindrops ;  it  is 
the  noisiest  chattering  thing  imaginable. 

Aisles  arched  with  gold  and  bronze  stretched  everywhere,  with  bewildering 
invitation.  Somewhere  I  heard  the  soft  rushing  sound  of  running  water  and 
I  took  the  aisle  that  seemed  to  lead  towards  this  most  subtle  appeal  to  the 
senses.  And  such  a  lovely  little  brook  as  I  found,  such  an  unsullied  stream, 
such  delicate  music  in  unbroken  silence,  such  flickering  play  of  light  and 
shadow,  such  a  place  to  rest,  and  look  and  listen,  and  dream !  The  water  rippled 
along  with  a  minor  monotone  of  song,  swirling  rapidly  into  the  narrow  places, 
eddying  into  tiny  harbors,  and  reluctantly  swinging  back  again  into  the  current, 
taking  with  it  a  wisp  of  foam,  a  yellow  leaf  and  a  bobbing  oakball.  It  played, 
chattering  and  splashing  with  gurgling  laughter  now  and  then,  about  a  ragged 
boulder  in  its  course,  then  it  ran  dimpling  merrily  on  its  way  as  if  it  could  not 
quite  get  over  the  fun  it  had  had  with  that  stern,  hard-featured  old  rock.  It 
curled  silently  over  a  smaller,  rounder  pebble  in  one  smooth,  glistening  wave. 
Sometime  it  spread  over  a  wide,  shallow,  pebbly  bottom  and  flawed  along  in 
one  sheet  of  bubbling,  lisping  foam.  One  moment  it  dashed  against  a  rock  with 
a  gleam  of  spray  and  a  noise  of  falling  drops ;  then  it  seemed  to  throw  oflf  this 
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energetic  mood  and  flowed  in  a  slumbrous,  glimmering  stream,  so  slowly  that 

the  shadows  hardly  blurred  in  its  glistening  waters.    Yet  again,  fickle,  happy 

young  thing  that  it  was,  it  played  at  a  sombre  part  over  some  deeper  bed,  black 

with  mud,  and  surged  along  with  a  darksome  imitation  of  one  of  those  silently 

powerful,  wild,  dangerous  currents,  its  oily  swell  glittering  darkly,  its  heaving 

'^^^>sora  suggestive  of  tragedy. 

Because  of  the  witchery  of  these  changing  moods,  I  stayed  by  the  brook  all 
day;  following  its  sparkling  course  through  the  woods  until  noon,  when  I 
found  the  pool  where  the  brook  started  and  the  up-welling  spring  that  fed  it. 
Everyone  will  know  why  I  stopped  there.  Surely  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the 
water-spring  is  not  the  same  wondrous,  grateful  thing  it  was  of  old ;  suggestive 
of  everything  lovely  and  fanciful,  suggestive,  like  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
and  the  stars,  of  the  divine.  ' 

And  I  was  glad,  too,  to  sit  down  and  rest  beside  the  pool  instead  of  the 
brook,  which  leads  you  on  and  on,  arid  if  you  rebel,  leads  your  thoughts  quite 
as  imperiously.  I  quenched  my  thirst  and  ate  my  lunch,  and  what  a  marvelous 
thing  eating  and  drinking  was ;  taste  was  no  longer  a  commonplace  sense,  but 
was  ennobled  in  some  inexplicable  way.  Then  on  the  sweet  short  grass,  soft  as 
a  lawn,  and  hollowed  into  delightful  resting-places,  I  slept,  but  saw  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  my  surroundings  in  my  dreams. 

All  the  afternoon,  I  stayed  by  the  pool,  with  my  book  open  but  reading 
little.  I  watched  the  housekeeping  operations  of  birds,  and  the  tiny,  exquisite 
life  of  insects.  I  marveled  at  the  texture  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  at  twigs  and 
mosses  and  a  thousand  unnoticed  miracles.  Then,  when  it  was  sunset  in  the 
treetc^s,  I  strolled  back  along  the  brook,  that  seemed  to  subdue  its  music  to 
the  hush  of  the  twilight,  and  was  the  faintly  articulate  voice  of  this  enchanting 
world  that  was  so  alive,  and  yet  so  silent.  Someone  will  think  I  was  lonely, 
but  not  the  initiated.  For  sad  though  it  is,  there  are  many  of  your  truest  and 
dearest  with  whom  you  are  never  so  lonely  as  when  they  chatter  by  your  side 
out-of-doors.  But  when  you  are  alone  they  seem  to  come,  silent  and  friendly, 
and  enter  with  you  into  that  companionship  with  Nature  which  is  so  tritely 
expressed,  but  so  rarely  experienced,  communion !  For  Nature  is  a  sftiy  elusive 
spirit;  she  is  passive  and  indifferent  when  the  barrier  of  talk  shuts  her  away 
from  your  understanding,  revealing  herself,  like  her  own  children,  the  timid, 
curious  woodfolk,  only  to  the  intimacy  of  silent  sympathy  and  love. 

How  different  our  town  looked  when  I  finally  reached  it !    How  friendly 
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its  lights,  twinkling  out  of  the  shadows  of  rows  of  maples,  and  shining  with  a 
fine  steady  glow  at  the  street-corners !  How  kindly  the  less  fortunate  people 
than  I,  nodding  and  smiling  as  they  hurried  home  from  the  trains,  men  with 
office-pallor  on  their  faces,  women  with  the  leaden  footsteps  and  strained  eyes 
of  the  shopper.  I  longed  to  give  them  my  peace,  to  share  with  them  that  haven 
I  had  left. 

What  a  big,  jolly  family-parlor  our  street  seemed  after  supper,  when  every- 
one came  out  on  the  piazzas,  and  after  some  banging  of  screen-doors  and 
called  back  and  forth,  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  warm,  dark  September 
evening.  The  lawn-mowers  were  put  away  under  the  lattice-work  of  Uie  back 
porches,  and  the  men  sat,  coatless  and  content,  on  the  front  piazzas,  notwith- 
standing expostulating  wives.  The  women  gossiped  good-humoredly  from 
front-steps  to  front-steps.  No  one  enjoyed  the  evening  more  than  I.  The  spell 
of  my  hatred  was  broken. 

For  a  short,  delightful  month  I  continued  the  acquaintance-ship  and  always 
with  joy.  I  found  that  our  town  is  surrounded  by  a  low,  but  lovely  range  of 
hills,  so  stately  that  even  the  phlegmatic  Indians  of  the  region  called  the  settle- 
ment ''  Place  of  Hills."  I  had  not  even  known  the  name  of  the  town  was  an  Indian 
one,  much  less  this  romantic  story  of  its  meaning.  I  explored  the  fine,  historic 
river  that  flows  about  our  town,  with  woods  and  fields  and  meadows  and  hamlets 
all  up  and  down  its  banks.  I  went  many  times  to  the  splendid  chain  of  lakes  that 
lies  not  far  to  the  southward ;  where  one  might  spend  days  and  days  and  not  see 
half  the  charming  coves,  the  unexpected  vistas,  the  islands  and  the  fascinating 
in-flowing  streams.    I  had  known  of  these ;  how  different  really  to  know  them ! 

Throughout  the  month  I  had  felt  sure  the  time  would  come  when  I  should 
take  to  the  North  Road;  my  heart  turned  like  the  needle  of  a  compass  to  the 
North.  And  when  the  last  day  came  I  did  go ;  all  my  childish  dread  of  seeing 
change  gone.  There  are  many  beautiful  places  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  they 
can  never  take  my  new  ones  from  me ! 

The  North  Road  is  a  pleasant  road  and  never  more  so  than  in  September. 
Not  far  from  town  you  climb  a  hill  and  then  you  are  in  the  country.  Along 
the  slopes  are  the  gorgeous  red  and  gold  woods,  between  stubbfy  wheatfields 
and  orchards  of  ancient  and  venerable  apple-trees,  whose  individual  records 
for  the  size  and  quality  of  their  fruit  seemed  to  be  as  well  known  as  when  I 
remembered  them,  judging  from  a  certain  bedraggled  appearance  of  the  foliage 
and  sticks  and  stones  on  the  ground  beneath  them.    I  remembered  the  slim 
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birches  by  the  wall,  that  they  were  not  as  fragile  as  they  looked,  but  bent  their 
tapering  trunks  supplely  when  we  caught  firm  hold  of  the  topmost  branches 
and  launched  ourselves  into  the  air,  to  land  with  a  bounce  and  a  swish  of 
leaves  on  the  ground  beneath.    The  same  hazel  copse  flourished,  where  the  nuts 
disappear  so  mysteriously  on  certain  nights  and  the  same  cobwebs  hung  from 
the  arches  of  the  barberry,  those  coral-hung  arches  that  tempt  one  to  break  their 
yellow  stems  and  that  punish  so  severely  everyone  that  yields.    There  was  no 
tree  nor  rock,  nor  turn  in  the  road  but  was  as  familiar  as  the  face  of  a  friend. 
A  covert  where  wild  grapes  grew  was  as  fruitful  as  ever,  though  their  acrid 
^te  is  so  much  less  delicious  than  that  wild,  sweet  odor  that  is  the  very  essence 
^^  autumn.    A  big  boulder,  flat  on  top,  and  with  steps  up  its  sides  (if  one  have 
^^iiuity  and  squared-toed  shoes  )  still  had  housekeeping  arrangements  of  a 
^^ttxitive  sort  on  it;  broken  crockery,  a  stone-oven  and  other  rather  useless 
Wking  apparatus.    When  and  where  did  I  lose  that  happy  imagination  that 
could  make  much  out  of  little,  that  could  build  around  me  a  world  of  the  make- 
believe  more  vivid  and  more  livable  than  the  real  world  ? 

Beyond  the  field  where  the  boulder  lay  I  could  see  our  place;  with  the 
switches  and  the  round-house  lying  below  the  knoll  where  the  house  stood. 
I  had  once  thought  it  a  very  fine  house,  with  its  tall  pillars  and  its  second- 
story  veranda,  that  reminded  Father  of  his  Virginia  homestead.  It  still  had 
something  of  dignity  about  it,  looking  out  proudly  from  behind  the  pines.  The 
lawns  had  grown  up  into  underbrush  and  coarse  grass  and  the  shrubbery  was 
almost  treelike.  When  I  went  up  the  terraces  of  the  tattered  garden,  I  could 
look  directly  into  the  second-story  windows  and  the  room  that  had  been  mine. 
The  house  is  used  as  a  boarding-place  for  all  the  unattached  young  railroad  men 
and  I  suppose  they  see  the  faces  of  pretty  Mollies  and  Katies  peeping  out  at 
Aon  from  behind  the  lattice-work  of  the  wall-paper,  for  the  same  red  roses 
clambered  over  the  walls. 

I  hurried  by  the  house  and  out  into  the  back  pasture.  This  had  been  my 
playground.  Frayed  ends  of  heavy  rope  were  still  knotted  to  a  huge  limb  of 
4c  chestnut  tree ;  there  had  once  been  a  glorious  swing  there.  In  the  roomy 
<^otch  of  the  branches  were  a  few  rotten  planks,  remains  of  a  tree-platform, 
where  a  precarious  tea-party  was  once  the  fashion.  Over  the  stone-wall  was 
the  barn-yard,  and  at  once  I  was  back  to  the  day  we  moved  and  its  endless 
heartbreaking  farewells  to  phlegmatic  cows,  to  eager  horses  and  a  clucking, 
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silly  group  of  hens  and  chickens.  I  climbed  the  little  hill  of  the  pasture,  deter- 
mined to  get  away  from  that  empty  barn-yard,  and  entered  a  little  grove  of 
pine-woods. 

Here  was  as  much  peace  as  if  the  railroad  were  miles  away.  Drowsy 
stmshine  filtered  through  onto  a  red-brown  carpet  of  pine-needles  and  fragile, 
yellow  fall-ferns.  Chickadees  fluttered  back  and  forth,  calling  monotonously, 
and  then,  more  welcome  and  thrilling  than  ever  before,  came  the  alto  notes  of 
a  blue-bird,  recalling,  as  my  heart  leaped  at  his  mellow  song,  that  frost-violets 
bloom  in  these  late  days ;  only  these  two  remaining  true  to  the  fading  beauty. 
Summer. 

Down  through  the  woods  I  went  in  search,  through  dark  crimson  berry- 
bushes  and  russet  oak-scrub,  to  a  sunny  southern  slope  near  by,  where  not  only 
frost-violets  rewarded  me  but  the  rare  wondrous  blue  of  fringed  gentians 
reminded  me  that  there  is  still  another  true-blue. 

It  was  time  to  go  home;  stmset  shone  into  my  eyes  and  brightened  the 
short  grass  on  the  slope  to  a  vivid,  spring-like  green.  I  skirted  the  pasture  and 
came  out  into  the  road  below  the  house.  Memory  was  now  wide  awake.  There 
was  the  clump  of  bushes  whose  lithe  sprouts  furnished  us  with  whips ;  tihe  lissom 
willows  where  the  first  "  pussies  "  of  Spring  stuck  out  their  woolly  heads.  In 
the  marshy  land  where  a  shallow  pond  gathered  after  the  fall  rains  had  been 
a  neighborhood  skating-rink,  with  a  renowned  "  teeter-bend." 

The  road  I  traversed  grew  more  familiar  and  more  vivid  to  my  imagin- 
ation even  as  it  grew  dim  to  my  eyes  in  the  fast-falling  darkness.  I  was  glad  it  was 
too  dark  to  look  back.  When  I  reached  the  gorgeous  slope  beside  the  orchard, 
no  colors  were  distinguishable ;  only  the  gracious  curve  of  the  earth  against  the 
sky,  the  black  columns  of  tree  trunks  and  the  indistinct  clumps  of  foliage.  The 
orchard  was  a  mass  of  shadow. 

Then  I  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  stood  still.  Below  me  lay  "the 
centre"  with  its  myriad  lights  and  busy  hum.  The  church  spires  and  the 
tall,  stark  chimneys  of  the  factories  were  outlined  against  a  sky  of  yellow  stars, 
shining  friendly  and  serene.  Still  further  away  I  could  see  indistinctly  tlie  long 
lines  of  the  hills,  that  curved  all  about  the  town  protectingly. 

What  a  compact,  cozy  little  town,  with  its  neighborly  gables  clustering 
around  the  churches  and  the  stores!  Behind  me  lay  the  lonely  country  road, 
dark  and  almost  blotted  out  by  a  cold,  damp  mist  that  came  drifting  along.  I 
walked  quickly  down  the  hill,  listening  to  the  pleasant,  busy  sounds  of  six 
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o'clock  at  night;  the  train  clanging  into  the  station;  the  factory  whistle  and 
the  striking  of  the  town  clock.  Everyone  was  hurrying  home,  tired,  and  glad 
to  get  home.  To-morrow  I  would  be  with  them,  coming  home,  tired  but  happy, 
to  our  town. 

BTHEL  AMBLER,    1909. 

ROSALIA'S  WEDDING  SILVER 

I RS.  SPARKS  finished  sweeping  the  space  of  hard-beaten  ground 
in  front  of  her  old,  weather-worn  log  cabin,  and  sat  down  on 
the  bench  by  the  door.  The  valley  was  very  still  in  the  late 
afternoon  sun.  From  somewhere  high  on  the  opposite 
ridge  a  cow-bdl  tinkled,  and  the  faint  sound  was  the  only  sigh  of  life, 
except  for  a  hawk  sailing  up  where  the  mountains  closed  in.  Mrs.  Sparks 
watched  the  hawk  till  it  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  then  got  up  briskly;  she 
never  sat  still  very  long,  past  fifty  though  she  was,  and  faded  and  worn  with  a 
lifetime  of  work.  The  biggest  stem  of  the  dahlia  bush  had  sagged  of  its  own 
weight  over  the  fence,  and  needed  to  be  pulled  back  beyond  the  reach  of 
marauding  cows ;  then  Mrs.  Sparks  leaned  over  the  gate  and  peered  anxiously 
up  and  down  the  road. 

"  Whar  is  that  boy?"  she  said  aloud,  and  raising  her  voice,  "  ClaudiV/  Oh 
ClaudX^V 

" '  Tain't  nigh  stmdown  yit,  Maw,"  came  in  shrill  protest  from  the  thicket 
by  the  Rtm. 

"  I  don't  want  you  should  go  fer  th'  cows,"  his  mother  called  back  calmly, 
"  I  want  you  should  go  to  th'  store.    Now  come  !  " 

Claud,  tow-headed  and  freckled,  came  slowly,  scuffing  his  bare  feet  through 
the  sand  of  the  road. 

"  Send  Rosalia,"  he  grumbled,  "  She  likes  to  go  to  th'  store,  so'se  she  kin 
stay  in  the'  blacksmith's  an'  see  George." 

"Your  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Sparks  severely,  "is  ironin'  her  dress, — sihe's 
goin'  to  th'  sociable  over  th'  mountain  with  George  this  evenin'^  Run  along, 
now,  an '  get  me  a  package  o '  tea.  I  want  some  side-meat,  too,  an  *  brown 
sugar;  tell  Mister  White  he'll  have  to  charge  it,  th'  hens  have  laid  so  poor 
this  week.    I'll  have  eggs  enough  by  to-morrer  I  reckon,  tell  him." 
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Mrs.  Sparks  looked  after  the  boy  reflectively.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  Six-Mile 
Run  store,  so  it  would  be  at  least  a  half  hour  before  he  came  back,  and  Rosalia 
was  busy  with  her  ironing.  "  I'll  count  'em  again,"  she  decided  with  pleased 
anticipation.    "  There's  most  enough !    Most  enough !" 

She  passed  her  daughter,  who  sang  at  her  work  in  the  kitchen  and  living 
room  of  the  cabin,  and  entered  the  tiny  bedroom  beyond.  Pulling  the  chair  close 
to  the  little  window,  she  took  an  old,  broken-topped  powder  horn  from  its  nail 
and  shook  out  into  her  lap  a  shower  of  red  tickets,  the  kind  that  comes  some- 
times in  small  packages  of  cheap  tea.  She  looked  at  them  with  immense  satis- 
faction ;  then  counted  them  carefully,  putting  them  in  a  neat  pile  on  the  window 
sill.  Twenty-nine  —  thirty  —  thirty-one  —  thirty-two.  Thirty-two  tickets ! 
Mrs.  Sparks  gathered  the  pile  in  her  cupped  hands  and  shook  the  bits  of  paste- 
board together;  dropped  them  in  her  lap  and  ran  her  knotted  fingers  through 
them.  Thirty-two!  Two  more  packages  of  tea  besides  the  one  CUudie  had 
gone  to  get,  and  there  would  be  enough !  There  was  just  time,  for  it  would  be 
two  months  before  Rosalia  was  married,  and  the  tickets  were  to  bring  her 
wedding  silver.  Mrs.  Sparks  pulled  out  a  paper  from  the  end  of  the  powder- 
horn  ;  a  paper  rubbed  and  creased  with  much  handling,  and  displaying  cuts  of 
the  many  valuable  premiums  to  be  obtained  with  H-O  tea  coupons.  But  the 
eager  woman  in  the  log  cabin  had  eyes  for  only  one  picture:  that  of  an  ornate 
silver  spoon  with  orange  blossoms  on  the  handle.  She  read  the  description  under 
it,  though  long  ago  she  knew  every  word  by  heart.  "  For  thirty-five  H-O  tea 
tickets,"  it  said,  "  we  will  give  one  half  dozen  silver  spoons,  of  a  tasteful  orange 
blossom  design,  and  packed  in  a  handsome  red  plush  case.  These  spoons  are 
as  good  as  solid ;  you  cannot  tell  the  difference,  and  they  last  a  life-time.  We 
will  engrave  any  initial  desired  on  the  handle."  She  gloated  over  the  picture; 
she  could  fairly  see  those  six  beautiful  spoons,  each  marked  with  an  R  shining 
from  their  red  plush.  She  sighed  happily.  She  had  never  owned  a  silver  spoon 
in  all  her  colorless  life ;  she  thought  a  little  wistfully  of  her  own  wedding  day, 
when  she  married  Peter  Sparks,  and  came  to  the  log  cabin  in  the  valley  with 
the  heifer  her  father  had  given  her  —  her  only  wedding  present.  How 
different  her  daughter's  wedding  would  be !  She  would  have  a  case  of  silver 
when  she  was  married,  silver  spoons  in  red  plush,  to  take  to  George  Billger's 
new  house  by  the  blacksmith's  shop.  How  surprised  and  glad  Rosalia  would 
be !  For  she  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  spoons ;  she  thought  her  mother  was 
saving  the  tickets  to  get  the  set  of  water  pitcher  and  tumblers  on  a  tray.    Mrs. 
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Sparks  chuckled  to  herself ;  then  looked  up  quickly  as  Rosalia  passed  the  door, 
her  freshly  ironed  dress  over  her  arm.  She  saw  the  tickets  in  her  mother's  lap 
and  paused 

"  I  reckon  youTl  soon  have  enough,  Maw,"  she  said  kindly ;  "  It  sure  has 
taken  a  long  time."  And  she  went  on  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  the  loft  to  take 
her  hair  out  of  its  curl-papers. 

"  A  long  time !"    Mrs.  Sparks  dropped  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  let  her 

mind  go  back  over  the  weary  length  of  time  it  had  taken  to  get  enough 

tickets.    It  had  been  three  years  since  she  had  discovered  the  first  of  those  red 

slips  in  a  little  tinfoil  covered  package  of  tea  Mr.  White  had  g^ven  her  when 

the  butter  for  trade  was  a  little  over  weight.     At  first  the  water  set  had 

been  the  goal  of  her  striving ;  but  when  young  George  Billger  began  to  come 

regularly  to  see  Rosalia,  after  work  Was  over,  the  idea  of  wedding  silver 

for  her  daughter  sprang  into  vivid  life  in  Mrs.  Sparks*  mind.    It  had  grown 

to  be  an  ambition  for  her  —  the  only  ambition  she  had  ever  had.    It  had  been 

terribly  slow  of  realization,  however,  and  sometimes  discouragement  came  very 

near;  the  little  packages  of  tea  lasted  irritatingly  long.  Every  leaf  must  be  con- 

sdentiously  used  before  a  new  package  could  be  purchased ;  ready  money  was 

too  scanty  for  any  needless  waste.    When  Peter  Sparks  worked  out  by  the  day 

and  had  to  have  a  quart  of  cold  tea  in  his  dinner  pail  every  noon,  it  was  easier ; 

now  he  was  away  all  the  week  at  the  quarries,  and  the  packages  lasted  longer 

than  ever.    She  herself  took  her  three  cups  at  supper  religiously,  and  the 

children  helped  a  little ;  yet  at  times  it  had  seemed  as  though  there  would  never 

be  enough  tickets,  or  at  least  not  in  time  for  the  wedding.    Three  years  was  a 

long  time,  Mrs.  Sparks  thought ;  but  the  waiting  was  almost  over  now,  only 

three  more  packages,  and  she  could  send  the  tickets  away  with  the  letter  about 

the  spoons.    She  fingered  the  little  red  heap  in  her  lap  lovingly.    Only  one  or 

two  of  the  tickets  were  still  bright  and  fresh ;  most  of  them  looked  dingy  and 

old,  and  this  one  with  the  blackened  edge  had  almost  been  burned  up  by  mistake ; 

but  they  were  all  there,  thirty-two  of  them.     What  did  it  matter  now  that 

the  other  women  in  the  valley  had  called  her  shif 'less  when  they  found  she 

brewed  her  tea  leaves  only  once  before  she  threw  them  away  ?    It  had  hurt  to 

^  called  that ;  but  they  would  not  say  she  was  shif 'less  when  she  gave  her 

<J^nghter  a  half  a  dozen  silver  spoons  in  a  red  plush  case  on  her  wedding  day. 

Her  own  standing  in  the  valley,  as  well  as  Rosalia's  would  be  enormously 

ffl^roved;  they  could  hold  their  heads  as  high  as  any  one,  while  George's  folks 
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— '  Mrs.  Sparks  realized  suddenly  that  her  son  had  come  back  and  was  noisily 
demanding  some  bread  with  brown  sugar  on  it  as  a  reward  for  going  to  the 
store.  "  The  thirty-third  —  it's  come,"  she  said  with  a  sort  of  awe,  and  put  the 
tickets  away  in  the  powder  horn.  As  she  went  into  the  other  room  she  held  her 
bent  shoulders  back  proudly,  and  a  look  of  solemn  joy  transfigured  her  worn 
old  face.  She  opened  the  paper  bag  that  the  boy  had  laid  on  the  table  and 
looked  in :  then  the  light  in  her  face  faded  and  she  turned  sharply  to  the  boy. 

"  Whar's  the  tea?"  she  demanded. 

"  Ain't  it  in  th'  poke?"  He  shook  the  contents  of  the  bag  out  on  the  table. 
"  Why,  here  it  is.  Maw,"  and  he  picked  up  a  little  tin  box.  It  was  quite 
unfamiliar  to  the  woman,  but  she  snatched  it  from  him  and  read  the  label. 

"  That  ain't  th'  kind  that  has  th'  cow-pons  in  it,"  she  said  fiercely,  and  shook 
him.    "  What'd  you  bring  it  for?" 

"  Ow,  leggo,"  the  boy  whimpered,  squirming  loose,  "  Mr.  White  give  it  to 
me. 

"  Mr.  White !"  she  transferred  her  resentment  to  the  storekeeper.  "  It's 
ben  three  years  I've  bought  H-O  tea  from  that  there  store,  an'  he  don't  know 
yet  what  kind  I  want."  She  whisked  up  her  sunbonnet.  "  I'll  tell  him !"  she 
muttered,  and  started  down  the  Valley,  the  little  tin  box  of  tea  in  her  hand. 

She  was  unreasonably  angry;  the  disappointment  and  delay  had  come  so 
close  on  her  exaltation.  She  passed  George  Billger  in  his  buggy  on  his  way  to 
get  Rosalia ;  she  hardly  responded  to  his  genial  greeting,  but  hurried  on  down 
the  road  and  through  the  scattered  settlement  till  she  came  to  the  little  mountain 
store.  There  were  no  loungers  inside,  it  was  nearly  supper  time  at  Six-Mile 
Run,  but  the  storekeeper  was  there,  making  a  pyramid  of  canned  fruits  on  the 
grocery  counter.    Mrs.  Sparks  laid  the  tea  down  before  him. 

"  I  brung  back  th'  tea  you  sent  by  Claudie,  Mister  White,"  she  said  shortly. 
"  It  ain't  th'  kind  I  want  —  I  reckon  you  forgot  I've  used  H-O  tea  fer  three 
years." 

"  I'm  sorry  now.  Mis'  Sparks,  I  am,"  said  Mr.  White  in  his  hearty  voice. 
He  put  down  the  can  of  pears  he  held  and  leaned  confidentially  over  the  counter. 
"  That's  all  the  kind  of  tea  I've  got." 

She  looked  at  him  dazedly.    "  How !"  she  said. 

"There  ain't  no  more  H-O  tea,"  he  tried  to  explain.  "You  see,  Mis' 
Sparks  "  — 

"  But  you're  goin'  to  get  some  in  —  right  quick  ?"  she  urged  with  frightened 
eagerness. 
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He  shook  his  head.  "  Why,  no,  Mis'  Sparks,  I'm  sorry,  now,  I  am,  you 
ladies  set  so  much  store  by  the  tickets,  too.  It's  this  way :  that  company's  gone 
out  of  business  —  sold  out,  the  agent  says ;  and  H-O  brands  ain't  on  the  market 
any  more." 

The  woman  stood  quite  still.  "  Then  I  can't  ever  get  —  th'  spoons,"  she 
said  quietly. 

The  storekeeper  was  very  sympathetic,  but  he  thought  no  tickets  would  be 
redeemed.  He  wanted  to  show  her  some  new  baking  soda  through  which 
premiums  of  aluminum  kettles  might  be  obtained,  but  she  went  out  while  he 
was  in  the  storeroom  getting  it.  "  You  forgot  your  tea,"  she  heard  him  call 
after  her,  but  she  did  not  turn. 

It  seemed  a  long  way  home  as  she  plodded  wearily  up  the  Valley,  which  was 
growing  cool  and  shadowy  now  that  the  sun  was  down.  Mechanically  her  eyes 
followed  the  tracks  of  George's  horse  where  its  hoofs  had  turned  the 
damp  sand  uppermost,  and  she  was  vaguely  glad^  Rosalia  would  not  be  home. 
The  log  cabin  was  deserted  when  she  reached  it ;  only  a  brown  cow  was 
stretching  her  thin  neck  over  the  fence,  leisurely  stripping  the  leaves  from  the 
dahlia  bush.  Mrs.  Sparks  did  not  notice ;  she  went  in,  straight  to  the  little 
bedroom,  and  brought  the  powder-horn  out  to  the  back  door.  Shaking  the  red 
tickets  into  her  apron,  she  looked  at  them  a  moment,  curiously,  as  though  they 
were  new  to  her.  "  So  Rosalia  won't  have  no  weddin'  present,"  she  said  under 
her  breath ;  and  with  sudden  ragre  she  gathered  up  the  tea  tickets,  and  flung 
^fcon  far  out,  so  that  they  fluttered  down  in  the  blackberry  patch,  a  little  red 
shower.  Then  she  pulled  the  coffee-mill  down  from  the  shelf,  and  putting  a 
handful  of  grains  in  the  mouth,  began  to  grind  them  with  fierce  jerks. 
*'  Coffee  fer  supper'll  taste  mighty  good  f er  a  change,"  she  said  grimly. 

ISADORE  DOUGLAS,    1910 
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TO  ALICIA 

Tell  me,  what  question  would  you  ask,  dear  child, 
What  is  it  in  the  sun,  the  wind,  tihe  sky. 
That  makes  the  sober  wistfulness  creep  down 
And  overshade  the  laughter  in  your  eye? 

As  when  some  shadow  from  a  wandering  cloud 
Drifts  aimlessly  across  the  sunlit  grass 
Of  meadow  lands, —  and  on  the  water's  edge 
Lingers  a  moment,  tremulous,  ere  it  pass. 


V.  C. 


HIS  CHANCE 

"My  heart's   in  the   Highlands, 

My  heart  is  not  here, 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands, 

A  following  the  —  " 
The  song  broke  off  abruptly  and  was  succeeded  by  a  sound  of  coughing, 
then  the  singer  continued ;  "a-foUowing  the  deer,"  he  sang,  and  whistled  the  time 
over  again  in  a  windy  falsetto.  Back  in  the  kitchen,  the  woman,  who  had  been 
listening,  sighed  rather  wearily  as  she  put  in  the  cupboard  the  dishes  she  had 
finished  drying.  This  done  she  looked  about  the  room  once  or  twice  and 
apparently  satisfied  with  its  condition,  drew  down  the  blinds,  straightened  the 
rug,  and  turned  to  go,  but  retraced  her  steps  quickly  to  make  sure  that  the 
blinds  were  both  the  same  distance  from  the  window-sills.  Then  she  dosed  the 
door  behind  her,  and  walked  down  the  narrow  hall  toward  the  room  from 
which  the  sound  of  the  singing  came.  She  hesitated  before  the  door ;  through 
the  open  transom  she  could  hear  the  singer  asserting  loudly  and  triumpbantly 
that  his  "  heart  was  not  here."  She)  turned  the  knob  of  the  door  gently,  and  it 
slowly  opened.    The  voice  within  called  out,  "That  you,  Jinnie?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  entering  the  room.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  from 
the  open  window  slammed  the.  door  shut  with  a  resounding  bang,  and  this  time 
the  man  in  the  room  turned  about  with  an  expression  of  irritability  on  his 
face,  which  quickly  vanished  as  he  looked  at  his  sister. 
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"You  look  as  if  you'd  lost  your  last  friend,  JinniQ,"  he  said,  imitating  her 
woebegone  expression ;  but  immediately  his  face  sobered.  "  I  know  what's 
the  matter,"  he  said,  "  don't  tell  mti"  He  turned  from  her  to  look  at  the 
dock  on  the  table  before  him.  "  Half-past  eleven,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  was 
to  watch  the  clock  and  go  at  eleven.  Seems  queer,"  he  said,  listening  to  the 
insistent  ticking  of  the  clock,  "  that  I  wouldn't  hear  it.  It's  just  clamoring  to 
be  heard,  you  know." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  then  smiled  unwillingly  at  his 
pemtential  appearancei.    "  Will  you  go  now  ?  "  she  said. 

"Yes,  riglht  now,"  he  answered,  rising  rather  reluctantly  to  his  feet.  He 
went  over  to  his  sister  and  putting  both  hands  on  her  shoulders  looked  at  her 
half  quizzically.  "  Jinnie  Irving,"  he  said,  "  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
burden  of  this  whole  world.  Up  since  six,"  he  went  on  as  if  he  were  talking 
to  himself,  "  and  since  tjhat  time  she  has  cleaned  the  house  three  times,  and  at 
half-past  eleven  is  horrified  to  find  herself  idle !  Well,  Jinnie,"  he  said,  drop- 
ping his  hands,  "  you  should  have  been  a  man."  He  picked  up  his  hat  from 
a  table  on  which  it  lay,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Jinnie.  She 
took  an  overcoat  from  the  rack  in  tlhe  hall,  and  held  it  out  to  him.  "  These 
early  spring  mornings  are  so  damp,"  she  said,  apologetically. 

With  an  expression  of  amusement,  the  man  submitted,  and  bejnt  his  tall 
figure  to  be  helped  into  the  overcoat.  Then  he  ran  lightly  down  the  steps  to 
the  street  and  stopped  suddenly.  "Where  does  Dr.  Johnson  live?"  he  said, 
"I  haven't  an  idea  where  I'm  going."  "Two  blocks  down,"  answered  Jinnie 
patiently,  "  then  turn  to  your  right,  and  it's  the  second  house  from  the  comer, 
201  Park  Road." 

"201  Park  Road,"  he  repeated.  "All  right!  I'll  be  home  in  time  for 
lundi." 

Jinnie  stood  on  the  doorstep  watching  him  as  he  walked  down  thej  street, 
with  his  customary  young  step,  his  head  well  up,  and  whistling  as  he  went. 
Then  she  went  back  into  the  house  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  deq)  feeliilg  of  indignation  with  her  brother.  Would  she, 
she  questioned  herself,  go  so  cheerfully,  lightly  almost,  to  anything  as  serious 
*sthis?  .  .  .  She  went  back  and  sat  down  in  her  brother's  chair,  in  front 
of  the  table. 

The  room  looked  like  him,  she  thought,  or  at  loast  it  spoke  eloquently  of 
Ws  presence :  it  was  quiet  in  tone,  the  dull  brown  of  the  walls,  and  the  homely 
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worn  carpet  on  thq  floor  blending  well  together.  On  the  walls  were  some  few 
pictures ;  books  there  were  everywhere,  all  kinds  of  books,  and  some  bound  in 
that  soft  delightful  leather  that  immediately  makes  a  book  more  pleasant  and 
companionable.  The  chairs  in  the  room  were  low,  shabby  and  comfortable; 
you  could  never  think  of  sitting  in  tihem  erect.  There  was  a  smouldering  fire 
in  the  grate,  for  as  Jinnie  had  said,  these  early  Spring  mornings  were  damp. 
As  she  looked  about  her,  she  felt  again  that  sense  of  indignation,  offended 
propriety  almost,  that  David  should  go  so  cheerily,  blithely,  to  meet — she  would 
not  even  name  to  herself  what  she  feared.  For  David  had  gone  to  consult 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  would  tell  him  whether  or  not  he  could  live :  and  yet,  realiz- 
ing that,  he  had  gonei  whistling,  smiling,  not  even  knowing  till  the  minute  he 
started  where  the  doctor  lived.  Oh,  it  was  inconceivable !  In  Jinnie's  eyes  it 
was  almost  tempting  Providence.  She  knew  she  would  go,  how  any 
person  should  go — ^but  David!  You  never  could  count  on  David.  It  had  al- 
ways been  this  way.  David  had  always  been  so  careless  of  the  big  things,  so 
needlessly  careful  of  the  little  things.  Oh,  she  knew — who  better? — how  dif- 
ferent he  was  from  other  people. 

They  had  lived  alone  together  now  for  twenty-five  yoars,  since  she  was 
twenty  and  he  just  five  years  older :  the  last  of  their  family,  they  had  left  the 
big  house  and  come  to  this  little  low  house  on  the  skirts  of  the  city,  as  David 
was  fond  of  quoting,  "  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat."  She  had  been  comfort- 
able, even  happy.  She  hoped  that  David  had  been  happy,  she  knew  he  had 
been  content.  How  she  had  worked  with  that  passion  of  unrest  to  be  doing 
something  which  had  given  her  no  time  to  brood :  the  house  was  home,  with 
that  she  was  satisfied ;  but  after  all  it  was  not  her  happiness,  but  David's,  that 
was  important.  Before  her  mother's  death  it  had  been  so;  there  was  the  sac- 
rifice to  send  David  to  Cambridge.  Jinnie,  even  then,  was  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  the  three — ^her  mother,  David  and  herself.  David  was  his 
mother  over  again,  forever  planning,  forever  sanguine,  with  the  hopefulness 
that  few  retain  after  childhood  is  passed,  but  which  David  had  never  lost. 
Then  came  her  mother's  death,  and  David  had  come  back  to  h6r ;  theiy  sold  the 
big  house  and  came  here ;  and  all  that  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Suddemly  Jinnie  relaxed  from  her  erect  position  and  sank  back  in  the 
chair,  submitting  helplessly  to  this  new  weariness.  She  put  her  hands  over 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  unpleasant  fear  and  wejnt  on.  She  saw  David,  when  he 
came  back  that  day,  and  found  her  alone  and  waiting.    She  remembered,  too. 
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how  David  had  taken  her  hand  and  said,  "  Come,  come,  Jinnie,  be  a  man ! " 
And  from  that  minute  until  now  she  had  been  a  man.     Casting  aside  Uttle 
things  for  which  she  longed,  she  had  put  her  hand  to  the  plow,  and  never  yet 
turned  back.    She  had  been  housekeeper  and  servant  and  secretary !    For  David 
often  grew  tired  of  writing,  and  would  come  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  where 
she  usually  was,  and  say,  in  a  tone  that  presupposed  obedience,  "  Come,  Cinder- 
ella, it's  time  for  you  to  leave  your  cinders  and  receive  the  message  of  the 
godsl"   Which  being  interpreted,  merely  meant,  "  Come  and  write  down  what 
I  say." 

For  hq  was  always  at  that  weary  writing;  his  great  book  he  called  it. 
Jinnie  had  no  very  definite  idea  about  it,  except  that  it  was  about  Greece  and 
Homer  and  the  Classic  poets — "  translation  partly  and  partly  interprejtation," 
as  David  explained  to  her.  She  knew  how  completely  it  absorbed  him ;  she  had 
seoD  him  growing  older  in  it,  always  hopeful,  always  inspired,  always  sublimely 
oblivious  to  anything  else.  She  was  the  man,  and  directed  the  money  affairs, 
and  kept  her  feet  on  the  hard  ground,  whila  he  soared,  blissfully  and  abstract- 
edly, somewhere  far  above  her.  She  often  wondered  if  the  Muse,  as  David 
called  his  fever  of  writing,  was  as  relentless  a  mistress  as  the  nightmare  of  cir- 
cumstances. Suddenly  she  had  an  odd  sensation  of  abuse,  of  self-pity:  had 
David,  she  wondered,  ever  realized  how  she,  too,  might  like  to  soar ;  or  had  he, 
like  her  mother,  given  up  trying  to  understand  her,  and  rather  pitied  her? 
Pity;  how  she  loathed  it!  For  she  was  not  an  object  of  pity — she?  And  yet, 
she  knew,  even  as  she  denied  it,  that  she  was. 

Her  mouth  quivered  a  bit;  dear,  irresponsible  David,  who  never  imder- 
stood  how  money  could  go  so  quickly,  who  never  could  see  why  clothes  were 
roore  necessary  than  books,  or  food  than  flowers.    Was  she  not  happy  ?    she 
could  honestly  say  "  yes."    But  in  sharp  contrast  to  her  momentary  relief  came 
Ae  realization  of  what  might  be.    It  had  seemed  to  her,  during  this  past  win- 
ter, that  David  had  grown  older ;  ihis  hair  was  quite  white ;  he  was  thinner,  and 
his  tall  figure  looked  almost  gaunt,  but  he  still  walked  with  his  brisk  step  and 
his  eyes  were  as  bright  and  blue  as  ever.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather  he  had  coughed  so  much,  ejspecially  at  night,  and  Ihe  always  seemed  so 
tired  and  worn.    She  remembered  how  strongly  their  own  doctor  had  urged 
him  to  see  this  specialist,  and  now  she,  too,  had  begged  ihim  to  go,  for  he  would 
surely  cure  him,  if — ^yes,  she  thought,  with  a  sudden  fear,  clutching  at  her 
heart,  cure  him,  of  course. 
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There  was  a  loud  rap  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  Jinnie  rose  quickly,  shaken 
out  of  her  reverie.  She  went  back  to  the  door  and  admitted  the  boy  with  gro- 
ceries. She  paid  him,  marvelling  that  it  cost  so  much,  until  she  remembered 
the  strawberries  she  had  bought  to  tempt  David's  appetite.  When  the  boy  had 
gone,  she  lockejd  the  door  again  and  leaving  the  packages  there  on  the  table, 
went  back  to  David's  study.  Slhe  realized  that  it  must  be  almost  lunch-time, 
and  when  she  looked  at  the  little  clock  on  the  tablej  was  surprised  to  find  it  half- 
past  one.  Then  she  was  worried.  David  couldn't  have  been  at  the  doctor's  all 
the  time,  and  she  began  to  imagine  all  kinds  of  horrors;  the  cars,  for  David 
was  so  careless,  or  the  shock  of  hearing  the  doctor's  opinion.  Throwing  a 
shawl  about  her  she  went  out  on  the  porch  to  look  for  him,  and  not  seeing  him, 
sat  there  watching  and  thinking.  Suppose  it  should  bq  bad  news.  Unaccus- 
tomed tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  she  brushed  them  impatiently  away.  She  sat 
theire  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  two  hours,  wrapped  in  her  own  thoughts,  when 
something  made  her  look  up,  and  she  saw  David  coming.  But  was  that  David ! 
he  walked  so  slowly,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  put  off  his  arrival  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Jinnie  rose  to  meet  him,  not  attempting  to  conceal  her  anxiety,  and  ran 
down  the  steps :  "  Am  I  late  ?  "  he  said,  in  evident  surprise.  "  But  I  didn't  come 
straight  home."  Hq  avoided  meeting  her  eyes,  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the 
house.  She  followed  slowly,  and  they  walked  back  to  the  room,  where  he  sank 
down  in  a  chair.  She  paused  irresolutely  on  the  threshold  and  said,  "  Shall  I 
bring  you  some  luncheon  here,  David  ?  " 

"  Would  you  mind,  Jinnie  ?  "  he  said,  smiling  at  her.  "  I'm  hungry." 
She  turned  back,  and  presently  he  could  hear  her  moving  about  in  the 
kitchen  and  putting  the  kettle  on  the  stove.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  crossed 
the  room  to  the  mirror  hanging  over  the  mantel  shelf,  and  looked  at  himself 
with  surprise,  even  curiosity.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  chair,  and  was  still . 
sitting  there  when  Jinnie  re-emtered,  with  a  luncheon  tray,  laid  for  two.  He 
roused  himself  to  help  her. 

"  Why,  Jinnie,"  he  said,  "  you  shouldn't  have  waited  for  me." 

"  I  wasn^t  hungry,"  shei  said  simply.  And  they  sat  down  at  the  little  table, 
which  had  been  cleared  off  to  make  room  for  the  tray.  David  ate  with  evident 
enjoyment,  and  delightedly  commented  on  the  strawberries. 

"  Rash  and  reckless  Jinnie,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  Weren't  they  very  ex- 
pensive?   You  shouldn't  be  so  extravagant! " 
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"Not  very  expensive,"  answered  Jinnie,  "and  I  couldn't  resist  buying 
them."  For  a  little  while  there  was  silencei;  then  she  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window  and  pressed  her  hot  cheek  against  the  cold  glass.  David  looked  at  her 
in  surprise ;  she  was  so  different  from  her  usually  calm  self ;  perhaps  he  tmder- 
stood,  for  he  appeared  not  to  notice  her  agitation,  and  there  was  in  his  look 
something  infinitely  tender  anjd  sympathetic.  Jinnie  wheeied  about  quickly, 
came  over  to  him,  and  said  almost  impatiently — "  Well  ?  " 

"  WeU !  "  he  repeated  after  her. 

"  I  want  to  know,  David,"  she  said,  "  I  must  know ! " 

He  looked  at  ber  intently  before  he  answered ;  then  in  his  turn  rose  and 
walked  once  over  to  the  window  and  back  again.  As  he  camQ  near  to  her  he 
said, "  Sit  down,  Jinnie.    I  like  to  see  you  resting." 

She  sat  |down  obediently ;  her  face  anxious  and  pathetically  eager  to  hear 
and  have  it  over  with.  David  did  not  sit  down  at  first,  but  began  to  talk  as  he 
walked  about  the  room.  It  seemed  to  Jinnie  that  hei  showed  energy  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

"This  morning,"  he  said,  without  any  preliminary  talking,  "  when  I  came 
out  of  the  doctor's  ofiice,  I  felt  a  curious  sense  of  isolation,  almost  as  if  I  were 
in  some  way  removed  from  my  body,  and  could  look  impersonally,  even  disin- 
terestedly, at  the  life  of  the  man  who  was  Davli  Irving.  I  turned  toward  the 
park,  to  the  left  of  the  road.  (You  know  the  little  park  with  the  fountain  and 
the  tulip  bed,  Jinnie?)  Weil,  I  thought  I  would  go  there  and  puzzle  it  out,  for 
I  hadn't  any  clear  idea  of  anything  the  doctor  had  said  to  me,  except  his  last 
words— *  Two  years,  if  you  go  South  immediately:  and  if  you  don't,  six  or 
seven  months.'  At  the  most  two  years,  and  at  the  least  six  months.  I  sat  down 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  fountain :  it  was  about  noon-time,  I  guess,  for  it 
was  unusually  quiet  there,  and  tftie  sun  was  hot.  It  seems  to  me  I  sat  there 
quite  a  long  time,  waiting  for  light,  for  some  way  out  of  this  thing.  And  when 
the  light  came,  how  it  took  me  by  surprisei!  In  a  flash  I  saw  the  whole  past 
twenty-five  years  (did  you  know  it  was  so  long,  Jinnie?)  and  everything  came 
dearly  before  me.  Jinnie,  Jinnie,"  he  said,  stopping  in  front  of  her  chair,  "  you 
don't  know  how  it  hurt:  that  sight  of  the  years,  wasted  and  lost  and  charged 
up  against  me.  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  at  her  denial  of  this,  "  you 
know  they  a/re  lost,  and  wasted.  But  the  sight  that  hurt  me  worst  of  all,  and 
perhaps  it's  part  of  my  ptmishment  that  I'll  never  lose  the  sight,  was  the  picture 
of  you,  Jinnie,  you  and  your  sacrifices.  Just  the  little  things  at  first  that  came 
to  me,  the  little  pleasures  you  had  given  me  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  own,  the 
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sorrows  you  had  had  to  bear  alone;  alone,  Jinnie,"  he  cried  painfully,  "all 
alone.  And  I  took  them  all,"  he  went  on,  dropping  back  into  his  customary 
quiet  tone,  "  without  much  gratitude  and  with  no  understanding.  My  comfort, 
my  happiness,  all  bought  at  the  cost  of  your  unhappiness ! " 

"  Not  unhappiness,  David,"  she  cried.    "  Not  unhappiness !  " 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  No,  I  suppose  for  you  it  could  be  happiness.  I 
can't  understand." 

He  sat  down  near  her  where  he  could  see  her  facet 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  all  the  things  I  saw,"  he  went  on,  "  for  you  know 
them  as  weil  as  I.  The  difference  lies  in  our  points  of  view.  I  thank  whatever 
power  gave  me  this  new  ability  to  see  clearly.  I  will  just  tell  you  that  the  sight 
cut  me  like  a  sharp  whip  across  my  face ;  and  I  realized  my  supreme  selfishness 
and  your  great  unselfishness.  I  saw  myself  giving  up  a  life  that,  after  all,  was 
a  bundle  of  impossible  dreams  and  improbable  plannings.  Our  lives  are  given 
us  for  better  things  than  dreams ;  and  when  the  time  comes  to  give  them  back, 
we  realize  that  in  all  its  significance.  I  thought  of  the  South.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I  thought.  First  of  the  cost — Oh,  you  can't  imagine  how  mercenary  I've 
grown,  all  of  a  sudden !  And,  Jinnie,  we  would  have  to  give  up  our  house,  and 
then  only  I  could  go !  You  her©  alone,  and  working,  for  you  would  have  to 
work ;  and  down  there,  having  everything  I  need,  and,  oh — "  He  broke  off. 
"  I  .decided  as  the  only  decision  this."  Ha  began  to  talk  rapidly,  as  a  child  does 
that  wishes  to  convince  his  mother,  before  she  can  say  no.  "  Don't  you  see, 
Jinnie?  We  will  live  here  together  just  as  we  have,  only — only  there'll  be  a 
difference,  for  the  better.  And  we  can  be  happy !  Oh,  Jinnie  we  can  be  happy. 
After  all,  six  months  is  half  a  year,  and  it's  my  chance !  I'll  be  so  careful  to 
make  each  day  count,  and  you  will  help  me,  and  it  will  all  be  so  natural  that  we 
won't  dread  the  end.  Why,  I  feel  like  a  new  man  now ;  and  for  my  sins,  Jinnie, 
give  me  six  months'  grace.  I  should  be  so  lost  without  you,  and  you  without 
me !  Can't  you  feel  how  it  would  be!  Oh,  you  do  feel,  Jinnie,  dear !  You  must 
see!  Home,  that  means  so  much;  and  together,  that  means  as  much,  too; 
and  you,  you  can't  think  what  you  mean.  Oh,  Jinnie,  isn't  it  better  to  have  six 
months'  happiness,  you  and  I,  and  when  I  die,  something  to  leave  you,  if  it's 
only  a  memory.  But  a  pleasant  memory.  Give  me  my  chance,  Jinnie !  We'll 
work  together,  and — " 

"  And,"  she  interrupted,  **  soar  together,  David?  " 
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"  Why,  yes,"  he  said,  "  of  course.  You  know,  don't  you  ?  I'm  going  out 
now,  and  leave  you  to  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  do.  Six  months  of  grace,  Jinnie. 
You  will  see !" 

With  a  sudden  strange  impulse  he  came  over  to  her  and  took  her  tired  face 
between  his  hands.  Then  he  kissed  her  and  left  the  room.  Jinnie  sat  there, 
not  moving,  but  thinking,  thinking  so  quietly.  The  room  was  filled  with  a  deep 
mellow  light.  From  some  distance  came  the  sound  of  hand-organ  playing.  She 
should  bei  sad — but  was  she  not  happier  than  she  ever  before  had  been?  And 
they  would  be  together,  together  for  six  months.  Six  months  of  grace.  She 
should  give  him  the  chance,  should  she  not?  She  saw  her  life  change,  and  the 
common  things  were  glorified  in  the  joy  of  service. 

"I  see,"  she  cried  aloud;  jumping  to  her  feet,  she  left  the  room,  to  find 
him; and  back  came  the  sound  of  her  voice  as  she  cried: 
r       "David,  I  see!" 

Lorraine  Milukkn,  191  i. 


SLIP  SHEETS 

DOER  OR  DREAMER. 

If,  as  Plato  believes,  the  highest  ambition  of  man  is  immortality,  I  should 
be  as  willing  to  entrust  my  ambition  to  achievement  through  actuality,  as 
through  dreams,  for  although  the  achievements  of  one  agei  are  outstripped  in 
the  next,  and  books,  statues,  paintings  remain,  yet,  in  the  end,  one  is  as  long 
remembered  as  the  other,  for  the  hero  of  achievement  becomes  a  Roland  of 
legend,  and  the  dreamer  becomes  forgotten,  though  his  work  remains. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  kinds  of  achievement  go  hand  in  hand  —  that 
the  work  of  liberators,  statesmen,  inventors  cannot  be  enjoyed  tx)  the  fullest 
without  the  mental  elevation  and  development  which  is  the  work  of  the  dreamer ; 
^t  the  heightened  sensibilities  which  result  through  the  latter  would  be  worth- 
ies, and  even  an  added  bitterness,  to  a  people  who  had  never  been  freed  or 
advanced  or  protected  by  the  former. 

Personally,  if  both  kinds  of  work  are  to  be  done,  I  should  chosa  that  of  the 
achiever  througfh  actuality,  which  appeals  to  me  as  more  vital  and  humane — 
though  only  so,  I  realize,  in  a  more  obvious  way. 

Mary  Frost  Snyder,  1910. 
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To  be  great  in  deeds  or  to  be  great  in  dreams  seems  a  question  of  shift- 
ing, almost  of  perfectly  balanced  desirability,  and  yet  I  would  follow  Plato  in 
putting  the  philosopher  above  the  warrior.  The  man  who  thinks,  whose  mind 
spreads  out  over  a  whole  proposition,  who  sees  clearly  causes,  effects,  contin- 
gencies— ^the  whole  of  things — ^and  inspires  them  with  life  and  meaning  for  a 
definite  end,  does  the  greater  service.  The  man  of  action  has  usually  the  more 
opportune  occasion  for  personal  effect,  but  it  is  upon  the  few,  and  only  through 
tjhe  medium  of  thought  can  that  occasion,  that  personal  effect,  be  carried  down 
to  future  years.*  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  to  me  into  the  order  of 
precedence,  and  thought  must  precede  action.  Some  one  has  said  that  action 
is  thought  coarsened ;  is  it  not  rather,  thought  vitalized  ?  The  man  who  fights, 
who  works,  who  lays  the  brick  and  smoothes  the  mortar,  is  the  product  of  the 
mind  of  him  who  plans,  who  imagines,  who  meditates.  The  great  deeds  6f  a 
great  man  trace  back  directly  to  the  thinking  generations  which  precede.  This 
complete!  conception  of  anything — ^a  cathedral,  an  epic,  a  great  social  system — 
this  comprehensiveness  which  can  exist  in  the  mind  alone — this  it  is,  and  not  the 
completed  thing  itself  in  its  materialism,  which  brings  man  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  great  mind  which  includes  all.  Ruth  Han^ord,  1909. 


It  is  hard  to  decide  which  one  really  admires  the  more, — the  man  who 
benefits  his  fellow-men  by  holding  up  to  them  the  Ideals  by  which  they  can 
make  the  most  of  their  lives,  or  he  who  serves  them  by  noble  deeds.  When  I 
contrast  a  Poet,  say,  and  a  Statesman,  I  have  a  greater  admiration  for  Shake- 
speare than  Gladstone,  but  then,  if  I  turn  arounid  and  set  Abraham  Lincoln 
over  against  George  Meredith,  the  man  who  died  for  his  country  appeals  to 
me  more  strongly  than  the  novelist. 

In  the  abstract,  it  seems  nobler  to  minister  to  the  soul  than  to  the  body, 
but  what  would  become  of  us  if  the  Ideal  should  play  the  Pied  Piper,  and  all 
the  men  of  action  should  leave  their  work  to  follow  his  tune?  I  am  very  sure, 
that  if  anyone  should  offer  me  the  choice  of  being  Dante  or  Georgei  Washington, 
that  I  should  not  be  long  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  first  President. 

I  think  I  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  concrete.    It  would  not  be  enough 

for  me  to  feel  that  somewhere  and  sometime,  someone  would  be  inspired  by  a 

picture  I  had  painted  or  a  poem  I  had  written ;  I  must  see,  and  hear  and  touch 

those  whom  I  helped — I  would,  in  short,  rather  work  out  the  Ideal  in  deeds 

than  reach  for  it  in  dreams.  Lucy  Cook,  1910. 
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EDITORIALS 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  the  book,  "  Carla  Wenckebach :  Pioneer," 
bos  aroused  in  the  outside  world  as  well  as  in  our  college  world,  we  feel  that 
the  MagasAne  is  unusually  fortunate  in  having  in  this  number  Fraulein  Muel- 
ler's "  A  New  World  Fairy  Tale."  As  we  understand,  it  is  an  "  unpublished 
chapter,"  which  was  at  first  intended  as  a  part  of  the  biography.  For  the 
quaint,  suggestive  fairy  story,  found  jotted  down  in  an  old  notebook,  is  more 
than  a  fanciful  tale.  It  is  symbolic  of  Carla  Wenckebach's  own  life.  And  we 
feel  tftiat  every  one  who  has  read  the  book,  will  find  this  "  New  World  Fairy 
Tale  "  of  particular  interest. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  two  reviews  of 
Fratilein  Mueller's  book,  in  this  number,  the  one  by  a  student  who  knew  Carla 
W'enckebach  well,  and  the  other  from  the  standpoint  of  the  reader  who  knows 
ter  only  through  the  book. 

Running  the  risk  of  censure  for  lack  of  self-restraint  in  harking  back  to 
*e  time-worn  seasonable  subject  of  gift-giving;  braving  the  further  criticism 
of  those  who  complain  behind  the  editorial  back  of  the  general  moralizing  ten- 
^^^^y  of  the  editors  of  college  periodicals  (might  we  humbly  suggest  a  pro- 
'c>uiicier  cause  for  this  trend  than  the  mere  love  of  preaching?),  we  have  a 
'^'^ef  word  to  say  about  the  possible  and  advantageous  connection  between  our 
coU^g^  training  and  this  same  subject  of  giving. 

^«  all  claim  vociferously,  and  we  all  believe  earnestly,  that  much  of  the 
^^3D^^5fit  we  receive  here  at  college. lies  outside  the  sphere  of  actual  academic 
\pK)wledge.    We  feel  that  we  become  broadened,  that  we  become  independent 
ia  spirit,  that  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  surely,  that  we  learn  lessons  of  self- 
restraint — ^and  so  on,  bromidioms  ad  infinitum.    But  like  all  true  bromidioms, 
these  also  are  become  bromidic  by  the  very  force  of  their  recognized  truth. 

Does  it  occur  to  us  that  we  can  do  our  friends  an  inestimable  favor  by 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  this  our  college  training  in  the  matter  of  gifts  ? 
And  not  only  our  friends.  That  a  reform  is  neieded  in  the  spirit  and  practise 
of  gift-giving,  particularly  at  this  season,  we  all  feel.  We  all  realize  the  real 
beauty  of  the  ideal  of  showing  our  lov€»  for  our  friends  by  a  material  token ; 
and  we  realize  the  abuses  of  the  practise.  Will  we  not  be  doing  a  supreme  serv- 
ice to  our  friends,  if  We  put  our  best  thought  into  the  choosing  of  gifts  for 
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tfliose  we  love?  If  we  show  our  independence  by  eliminating  from  our  list 
those  for  whom  the  spirit  of  the  gift  is  lacking?  If  we  show  our  self-restraint 
by  determinedly  keeping  our  expenses  within  our  means,  that  the  joy  of  giving 
be  not  embittered  so  that  it  becomes  a  burden?  Why  not  test  here  and  now 
the  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  the  intelligent  picking  of  the  wheat  from  the 
dhaff  which  we  feel  that  the  years  of  varied  experience  and  constant  inspiration 
of  our  Alma  Mater  should  encourage  in  us — why  not  test  them  by  persistently 
endeavoring  clearly  to  recognize  and  restore  to  the  world  gone  mad,  this  beau- 
tiful simple  Gift  Ideal  ? 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Carla  Wenckebach:  Pioneer  Margarethe  Mueller. 

Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston. 

A  peculiarly  happy  fortune  restores  to  Wellesley  this  year,  through  bi- 
ography, the  presence  of  the  two  women  who  labored  together  so  wisely  and 
lastingly  on  her  foundations.  In  June,  Professor  Palmer  gave  for  the  pictured 
memory  of  Alice  Freeman  new  meaning,  and  during  October  in  Carla  Wencke- 
bach: Pioneer,  Fraulein  Mueller  has  brought  the  force  of  personality  to  the 
Allzeit  voran  of  the  bronze  tablet  in  the  library.  The  Wellesley  graduate  of 
the  last  few  years  has  known  Fraulein  Wenckebach  only  through  this  tablet  and 
througfh  her  enduring  work  in  the  German  Department ;  to  this  somewhat  ab- 
stract conception  the  new  biography  brings  the  life  and  vital  personality  of  one 
"  who  was  not  so  truly  typical  as  markedly  individual."  To  the  older  alumnae 
who  cherish  memories  of  the  "  sturdy  little  figure  "  as  she  passed  through  the 
corridors  of  College  Hall,  or  of  inspiring  hours  in  her  German  classes,  the  book 
means  not  only  a  quickening  of  memories,  but  the  realization,  impossible  to 
those  who  knew  her  only  in  the  busy  years  of  Wellesley  work,  which  brought 
the  fulfillment  of  early  hopes,  of  the  completeness  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  in 
one  whose  earthly  work  seemed  cut  short.  The  inspiration  of  her  life  is  with 
us  as  we  read,  for  incident  and  description  are  fused  in  her  own  eager  spirit 
which  lives  again  in  the  biography. 

It  is  pre-eminently  the  soul  of  a  pioneer  which  the  book  reveals.  We  start 
upon  our  history  bravely  with  a  link  of  adventure  before  us.  "  It  was  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day  in  the  ancient  city  of  Hildesheim,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  (hundred  and  fifty-three,  that  Life  played  fairy  godmother  to 
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the  Royal  Hannoverian  Deputy  Postmaster  and  his  wife."  After  this  deligjitful 
"^ginning  we  are  not  left  in  wearisome  meditation  on  genealogical  peculiarities 
^d  inherited  tendencies ;  instead  we  are  allowed  to  share  with  the  child,  to  whom 
tilt  fairy  godmother  has  left  the  gifts  of  bravery  and  independence  and  pe- 
culiar sensitiveness  to  impressions  coming  from  the  world  without,  the  moving 
colorful  life  in  the  quaint  East  Frisian  household.    All  our  senses  are  called 
on  to  enjoy  the  welcome  to  the  ancestral  home  with  "  white-headed  and  bare- 
footed chfldren  shyly  peeping  at  the   newcomers   from   behind   hawthome 
hedges,"  while  their  elders  indulged  in  a  more  cerecnonious  welcome;  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  season  "  in  which  the  central  sun,  the 
Christinas  tree,  shone  forth  with  mystic  splendor,  shedding  its  light  of  anticipa- 
tion and  fulfillmient  all  through  the  long  dark  winter  days." 

From  this  rich  childhood  we  go  with  the  eager  g^rl  into  the  more  restricted 
freedom  of  school  life,  where  she  must  begin  to  use  her  fairy  godmother's  gifts 
soberly;  for  a  steadfast  purpose  has  been  born  into  the  adventurous  childhood 
spirit  and  we  have  indeed  the  Pioneer  who  must  with  bravery  and  resourceful- 
'^ess  meet  the  (hampering  conditions  of  woman's  education  in  Germany.    It  is 
^^^  a  life  of  "  motion  and  growth  "  which  we  share  with  her  in  the  picturesque 
^y  of  Hildesheim,  where  "  the  facades  decorated  with  rich  carvings  of  six- 
teenth century  life,  of  Greek  and  Christian  mythology  excited  her  interest  and 
^riosity"  ;  and,  in  her  later  school  days,  in  Hannover  where  winter  skating 
^^nt  on  for  hours  to  the  sound  of  military  music,  and  splendid  plays  might  be 
S'^^ecl  down  on  from  the  Olympus  of  the  Hannover  court  theatre. 

As  an  intellectual  Pioneer,  "  asking  of  life  new  possibilities  of  intellectual 

^O'W^fi  {Qr  herself  and  a  fair  chance  to  foster  such  growth  in  others."  she 

left  School  life  to  be  for  a  time  a  wanderer  in  England,  Scotland  and  Russia. 

***e     period,   under   the    slavery   of  a   governess's   position,   was   barren   in 

intellectual  possibilities,  but  there  was  a  delightful   return   to  the  physical 

^"^^nture  of  childhood   in   Moscow    and    Odessa   and   the   strange    land  of 

*"^  Caucasus.    They  are  alluring  scenes  through  which  she  leads  us,  but  the 

spirit  of  the  teacher  is  baffled  in  its  qiiest,  and  so  it  comes  that  the  flowering  of 

^*  these  years  of  preparation  is  reserved  for  Wdlesley,  where  a  new  and  fruit- 

^^  field  of  intellectual  endeavor  was  ready  for  the  labor  of  the  Pioneer.    The 

wer  years  in  Wellesley  have  not,  for  us,  the  same  richness  of  coloring  and  in- 

^*^nt  which  the  earlier  scenes  have  had,  but  the  fairy  godmother. gifts  did  not 

wil  to  find  life  and  color  in  the  great  department  stores  and  crowded  streets  of 
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American  cities ;  and,  viewing  the  college  as  eagerly  as  the  East  Frisian  home 
was  viewed  in  childhood  days  made  of  College  Hall  a  building  "which  in 
length  and  stateliness  of  appearance  surpasses  even  the  great  Winter  Palace  in 
St.  Petersburg."  In  these  last  years  of  less  varied  incident  the  spirit,  which 
had  been  bred  in  check  by  material  happenings,  came  at  last  into  its  full  life. 
There  was  the  joy  of  working  with  a  sympathetic  comrade  in  the  labor  with 
Miss  Freeman,  and  a  spirit  of  almost  superhuman  activity  found  in  the  few 
years'  time  for  the  pioneer  labor  of  planting  and  founding  for  the  college.  All 
the  experience  which  she  (had  gained  in  her  struggle  for  an  education  under  the 
restrictions  of  a  paternal  government  came  to  aid  her  in  plans  for  this  new 
school,  in  which  her  broader  tolerance,  far-reaching  sympathy  and  breadth  of 
culture  were  needed.  In  the  steady  growtfti  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  lif€»>  the 
four  temporal  divisions  of  the  book  are  bred  together,  and  the  closing  years 
round  out  in  unity  and  harmony  all  the  plans  and  purposes  conceived  in  child- 
hood days. 

Fraulein  Mueller  has  succeeded  in  making  the  tangible  facts  of  this  life  a 
kind  of  transparent  medium  through  which  so  much  of  tfie  spirit  is  revealed 
that  we  close  the  book  feeling  that  Fraulein  Wenckebach  has  told  her  own 
story.  There  is  wonderfully  little  exposition  of  character.  The  strongest  notes 
are  touched  upon  now  and  again,  for  the  rest  it  come©  to  us  by  suggestion,  as  it 
does  in  life,  with  the  added  clearness  of  completeness.  Of  personal  description, 
the  author  has  been  unsparing,  and  the  vivid  impressions  of  the  characteristic 
little  figure  from  the  days  of  "  Mother  Hubbard  aprons  in  Summer  and  a  chari- 
table big  woolen  shawl  in  winter,"  to  later  Wellesley  impressions  of  her  fine 
firm  mouth,  her  determined  chin,  her  habitually  clendhed  fists  and  her  clear 
starlike  gaze,"  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  character.  The  harmony,  in 
all  ways,  between  the  written  word  and  the  excellent  photographs  of  Fraulein 
Wenckebach  which  illustrate  its  book  brings  tihem  into  unity  which  renders 
them  really  significant. 

While  the  individuality  of  the  figure  is  emphasized  by  all  these  means,  the 
significance  which  is  given  her  life  makes  it  of  wide  interest.  She  moves 
against  a  rich  and  varied  background  of  historical  suggestion.  The  educational 
situation  in  which  her  school  days  found  Germany,  her  acute  observations  of 
American  life  and  more  particularly  of  American  intellectual  life,  carry  the 
biography  into  the  field  of  universal  interest.  A  comparison  of  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  chiljlhood  in  the  German  family  with  the  later  glimpses  of  her 
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travds  which  the  wanderer  herself,  gives  us,  shows  how  perfectly  the  whole 

back-ground  is  caught  into  her  spirit.    Tihe  harmony  of  the  two  parts  is  perfect, 

the  one  no  less  than  the  other  interpreted  by  Carta  Wenckebach.    The  changing 

itenes  charm  us,  but  it  is  the  eager,  growing,  questioning  spirit  with  the  purpose 

0!  Mzeit  voran  that  remains  our  permanent  memory. 

To  the  Wellesley  girl,  comes  a  sense  of  grateful  wonder  that  a  life  begun 
so  far  away  and  enriched  by  so  much  patient  preparation  should  have  found  its 
opportunity  for  service  in  our  college.  Her  "  scholar  soul "  offered  Wellesley 
the  tolerance  of  understanding  and  sympathy  and  true  spirit  of  the  quest  that 
bd  come  in  training  in  a  "  land  of  order,  and  soul,  of  culture  and  intellectual 
integrity."  We  find  particular  food  for  thought,  therefore,  in  her  tolerant  esti- 
mate of  the  college  girl  of  her  day  as  Fraulein  Mueller  has  phrased  it  for  us  in 
the  closing  chapters  of  the  book. 

"With  amazingly  quick  insight  she  gasped  the  ideas  of  the  American  col- 

'^e  as  a  general  training  field  for  life,  in  distinction  from  the  purely  scholarly 

"rtent  of  the  German  university.    Recognizing  that  the  college  was  a  healthy 

and  timely  product  of  national  growth,  she  never  even  tried  to  urge  university 

Methods  on  her  students,  whose  need,  she  found,  was  humane  assimilation,  rather 

^^  a  proficiency  in  a  few  separate  branches  of  knowledge.    She  soon  became 

convinced,  moreover,  that  the  decidedly  practical  bent  of  the  American  and  his 

^rked  soberness  of  mind  needed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  aesthetic  culture ; 

^t  the  training  of  his  powers  of  observation  and  of  his  logical  faculties  was 

less  essential  for  his  harmonious  growth  than  the  development  of  his  iniagina- 

^ve  and  emotional  nature ;  that  the  cultivation  of  sympathetic  imagination  would 

protect  a  fatally  prosperous  people  more  effectively  than  exact  scholarship 

^Sa^st  the  threatening  bane  of  sterile  self-content." 

Eva  McKini.«y  West,  1908. 


Carla  Wenckebach's  biographer  was  sustained  in  her  long  labor  by  no 

such  general  interest  as  buoys  up  biographers  of  the  famous.    But  Fraulein 

W^tller's  insight  into  the  fitness  of  her  subject  is  justified  by  the  completed 

VO^rait.   Singularly  vivid  is  this  being,  with  the  quality  of  a  Rodin  sculpture. 

V^c  love  her  as  we  love  a  Rodin — for  beauty  in  the  matrix,  for  juxtaposition 
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of  weight  and  aspiration,  of  earthly  and  ethereal,  of  ruggedness  and  wings. 
When  Carla  Wenckebach  sits  amid  a  "  mad  medley  of  color  tones  "  of  her  own 
choosing — red  portiere,  ofF-red  desk  cover,  yellow  walls,  peacock  blue  plush 
table  cover,  pink  cotton  bookcase  curtains  and  blood-red  carpet,  with  "  a  shin- 
ing toy  bicycle  and  a  brass  cornucopia  that  showered  artificial  flowers  on  a 
china  cat" — ^in  a  "  red  velvet  dress  with  a  large  flower  pattern  stamped  on  it, 
and  a  juvenile  red  sash  round  her  waist  .  .  .  sparkling  with  gold  or  some 
kind  of  yellow  metal  that  glistened  in  her  finger  rings  and  bracelets,"  with 
"  that  wonderful  square  head  of  hers  with  its  crown  of  short  blonde  hair  which 
bristled  up  over  ber  brow  like  the  crest  of  an  alert  bird  " —  and  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice  her  cultivated  interviewer,  who  is  meeting  her  for  the  first  time, 
begins  to  feel  "  something  stir  deep  down  within  me,"  and  becomes  "  more  and 
more  conscious  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  rare  and  powerful  personality  " 

she  is  herself  epitomizing  the  "Kulturgeschichte"  she  so  loved  to  teach. 

The  savage  is  in  her,  the  worker,  and  the  saint.  The  broad  animal  foundation 
in  us  loves  Iher  because  she  has  not  forgotten  that  racial  childhood :  our  en- 
deavors rekindle  at  the  fervent  fire  of  her  earnestness;  and  our  faith  in  one 
another  and  in  human  development  finds  repose  in  her  serene  charity.  She  is 
full  of  tang  and  temperament  and  quality — ^as  distinctive  as  is  velvet  to  the 
touch.  And  from  the  "lively  kick"  and  "joyous  crow"  with  which  she  an- 
nounced her  birth,  to  "the  bitter  task  of  dying"  at  forty-nine — what  a  full- 
packed  cycle!  The  unshackled,  democratic,  deep-rooted  childhood,  close  to 
earth  and  animals  and  simple  men;  the  earnest,  unfeminine  school  girlhood, 
firmly  gripping  school  life  and  ardently  embracing  the  ideal;  the  governess- 
ship,  repressed  and  batted  about,  but  full  of  interesting  travel  and  "  fearful 
and  wonderful "  literary  ventures :  home  life  again  as  a  woman  —  and  then 
America!  Freedom  and  poverty  in  New  York;  and  at  last  a  college  in  the 
making :  tftie  play  and  swing  and  poise  of  authority ;  passionate  loving !  friend- 
ship with  its  delicate  and  difficult  depths ;  and  suddenly — ^the  staying  hand  of 
weakness,  and  the  hard  duty  of  gradual  surrender.  The  simple,  eternal  charac- 
ters are  there,  that  spell  each  life  which  we  call  full ;  but  the  type  is  her  own. 
Not  least  interesting  to  us  Americans  and  students  is  the  discovery  that  "a 
chiel  has  been  amang  us,  takin'  notes."  Her  faith  in  us  rebukes,  her  acceptance 
makes  us  question,  her  joy  stimulates.  And  not  least  delightful  are  such 
stories  as  those  of  the  cubic-metre  trunk  made  to  order  for  America,  the  blue 
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silk  bonnet  for  Alice  Freeman  Palmer's  wedding,  the  blase  little  Russians  mak- 
ttig  love,  and  her  own  occasional  suitors — ^and  the  glint  and  gleam  of  humor 
tvcrywhere. 

To  Carla  Wenckebach's  students  tfliis  book  brings  her  back  as  she  was  "  in 
tiie  day  spring  of  our  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  us."  Again 
ve  hear  her  "  tmfold,  in  her  deep  and  sweet  intonations "  the  mysteries  of 
Walhalla,  of  Midgard,  and  the  mind  of  man ;  or  listen  with  her  in  the  "  01)rm- 
pus  of  the  Boston  Theatre  "  to  Wagner's  "  Ring  " ;  or  see  her  folded  hands  and 
"fatherly"  smile  and  nod  as  she  steps  before  us  into  the  elevator  by  the 
dining-room  door.  And  these  visions  of  her  return  enriched  and  yet  further 
endeared  by  all  that  the  biography  has  told.  To  those  also  who  meet  her  for 
the  first  time  in  these  pages,  the  just  presentation  of  her  small  Titanic  being  and 
its  impress  must  make  more  vivid  the  realization  that 

"This  is  human  life:  the  war,  the  deeds. 
The  disappointment,  the  anxiety. 
Imagination's  struggles  far  and  nigh, 
All  human ;  bearing  in  themselves  this  good. 
That  they  are  still  the  air,  the  subtle  food. 
To  make  us  feel  existence." 

Mary  E.  HASKELiy,  1897. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Elizabeth  Girdler  Evans,  Wellesley,  '97. 

(Bom  October  3,  1868,  died  September  i,  1908.) 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  Evans — ^together  with  four  others, 

toee  women  and  one  man — ^was  drowned  in  Penobscot  Bay.    In  Portland  the 

day  was  beautiful,  the  water  seemed  so  friendly !    Even  now  tihey  are  fortunate 

who  can  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  tragedy,  the  inexplicable  and  sud- 
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den  cruelty  of  nature.  Yet  there  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  of  the  way  the 
accident  was  accepted  by  those  who  lost  their  lives :  tlhe  brave  young  collegian 
who  swam  up  to  lihe  boat,  and,  seing  it  filled  with  the  women,  swam  away  and 
was  drowned ;  the  quiet  of  the  women  as  they  bailed  to  keep  the  boat  afloat 

There  are  those  who  on  that  afternoon, — one  dearer  than  others  who  did 
all  a  brave  man  could  do, — ^would  have  repaid  gladly,  with  any  sacrifice,  the 
friendliness  or  friendship  tlhey  had  received  from  Elizabeth  Evans.  In  many 
practical  ways,  as  well  as  in  words,  she  was  good  to  her  friends.  Even  her 
own  advancement  was  delayed  that  she  might  earn  money  for  one  whose  prog- 
ress she  valued  more  than  her  own.  A  student  by  nature,  this  and  other  sac- 
rifices could  not  have  seemed  light  to  her.  Professor  Sdhelling,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  of  her  unerring  scholarly  instinct  and  of  the 
life  she  put  into  her  work.  At  Da)rton,  her  home,  where  she  taught  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Loos,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  says  of  her,  "  She  was 
thoroughly  original,  a  devoted  student  and  industrious  worker." 

To  such  statements  many  might  be  added,  which,  however,  could  only 
show  in  more  detail  how  well  beloved  and  esteemed  Elizabeth  Evans  was,  in 
her  home  town,  in  her  Alma  Mater,  in  the  University  where  she  had  practically 
completed  her  work  for  the  doctorate,  in  the  College  in  which  she  spent  her  last 
year  teaching.  In  an  old  story  by  Chaucer  the  Clerk  says,  "  What  is  bettre  than 
gold?  Jaspre.  What  is  bettre  tJian  Jaspre?  Wisedoom.  And  what  is  bettre 
than  Wisedoom?  Womman.  And  what  is  bettre  than  a  good  Womman?  No 
tihyng."  Elizabeth  Evans  held  to  her  ideals,  was  true  to  her  friends,  and 
earnest  in  her  work,  unselfish,  brave.  Before  its  time  a  pure  soul  has  gone  down 
into  the  dusk — a  soul  no  "  circling  seas  "  can  ever  drown. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

Id  addftkm  to  notes  concerning:  gtadtiates/  the  Altsmnae  coltimns  will 
contain  items  of  interest  abotft  members  of  the  Factilty,  past  and  present^ 
sod  former  sttsdents» 

Professor  Coman,  wiho  is  spending  the  winter  at  Berkeley,  California,  deep 
in  studies  for  her  forthcoming  book,  "  The  Industrial  Expansion  of  the  Far 
West,"  has  in  the  November  number  of  tflie  Review  of  Reviews  an  article  on 
"  The  Railroad  as  an  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity." 

Miss  Ellen  Scott  Davison,  1887,  has  just  sailed  for  Europe  to  complete  a 
book  on  "  The  Forenmners  of  St.  Francis."  Chapters  of  this  book,  privately 
printed,  made  the  thesis  presented  by  Miss  Davison  at  Columbia  for  her  Ph.D. 
d^ee. 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Cuahing,  B.S.  1892,  M.A.  1895,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages  at  Mount  Holyoke,  has  taken  her  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Columbia,  presenting  as  her  thesis  a  valuable  study  of  Pierre  Le  Tour- 
ncur,  the  pioneer  translator  of  Shakespeare's  plays  into  French.  Miss  Cush- 
iDg's  Wdlesley  work  for  her  M.A.  degree,  dealing  with  the  French  criticism 
of  Shakespeare,  suggested  this  subject. 

Miss  Emily  Frances  Brown,  1890,  of  the  English  Literature  department, 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  is  planning  an  Old  English  Fair  on  the  lines  of 
St  Bartholomew's.  The  stocks,  the  whipping-post,  the  booths,  the  puppet- 
plays  are  all  to  be  represented,  with  the  old  games  and  songs  and  the  old  Lon- 
don cries  from  "  Cherry  Ripe  "  to  "  Buy  My  Sweet  Lavender." 

Messrs.  Sanborn  &  Company  of  Boston  have  just  published  a  text-book, 
"Composition,  Rhetoric,  Literature,"  by  Associate  Professor  Martha  Hale 
Shackford,  Ph.D.,  of  Wellesley,  and  Margaret  Judson,  A.B.,  recently  Instructor 
in  English,  Vassar  College.  The  book  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  appi:oval  of 
teachers  of  English  in  High  Schools,  because  of  its  systematic  correlation  of 
literature  and  composition.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  material  for  a  four  years' 
course. 
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The  published  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South,  held  at  Memphis  in  April,  1908,  contains  an  address  by  Lilian  W. 
Johnson  (1879-82,  1884-85),  on  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  the  South. 

The  Atlantic  for  September  has  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Wallace,  1886, 
"  The  Spanish  Drama  of  To-day." 

Miss  Florence  Wilkinson,  1892,  is  travelling  in  Spain  this  winter. 

Mrs,  Nathan  Weston  (Maude  B.  Foster,  1883-85)  is  prominently  con- 
cerned with  district  nursing  work  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  She  is  chair- 
man of  lihe  Nurses'  Committee,  and  superintendent  of  the  work. 

Miss  Geraldine  Gordon,  1900,  attended,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Council,  the  convention  of  tihe  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  held  recently  in  Boston, 
She  is  President  of  the  Southern  Ohio  G.  F.  S.  and  presides  over  the  vacation 
house,  where  some  280  girls  come  under  her  charge  during  each  summer. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Feidt  (Josephine  Thorpe,  1895,  M.A.  1897)  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  at  tihe  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Josephine  Bumham,  of  the  Department  of  English,  has  ''  A  Study  of 
Thomas  of  Ercddoune  "  in  Volume  XXIII  of  the  Publications  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association. 

Miss  Josephine  Bowden,  1908,  is  teaching  Modem  Greek  in  the  Franco- 
American  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  circular  of  Harvard  University  reports  the  discovery  of  a  new  variable 
star  by  Miss  Ida  Whiteside,  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  at  WcUesley. 

Among  those  who  addressed  tihe  Suffrage  Convention  at  Buffalo  on  the 
subject  of  Equal  Suffrage  for  College  Women,  was  Miss  Sophonisba  Brecken- 
ridge,  1888,  Docent  in  Political  Science,  and  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Women, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Helen  Sumner,  1898,  took  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin this  fall.  The  subject  of  her  thesis  was  "  The  Labor  Movement  in  the 
United  States  between  1827  and  1837."  She  has  finished  her  report  on  "  Equal 
Suffrage  in  Colorado,"  on  which  she  has  been  engaged  for  some  time,  and  the 
report  is  about  to  be  published.     She  is  working  this  winter  for  the  United 
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States  Labor  Bureau,  on  Women  in  Industry,  covering  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  labor  of  women  and  children.  Her  address  is  419  Sterling  Court,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Colton,  formerly  of  the  English  Department,  is  Professor 
of  EngliA  at  the  Baptist  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  issued  a  "  Finding  List  of  Fairy  Tales  and 
Folk  Stories  in  IBodcs  at  the  Branches  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston."  The  list  was  prepared  by  Miss  Louise  Prouty,  1902,  custodian  of  the 
Brighton  Branch  Library. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

The  Southern  California  Wellesley  Club  was  entertained  Saturday  after- 
noon, October  twenty-fourth,  by  Mrs.  Maynard  Force  Thayer,  1899,  at  her 
home  in  Pasadena. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held,  and  Mrs.  Thayer  was  elected 
President  Mrs.  Sarah  Bixby  Smith,  who  has  been  for  two  years  the  beloved 
and  honored  President  of  the  Club,  refused  re-election.  Mbs  Alice  Heber, 
1906,  1003  Bonnie  Brae  Street,  Los  Angeles,  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  sum  of  $22.00  was  given  to  the  Los  Angeles  College  Settlement,  and 
its  needs  and  work  were  discussed. 

AuREUA  S.  Harwood,  Secretary. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Sue  B.  Ainslie,  1903,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Clark,  of  Lynn,  Mass. 

Miss  Florence  C.  Magee,  1906,  to  Mr.  Ward  C.  Henry,  Harvard,  1903,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Miss  Lillian  B.  Alley,  1909,  to  Mr.  Max  C.  Sherman,  of  West  Newton, 
Masa. 
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Miss  Sybil  S.  Berry,  1909,  to  Mr.  John  B.  Myrick,  Technology,  1910,  of 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

Miss  Edna  Summy,  1905,  to  Mr.  William  Gray  Purcell,  Cornell,  1903. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Simrall,  formerly  of  1910,  to  Mr.  Vigil  PoUis,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Miss  Grace  C.  King,  1907,  to  Mr.  Glenn  A.  Lawrence,  Bowdoin,  1907,  of 
Lubec,  Me. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Blish,  formerly  of  1910,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Dutton  Brookfidd, 
of  Muskegon,  Midh. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Wood,  1907,  to  Mr.  Gordon  MacKay  Campbell,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Nina  Olga  Witherell,  formerly  of  1907,  to  Mr.  Frank  O.  Engelhart, 
of  Pittsburg. 

Miss  Sally  N.  Samuels,  formerly  of  1906,  to  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Levy,  of  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Lucile  Beverly  Drummond,  1908,  to  Mr.  Stuart  Robinson  Cecil, 
Princeton,  1906,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


MARRIAGES 

Taggart — Brown.  October  24,  1908,  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Miss  Mary 
Agnes  Brown,  1902,  to  Mr.  Howard  Ward  Taggart,  Harvard,  1901.  At  home. 
Bliss,  Idaho. 

Rider — Godfrey.  October  21,  1908,  at  Milford,  Mass.,  Miss  Grace  God- 
frey, 1896,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Fremont  Rider.  At  home  after  December  i.  Glen 
Tor,  Grand  View  on  the  Hudson,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Keei^or — BiDDLE.  November  4,  1908,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Miss  Agnes 
Marie  Buckingham  Biddle,  1907,  to  Mr.  Charles  Edgar  Keelor.  At  home  after 
January  i,  Warren,  Pa. 
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Spicer — Maxson.  October  15,  1908,  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Miss  Julia  Wells 
^axson,  1908,  to  Dr.  Albert  Hamilton  Spicer,  Jr.  At  home  after  January  i, 
'^.  at  51  Elm  Street,  We^erly. 

Kennedy — ^Moore.     October  15,  1908,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Miss  Edith 
•  ^rc,  1901-1903,  to  Mr.  Charles  Brearly  Kennedy,  Yale,  1905.    At  home 
^  November  15,  The  Bloomfield,  Trenton. 

)iifEEHAN — Cooper.  October  14,  1908,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Miss  Helen 
Cooper,  1908,  to  Mr.  Albert  Meehan.  At  home  after  November  i,  18  St. 
Botolph  Street,  Boston. 

Allen — Chipman.  August  i,  1908,  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  Miss  Ruth 
Unda  Chipman,  1905,  to  Mr.  Howard  Wilson  Allen. 

Aborn — ^Abbott.  September  3,  1908,  at  Greenport,  L.  I.,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Abbott  to  Mr.  Albert  C.  Aborn.  Address,  69  Hillyer  Street,  Orange, 
N.J. 

KiRKHuPP— PootE.  October  21,  1908,  Miss  E.  Mindwell  Poole,  1904,  to 
Mr.  William  I.  Kirkhuff.  At  home  after  November  4,  at  The  Oaks,  Braiden- 
town,  Florida. 

Doe — HosKA.  October  27,  1908,  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Miss  Imogene  Happy 
Hoska,  1908,  to  Capt.  Tlhomas  Bartwell  Doe,  West  Point,  1905.  At  home 
after  December  i,  Frankfort  Arsenal,  Philadelphia. 

Ott— Luff.  October  28,  1908,  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  Miss  Annie  Vreeland 
Luff,  1904,  to  Mr.  Oran  Whitman  Ott.  Present  address,  251  E.  3d  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Davis— Cadweix.  October  29,  1908,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Miss  Mary 
Lee  Cadwdl,  1906,  to  Mr.  John  Allen  Davis,  Technology,  1907.  At  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Kenneixy— Batchelor.  September  8,  1908,  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Miss 
Harriet  Mae  Batchelor,  formerly  of  1908,  to  Mr.  Albert  Lewis  Kennelly. 
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BIRTHS 

September  14,  1908,  in  Chicago,  a  daughter,  Ruth  Sibley,  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Hoyt  Hilton  (Charlotte  T.  Sibley,  1891). 

July  13,  1908,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  son,  Wilson  Marcy,  to  Mrs. 
Samuel  H.  Ranck  (Judith  A.  Blackburn,  1897). 

July  19,  1908,  in  Bramwell,  W.  Va.,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Mrs.  P.  Lee 
Cobb  (Cora  N.  Crosby,  1897). 

September  16,  1908,  at  Camp  Stotsenburg,  Philippine  Islands,  a  son,  John, 
to  Mrs.  Clarence  Lininger  (Ora  Boynton,  1904). 

May  31,  1908,  in  Naples,  Italy,  a  son.  Homer  Morrison  Byington,  Jr.,  to 
Mrs.  Homer  M.  Byington  (Jean  Gregory,  1902). 

May,  1908,  in  Billings,  Montana,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  Mrs.  Clifton 
Ham  (Adeline  Putnam,  1899). 

August  7^,  1908,  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  a  son,  Andrew  Duncan,  Jr.,  to  Mrs. 
Andrew  D.  Mcintosh  (Mary  E.  Kelly,  1905). 

October  11,  1908,  in  Chicago,  a  daughter,  to  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  IBunting 
(Carlotta  M.  Swett,  1896). 

September  2,  1908,  in  Portland,  Me.,  a  son,  James  Baxter,  to  Mrs.  Fenton 
Tomlinson  (Madeline  C.  Baxter,  1901). 


DEATHS 


June  21,  1908,  in  Dalsmont,  Pa.,  Mrs.  James  P.  Orr,  mother  of  Anne  Orr, 

1904.  'I  '^m 

August  10,  1908,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Hawkins 
(Florence  Kellogg,  1899). 
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October  6,  1908,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Buxton,  father  of 
Ruth  Buxton,  formerly  of  1909. 

November  2,  1908,  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Mrs.  David  Barrow,  mother  of  Sue 
Barrow,  1908,  and  Betty  Barrow,  of  the  class  of  1910. 

July,  1908,  iti  Oak  Park,  111.,  Mr.  F.  H.  Smith,  father  of  Marion  E.  Smith, 
1908. 

November  7,  1508,  in  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Walton,  father  of 
Miss  Alice  Walton  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

September  21,  1908,  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  Charles  Wingate  Barry,  brother 
of  Ruth  Barry,  1908. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
Elizabeth  Girdler  Evans,  Ninety-Seven. 

With  tbe  power  of  common  sense  and  simple  goodness,  she  served  her 
dass  and  iher  college.  The  loyalty  she  gave  she  received  again  in  the  trust  and 
aifection  of  her  fellow-students  and  in  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
college  officers.  Her  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  those  who  knew  her  as  student, 
as  classmate  and  as  friend,  but  to  the  general  fellowship  of  workers.  Wherever 
she  has  lived,  the  influence  of  her  earnest  mind,  her  sympatlhetic  heart  and  her 
gentle  spirit  is  her  memorial. 

Bertha  E.  Trebein, 
Mary  E.  Haskell, 
Mary  W.  Dev^^son. 


YOl  J      ^^^^y  '^^^^  ^^  ^"'  *^'N^  N^^  BOOKSTORE 

^^^^         Tables  and  chairs  in  a  light,  convenient  place,  where  you  can 
look  over  the  new  books  or  meet  your  friends,  are  always  at  your 
A  D  r         disposal.     Make  our  store  a  meeting  place ;  you  are  welcome 
^*^*-^        whether  or  not  you  wish  to  purchase. 

DeWolfe  6i  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

f^mtrly  at  366  Wiishington  St.  First  store  on  left  from  Washfneton 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS        _ 

Mrs.  George  Clements  Newell  (Marietta  Reed  Mason,  1884),  2y  Newbury 
Street,  Boston.     (For  the  present  year.) 

Miss  Gertrude  J.  Owen,  1902-06,  12  Avon  Place,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Millie  G.  Timberlake,  1907,  Tflie  Melbourne,  no  Park  Street,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Lord,  Professor  of  Latin,  1876-97,  412  Welling  Street, 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Care  of  Mr.  Stephen  Emery. 

Miss  Clare  Howard,  of  the  Department  of  English,  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Mrs.  Frank  Bond  (Arline  Smith,  1895),  Athol  Center,  Mass. 

Miss  Francena  Noyes,  1908,  677  Dudley  Street,  Upham's  Corner  Section, 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Carl  B.  Marshall  (Esther  Schwarz,  1906),  "The  Raleigh,"  Beacon 
Street  and  Engelwood  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.   William  M.  Wheeler   (Dora  B.  Emerson.   1892),  2  Parley  Vale, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Johnston,  1905,  305  Barrington  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Wiggin,  1885,  51  Xewcomb  Street,  Boston. 

Miss  Myrtle  Coops,  1906,  P.  O.  Box  663,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Jdhn  C.  Hurll  (Estelle  Hurll,  1882),  19  Johnstone  Road,  Dorchester 
Center,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Carl  Van  Vechten   (Anna  Snyder,  1902),  Care  American  Express 
Company,  11  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

Miss  Gertrude  Bushnell  Smith,  1885,  20  Hawthorne  Road,  Brookline. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Boswell,  1907.  129  Hemenway  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Miss  Alice  Maud  Barbour,  1893.  1738  N.  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Emilie  H.  Callaway,  66  W.  96th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Almira  Gifford,  1908,  Ferd,  Rhodeste  7  I  1,  Leipzig,  Germany. 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
^  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
in  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellcstey  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  p.  FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street 
ALBANY       -       N.  Y. 

»-Send  for  BoHetin  i8 


©bin  jfrits 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

®t)tn  frits 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 
CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  B05T0N 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSITIVE 
MEIOT,  but  MODERATE  In  PRICE 

How  often  does  It  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  wedding  or  holi- 
day gift  some  article,  which  although  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
good  quality  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 

W9  mn  pnpmred  to  uupply  iuMt  »ucb  Artlcin 
What  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  work 
of  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  giving  daily  pleasure 
and  reminding  one  of  the  giver. 

CHARLB5  B.  COBB.  346  Boylston  5t. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

SHATTUCK     BUILDING 
Wellesley*  Mass. 


Maugut  Printing  G>., 
Welletley.  Ma». 


OAK    SKI   OR    NORWEGIAN    SNOW   SHOES 

Made  to  Order 

Woodwork  of  All   Kinds   Promptly   Done 

WALTER  H.  METCALF 

50   South   Avenue.  NATICK,  MASS. 

Electric  Cars  pass  door  Tel.  connection 

Leave  Cars  at  Mulligan  Street 


STATIONERY 

Engraved  Invitations 
Students'  Supplies 

Class  AND  Fraternity  Paper 

Banquet  Menus,  Vis'Ting  Cards 
note  books,  fountain  pens 
Fine  Papers  and  Envelopes 

SAMUEL  WARD. CO. 

57-63  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON 


HOTEL  CUHBERLAND    . 

S.  W.  CORNER  BR6aDWAY  AND 
Near  50th  5t.  Subway  and  53d  St. 

Kept  by  a 

College  Man        f  -'^nif 

Ideal  Location 

Near  Central  Park,  Theatres 
and  5hops 

^^ 

Special  Rates 

for  College  Teams 

New,  Modern  and 
r\b5olutely  Fireproof 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


.    NEW  YORK 

54ih  STREET 
Elevated 

Headquarters  for 
College  Students 

All  Outside  Rooms 

Qu^et  and  Perfectly 

Appoin  ed  in  every  >vay 

Under  management  of 

HARRY  P.   STinSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 

R.  J.   BlNQHAn 

Formerly   with    Hotel   Woodward 


AD  VEBTISEMENTS 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 


LE  BON  TON 


167  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2  Oxford 


STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 


MissioD  Morris  Chairs,  $6.98  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,    .     .     $3.75  to  $15. 

Qmiplete  Farnlshin^  at  Moderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASHIRGTOH  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


BURT 


"Sawoths  the  CobMe-stones  of  Life' 


The  Correct  College  Shoes 

KNOB     TOES,       FLAT     LASTS 
LIGHT  WEIGHT,  PATENT  COLT 

STYLE,    WEAR,    COMFORT 
»3.50,  »4.00  and  $5.00 

We  make  a  specialty  of  shoes 
for   college   girls.      See  them. 


BAKER'S 

Caracas  Sw^eet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  \  and  ^-Ib.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book* 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 


E  W.  BURT  6i  CO. 


40  WEST  ST. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
EstobUflhed  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Pinkham  &  Smith  GompaDy 

Opticians 

pbotograpbtc 
Supplied 

^'  ^^^  Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
'!»  Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world.  We  have 
perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  Its  wide  field  of 
vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyeglass 
Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
(if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
kind. 

288-290  Boylston  St.     13 1-2  BromfleldSt. 
BOSTON 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty  of 
fine  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amateurs 


AD  VERTI8EMENTS 


nilRIIIR  the  first  part  of  1908  we  made  these  changes  from 
UUniliU  one  state  to  another;  in  every  case  by  lecommeuda- 
lion.  lA.  to  Tenn.  E.  Theo. Manning*  Home  Lake  to  Cumber- 
land Gap.  Ky.  to  N.  r.  C  F.  McCarthy,  St.  Mary's  to  Benson 
Mines.  Me.  to  N.  Y.,  Fred  F.  Locke.  Kittery  to  Randolph. 
Josephine  Hardy.  Bucksport  to  Morrisville;  to  N.  J.  Bertha  E. 
^oods.  Bangor  to  Trenton.  Mass,  to  N.J,  Elizabeth  Seeb^r. 
Northampton  to  East  Orange;  to  N.  Y.  Alice  b.  Fordham, 
Wellesley  to  Greenport.  Dora  L.  Johnson,  Northampton  to 
Lakemont.  Mildred  H.  Kent,  South  Hadley  to  Rockville  Center, 
tlizabeth  Bliss.  Northampton  to  Watertown.  Edna  Terry. 
Northampton  to  Whitehall,  R  W.  Crowell,  Amherst  to  Yonkers; 
to  Vt.  Josephine  B.  Emerson.  Northampton  to  Mlddlebury;  to 
*^a.  Elmer  A.  Pratt,  Amherst  to  Meadville.  MlCH.  to  A^.  Y. 
Mabel  Geib.  Otsego  to  Lockport;  to  O.  Gertrude  Miller,  Kala- 
mazoo to  Warren;  to  Pa.  Fred  G.  Sinsel,  Ann  Arbor  to  Swath- 
•nore.  MlNN.  to  N.  Y,  John  B.  Corcoran,  Minneapolis  to  New 
Paltz  normal.    N.  Y.  to  Conn.  S.  H.  Snell,  Carthage  to  South- 


ington;  to  Mass*  John  Hart,  Syracuse,  and  two  others  to 
Northampton;  to  Mo«/.  Lillian  Hull.  Newark  to  Great  Falls;  to 
N.y.  Lucy  A.  Gardiner,  Fayette ville  to  Matawan,  Helen  M.  Fort, 
Mineola  10  Passaic,  Florence  M.  Ford.  Ontonta  to  Bloomfield; 
to  O.  Harley  A.  Miner,  Oneonta  and  Mildred  Heppcll,  Mohawk 
to  Warren,  Leonora  Armstrong.  Rochester  to  Perry;  to  P«.  De 
Forest  Brane,  Cuba  to  Warren.  NORTH  Dakota  to  N.  Y. 
Ellen  S.  Anderson,  Ellen vllle  normal  to  Johnstown.  Nova 
Scotia  to  N.Y.  Jenny  L  Macleod,  Wolfvllle  to  Uke  Placid. 
O.  to  Conn.  Theodora  Blakeslee.  Delaware  to  Winsted;  to 
N.  Y.  Pearl  Candee,  Cincinnati  to  Lockport.  Pa.  to  Me.  Joseph 
L.  Coon.  Lewisburg  to  University  of  Maine;  to  N.  Y.  Richard 
Fish,  Milton  to  Waverly,  Bertha  Riblet,  Erie  to  Fabius;  to 
W.  Va.  Chester  P.  Higby.  Lewisburg  to  Fairmont.  VT.  to  N.  Y. 
Elizabeth  M.  Aitken.  Woodstock  to  Luzerne.  W.  Va.  to  O. 
Florence  M.  Ramsay.  Sistersville  to  Warren. 

The  School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syncute.  N.  Y. 


BOSTON    Di RECTOR Y-Concluded 

SHOBS 


MIIililNERY 

McFadden,  167  Tremont  St. 

Jules  et  Frederic  Cie,  380  to  382  Boyls- 

ton  Street. 
Page,  2>1  Temple  Place. 

MUSIO 

Oliver  Ditson   Co.,  150  Tremont  St 

OPTICIANS 

Pinkham  &  Smith  Co.,  288  to  290  Boyls- 
ton  Street,   13^4  Bromfield  Street. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Odin  Fritz,  304  Boylston  St. 

PYROGRAPHY 

Miss   Anna    MacMillan,    144A   Tremont 
St. 


E.  W.  Burt  &  Co.,  40  West  Street 
Henry  Siegel  Co.,  Washington  &  Essex 

Streets. 
Weber's,  564  Washington  Street 

SILK  GOODS 

Ideal  Silk  Store,  29  Temple  Place. 

STATIONERl^ 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co.,  5  Somerset  St 
Samuel  Ward  Co.,  57  to  63  Franklin  St. 

SUITS  AND  COATS 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  33  Summer  St 
A.  Shuman  &  Co.,  Washington  &  Sum- 
mer Sts. 


NATICK  AND  WELLESLEY  DIRECTORY 


ANTIQUES 

E.  M.  Reed,  Wellesley  Hills. 

CATERER 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co.,  Natick. 

DENTIST 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mahan,  Natick. 

DRUGGISTS 

J.  A.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Wellesley. 
N.  C.  Clement,  Wellesley. 


FRUIT  AND  CONFECfnONXSlY 

P.     E.     Salipante,     I     Grove     Street, 
Wellesley. 

OPTICIANS 

E.  A.  Danforth,  Natick. 

STATIONERY 

H.  L.  Flagg,  Wellesley. 
J.  E.  DeWitt,  Natick. 

SCHOOIjS 

Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick 


\ 


Delicious    Candies,    Ice    Cream    Sodas 
and    College    Ices 


146  Tremont  St. 


414  Boylston  St. 


-^T 


139  Summer  St. 


■'-i  I 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


opp.  ADAns  House 

jd  Roor  Cor.  Room  4 


Ufllhor'o    Sample  Shoe  Outlet 

If  U  U IJ I     U     BIggMt  and  Busiest  Sample 
■  ■  w  iw  w  ■      w      jiij^  ^^^^  ,n  ^^^  gjj, 

564  Washington  St. 

Open  Evealngt  until  7  P.  M.       Saturdays  until  10  P.  M. 

High  Grade 
Hand  Hade 

BOOTS  and  OXFORDS 
$2.00  &  $2.50 

We  have  the  LARGEST  STOCK 
The  Latest  Styles 
The  Biggest  Rooms 

and  Give  THE  Best  Values 

Expert  Lady  and  Gentleman  Shoe  Fitters 

S3^  We  are  the  reliable  place  and  do  the  business 
JST"  We  give  Bona-fide  Bargains  every  day  iii  the  year 
^ST"  Do  not  compare  us  with  other  so  called  sample  houses 
We  are  reliable 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

c4THLETIC 
UmFORMS 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT- 
SON, have  the  best 
looking,  best  fitting, 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly  the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.    Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DrrsoN    ^i^i^^Ci^^*'' 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
T6  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 

PIK>VIDENCE.  R.  I.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ma^ggaaaammiiMi 


Hntiqucs . . . 


GENUINE  OLD  PIECES  of 
C  O  LO  N  I  A  L  FURNITURE 
RARE  OLD  CHINA,  PEW- 
TER, ETC.  ^  j»  j»  j» 
Tourists  visiting  Boston  and 
vicinity  should  not  fail  to  visit 

XTbe  HnttQue  Ibouse 


E.  M.   REED 


VQlelleslep  Dills 


Sillc  Petticoats 


We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  Welles- 
ley  students  to  visit  our  store  and  see  the 
Silk  Petticoats  which  we  make  to  order  in 
black  and  colors.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
in  every  way. 


The  Ideal  Silk  5tore 


29  Temple  Place 


Boston,  riass. 


H.  n.  NASH 


AD  VEBTISEMENTS 


H.  L.  FLAGG 

]Vew9dealer  m^  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods,  etc.    Agent  fof 
BRIGHT  &  DITSON'S  SPORTING   GOODS 

WELLESLEY,  &IASS. 
EDWARD  A.  DANFORTH 

Optician 

Eyes  Bxjimlned  OcaUsis'  PrescHpttons  Filled 

OFFICE  HOURS  6  TO  9  V*  «. 
Telephone  Njitick  107-12         SpecUl  sHenHon  pMld  to  WeOesley 

Students 

Vpom  I  a^rk's  "Slock  NATICK,  MASS. 


I>R.  JOSEPH  A.  MAHAN 


Dentist 


Room  2 
Clark's  block 


NATICK 

Mass. 


JAMES  M.  SULLIVAN 

BooKbinder 

7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE:.  MASS. 

DooKs  Rebound  in  Any   Style 

Tel.  Camb.  2194-2 
or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Office 


«tlK  malHM  Rill  $tbool* 

NATICK,  MASS- 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
for   Girls 


Miss  Conant 
Miss  Bigblow  S 


( Principals 


HavE  you  tried  our 
Soda  Water  and  Sundaes? 

If  not  do  so.     They  are  delicious. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Stationery,  Foun- 
tain Pens,  Inks,  etc. 

N.   ClarK  Clement 

DRUGGIST 


Opp.  Post  Office 


Well«eley»  Mass. 


C.  M.  McKechnie  &  G). 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  10  Main  St..  NaticK.  Maae. 

Attractive   Furniture 

Suhabk  for  College  Rooms 

Manuf acttircrs  of  Sofa  Cttshions 

MORRIS  &  BUTLER 

97  Stimmcr  St 

(Five  minutes  wallt  from  South  Station) 


Hofotliy  Dodd  Shoes 

We  enthusiastically  invite  you  to 
view  these  new  Autumn  shoes,  know- 
ing that  you  will  appreciate  our  efforts. 
*« Dorothy  Dodd''  Shoes  are  more 
shapely,  more  beautiful,  chic  and  snap- 
py than  ever  before,  being  made  on 
special  and  exclusive  lasts. 

Sa.N     UN    M.N    tS,M 


SeARD  lORWELL  COMPANY 

fftalw  SL      TMph  PI.      TiMMit  SL 


C.  F.  HovEY  &  Co. 

Fur  Lined  Coats 

We  offer  a  lot  of  Fur  Lined  Coats  all  new 
marked  at  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever 
made  on  seasonable  merchandise  of  this 
class. 

Prices  from  $29.00  to  $135.00 


— ^ALSO — 

Special  Evening  Wraps 

At  $26.00  and  $29.00 

I   I  33  SUMMER  STREET  BOSTON 


JULES  ET  FREDERIC  OE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establisbment 


The 

Maugus  Printin|( 

Company 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shdl  Goods  Habr  Otnatncnts 

HMoelWftTiae    Hair  Dydne 
Sfuui^ooins:         Manittoin; 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


xn^ 


The  only- 
WellMlex  Print  Shop 


HiTTEKS  an4  FBRRIEIS 
MEN  inil  W^MEN 


wm^  VE9Fmm  st.  (ctn.  kin«st«n) 

m  W/tSHIN«T#N  ST. 


i«ST»N.  M«SS. 


EXmJSSS^  TET  M#9Ei^TE  fiM£» 

Pall  «nil  Winter  Pashitas 

inwlvinfl  dw  ncwwt 
Suits  C««t8  C«8tUIIM8 

Q«wn8  iliUinery  Waists  Furs 

Neclcwear   and   Jewelry 

An  daborate  exhilNt  o(  the  most  exdunye  modds  produced  this  teason 

NOTB:— Attention  k  directed  to  the  showing  of 
Ladies*  and  Misses*  Suits  — Prices  from 
$25.00  upwards 


154-155  Tremont  Street 

BOSTON 


H    pjo 


■MVABO  COLLEGE  LIBBAW 
<JUN  29  1926 


XTbc 


(      TKHelleele^  /Iba^asine 


VoU  xvtt 


3anuat^,  X0O9 


Bo.  4 


Two  N«w  Volnmes  of 

The  Musician's  Lilirary 

NOTE— Forty-five  Volumes  have  been 
Issued ;  Bora  In  preparation. 
Descriptive  booklets,  with  portraits  of  editors  and  tables  of 
contents  of  volumes  published,  sent  free  on  request. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  OPERAS 

SOFRAlfO-MEZZO  SOPRANO 

Edited  by  H.  E.  KREHBIEL 

These  volumes  contain  examples  of  all  the 
important  schools  of  operatic  composition,  ar- 
ranged chronologically  from  the  early  Italian 
operas  down  to  the  present  day.  A  very  inform- 
ing preface  with  notes  on  the  interpretation  of 
each  song  and  portraits  of  the  most  famous 
composers  represented  are  features  of  these 
volumes. 
The  volumes  are  artistically  bound  In 
Paper  with  Cloth  Baok  $l.60  each 

Also  In  Pull  Cloth  cult  2.60  each 

Orders  may  be  seat  to  the  Wellesley  College 
Book  Store  or  direct  to  us. 


Oliver    Ditson   Company 

160  treioht  street.  boston.  lass. 


^^^ 


^ 


Xameon  &  Ibubbarb 

HATTERS  and  FURRIERS 

FOR 

MEN  and  WOMEN 


90  TO  94  BEDFORD  ST.  (COR.  KINGSTON) 
178  WASHINGTON  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following:  departments : 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
hdies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kimzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
end  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; lorgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometer^,thermometers, compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc. 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS :  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices ,  chests  of  forks  and  spoons ,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 
UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes.  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes.  bust>. 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shoppings  and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemuP- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  ni^'ht,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE  :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services ,  for'-s,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS:  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  fo^  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shac^es,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY:  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latost 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  ot  plates,  cut  glass;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelv*  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watch.^s,  cl(x:ks,  music  boxes,  br  :)n/es, 
nurbles,  ivorie:.  tans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DliPARTMENT:  Correspondence 
Solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions bent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  hy  satisfactory  references.  TitTany  &  ( O. 
190 9  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  715  pages, 
upon  u[  plication 


Fifth  Avenue  and  37tii  Street  New  York 
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AD  VERTI8EMENTS 


PICTURE   FRAMING 

We  taKe  aa  mucH  interest  in 
having  yo\ir  picture  correctly 
frankedl  as  -we  do  in  selling  tHem 

We  know  it  is  unusual,  but  we  do  It  just  the  same.  If  our 
suggestions  are  followed  there  will  be  perfect  harmony,  good 
material  and  workmanship  at  moderate  prices. 

You  may  rely  upon  that  statement,  for  we  are  provine  It  every 

*^'  J.  E.  DeWITT 

STATIONER  AND  PiCTURB  DEALER 
NATICK,  MASS. 


CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain  Pens  and  Engraved  Cards,  can  be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co*5. 

All  Engraving  and  Stamping  executed  in  our  building 
3  Somerset  St.,   near   Deacon  St. 

Twenty  p«r  cent  discount  to  Wellesley  students 


§ORQSI§ 

SHOES 

Set  the  style  in  footwear 
for  College  girls,  as  for  all 
women  of  discriminating 
taste.      

Latest  Models  in   All  Leathers 


S0R05I5  SHOE  CO. 
176  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Managing  Editor  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  students  in  the  College  may  wish 
to  ask  concerning  the  firms  who  advertise  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine 


BOSTON    DIRECTORY 


ATHIiETriO  GOODS 

Wright  &  Ditson,  344  Washington  St 

ART  GOODS 

Chas.  £.  Cobb,  346  Bpylston  St 
BOOKS 

De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.,  20  Franklin  St 
BOOK  BINDESl 

James  M.  Sullivan,  7  Brattle  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
GHOCOIATE8  AND  OONFECJTIONERY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd 

Huylcr's,  146  Tremont  St,  414  Boylston 

Street,  139  Summer  Street 
McDonald-Weber   Co.,   156  Tremont   St. 


Morris  &  Butler,  97  Summer  St. 
The  Plimpton  Hervey  Co.,  21  Washing- 
ton Street 


PURS 

Lamson  &  Hubbard,  90    to    94    Bedford 

Street. 
Edward  Kakas  &  Sons,  364  Boylston  St. 

GOWNS  AND  WEARING  APPARBXi 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co.,  202  to  216  Boyl- 
ston St. 

E.  T.  Slattery  Co.  154  to  155  Tremont 
St 

Shepard   Norwell  Company,  Winter  St., 
Temple  Place,  Tremont  Street. 

F.  P.   O'Connor   Co.,   157  Tremont   St. 
HATS 

Lamson    &    Hubbard,   90  to   94    Bedford 
Street,  173  Washington  Street 
JKWKJLIiERS 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  147  Tremont  St. 

A.  Stowell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  24  Winter  St 
LUNCHEON 

English  Tea  Room,   160  B  Tremont  St. 

Delft  Tea   Room,  429   Boylston   Street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARAM     Pl'otograpbs 
Studio  »"<'  poitraits 

74  and  88  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Next  to  Colonial  Th«ater)  TEL.  U43-2  OXF. 

AWARDED 

The  Gaery  Silver  Cup  at  the  National  Convention  of  the 

P.  A.  of  A.  IQOS 
Silver   Medal  1906  by  P.  A.  of  N    E. 
Aristo  Trophy  Silver  Cup  1907  by  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 

WE  MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT  HAVE  DISTINCT 
INDIVIDUALITY  AND  HIGHEST  ARTISTIC  VALUE 


We  make  specialty  of  college  work  and  want  your 
patronage.  We  ask  no  deposit.  We  give  you  several 
different  poses,  you  can  select  what  you  please  and  we 
finish  them  as  you  desire.  When  the  pictures  are  finished 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  them  unless  they  are  absolute- 
ly satisfactory     Is  this  not  fair? 


One  of  our  muny  prise  tvlnner  photographs 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


In  the  Esteem  of  the  College  Girl. 

fl^oore*8  *Won=!lLeakable 
iFountatn  pen 


has  no  peer.    Why? 

Because  she  can  drop  it  into  her  pocketbook  or 
hand  bag  and  know  that  the  Ink  will  not  leak  out. 

Because  it's  a  convenient  pen  to  handle,  daintily 
small  and  daintily  clean  to  meet  the  fastidious  tastes 
of  the  American  school  girl.  One  doesn't  even  soil 
one's  fingers  in  filling  the  reservoir. 

Because  the  ink  flows  so  smoothly,  so  readily,  yet 
without  blotting. 

Because  It  is  always  ready  to  use— never  out  of 
order.  Different  Prices,  beginning  At  $2.30. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 


AI)  VEBTISEMENT8 


Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen 


± 


TlflUCH  of  (he  wortJ's  history  ha?  bten  wrft- 
"*■  ren  with  this  Me^r  wr((in(f  Insrnjfineiit 
Wrtiiuh  ■  make*' hs  mdrk  around  t[u>  wfjrJd" 
Atid  also  futr^J^  its  puirpo!>t^  in^ftantEy  .mJ 
faitttfciMy  vithout  interrurtion  To  ttiouinhr. 

Tli^'qtjalFry  of  vorkmatishipj  anJ  watch-like 
precision  with  which  ihe  paruarr  jii.&eiBbkJ 
zt^  <if  the  isme  hlf^h  st^ndarJ  as  (he  pure 
gEjM  conlmtned  in  thi;  hoidtrr 

'Waterman's  Ide.il  FuuntjJn  Pen  <lhe  F*^en 
with  (he  CHp-Op)  may  he  pufchase^d  almosi 
jinyMheriS  on  earth,  It  es  alw.tys  the  iarrvr — 
in  pficr.  m  *^t>je  ;iiid  in  i^iuality,  ll  is  e*- 
dh-^n^eable  everywhere. 


L..B  ,^'^^tci-rmo.n  Cci.,  i73HmhUtoAy,?(Y. 


Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Co. 


had  just  issued  and  will 
send  free  upon  request 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 


S    College  $f  School  emblems 


which  contains  illustrations  and 
prices  of  a  very  large  assortment  of 
Class  and  College  Pins(in  colors  to 
represent  enamel),  Fraternity  Em- 
blems, Seals,  Plaques,  Medals, 
Rings  and  many  novelties  in  the 
newest  styles  — suggestions  that 
should  be  seen  before  purchasing. 

1218-20-22    CHESTNUT     STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


£^stail3lislxecl      18 


FURS 


EDWARD   KAKAS  &   SONS 

364   BOYLSTON   STREET 

Near  Arlington  Street 


ISl^^oial  l>lsooviri1:  to  JSt:t:iclen1:s 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hatter 


57  Temple  Place 


Boston 


FrencH  and  Domestic  Hats 
at  Moderate  Prices 


Ok  Cnflllsl)  Cca  Room 

160B  TREMONT  STREET 
Opposite  Boylston  St.  Subway 

Ok  Belff  Cea  Room 

429  BOYLSTON  STREET 

(near  Berkeley  Street) 


LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON  TEA 


1  to  3 


3.30  to  5.30 


The  Wayside  Inn 

5outh  Sudbury,  Mais. 

Made  famous  by  Longfellow  in  his  *'  Talis  of  thi 
IVaysidt  Inn,''  on  the  Worcester  State  Road,  west 
from  Weston  and  Wayland.  Nice  drive  from 
Wellesley.  House  Parties,  Broiled  Chicken  Din- 
ners, Afternoon  Teas.  Served  In  old  rooms  hallowed 
by  memories  of  our  earliest  history,  associated 
with  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  immortalized 
by  Longfellow.  Built  in  1686.  Visitors  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  sec  It. 

E.  R.  LEMON,  Landlord. 


The  Maugus  Press   printers 

Sinbers 
publidbers 


-^ 


Wellesley,  Mass. 


"Phone  205 


Slireve,Crun)p&LowCo. 

147  Tremont  Street 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

DInnoRds,  Geas,  Fine  Stationery 
Card  Engraving  *  *  *  * 


Prog^rams  and  Invitations  i>oth  Printed 
and  Engraved 


Class  Day  Programs  a  Specialty 

Class  Pins  Designed  and  Manufactured  to  Order 
Fine  Jewelry  Repairing 

Parasols  and  Umbrellas  Made  to  Order 
Recovered  and  Repaired 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  in  Wellesley,  Mass..  as  second-class  matter 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  SANTA  BARBARA 

We  know  He  was  not  born  here,  Mary's  Son. 
Have  we  not  viewed,  crowning  a  scene  as  fair 
As  even  this,  in  such  a  soft,  blue  air, 
Bethlehem  of  Judah  glistening  white  upon 
Her  sunny  gardened  slope  with  vines  that  run 
From  terrace  up  to  terrace,  dreaming  there 
Her  angel  dream  ?  Our  palms  and  olives  wear 
No  lusters  from  supernal  legend  won. 

Yet  weave  a  fancy  that  the  Magi  were 

Star-led  along  this  lonely,  sunset  shore, 

A  mystic  caravan  that  aureoled 

The  hills  with  purple,  flushed  the  earth  before 

Their  feet  with  roses,  hung  the  groves  with  gold. 

And  strewed  their  way  with  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 
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A  SUMMER  IN  A  MOTOR 

|HE  pride  of  ownership  is  very  sweet.  Although  no  check  of  mine 
had  brought  the  amazing  thing  to  pass,  still  there  it  was  before  my 
very  eyes,  a  glistening  living  thing  of  steel  and  throbbing  engines 
with  power  to  carry  me,  if  need  be,  straight  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Pacific.  There  sat  father  on  the  driver's  seat,  fairly 
beaming  with  a  smile  ineffably  blissful,  the  smile  of  a  man  who  has  purchased 
his  first  automobile. 

"  Come,  pack  your  goods  and  chattels,"  he  said  hilariously.  "  To-morrow 
we  start  for  the  Far  East." 

Even  though  I  knew  that  by  the  Far  East  he  meant  nothing  more  remote 
than  the  Orient  of  eastern  New  York  and  New  England,  I  still  felt  a  veritable 
thrill  of  excitement  as  keen  as  though  the  gang-plank  of  the  Mauretania  were 
being  pulled  in  and  I  were  sailing  away  to  lands  unknown. 

Mother  and  I  were  very  particular  as  to  our  proper  accoutrements — ^hat, 
coat,  veil,  gloves,  for  when  one  first  owns  an  automobile,  one  is  anxious  to  be 
correct.    Nothing  is  more  amateurish  than  an  amateurish  motorist. 

"  We  must  look  like  motorists,  Mother,"  said  I,  "  not  automobilists,  but 
motorists." 

To  this  end  I  spent  an  exorbitant  sum  for  a  hat  which  looked  fetching  in 
the  shop  but  was  absolutely  impracticable  in  the  machine  and  had  to  be  dis- 
carded for  my  serviceable  last  year's  sailor.  I  have  since  learned  that,  in  an 
automobile,  clothes  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  Mother,  who  from  the 
start  had  prophesied  financial  disaster  and  sudden  death,  took  a  pathetic  and 
conscientious  interest  in  the  garments  in  which  she  was  going  forth  to  meet 
her  doom. 

At  last  we  were  off — our  trunk  neatly  packed  away  behind,  our  cylinders 
humming  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  our  trusty  Charles  at  the  wheel.  Mary 
the  cook  waved  an  excited  adieu  from  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Several  neighbors  on  adjacent  porches  gave  us  a  parting  glance  of  frank  envy 
and  our  next-door  neighbor's  son,  who  was  just  home  from  boarding  school, 
gave  a  cheer  of  pure  joy. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  to  start  for  an)rwhere — one  of  those  cool  days  that 
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wc  sometiines  have  even  in  our  hot  American  July,  with  grand  white  clouds 

massing  across  the  sky,  sometimes  revealing,  sometimes  obscuring  the  sun. 

Straight  through  the  town  we  hurried,  and  out  upon  a  glorious  stretch  of 

state  road  that  led  to  the  open  country.    From  the  very  first  Father  had  said, 

"Thou  shalt  not  speed,"  but  here  was  a  level  of  three  miles  with  not  a  house 

or  man  in  sight  and  a  strong  west  wind  blowing  at  our  backs.    Our  Charles 

was  only    frail  mortal.      He  opened  the  throttle  wider,  still  wider,  and,  at  a 

nod  from  Father,  as  wide  as  it  would  open.    There  is  something  about  swift 

motion  that  intoxicates  you  and  goes  to  your  reason  like  heady  wine.    Your 

blood  pounds  and  beats  in  rhythm  with  the  pounding  engines.    All  time  and 

all  space  rushes  past  you.    You  may  pass  meadows,  trees,  even  now  and  then 

some  pretty  glimpse,  but  it  is  behind  you  in  a  minute.    You  have  no  time  for 

mere  beauty.    You  must  go  faster,  faster,  until  human  endurance  can  go  no 

more. 

Ah!  It  was  over.  Charles  somewhat  sheepishly  shut  the  power  down  to 
a  respectable  law-abiding  speed  as  he  passed  two  lumbering  farm-wagons 
driven  by  staring  men.  Father  looked  a  trifle  stem.  Mother  was  plainly 
frightened  and  a  little  indignant  As  for  me,  I  could  only  gasp,  inarticulate 
for  very  ecstasy. 

A  Blue  Book  is  not  an  infallible  guide.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  gel 
away  from  our  little  zone  of  well-known  roads,  and  the  book  had  said  take  the 
first  turn  to  the  right.  We  followed  it  dutifully,  but  Father  and  Charles  looked 
askance  at  it,  and  indeed  it  did  not  seem  like  a  thoroughfare  to  the  Orient*  It 
was  flinty,  narrow,  hilly,  with  barren  meadows  on  either  side.  But  there  were 
P^irple  shadows  on  the  stony  hillsides  and  a  kind  of  bleak  beauty  made  you 
f^  as  though  you  were  on  the  edge  of  things. 

The  lane  dropped  down  from  the  rocks  to  the  main  road  that  led  to  the 
^ll^gc  of  Gallatin.  It  was  not  much  of  a  village,  not  the  aristocratic,  elm- 
snaded  kind  that  you  find  in  New  England  but  a  typical  New  York  State  one, 
^^Sgly,  auid  sprawling  around  an  unimposing  frame  structure  bearing  the 
single  concise  inscription,  "  Store."  The  entire  male  population  was  there 
assembled,  and  regarded  us  apathetically  as  we  drove  up.  Your  true  rustic  is 
^ther  frankly  and  unabashedly  curious  or  else  simulates  an  air  of  complete 
aloofness  and  indifference. 

We  came  to  a  stop  before  the  g^oup.    Dead  silence. 
"  Can  you  tell  us,"  asked  Father  in  his  most  conciliatory  tone,  "  if  there 
j5  any  inn  here  where  we  might  get  our  dinner  ?  " 
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"  Better  try  the  Gallatin  House,"  answered  one  better  disposed  than  the 
others.  Ht  spoke  with  an  air  of  conscious  pride.  So  might  a  New  Yorker 
speak  of  his  Singer  Building  or  a  Washingtonian  of  his  New  Willard. 

"  Straight  down  the  road  a  piece,"  he  added. 

We  started  slowly  onward. 

"  Mister,  your  tire's  flat,"  spoke  another  who  up  to  this  time  had  remained 
sunk  in  moody  silence.  He  spoke  listlessly,  but  a  momentary  spark  of  interest 
lighted  up  his  face. 

Father  and  Charles  made  a  simultaneous  movement,  anxiety  written  large 
on  their  faces.  I  leaned  heavily  over  the  tonneau.  The  rear  tire  flattened  out 
perhaps  a  perceptible  half-inch.  Charles  gave  a  snort  of  contempt  and  Father 
courteously  thanked  our  benevolent  informer. 

"Charles,"  said  Mother  always  practical,  roused  by  a  sudden  thought, 
"  will  those  tires  last  us  a  whole  season?  " 

Charles  regarded  her  gravely. 

"It  might,  ma'am,  and  then  again  it  mightn't,"  was  all  he  answered. 
Charles  was  a  conservative.  I  do  not  remember  that  once  on  our  trip  he  ever 
stated  an  opinion  without  either  prefacing  it  or  concluding  it  with  that  remark. 

We  soon  reached  the  Gallatin  House.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  thronged 
with  guests.  One  old  man  sat  dozing  in  the  stm.  To  him  Father,  as  spokes- 
man, addressed  himself. 

"  We  can  get  dinner  here,  I  suppose?  " 

"  Well,  now,"  replied  the  patriarch,  "  you've  come  upon  me  so  sudden  that 
I  don't  believe  you  can." 

"  Can't  you  give  us  anything?  I  thought  this  was  a  hotel,"  demanded  my 
Father,  justly  indignant. 

At  this  important  jtmcture,  a  little  birdlike  old  womaii  appeared  at  the 
door.    She  had  evidently  heard  the  conversation. 

"  Come  right  in,"  she  said.  "  I  dunno  as  I  can  give  you  very  good  eatin', 
but  I'll  do  my  best." 

She  preceded  us  into  the  house  which  was  scrupulously  clean  and  as  bare 
and  unadorned  as  it  was  clean.  With  many  apologies,  she  set  before  us  a  meal 
of  good  country  cheese,  apple  pie  and — crown  of  crowns — ^ham  and  eggs. 
Others  have  glorified  roast  pig,  but  let  me  modestly  bear  witness  to  the  de- 
liciousness  of  tender,  pink  boiled  ham  and  fresh-laid  eggs  eaten  at  a  farm- 
house. 

"  If  I  had  known  you  were  commg,"  said  our  hostess  regretfully,  "  I  could 
have  killed  a  chicken." 
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There  were  times  coming  when  we  would  look  back  with  regret  upon  this 
simple  place,  times  when  we  were  stranded  at  an  untidy,  musty  inn  that  un- 
successfully aped  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  real  hotel.  But  we  did  not  grumble 
at  taking  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  for  that  was  part  of  the  fun. 

When  we  left  Gallatin  early  in  the  morning.  Father  settled  grimly  in  his 
seat,  and  following  his  example  we  all  settled  fairly  in  our  seats,  for  we  had 
the  descent  of  Jacob's  ladder  before  us,  dreaded  of  all  motorists.  The  descent 
at  first  was  gradual.  It  grew  rapidly  more  precipitous  and  the  brakes  were 
grinding  steadily  as  we  slid  down  the  face  of  the  mountain.  The  thick  woods 
on  either  side  made  the  air  suddenly  cool.  Almost  imperceptible  at  first  and 
then  stronger  and  stronger,  a  fragrant,  familiar  odor  was  wafted  to  us.  I 
snuffed  the  air  tentatively  and  turned  to  Mother.  She  wore  the  expression  of 
one  who  is  trying  to  fix  something  far  away  and  elusive.  I  was  not  so  subtle 
as  Mother. 

"  I  smell  huckleberry  pie,"  I  annoimced. 

"  So  have  I  for  a  long  time,"  said  Mother.  "  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
as  to  what  it  was." 

We  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  there  was  not  a  house  within  a  reasonable 
radius,  but  went  on  revelling  in  that  delightful  odor. 

Suddenly  Charles  brought  the  car  to  a  full  stop.  "  She's  on  fire,"  he 
whispered  to  Father,  "  Get  out  quick." 

We  none  of  us  wasted  much  time  in  scrambling  out.  From  somewhere  in 
the  front  of  the  car  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  was  rising.  Charles  starting  running 
down  the  road.  At  first  we  thought  he  was  temporarily  crazed  as  he  gesticu- 
lated wildly,  but  he  called  back. 

"  There  is  a  house  down  here.    Run  and  bring  some  water." 

Only  the  little  god  that  has  such  things  in  charge  could  tell  by  what  happy 
chance  this  accident  should  occur  near  the  only  house  within  five  miles.  If  it 
had  happened  a  mile  back,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  do  but  resign 
ourselves  and  watch  our  newly  acquired  machine  vanish  like  the  chariot  of 
Elijah.  As  it  was.  Father,  Charles  and  I  started  on  our  hundred  yard  dash 
while  mother  wrung  her  hands  impotently.  I,  not  being  of  an  athletic  tem- 
perament, was  soon  outdistanced  and  left  lagging  in  the  rear.  The  fire  de- 
partment made  good  time  and  soon  returned,  bearing  many  pails  of  water  and 
reinforced  by  a  short  stout  man  who  puffed  and  panted  and  in  some  way  re- 
sembled a  perturbed  frog,  if  you  can  imagine  a  frog  stirred  out  of  its  habitual 
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state  of  lethargy.  He  was  manfully  struggling  with  a  large  pail  out  of  which 
most  of  the  water  had  splashed  by  the  time  he  reached  the  scene  of  action.  The 
spiral  of  smoke  was  still  curling  ominously  up  and  the  smell  of  burning  huckle- 
berry pie  strongly  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 

Together  our  valiant  band  of  fire-fighters  poured  the  water  over  the 
little  column  of  smoke.  It  sizzled,  hissed  faintly,  and  then  died  out.  The  day 
was  saved.  Father  sighed  a  weary  sigh  of  relaxation.  Charles  wiped  his 
forehead. 

"  It  might  have  gotten  to  the  gasolene  tank,  and  then  again  it  mightn't" 

The  creases  of  anxiety  disappeared  from  the  face  of  our  portly  little  friend 
and  deliverer.    He  chuckled  jocosely  and  rubbed  his  pudgy  hands  together. 

"  Nearly  every  auto  that  comes  over  the  mountains  gets  a  hot-box.  I  have 
pails  of  water  settin'  around  waitin'  for  them  now." 

He  was  very  hospitable  and,  figuratively  speaking,  offered  us  all  that  his 
house  afforded.  But  by  this  time  we  had  somewhat  calmed  our  shattered 
nerves,  and  thanking  him,  we  proceeded  slowly  and  soberly  down  the  rest  of 
Jacob's  Ladder. 

We  slid  quietly  down  the  last  eighth  of  a  mile,  around  a  sharp  curve,  and 
then  held  our  breath  for  what  we  saw.  Before  us  was  a  tiny  lake,  heart-shaped 
and  crystal  clear,  seen  through  a  grove  of  straight  solemn  pines  standing  well 
apart.  Half-opened,  pink-flushed  water-lilies  floated  lazily  in  the  water.  Be- 
yond the  lake  was  a  flash  of  Lombardy  poplars  framing  a  wide-stepped,  spa- 
cious portico.  There  was  the  feel  of  a  smooth  level  road  under  our  wheels  once 
more. 

"  Are  we  in  Fairyland  ?  "  I  murmured  ecstatically  to  Mother. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  cruelly,  "  only  in  Lenox." 

We  stopped  before  a  gorgeous  hostelry.  There  were  many  machines  in 
the  wide  driveway  before  it.  All  were  busy,  important,  noisy.  The  wide 
piazzas  were  crowded  with  people.  There  were  people  moving  on  the  lawn; 
people  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

"  It  is  seventeen  miles  further  to  Millbrook,"  said  Father.  "  Shall  we  go 
on  or  shall  we  put  up  here  ?  " 

Seventeen  miles  further  through  the  sweet-smelling  July  evening,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  last  dusky  mile,  the  little  Inn  of  Our  Heart's  Desire,  as  we 
rather  sentimentally  called  it.  It  did  not  take  long  to  decide.  Mother  and  I 
thought  complacently  of  our  dinner  gowns  packed  safely  away  in  our  trunks. 
It  was  something  to  know  that  we  could  have  dined  there  dressed  in  our 
modest  best. 
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The  Inn  of  Our  Heart's  Desire  is  a  synonym  of  blessed  peace.  There  was 
perfect  quiet  there  that  evening,  with  only  the  ruddy  welcome  of  the  light 
streaming  into  the  darkness  through  the  open  door.  We  were  all  tired  out 
and  went  early  to  bed.  I  had  only  one  brief  moment  of  realization  of  the 
country  reaching  up  to  my  open  windows  and  the  fresh  breeze  of  a  summer 
night  blowing  upon  my  face,  and  I  was  asleep  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the 
pillow. 

Here  was  the  end  of  the  first  day.  And  the  others?  They  all  slipped 
passed,  a  procession  of  cool  dustless  mornings,  warm  languid  noontimes  and 
long,  fragrant  twilight.  Sometimes  they  were  filled  with  incident,  and  other 
times  they  were  calm,  serene,  restful.  There  were  gray,  quiet  days,  and  days 
of  color  and  motion.  There  is  a  certain  buoyant  pleasure  to  the  most  passive 
to  see  a  village  appear  in  the  distance,  cluster  around  you  for  a  moment,  then 
drop  away  behind. 

The  first  large  city  that  we  entered  filled  us  with  a  kind  of  elation.  After 
country  lanes  and  hamlets,  the  crowds,  the  buzz  and  the  hum,  the  clanging,  the 
coming  and  the  going,  reduced  me  first  to  a  feeling  of  insignificance  and  next 
to  a  keen  sense  of  participation.  After  all,  I  thought,  it  is  good  to  live  in  a 
city,  to  be  doing  things  all  the  time,  to  rub  elbows  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men. 

But  it  was  in  the  same  city  that  we  came  to  grief.  It  is  a  city  in  New 
England  which  shall  remain  nameless,  but  for  which  I  have  a  deep  respect  as 
a  law-abiding  imcompromising  community.  We  were  driving  down  the  main 
street  fairly  fast,  but,  in  all  justice  be  it  said  that  not  one  of  us,  not  even 
Charles,  realized  that  we  were  going  at  the  outrageous  speed  of  nineteen  miles 
an  hour  when  the  speed  limit  was  ten.  I  noticed  that  we  were  greeted  on  all 
sides  by  grimaces  and  knowing  smiles,  but  attributed  it  to  the  eccentric  appear- 
ance made  by  all  motorists.  I  glanced  behind  once  and  noticed  a  man  on  a 
motor-cycle  not  far  in  the  rear,  but  it  never  entered  my  innocent  mind  to  con- 
nect him  wkh  us.  On  one  side  was  a  car-track  and  as  he  finally  came  up  be- 
side us.  Father  said  politely,  "  We  will  turn  out  for  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  the  man  said  acidly,  "  I  guess  you'll  stop." 

At  this  he  dramatically  threw  open  his  coat  and  displayed  his  badge. 
Father  bristled.  Mother  looked  shocked  and  frightened,  and  Charles  angry. 
As  for  me,  I  am  afraid  I  giggled. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  driving  through  the  streets  of  W —  like  this?" 
demanded  he  of  the  blue  coat  in  a  terrible  voice.    No  one  answered.    Even 
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Father  was  speechless. 

Now  that  the  man  had  caught  us,  in  spite  of  his  pomposity,  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  us.  He  glanced  uneasily  at  us  and  then  at  the 
gathering  crowd. 

"  Well,"  he  said  finally,  "  You'll  have  to  come  to  the  station-house." 

At  this  Father  found  his  tongue!  He  advanced  persuasively  toward  the 
man  and  said  confidentially,  "  Can't  we  settle  this  right  here?  " 

At  this  the  pride  of  the  W —  police  force  rose  majestically. 

"  We  don't  do  things  that  way  in  W — ,"  was  the  scathing  answer. 

I  fairly  jumped  up  and  down  for  joy.  "  Oh,"  I  cried  gleefully.  "  We're 
arrested,  we're  arrested.    I  have  always  wanted  to  feel  the  arm  of  the  law." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  you,"  said  Mother.  "  Would  you  like  to  spend  a  night 
in  a  dungeon,  and  you  the  daughter  of  a  judge!" 

"  They  don't  put  people  in  dungeons  in  the  twentieth  century,"  I  answered, 
"  and  besides,  Father  will  get  us  out  some  way." 

By  this  time  we  had  turned  around  and  were  proceeding  towards  the 
station-house,  the  motor  cycle  fussing  along  behind.  We  were  greeted  with 
grins  of  derision  from  all  the  audience  who  had  witnessed  the  chase.  There 
was  satisfaction  in  every  face,  for  no  one  has  any  sympathy  for  the  motorist 
when  he  is  down.  We  finally  reached  the  station-house  through  many  devious 
ways,  during  which  time  I  thought  that  Mother  would  die  of  mortification. 
Father  and  Charles  went  inside  to  face  outraged  law.  A  reporter  stood  in  the 
doorway,  gazed  critically  at  us,  and  quite  impersonally  b^an  to  jot  down  notes. 
A  ring  of  street  gamins  closed  around  us,  feeling  the  machine  with  their  grimy 
little  hands,  and  shouting  malicious  comments  to  Mother's  horrified  ears. 

In  due  course  of  time.  Father  and  Charles  reappeared.  We  never  knew 
just  what  happened  behind  those  closed  doors.  Charles  wore  a  chastened  air, 
but  Father  stepped  firmly  with  a  look  of  proud  humility. 

"  There  is  no  fool  like  a  motor  fool,"  he  remarked  succinctly  as  he  mounted 
to  his  seat. 

[But  the  city  once  behind  us,  our  spirits  soon  rose.  In  an  automobile  dis- 
comforts never  linger  in  your  mind.  You  pass  them  by  too  quickly.  I  forgot 
even  the  offensive  reporter  in  the  first  thing  that  befell  us  when  we  gained  the 
country  again. 

Below  us  was  a  valley,  set  deep  between  two  wooded  hills.  The  road  that 
we  had  taken  was  only  a  ledge  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Exactly  in  the 
middle  of  this  precarious  path  we  met  another  machine,  of  just  the  same  make, 
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size  and  fashion,  a  perfect  replica  of  ours.    It  was  impossible  to  pass. 

"  We'll  back  oflf/'  said  the  man  at  the  other  wheel. 

"  Oh,  no,  we  will,"  said  Charles,  not  to  be  outdone.  But  the.  other  man 
had  already  reversed  his  engine  and  was  backing  slowly  away,  his  rear  wheels 
perilously  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  When  he  reached  a  wider  part  of  the 
road,  we  passed  him  there,  thanking  him  gratefully  as  we  did  so. 

"  Be  careful  when  you  go  through  W — ,"  Father  called  back,  "  They  are 
particular  about  the  speed  limit  there.    Pretty  good  little  machine,  isn't  it?  " 

"  You  bet,"  was  the  answer.  "  Best  on  the  market.  Bet  on  her  every 
time.    Only  you  want  to  look  out  for  the  oiler-belt.    She's  a  bit  weak  there." 

The  courtesy  of  the  road !  The  spirit  of  give  and  take,  of  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by !  Two  who  would  have  nothing  but  an  ungracious  "  Pardon 
me"  if  they  should  jostle  each  other  in  a  crowded  elevator,  feel  toward  each 
other  the  true  camaraderie  when  they  meet  out  under  the  blue  sky  on  a  coun- 
try road.  If  your  motor  seems  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  and  balks,  just  sit 
down  patiently  and  ten  chances  to  one  the  first  automobile  that  appears  will  be 
like  the  good  Samaritan  and  will  not  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  last  twenty-five  miles  of  our  home-stretch  was  under  the  full  light  of 
an  August  moon.  I  didn't  want  to  go  home.  I  wanted  to  go  on  forever  and 
have  the  moon  shine  all  the  way.  Half  sleepily  I  wondered  if  the  machine  were 
tired.  It  had  carried  us  well  and  faithfully  for  over  two  thousand  miles.  We 
had  not  been  from  Maine  to  California,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists 
any  inside  lane,  however  insignificant,  in  all  this  Eastern  New  York  of  ours 
over  which  we  have  not  bumped  and  literally  torn  our  tires  to  shreds.  There 
came  a  diflFerent  glow  into  the  night  from  that  of  the  moonlight.  We  were 
approaching  the  town.  We  had  long  since,  while  I  was  in  a  kind  of  happy 
daze,  passed  Spook  Rock,  that  landmark  for  which  J  was  watching.  There 
were  few  lights  left  in  the  town,  for  it  was  shockingly  late.  Well,  it  Ivas  over 
now.  We  could  motor  again,  but  never  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  long  summer 
that  has  no  turning. 

Margaret  R.  Cochrane,  1910. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ALCESTIS 


From  books  that  I  have  read,  and  loved  full  dear. 

From  tales  of  wise  men  told  this  many  a  year, 

Fidl  oft  of  maidens  come  to  wifehood's  care 

I've  joyful  read,  and  their  devotion  rare. 

Of  all  I  know  the  one  I  love  the  best 

Is  of  that  lady  true,  the  fair  Alceste. 

I  have  not  time  nor  skill  to  well  endite 

Of  all  her  wedded  love,  and  her  delight. 

In  Greek  'tis  fairly  writ,  and  well  y-told 

Of  King  Admetus  and  his  venture  bold ; 

Of  how  he  harnessed  fast  the  lion  and  boar. 

With  help  of  that  Apollo  famed  of  yore 

In  mjrth  and  fable,  and  in  ancient  lay. 

Th'  immortal  one  in  shepherd's  garb  did  stay 

For  one  year's  space,  and  served  with  King  Admete, 

And  watched  his  flocks  through  all  the  summer's  heat 

And  near  a  little  bay  with  sands  all  white 

He  sat  and  sang  like  any  earthly  wight ; 

Rejoicing  in  the  early  dawns  of  May, 

In  June's  sweet  smell,  and  August's  new-mown  hay. 

He  loved  the  little  bird's  song  clear  and  loud. 

And  watched  the  lark  drop  earthward  from  a  cloud. 

His  g^eat  heart  grieved  at  King  Admetus'  pain, 

Who  thought  to  have  wooed  the  fair  Alceste  in  vain. 

For  that  her  father  had  denied  her  hand 

To  all  save  one  with  power  to  withstand 

The  cruel  lion,  and  the  foaming  boar. 

And,  taming,  bring  them  harnessed,  to  the  door. 

Thus,  and  thus  only  should  he  claim  his  bride. 

Admetus  bold  the  haughty  king  defied. 

But  as  he  homeward  drove  and  plied  the  lash 

He  'gan  repent  him  of  his  words  so  rash. 

So  oft  do  men  in  milder  mood  deplore 
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The  words  they  speak,  and  eke  the  actions  more. 

When  angry  passions  fill  the  mind  and  heart 

So  full  that  reason  does  not  hold  a  part. 

Alas !  Meseemeth  pity,  though  'tis  true. 

That  every  man's  himself,  and  other  too ; 

And  each  of  us  his  better  self  forgets. 

And  does  and  say-s  what  some  day  he  regrets. 

But  to  my  task,  or  time  will  surely  fail 

Wherein  I  can  recite  in  full  this  tale. 

Admetus  told  the  shepherd  all  his  woe, 

And  that  bright  God,  the  night's  immortal  foe. 

Spake  cheering  words  and  bade  the  king  to  hope. 

Then  straightway  vanished  lightly  o'er  the  slope, 

[But,  vanishing,  he  promised  with  all  speed 

To  come  again  and  meet  the  king's  great  need. 

Within  the  ^ace  of  one  year's  time  at  most. 

Apollo  was  not  prone  to  idle  boast. 

Return  he  did,  and  that  full  soon  in  truth, 

For  pity  had  he  on  Admetus'  ruth ; 

And  brought  with  him  as  he  had  sworn  to  do 

The  lion  and  boar.    All  harnessed  were  the  two 

In  royal  chariot  of  gold  embossed. 

Apollo  drove  with  ribbons  gay  y-crossed. 

And  leaped  out  almost  ere  the  steeds  were  still. 

"  Great  King,"  he  said,  "  To  you  with  right  goodwill 

I  bring  this  gift  of  Gods  to  mortal  man. 

Here,  take  it  from  the  hands  of  one  who  can 

With  mighty  power  bring  light  and  joy  to  earth. 

I  am  the  herald  of  each  new  day's  birth. 

Apollo  stands  before  you,  God  of  sun; 

At  whose  ai^roach  the  mists  do  melt  and  run 

In  terror  from  my  gaze  so  bright  and  fierce, 

Whose  rays  to  depths  of  earth  and  sea  can  pierce. 

As  mortal  have  I  dwelt  with  you  a  year, 

And  kindly  have  you  treated  Phoebus  here^ 

Know  then,  this  favor  shall  not  be  my  last. 

Ask  any  boon  or  gift  when  years  are  past. 
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And  dreadful  sorrow  comes  with  you  to  dwell. 
Apollo  is  your  friend !    And  now  farewell." 
So  spake  he,  wondrous-like,  and  vanished  swift 
As  some  frail  craft  in  rapids  set  adrift. 
The  king  all  dazed,  and  puzzled  in  his  mind 
Thanked  all  the  Gods  for  this  one  God  so  kind ; 
And  straightway  leaping  to  the  golden  car. 
Was  whirled  away  to  that  dear  realm  afar 
Where  dwelt  his  love,  his  fond  delight,  Alceste, 
Fair  object  of  his  hopes,  and  of  his  quest. 
To  tell  of  all  the  wonder  and  amaze, 
The  marvelling  cries,  the  silent  awe-struck  gaze 
That  greeted  King  Admetus  at  the  court 
Would  make,  methinks,  this  story  far  from  short. 
I  have  full  many  more  to  tell  than  this 
Of  lovers  and  of  their  delight  and  bliss. 
The  ta^  is  long  that  I  am  set  to  do, 
But  though  that  it  is  hard,  I  love  it  too. 
Of  noble  womanhood  I  love  to  tell. 
Although  I  know  I  cannot  do  it  well. 
Admetus  sought  the  father  of  his  dear, 
And  said,  "  Lord,  know  you  now  that  I  am  here, 
Whom  whilom  you  did  send  away  in  scorn 
To  bear  the  burden,  worse  than  man  has  borne 
Of  life  without  Alceste,  or  do  a  thing 
Which  ne'er  was  done,  but  foolish  poets  sing. 
Now  have  I  come  with  this  strange  pair  from  far. 
See  standing  there  without,  my  wedding  car  I 
So  saying  he  approached  the  fair  Alceste, 
And  clasped  her  gladly  to  his  mighty  breast. 
"  Dear  love,  fair  lady,  queen  of  queens,"  he  said, 
"  I  fain  would  set  a  crown  on  this  bright  head. 
Wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me  in  that  far  land 
Where  stands  my  palace  by  the  shining  sand? 
I'll  give  thee  all,  and  love  thee,  dear,  so  well 
That  future  poets  of  our  joy  shall  tell." 
So  saying  stepped  he  back,  and  waited  there 
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To  hear  the  answer  of  his  lady  fair. 

In  truth  she  was  a  maid  of  beauteous  grace, 

With  downcast  eyes  she  stood,  and  rosy  face. 

Her  hair  was  bright  and  shining  as  the  sun. 

In  two  great  golden  braids  she  had  it  done ; 

And  pearls  were  woven  in  and  out  the  strands, 

And  on  her  silken  robe  were  pearly  bands. 

All  gleaming  stood  she  there  so  fair  to  see. 

And  fairer  than  a  flower  her  modesty. 

For  from  her  deep  blue  eyes  looked  virtue  pure, 

And  love  that  for  one  man  should  aye  endure. 

0  noble  womanhood  so  fair  to  see. 
Thy  crowning  gifts  are  love  and  purity. 
At  length  Alcestis  shyly  raised  her  eyes. 
And  answered  King  Admetus  in  this  wise : 
"  O  king,  though  fair  thy  palace  by  the  sea. 
And  fair  the  gifts  thou  wouldst  bestow  on  me, 

1  only  ask  thy  love,  and  in  return 
Give  thee  myself  to  cherish  or  to  spurn. 
For  love  my  heart  and  service  are  the  price. 
The  joy  of  womanhood  is  sacrifice." 
Then  went  she  to  him,  smiling  in  his  eyes. 
And  he  all  blinded  with  her,  beauteous-wise. 
Yet  saw  enough,  I  trow,  to  find  a  place 

Where  he  could  kiss  her  with  a  right  good  grace ! 
Then  merry  jest  and  laughter  filled  the  air. 
The  courtiers  vowed  they'd  never  yet  seen  there 
So  good  a  lover,  nor  a  bride  so  sweet. 
And  drank  long  life  to  Alceste  and  Admete. 
And  now,  methinks,  I  cannot  stop  to  tell 
Of  how  they  homeward  drove  o*er  hill  and  dell. 
Of  how  they  entered  in  to  their  delight 
In  that  fair  palace  all  with  jewels  dight. 
But  this  I  say,  that  in  their  married  life 
'Twere  hard  to  tell  the  happier,  man  or  wife. 
In  bliss  and  honour  dwelt  they  day  by  day. 
The  love  of  each  for  other  holding  sway. 
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And  gainii^  ever  as  the  time  went  oo, 

Thoag^  youth  was  past,  its  jcyjr  was  never  gone. 

Admetus  in  his  riper  manhood's  prime 

Was  ruler  of  a  land  whose  peaceful  time 

Was  shown  by  its  prosperity  and  joy. 

No  war  doud  and  no  famine  came  t'allqy 

The  perfect  measure  of  the  gcdden  dajs. 

The  king's  great  wisdcnn  must  have  cansed  amaze. 

So  wisely  did  he  all  his  subjects  gauge. 

And  rule  them,  that  it  seemed  the  Golden  Age 

Had  come  once  more,  and  men  were  passing  glad 

That  they  Admetus  for  a  monardi  had. 

His  two  delights  were  in  his  country's  health. 

And  in  his  wife,  the  crown  of  all  his  wealth. 

Thdr  minds  and  hearts  were  so  much  knit  in  one 

That  each  was  all  to  other — stars,  moon,  sun ; 

And  like  two  streams  their  lives  were  joined,  and  flowed 

In  perfect  harmony  and  love  bestowed. 

But  now,  at  last,  did  fortune  turn  away. 

And  sickness  visited  the  king  one  day. 

Such  bitter  sickness  that  he  felt  his  death 

Approaching,  and  cried  out  with  failing  breath : 

"  O  thou  Alcestis,  thou  mine  own  dear  wife. 

My  other,  better  self,  my  love,  my  life. 

Farewell,  if  it  is  fated  that  I  go, 

Th^  death  in  manhood's  prime  should  lay  me  low. 

But  O  do  thou  invoke  th'  imnKMtal  God 

Who  tarried  whilom  on  our  earthly  sod. 

Perchance  it  is  his  will  that  I  shall  live. 

The  highest  gift  he  promised  once  to  give." 

With  these  words  swooned  the  God-like  king  away. 

In  terror  then,  and  anguish  'gan  to  pray 

His  wife,  Alcestis,  to  that  mighty  one 

Whose  glory  shone  through  dazzling  rays  of  sun. 

"  O  spare  my  lord !  Apollo,  God  of  light. 

Restore  him !    Bring  him  back  to  life  and  might 

This  land  of  his  can  spare  him  ill,  and  I — 
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O,  brightest  one !  without  him  I  should  die. 

But  do  it  for  his  sake,  and  not  for  mine ; 

He  is  the  tree,  I  but  the  clinging  vine. 

Without  him  I  am  nothing.    He  is  strong ; 

Were  he  to  live  he  could  rule  well  and  long. 

O  Phoebus,  I  but  beg  this  gift  of  thee : 

Pluck  up  the  vine,  but  harm  not  thou  the  tree ! " 

Thus,  weeping,  spake  she,  and  when  she  had  done 

Gazed  fearful  back,  where  lo !  the  God  of  sun 

Appeared  in  shepherd's  garments  as  of  yore. 

Then  humbly  'gan  she  worship  and  adore. 

While  he  with  frowning  brows,  and  sterner  tone. 

Addressed  her  thus :    "  O  thou  whose  sorry  moan 

Has  reached  my  listening  ears,  behold  me  now ! 

O  weakling !    Think  you  that  the  Gods  allow 

The  feeble  boasts  of  mortals  to  ascend 

Unchallenged  to  the  heav'ns  ?    Now  Jove  f orf end ! 

The  Gods  have  heard  thy  prayer,  thou  mortal  rash. 

And  mean  to  try  thy  valor  and  abash 

The  bold  intemperance  of  these  thy  prayers. 

Admetus  was  my  friend,  and  Jove  prepares 

To  snatch  him  from  the  grasp  of  cruel  death — 

Infusing  in  him  glowing  life  and  breath. 

This  will  he  do  if  thou,  his  loving  wife, 

Make  good  thy  boast,  and  offer  up  thy  life 

To  gloomy  death,  and  satisfy  the  fates. 

See  now  already  thy  g^eat  love  abates. 

The  very  thought  of  death  and  darkest  hell 

Doth  break  the  spirit  and  the  courage  quell. 

O  fool !  what  rash  audacity  was  thine 

That  prompted  thee  to  tempt  the  Gods  divine  ?  " 

Then  silence,  while  Alcestis,  breathing  fast. 

Recalled  her  life,  and  all  its  happy  past. 

Bethought  her  of  her  childhood,  of  her  youth, 

Her  wooing  bold,  and  sweet  to  her  forsooth ; 

And  saw  the  placid  current  of  her  life 

Since  that  her  love  had  taken  her  to  wife. 
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Then  thought  she  of  the  pleasant  world  without 

Where  fleecy  sheep  in  pasture  strayed  about — 

Where  sun  and  shadow  flickered  through  the  woods, 

And  wild  bird«  nestled  warmly  o'er  their  broods — 

Where  men  and  women  lived  in  glad  content — 

Where  purest  pleasure  reigned  and  merriment. 

"  O  Gods !"  she  cried,  "  I  thank  you  for  my  life, 

So  full  of  joy,  so  free  from  petty  strife, 

And  for  my  husband,  and  for  all  his  love, 

And  now  this  gift  all  other  gifts  above ! 

O  joyful  duty,  ten  times  welcome  be ! 

O  greatest  sacrifice,  I  rest  in  thee ! " 

So,  smiling  bravely,  tenderly  withal 

She  kissed  her  husband  lying  straight  and  tall. 

Then  nestled,  gently  quiet  by  his  side. 

And  drifted  slowly  thence  on  Lethe's  tide. 

Apollo  stood  erect  in  God-like  grace. 

A  strange  unearthly  light  illumed  his  face. 

"  Admetus  rise  and  live  again !"  he  cried. 

"  The  noble  woman  lying  by  thy  side 

Has  ransomed  thee  and  paid  the  greatest  price. 

Her  life  for  thine,  in  willing  sacrifice. 

Now  live,  and  rule ;  but  know,  Alcestis'  name 

Shall  never  die,  but  live  in  starry  fame." 

Then  vanished  he  in  flash  of  rainbow  light. 

That  wondrous  one,  the  God  Apollo  hight. 

Now  ends  my  tale,  but  elsewhere  may  you  read 

Of  all  that  followed  on  that  wondrous  deed ; 

Of  all  Admetus'  grief  and  wild  despair ; 

Of  great  Hercule  that  whilom  journeyed  there; 

Of  how  he  travelled  night  and  day,  and  sought 

For  gloomy  death,  and  with  him  fiercely  fought 

For  fair  Alceste,  and,  victor,  brought  her  home. 

And  carried  on  his  brawny  breast  like  foam 

The  slim  white  form  of  King  Admetus'  queen. 

And  then  in  truth  what  mirth  and  joy  were  seen! 

All  this,  I  say  is  well  writ  down  in  Greek, 
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And  you  may  find  it  if  you  will  but  seek. 
What  I  have  done  is  but  to  show  you  clear 
The  love  and  eke  the  joy  of  woman  dear 
To  whom  the  greatest  sacrifice  is  bliss. 
Alcestis  one  example  rare  of  this. 
O  noble  lady,  loving  heart  so  pure, 
Thy  name  for  years  to  come  shall  still  endure, 
For  look  where  up  among  the  stars  thou  art ! 
Thus  did  the  Gods  reward  a  loving  heart  I 

Marjorie  Snyder,  1910. 


ON  MILTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Three  himdred  years !    No  more  earth-children  guide 

Thy  stiunbling  steps  and  groping  hands,  high  king ! 
Thy  shadowed  life  is  gently  laid  aside. 

Although  like  bells,  thy  silver  songs  still  ring. 
The  echoes  of  thy  words  peal  crystal-clear 

Across  these  long,  long  years  of  lingering  time. 
A  million  murmuring  tongues  are  hushed  to  hear 

Thy  Heavenly  harmonies,  in  peaceful  rhyme. 
Thy  Muse,  and  all  thy  gods  of  classic  lore 

Have  lured  us  on  to  list  through  golden  hours 
To  chords,  now  deep  as  thund'ring  ocean's  roar. 

Now,  soft  as  zephyrs  in  the  bending  flowers. 
O  come  to  us,  far  down  the  mist-veiled  way, 
With  angel-songs,  to  celebrate  to-day ! 

HEI.EN  S1.ACK,  1909. 
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THE  SAD  STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  SYBIL 

ARBARA,  aged  four,  was  sitting  on  the  ground  beside  the  holly- 
hocks, which,  rising  erect  and  pinnacled,  filled  in  with  spires  of 
gay  bloom  and  dark  foliage,  the  corner  formed  by  the  steps  with 
the  wide  verandah.  Nasturtium  vines  ran  riot  over  the  ground 
among  the  stalks,  turning  up  them  for  a  little  way,  only  to  run 
down  again  and  along  the  ground  to  another  stopping-place.  Barbara  sat  in 
the  shade,  for  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  low  bungalow,  and  the  long 
shadows  of  the  silvery-green  poplar  reached  clear  to  the  water's  edge,  even 
darkening  the  still,  gleaming  ripples ;  she  was  unconscious  of  the  quiet  beauty 
about  her,  for  she  was  in  a  busy  world  of  her  own,  bounded  by  the  pillars  of 
the  hollyhock  stalks,  with  a  roof  of  broad  scalloped  green  leaves.  The  soft 
brown  earth  of  the  flower-bed  was  alike  a  velvety  crimson  carpet  for  the  King's 
palace,  and  a  paved  stone  floor  for  the  courtyard.  For  throne  and  chair,  and 
tables,  and  balconies,  and  coaches-and-four,  there  were  the  broad,  silvery  nas- 
turtium leaves;  and  the  gay  red  and  orange  and  yellow  blossoms — well,  they 
were  most  anything  from  "  goblets  of  purple  wine  "  to  bad  fairies  who  bobbed 
in  and  out  at  christenings  and  weddings. 

The  four  paper-dolls  leaned  stiffly  up  against  the  green  pillars,  their  simper- 
ing faces  fixed  in  unchanging  smiles;  but  (Barbara  knew  they  were  reclining 
gracefully  on  golden  couches.  Barbara  had  a  way  of  telling  stories,  by  which 
she  was  not  only  all  the  characters  but  the  narrator  as  well.  The  dolls  acted  out 
the  drama,  but  the  story-telling  instinct  was  too  strong  in  the  child  to  let  her 
omit  the  graceful  asides  of  the  genuin-e  fairy-tale.  Assuming  now  a  reproving- 
mother-voice,  Barbara  began : 

" '  Now,  Fair  Frances,'  said  the  Queen  Mother,  looking  at  her  first-born,  *I 
want  you  to  go  right  upstairs  and  put  on  your  laffender  dress  and  a  bunch  of 
vilets, — and  Gentle  Gladys  shall  go  and  aid  you.' "  Here  Barbara  seized  two 
of  the  stolid,  gorgeous  bits  of  card-board,  and  moved  them  jerkily  to  their 
boudoir  behind  some  sheltering  leaves,  and  there  exchanged  Frances'  scarlet 
house-gown  for  a  marvellous  creation  of  lavender,  with  a  plumed,  droopy  hat 
to  match,  and  a  bunch  of  violets  painted  at  the  belt. 
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"  *When  do  you  'spose  the  Prince  will  come,  Sister/  asked  Fair  Frances, 
with  a  worried  frown.    'My  wedding  garments  have  been  all  ready  for  many 
moons  and  the  Fairy  Marie  told  me  he  would  come  as  soon  as  his  black  charger 
was  horse-shoed/    Still  he  came  not,  so  the  beautiful  damsels  returned  to  the 
courtroom.    The  queen-mother  received  them  graciously  but  chided  Fair  Fran- 
ces for  wearing  her  best  hat  on  a  common  day.    'You  naughty  girl,'  she  said, 
*you  must  stand  in  the  comer  for  sixteen  minutes.'  "  The  stiff  royal  robes  fairly 
rustled  with  indignation,  and  so  did  Barbara's  brown  curls,  as  with  flashing 
disapproving  eyes,  she  frowned  on  the  two  meek  princesses.  'My  youngest 
daughter.  Sweet  Sybil,  is  the  on/y  one  of  all  of  you  that  has  the  least  bit  of 
sense.    I'm  ashamed  of  you.'  "   (This  with  all  the  exasperation  of  a  Mrs.  Rug- 
gles,  when  her  family  was  especially  trying.)  "Til  have  to  tell  your  Fa — '", 
Barbara's  voice  caught  for  a  moment  and  her  face  brdce  into  an  ecstatic  smile, 
she  blushed  like  a  maid  of  sixteen. 

For  across  the  lawn  Someone  was  coming!  Out  of  the  corner  of  her 
twinkling  brown  eye,  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall,  well  built  figure, 
clothed  in  grey,  and  panama  hatted;  only  a  glimpse,  for  then,  like  a  skilled 
coquette,  though  with  fluttering  breath,  she  continued  hastily, 

"  Sweet  Sybil  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  what  d'you  s'pose  she  saw — 
but  the  Prince !  He  was  clad  in  blue  velvet  and  silver  and  his  face  shone  as  the 
sun;  Sweet  Sybil  wept  for  joy,  for — " 

"  Well,  how's  my  best  girl  to-day ! "  cried  a  deep,  merry  voice,  as  Jack 
threw  himself  on  the  grass  by  her  side.  "  You're  looking  pretty  good,  I  guess, 
in  that  white  musling  gownd,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Barbara  smoothed  her  rumpled  skirt  demurely,  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  shy,  adoring,  fearless  glance.  "  I  was  neat  when  I  came  out  to  play,  but " — 
she  gave  a  little  wriggle  and  smile — "  I  sort  of  got  grass-stained,  didn't  I  ?" 
Then,  feeling  his  critically  approving  eye  surveying  her,  she  reached  up  and 
patted  the  bow  on  her  hair.  "  Blue,"  she  whispered  with  an  engaging  nod  and 
smile,  "  'cause  you  said  you  liked  it !  "  With  sudden  recollection  she  turned  to 
survey  the  royal  family ;  Jack's  gaze  followed  her  eyes,  and  he  smiled  at  the 
familiar  sight ;  Sweet  Sybil  was  looking  at  him  with  a  soulful  gaze,  in  her  flat, 
long-lashed  violet  eyes. 

"  Well,  dear  me.  how  are  Fat  Frances  and  Greedy  Gladys  to-day  ?  I  see 
that  the  Sloppy  Sybil  is  as  bewitching  as  ever,"  he  said  soberly.  Barbara 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  stem  frown  which  ill-concealed  the  delight  in  her 
hrown  eyes. 
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"  Now  Jack,"  she  said,  shaking  her  short  fore-finger  at  him,  reprovingly, 
"  you  mustn't  make  fun  o'  my  dolls  or" — ^her  eyes  widened  and  she  sat  up  very 
straight — ^^  I'll  tell  'em  you're  an  awful  old  giant,  or  a  wicked  fairy  god-mother 
instead  of  th'  enchanted  Pri — "  she  checked  herself  and  turned  away  blush- 
ing, but  he  did  not  notice  her  embarrassment. 

"  Oh,  curthe'd  thpite  " — ^he  said,  in  horror,  lisping  to  tease  her.  "  Barbara 
Bee,"  he  continued,  his  gaze  wandering  toward  the  cool  verandah,  "  is  Sister 
Jane  zu  Hause?" 

"  Is  she  whaXf  said  Barbara,  knitting  her  brows. 

"  Is  she  visible  today,  now,  at  this  moment?" 

"  Oh,  I  guess  she's  somewhere  'round,"  said  Barbara  carelessly.  And  then 
a  worried  look  crept  into  her  eyes.  "  'Course  you  came  to  play  with  me,  didn't 
you?"  she  asked,  anxiously,  looking  up  from  the  orange  nasturtium  she  had 
been  gently  stroking.  "  'Cause  you  know,"  she  tipped  her  head  on  one  side 
with  a  significant  and  mysterious  nod,  "  you  know  what  you  told  me — 'bout 
being  your  best  girl,  an'  th'  only  one  you  ever  loved." 

"  Well,  I  guess  yes,"  said  Jack,  heartily,  giving  her  fat  little  hand  a  squeeze, 
and  poking  his  finger  into  the  dimples  on  her  knuckles,  though  all  the  time  he 
kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  house. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  happy  sigh.  ''  Uovd  we'll  play !  Sister 
Jane  will  be  Fair  Frances  and  I'll  be  Sweet  Sybil,  and  the  Queen  will  be  dear 
mother  an' " — she  hesitated,  and  then  with  a  comerwise  glance  from  her  right 
eye — "  you'll  be  " — ^she  paused  and  looked  up  with  all  her  soul  in  her  roguish 
eyes, — only  to  find  her  idol  staring  absently  out  over  the  water.  Cut  to  the 
heart,  she  turned  away,  her  little  mouth  trembling.  The  young  man  turned  at 
her  silence,  and  remorsefully  drew  the  little  girl  into  his  arms. 

"Don't  you  want  to  play.  Jack?  DoWi  you?"  she  whispered. 

"  I'm  just  waiting  to  be  given  my  part.  Best  Barbara,"  he  said  gently,  com- 
forting her  with  a  few  smiles  and  woebegone  faces. 

"I  was  just  goin'  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  reproachfully,  "but  now  I'll 
whisper" — ^she  pulled  his  head  down  toward  her,  and  then  said  quite  audibly, 

"Th' enchanted  Prince!" 

"  Oh,  ho,"  said  Jack,  with  a  slow  smile,  "and  whom  do  I  come  a-courting?" 

"Why,  sweet  Sybil,  o'course — and  that's  mef  said  the  little  lady  with  a 
radiant  smile.  "  Now  we'll  begin.  You  go  over  behind  that  poplar  tree  and 
harness  up  your  black  charger  and  I'll  tell  the  young  ladies  you  are  coming." 
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"  The  young  ladies  will  be  at  home,"  came  from  the  piazza  in  clear,  lazy 
tones ;  and  Jack,  who  was  on  his  hands  and  knees,  preparing  to  gallop  into  the 
courtyard  with  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  pulled  off  his  hat,  as  if 
to  cool  his  scarlet  face.  "  Good  morning.  Prince  Charming,"  continued  the 
lazy  voice,  and  sister  Jane's  pompadoured  head  appeared  an  instant  over  the  top 
of  a  big  wicker  reclining  chair,  and  then  provokingly  withdrew. 

Jack  lost  no  time  in  running  up  the  steps ;  Barbara  waited  patiently,  confi- 
dent of  an  immediate  return.  (But  her  lover  remained  oblivious.  Her  pride 
began  to  suffer ;  her  eyes  winked  sort-of ,  all  the  time. 

She  swallowed  a  lump  in  her  throat.  "  Jack,"  she  called  once,  plaintively, 
and  "  Just  a  minute,"  he  answered,  joyfully,  with  never  a  look  aroimd.  Bar- 
bara looked  blankly  at  the  staring  hollyhocks  and  the  flatmting  nasturtiums;  she 
snatched  one  up  vindictively  —  "  Nasty  urchin ! "  she  whispered  bitingly  to  its 
gray  face,  and  then  reaching  over,  knocked  Fair  Frances  flat  on  her  face — 
upside  down,  like  her  world.  Jack,  her  special  cavalier,  who  brought  her  candy 
and  took  her  to  picnics! — But  it  had  happened  before.  She  dashed  away 
before  they  could  fall,  the  two  tears  that  had  welled  up  in  her  hot,  smarty  eyes ; 
then  she  tenderly  lifted  the  Princess  Sybil  and  kissed  her  on  her  rose-red  lips. 
"  Poor  little  thing,"  she  murmured,  compassionately,  and  then  rearranging  the 
dolls  quietly,  she  continued. 

"The  ro/l  family  was  all  gathered  in  the  gold  throne-room  when  the 
Prince  rode  up  with  a  clatter  of  hoofs.  The  queen-mother  advanced  to  meet 
him,  with  her  fav'rite  child,  the  Princess  Sybil,  at  her  side.  But  he,  with 
haughty  mien,  strode  past  her  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  Fair  Frances,  who 
reaUy  couldn't  do  a  thing  but  comb  her  hair  an'  sit  on  the  v'randah.  'Your 
eldest  daughter  will  I  wed,  for  no  other  can  I  love !"  So  he  s:iatched  her  up 
then  an'  there,  an'  jumped  on  to  his  charger  an'  bore  her  off  to  liis  kingdom, 
where  he  treated  her  most  cruelly,  an'  beat  her  every  day.  The  Princess  Sybil 
fell  back  fainting  to  her  mother's  arms ;  but  the  Queen  said,  '  Never  mind,  my 
dear ;  you  are  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  that  base  knave.'  The  fair  maiden 
languished  pitif  ly  for  many  years,  for  she  had  loved  him  true,  an'  one  day  when 
she  was  pining  away,  a  richer  an'  better  an'  — " 

"  Miss  Barbara ! "  called  a  familiar  voice ;  Barbara  was  conscious  of  the 
white-aproned  figure  in  the  doorway,  but  did  not  look  up. 

"  —  An'  gooder  Prince  came  to  call,  an'  carried  her  off,  an'  they  lived 
happfly  ever  after  an'  had  twenty-four  beyutiful  children,  twelve  sons  and  some 
daughters,"  she  finished  hastily.  "An'  the  moral  of  thai  is — ^"  then  a  voice 
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called  again,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  hastily  gathered  up  the  royal  family. 
"Come,  children,"  she  said,  in  a  motherly  tone,  "it's  growing  cool  and  the  dew 
will  soon  be  falling."  She  skipped  up  the  steps,  but  swept  past  the  two  on  the 
verandah,  with  her  h-ead  in  the  air. 

"  Good  night,  dear,"  they  called  together.  Sister  Jane  and  Jack. 

"  iBase  varlet ! "  hissed  Barbara,  between  her  teeth.  Then  "  Good  night, 
unhappy  Frances ! "  she  said,  mysteriously,  and  left  them  gazing  lovingly  after 
the  little  white-clad  figure,  till  the  bobbing  brown  curls  and  brave  blue  bow 
disappeared  through  the  open  doorway. 

Julia  Pease,  1909. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  LITTLE  RED  CHAIR 

I  HE  white' cottage  across  the  road  was  the  only  house  near  my  new 

home.  For  a  few  days  I  was  happy  just  to  wander  around  my  new 

domain,  getting  acquainted  with  the  garden  and  field  and  wood-lot 

that  surrounded  it.    Then  one  day  I  went  across  the  road  and  into 

my  neighbor's  garden,  where  a  tall  woman  bent  over  the  border  of 

one  of  the  long,  newly-spaded  flower-beds  and  dropped  seeds  into  the  rich  mold. 

I  introduced  myself  and  asked  her  if  she  would  tell  me  what  to  plant  in  my 

garden,  hardy  things  that  would  grow  of  themselves. 

"I  know  I  should  have  waited  till  you  came,"  I  added,  "  but  you  seemed  so 
busy  over  here,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  visit.    I  do  so  want  a  garden." 

My  neighbor  pushed  back  the  big  garden  hat  as  she  turned  to  me,  smiling. 
Her  smile  was  a  curious  one,  not  forced  or  artificial  but  absolutely  expression- 
less. Her  features  were  clear-cut  and  noble.  She  must  have  been  beautiful 
once,  I  thought  to  myself,  but  now  all  the  light  and  life  had  gone  out  of  her 
face.    It  was  like  a  mask. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  know  who  I  am,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "  I'm  Mrs. 
Bingham  and  I'm  real  glad  to  have  a  near  neighbor  again.  There  ain't  been 
anyone  in  your  place  for  four  years  come  this  September.  Does  your  mother 
like  it  here  ?    I  can  see  pretty  plain  you  do." 

"  Yes,  mother  enjoys  it,  too,"  I  said,  "  though  she  can't  get  out-of-doors 
much." 
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"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  cried  Mrs.  Bingham.  **  Neither  can  John,  and  it 
always  seems  to  me  such  a  cross." 

Her  whole  face  became  suddenly  aglow  with  feeling.  The  lines  of  it 
shifted  and  changed  and  her  beautiful  eyes  shone  with  an  inexplicable  light. 
Never  had  I  seen  a  human  face  so  transfigured. 

"  John  is  my  brother,"  she  went  on,  "  and  he's  shut  up  in  the  house  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year.  Even  blindness  ain't  so  bad  as  that.  They  can  at 
least  get  out-of-doors.    But  John  —  " 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  straightened  up.  I  had  not  realized  how  splendid 
a  woman  she  was  until  then.  She  was  lithe  and  full  chested  and  broad- 
shouldered,  and  carried  her  head  nobly.  The  shabby,  ill-fitting  wrapper,  the 
torn  man's  coat  and  the  wide-brimmed  hat  were  incongruous,  but  they  could 
not  conceal  the  dignity  of  her  carriage. 

"Is  your  brother  an  invalid  ?"  I  asked. 

Suddenly  and  strangely  as  it  had  come  the  light  went  out  of  her  face.  She 
pulled  her  hat  down  over  her  eyes  and  bent  again  to  go  on  dropping  seeds  into 
the  furrow  around  the  edge  of  the  flower-bed. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  Her  voice  was  neither  indifferent  nor  sad  nor  final ; 
yet  I  knew  she  did  not  care  to  talk  longer.  With  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
having  intruded  I  turned  to  go,  when,  without  looking  up,  she  continued, 

"  I'm  real  glad  you  came  over.  Come  over  again  soon  and  we'll  dig 
together  in  the  garden.  I'll  help  you  with  yours,  too."  There  was  a  note  of 
wistful  intimacy  in  her  voice,  and,  relieved,  I  answered,  "  I'd  be  glad  to,"  and 
crossed  the  road. 

For  many  mornings  after  this  we  worked  together  in  our  respective  gar- 
dens. She  spent  more  time  in  mine  than  in  her  own,  and  she  would  drop  down 
on  the  step  of  the  back  porch,  where  mother  sat  in  the  morning,  to  chat  with 
her  about  it.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  out-of-doors,  and  it  was  plain  she 
had  never  known  any  one  who  shared  this  with  her.  Her  face  gradually  lost 
its  blank,  repressed  look  and  on  particularly  blithe  sunny  mornings  a  joy 
almost  childlike  seemed  to  take  possession  of  her. 

Afternoons  I  seldom  saw  her ;  she  was  probably  reading  to  the  invalid,  I 
thought.  She  never  spoke  of  him  again  and  she  never  asked  me  to  go  into  the 
house.  Yet  she  talked  freely  about  herself,  and  her  few  neighbors,  who  seemed 
to  me  to  be  rather  unneighborly. 

"  Oh,  they  come  to  see  me  sometimes,"  she  said  one  morning,  as  we  picked 
peas,  she  on  one  side  and  I  on  the  other  of  one  of  the  long  rows."    IBut  this  is 
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the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  farmer's  wives  and  they  don't  get  'round  very 
often.    I  don't  mind  it  so  much,  only  I'd  love  to  have  the  children  running  in." 

Again  I  saw  dawn  in  her  eyes  that  strange  light,  saw  her  face  change  and 
glow  as  it  had  that  first  morning  when  she  had  spoken  of  her  brother. 

"  But  they  never  bring  the  children,"  she  added,  sadly. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  I  moved  mother's  chair  around  to  the  piazza,  I  saw 
Mrs.  Bingham  bring  the  basket  of  peas  we  had  picked  in  the  morning  around 
to  her  side  porch  and  sit  down  to  shell  them. 

"  I'm  going  over  to  help  her,"  I  announced  to  mother.  "  I  always  loved  to 
shell  peas,"  and  ran  across  the  road  and  up  to  the  tall  figure  seated  on  the  low 
step. 

"  Can't  I  help  you  with  them?"  I  asked  eagerly,  and  then,  even  as  I  spoke, 
realized  that  I  had  again  intruded.  But  when,  with  perfectly  expressionless 
face,  she  assented,  I  knew  it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  She  had  never  been  ill-at- 
ease  before,  but  now  all  the  calmness  was  gone  from  voice  and  manner.  There 
was  a  tense  anxiety  in  every  turn  of  her  head.  She  seemed  to  be  listening  for 
something,  yet  she  talked  steadily,  in  a  voice  slightly  louder  than  usual ;  while 
her  swift  fingers  dropped  showers  of  peas  into  the  pan.  The  place  became 
intolerable  for  me.  I  felt  as  if  in  a  moment  I  should  fling  my  arms  about  her 
neck  and  cry, 

"Oh,  what  wit?" 

At  last,  burying  her  fingers  in  the  heap  of  peas,  she  sifted  out  the  last  pod 
and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Now  they're  all  done,"  she  said.    "  Thank  you  very  much." 

I  was  dismissed  as  summarily  as  if  she  had  said, '  Now  go  home,  please ' ; 
yet  no  resentment  was  possible.  Her  eyes  looked  wistfully  into  mine  as  she 
spoke  and  she  was  plainly  very  unhappy. 

I  hurried  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  hurrying  from  I  knew  not 
what,  when  I  heard  a  sound  which  stopped  me  short.  Instantly  I  knew  that 
this  was  what  Mrs.  Bingham  had  been  listening  for  and  fearing;  a  long,  low 
sound,  half  a  moan,  half  a  laugh,  inexpressibly  horrible  to  hear.  It  was  not  a 
moan  of  pain  nor  a  madman's  laugh,  beyond  that  I  could  not  think.  I  could 
only  stand  transfixed,  expecting,  dreading  to  hear  it  again. 

Presently  I  was  conscious  of  looking  directly  into  a  window,  on  the  inside 
sill  of  which  a  broad  shelf  had  been  built,  and  plants,  tall  and  leafy,  half 
screened  the  room  from  the  outside.  On  the  shdf,  beside  the  geraniums  and 
callas,  was  a  litter  of  sewing  materials,  and  amid  this,  oddly  enough,  was  a 
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child's  toy,  a  little  red  chair.  It  was  perfect  in  all  its  details  and  gaily  varnished 
and  striped,  such  a  toy  as,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  call  a  "really  truly." 
What  was  it  doing  in  this  house  of  a  lonely  woman  and  her  invalid  brother,  a 
house  where  no  one  ever  brought  children  ?  It  had  an  intimate  look  of  con- 
stant use,  standing  there  among  the  work-baskets  and  spool-boxes.  In  this 
moment  of  poignant  fright  it  stood  out  with  strange  distinctness  in  my  con- 
sciousness of  the  room.  Then,  as  I  stood  there  gazing  at  it,  a  door  within 
began  to  open,  slowly,  and  recovering  myself,  I  hurried  home. 

As  I  entered  our  gate  I  saw  I  was  not  to  have  time  to  think  things  over 
cahnly  or  talk  them  over  with  mother,  for  some  one  else  sat  on  the  piazza,  too. 
Mrs.  Plynt,  one  of  our  distant  neighbors  sat  fanning  herself  with  her  hat,  and 
eyeing  me  interestedly.  She  had  driven  by  on  her  way  to  the  village  many 
times  and  we  had  exchanged  nods.  Now  she  leaped  into  intimacy  with  a 
breathless  question. 

"  Did  you  see  him?" 

I  realized  that  she  and  mother  must  have  seen  my  sudden  stop  at  Mrs. 
Bingham's  window  and  that  my  excitement  must  be  very  evident.  And  I  knew 
that  I  was  to  learn  now  poor  Mrs.  Bingham's  secret. 

With  frank  relief  I  dropped  down  on  the  piazza  step  and  asked, 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Flynt,  what  is  the  matter  with  her  brother?" 

Mrs.  Flynt  began  fanning  herself  with  more  vigor. 

"  Poor  Alice,"  she  said,  "  she  never  can  bear  to  tell  folks  right  out  about 
him,  and  she  don't  dare  to  let  folks  see  him,  sence  one  time  a  woman  that 
boarded  with  me  went  in  there  and  fainted  dead  away  at  sight  of  him.  All 
foolishness,  I  say.  Ef  that  woman  don't  see  worse  sights  than  him  before  she 
dies,  she'll  be  lucky.  But  Alice  can't  forget  it,  and  she  always  likes  us  neighbors 
to  tell  folks  about  him  first,  I  guess.  I'd  have  come  before,  but  I  didn't  know 
you  was  so  chummy.    She  never  asks  anyone  in  but  old  neighbors." 

"  But  what,  what  is  the  matter  with  him,"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  he  just  ain't  never  grown  up.  That  is,  his  mind,  you  know.  He 
never  talked  plainer  at  twenty- four  than  at  four,  nor  never  walked.  Just  grew 
and  grew,  till  he's  that  big ;  great  tall  man  an'  helpless  as  a  baby.  I  don't  know 
what  makes  his  face  so  awful,  but  it  is. 

Poor  Alice  seems  to  love  him  just  the  same.  Her  husband  ain't  dead  at  all. 
He  went  off  and  left  her  when  he  found  he  couldn't  make  her  send  John  away. 
Poor,  worthless  critter  he  was,  but  Alice  loved  him  and  it  nearly  killed  her  when 
he  didn't  conre  back.    She's  alius  had  that  queer,  shut-up  look  sence." 


I 
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Mrs.  Flynt  stopped  fanning  herself  and  rose  to  go. 

"  There's  Jim,"  she  said,  and  I  saw  that,  unnoticed,  a  carryall  had  driven 
up  to  the  gate. 

"  I  must  be  going,  but  I'll  come  again  and  you  must  come  down  our  way." 

She  hesitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  and  looked  up  at  me  with  shrewd 
kindliness  in  her  sharp  little  black  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  her.  She'd  be  perfectly  happy  if  other  folks 
didn't  mind  him  so.    She's  lots  happier  now  than  lots  as  pities  her." 

I  watched  Mrs.  Flynt  go  down  the  walk  and  climb  awkwardly  into  the 
carryall.  I  followed  the  carriage  with  my  eyes,  eagerly,  until  it  was  out  of 
sight  behind  the  maple  at  the  turn  of  the  road.  Then  I  had  to  turn  my  eyes 
back  and  look  across  to  the  house  of  the  little  red  chair.  Mother  had  not 
spoken  since  I  had  rushed  up  with  that  horrible  sound  in  my  ears.    Now, 

"  Was — was  anyone  in  that  room  ?"  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  But  there  was  a  little  red  chair  on  the  window  sill." 
I  buried  my  face  in  her  lap  to  get  the  house  out  of  my  vision.  When  I  looked 
up,  it  was  to  see  Mrs.  Bingham  at  the  gate.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  started 
down  the  path. 

She  came  toward  me,  tall  and  straight,  with  that  fine  dignity  of  carriage 
which  so  emphasized  the  nobility  of  her  face. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  over,"  she  said,  calmly,  and  put  her  arm  through 
mine.  There  was  a  new  friendliness  in  her  voice  and  manner,  and  I  read 
infinite  understanding  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  been  honest  with  you,"  she  began.  "  I  always 
thought  it  was  no  one's  business  how  I  lived  and  I  never  asked  anybody  in. 
But  it's  different  with  you.  You  come  to  see  me  because  you  like  me,  you  are 
a  real  friend.  I  want  you  to  come  in,  then  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  had  been  hospit- 
able, shall  feel  like  other  folks."  She  opened  the  front  door  and  pushed  a  brick 
covered  with  carpet  against  it.  The  room  to  which  she  led  me  was  the  one  into 
which  I  had  looked  early  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Bingham  pushed  a  big  arm- 
chair toward  me  and  sitting  down  beside  her  plants,  picked  up  her  sewing, 
pushing  back  the  little  red  chair,  as  she  did  so,  behind  a  big  pot  of  callas.  She 
smiled  up  at  me  and  said  with  that  same  wistfully  intimate  note  in  her  voice 
that  I  remembered  from  the.  first  day  I  saw  her. 

"  Now  we  can  visit,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  myself." 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  was  a  scuffing  sound  in  the  next  room,  a  hand 
fumbled  at  the  door-knob  and  then  that  laugh  that  was  half  a  moan.    Mrs.  Bing- 
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ham  laid  down  her  sewing  and  opening  the  door,  half-pushed,  half-pulled  her 
brother  John  into  the  room. 

**  Was  he  lonely  without  mother?"  she  said  in  her  coaxing,  tender  voice." 
Well,  he  can  come  right  in,  for  this  is  mother's  friend.  No,  he  doesn't  know 
the  lady,"  for  John  was  gazing  at  me  with  wide  empty  eyes.  "  See,  mother 
will  clear  away  the  things  from  his  shelf." 

She  pushed  the  plants  closely  together  and  laid  her  sewing  on  a  chair. 
Then  she  lifted  a  box  of  playthings  from  beneath  the  shelf  and  spread  them  out 
before  the  big,  clutching  hands  that  had  already  found,  behind  thei  calla  lily, 
the  little  red  chair. 

Then  she  picked  up  her  sewing  again  and  sat  down  beside  him.    All  the 

horror  and  pity  of  it,  that  had  so  shaken  me  before,  was  gone  as  I  sat  there  with 

\  her.     I  could  not  have  explained  my  peace,  except  that  I  felt  received  into 

some  new  and  noble  companionship.    Her  face  wore  a  look  of  inextinguishable 

maternity  and  her  eyes  were  wonderful  as  she  said^ 

• "  Somehow  I  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  myself  "  mother  "  to  him  after 
she  died.  He  missed  her  so  at  first,  but  now  he  thinks  Fm  mother.  Besides,  I 
can't  help  liking  it.    I  never  had  any  children." 

Ethei.  Ambler,  1909. 


/ 
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A  VENTURE  IN  CLOTHES 

I  HE  south  beach  stretched  before  Annie  in  late  afternoon  leisure,  at 
the  time  when  pleasure-seekers  had  left  the  merry-go-rounds  and 
scenic  railways,  and  gathered  like  sun-loving  turtles  on  the  sand. 
Annie  walked  along  the  beach  a-tingle  to  its  enjoyment,  retorting 
gaily  to  the  tributes  of  Bill  who  runs  the  merry-go-round  and  Sam 
the  head  waiter,  but  making  her  way  toward  the  stand  of  the  fresh-popcorn 
boy.  She  wore  a  blue  linen  dress,  very  effective  with  her  roll  of  sun-bleached 
pompadour,  and  she  intended  to  make  Dick  feel  sensible  of  his  privilege  in 
"  going  with  "  the  most  popular  waitress  of  the  casino.  For  three  months  of 
beach  training  had  put  many  ideas  into  the  head  of  the  country  girl,  shy  from 
the  farm  and  the  cow  path.  She  sat  on  the  sand  behind  a  green  bench  from 
which  she  could  watch  Dick  unnoticed  as  he  popped  corn  vigorously  at  the 
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direction  of  two  women  and  a  man,  indolently  attendant,  and  she  prepared  to 
enjoy  her  late  afternoon,  free  from  the  steaming  haste  of  fish  dinners.  The 
band  in  the  pavilion  struck  up  a  swinging  waltz,  which  added  an  air  of  festivity 
to  the  stretch  of  sand,  strewn  with  loungers  and  children.  To  Annie,  the  softly 
tinted  ocean  was  but  a  background  for  life  on  the  beach,  and  its  shining  white 
sails  seemed  to  be  moving  in  time  to  the  pavilion  music,  like  littie  toy  ships  in 
the  shooting  gallery. 

The  man  waiting  beside  Dick's  booth  turned  away  from  the  women  and 
looked  at  Annie.  He  was  a  swell,  she  knew,  for  she  had  seen  him  before,  in  an 
automobile  full  of  laughing  girls  and  men  from  the  north  beach,  driving  aud- 
aciously with  wind-roughed  hair.  Now  he  stood  before  her  with  his  feet  braced, 
and  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  well  cut  grey  suit,  whistling  and  looking  at  her. 
She  gazed  back  at  him  boldly,  feeling  of  her  encircling  puffs.  The  women 
seemed  to  be  engaging  Dick  in  low-toned  conversation,  and  the  man  came 
a  step  forward  — 

"  Any  room  for  me  there?*'  he  asked. 

"  Come  and  see,"  said  Annie  jauntily,  triumphing  in  Dick's  quick  glance 
from  his  work,  and  heedless  of  a  slight  pause  in  the  women's  talking.  If  a 
swell  from  the  north  beach  chose  to  notice  her,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  tribute  to 
her  costume,  such  a  tribute  as  Mae  Goldburg  had  not  received.  She  accepted 
his  easy  patronage  with  elation,  bantering  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the 
south  beach. 

"  Your  friend  here  won't  approve  ?  "  asked  the  man  nodding  toward  Dick. 

"  Oh,  won't  he,  well  never  mind,  he  ain't  in  it  now." 

"  Well,  that's  nice,  Mary  —  Maude  —  what's  your  name  ?" 

"  Miss  McDutton." 

"  Yes,  Miss  McDutton.    Now,  am  I  in  it?  " 

"  Can't  tell  yet." 

"How  do  you  tell?" 

Annie  saw  Dick  looking  beyond  his  customers  at  her,  and  she  raised  her 
chin  audaciously.    "  My  friends  usually  takes  me  out  to  places." 

"  Oh, — "  Then  the  man  laughed.  "  Well,  there's  a  big  dance  at  Casey's 
tomorrow  night,  I  see.    May  I  take  you  to  that?" 

"I  — do' know—" 

"  Oh  Hallem,"  called  the  white  haired  lady  clearly,  "  Hallem !"  She  turned 
around  and  saw  him.  A  flash  of  comic  surprise  passed  over  her  face,  and  left 
it  perfectiy  controlled,  as  she  gazed  beyond  Annie.  "  Will  you  come  and  take 
this  popcorn?" 
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The  man  rose  to  his  feet  indecisively,  laughed,  and  with  a  backward  glance 
at  Annie,  went  to  his  aunt.  Annie  composed  her  face  to  a  haughty  stare,  until 
she  looked  into  the  angry,  dark  blue  eyes  of  the  young  woman,  which  held  her 
own  until  her  hauteur  vanished  and  her  face  flooded  red.  The  other  woman 
was  searching  every  part  of  her,  she  felt,  and  could  see  right  through  her, 
right  through  the  beach,  to  the  farm  and  country.  Then,  when  the  girl  turned 
her  scornful  eyes  away,  Annie  felt  relieved,  and  began  to  notice  her  appearance. 

"  Why,  she's  only  a  dowd  herself,"  Annie  decided,  for  the  woman  might 
have  been  a  portrait  of  her  grandmother  when  young,  as  she  swung  her  garden 
hat  by  its  ribbons. 

"  And  she's  afraid,  too,"  thought  Annie  wisely.  The  girl  was  turning  to 
her  brother,  hiding  her  wistfulness  with  an  amused  smile. 

"  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours,  Hallem?  "  she  asked  gaily  and  tremulously. 

"  Oh,  she's  a  dowd,"  Annie  decided,  and  then,  as  she  looked  over  the  cos- 
tume, "  Or  else  she's  a  new  style."  She  stared  at  the  girl  from  her  soft  white 
skirt,  green  sprigged  and  full,  gathered  under  a  rather  high,  green  girdle,  to  the 
green  sprigged  waist  with  drooping  shoulder  lines,  and  her  brown  hair,  parted 
and  waving  softly  to  her  ears,  where  it  was  turned  under  and  coiled  low  on  the 
neck.  She  did  not  know  that  Miss  Graves  inherited  a  resemblance  from  a 
reigning  belle  of  the  early  sixties,  which  she  treasured,  and  gained  her  effec- 
tiveness by  a  never  exaggerated  quaintness  of  line  in  her  dress,  distinct  from 
pursuing  fashions.  Men  had  told  her  that  she  was  the  only  modern  woman  who 
appealed  to  the  imagination. 

"  She  finds  me  interesting.  Aunt  Augusta,"  said  the  young  woman  as  they 
passed.  "  My  dear  Celia,"  observed  the  white  haired  lady,  stopping  to  give  her 
opinions,  "  Let's  think  no  more  of  this  awful  beach.  Her  hair  is  the  worst  I 
have  ever  seen.    Even  Hallem's  friends  would  call  her  '  tough.' " 

"Thank  you  for  that  one  redeeming  feature  in  my  friends,"  observed 
Hallem,  passing  by  Annie  without  noticing  her.  "Did  you  find  any  more 
from  the  popcorn  boy,  Aunt  Gust?" 

"  Oh,  Hallem— " 

*If  you  imagine  I  questioned  him  about  that,  Hallem,"  began  Aunt 
Augusta,  and  the  voices  trailed  away  out  of  Annie's  hearing. 

Annie  sat  still,  and  then  felt  of  her  hair.  "  The  worst  I  have  ever  seen." 
Were  puffs  going  out?  —  Oh!  In  a  little  while  it  would  be  all  over  the  beach 
that  she  wasn't  keeping  up  with  the  styles,  and  Mae  Goldburg  would  appear 
with  her  pale  gold  hair  arranged  bewilderingly  in  the  new  fashion,  and  all  the 
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men  would  flock  around  her.  —  Oh,  but  that  didn't  matter.  These  men  didn't 
know  anyway.  "  It's  an  awful  beach,"  said  Annie,  looking  around  at  the 
pavilion  and  crowds,  with  wide  eyed  bewilderment.  There  were  a  lot  of  people 
on  it  who  weren't  stylish,  and  the  children  had  bare  legs.  Dick  wasn't  dressed 
very  well  compared  with  the  stranger.  "  Why,  that  man  wouldn't  even  notice 
me  when  he  was  with  his  swell  friends.  What  an  awful  beach!  That  girl 
thinks  so."  Somehow,  the  girl's  attitude  had  penetrated  her  mind.  She  sat 
in  dejection  till  a  sudden  memory  came.  "  Well,  he  asked  to  take  me  to  Casey's 
tomorrow  night.  I  guess  I  ain't  so  awful  after  all.  I  guess  it's  the  beach  he's 
ashamed  of,  not  me.    What  kind  of  a  dress  did  that  girl  have  on  ?*' 

She  looked  eagerly  after  the  women  as  they  climbed  the  slippery  pebbles 
to  the  road  and  walked  leisurely  to  a  comfortable  carriage  with  a  span  of  round 
bodied  horses.  She  saw  the  footman  help  the  ladies  in,  and  the  carriage  pause 
a  moment  as  Celia  gave  her  hand  to  Hallem  who  stood  outside,  and  talked  a 
moment.    Then  the  carriage  started  off — without  him. 

The  gas  in  Dick's  popping  stand  went  out  with  a  slight  explosion,  and 
Annie  turned  and  noticed  Dick  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  popping  com  in 
greasy  clothes.  He  upset  the  last  mass  of  popcorn  viciously  on  the  oilcloth,  and 
came  up  to  to  her,  his  dark  face  indignant. 

"  Finished  chumming  with  swells  ?" 

Annie  looked  at  him  coldly,  "  No." 

"Wha-at?" 

"  He's  asked  to  take  me  to  Casey's  tomorrow  night." 

"  You  ain't  goin  —  " 

"  You  ain't  got  the  say  if  I  ain't." 

"  Look  here,  Annie,  I  know  I  ain't  got  the  say,  but  you  ain't  the  kind  —  " 

"  Oh,  I  ain't!     Maybe  you  think  I'm  old  style  too?" 

Dick  looked  puzzled.    "  Gee,  no !" 

"  Then  that's  all  you  knew  about  it,  and  I  wish  you'd  stop  tryin'  to  boss 
me.    I  can't  have  no  fun  with  no  one  on  this  beach  but  you  come  butting  in — " 

"  There  ain't  no  one  on  this  beach  good  enough  fer  you  but  me." 

"  You  ain't  the  one  to  say  it." 

Dick  flushed.  "  It's  straight,  though.  You're  the  best  looker  and  the  best 
dresser,  and — aw,  you've  got  the  goods,  Annie,  you  have,  honest.  Some  of 
these  fellers  don't  know.  They  don't  know  one  girl  from  another.  They'd 
just  as  soon  have  Mae  Goldburg  as  you.  I'm  tellin'  you  straight.  There  aint 
a  feller  on  this  beach  good  enough  fer  you  but  me." 
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"  Yes,  and  maybe  you  ain't  good  enough.    And  maybe  there's  fellers  on 
other  beaches  that  are ! " 

"  If  you  mean  Hallem  G.  Graves — " 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  mean  that  gent  I  was  jest  talkin'  to — "  then  she  com- 
prehended Dick's  look.  A  note  of  triumph  came  into  her  voice.  "  I  suppose 
he  ain't  good  enough !  " 

"  He  ain't,"  said  Dick,  steadily.    "  You  ain't  his  kind." 
"  I  ain't — oh,  you  think  I  ain't !    Then  I'll  show  you,"  her  color  was  ex- 
ultant "  See  you  to-morrow  night  at  the  dance,  with  Mr.  Graves !  " 

She  ran  gaily  along  the  sand,  and  then  she  remembered  her  dignity  and 
style,  and  merely  walked,  flaunting  her  shoulders,  and  paying  no  attention  to 
the  head  waiter  who  called  cheerily  to  her,  for  loitering  along  the  sand,  mark- 
ing the  wave  lines  with  a  stick,  she  saw  Hallem  Graves. 

The  next  night  Annie  hurried  about  her  work,  humming  with  chin  held 

high,  and  paying  slight  attention  to  the  other  girls  who  gathered  in  groups  to 

question  her.    After  the  last  child  had  clamored  for  more  ice  cream,  and  the 

last  man  had  winked  at  her  and  given  her  a  quarter,  and  the  long  disorderly 

tables  had  been  cleared,  Annie  hurried  excitedly  to  her  room  in  the  Annex. 

She  went  to  the  pine  chest  of  drawers  and  pulled  out  a  mass  of  soft  white 

goods,  made  up  hurriedly,  during  the  day.    She  held  it  by  the  kerosene  lamp 

to  see  if  the  sprawling  stitches  showed  or  the  helpful  pins  stuck  out,  and  then 

went  to  the  mirror  to  take  down  her  hair,  standing  at  one  side  to  avoid  the 

flaw  that  made  her  face  look  crooked.    Her  cheeks  burned  and  she  hummed 

again  as  she  brushed  out  her  crisp  hair,  while  vague,  bright  ideas  flashed 

through  her  mind.    The  stranger — Afr.  Hallem  Graves! — ^needn't  look  down 

on  her  any  more.    Was  that  side  properly  coiled  ?    He  would  treat  her  as  he 

had  treated  those  ladies,  only  he  might — child  memories  of  tales  of  chivalry 

lingered  in  Annie's  mind,  mingling  with  her  swiftly  gained  beach  toughness. 

Both  sides  were  even  now.    Annie  went  for  the  muslin  dress  and  hooked  it 

hotly  up  the  back.     She  wouldn't  stay  at  the  beach  any  more  probably,  but 

some  day  she  might  go  auto-riding  through  it,  and  see  Dick — .    She  went  to 

the  ^ass  and  held  up  the  lamp  to  see  the  effect.    Two  honest  blue  eyes  stared 

back  at  her  from  a  hot  face.    Parting  her  straw-colored  hair,  and  coiling  it 

over  her  ears  made  her  look  honest,  and  Irish.    Her  nose  was  quite  snub.    Her 

little  muslin  dress  hung  simply,  and  hid  her  good  figure,  stand  as  she  might. 

Wrapping  herself  in  a  long  cape,  and  throwing  a  scarf  about  her  head,  she 

hurried  out  into  the  brilliancy  beneath  a  changing  electric  light  sign,  where 

she  was  to  meet  Graves. 
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Night  on  the  gay,  noisy  beach  sent  excitement  through  Annie's  blood  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  delighted  in  the  stranger's  bearing,  and  his  grave  way 
of  lifting  his  hat  when  the  men  and  girls  shouted  greetings  to  her,  and  she 
bowed  to  them,  a  little  doubtful  as  to  how  she  should  conduct  herself.  She 
chatted  gaily  to  Mr.  Graves  till  at  last  he  left  her  at  the  dressing-room. 

Hurrying  in  among  a  crowd  of  chattering,  vividly-gowned  g^rls,  she  took 
her  place  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  threw  off  her  cape.  An  animated  con- 
versation going  on  behind  her  suddenly  ceased,  and  Annie  heard  a  low  re- 
mark, followed  by  a  titter.  One  little  girl  came  up  affectionately,  to  seek  an 
opening  for  praise,  but  Annie  busied  herself  importantly  with  her  hair  and 
dress,  until  she  heard  another  titter,,  and  finally  a  breathing  silence  in  all  the 
hot,  crowded  little  room.  All  the  eyes  in  the  mirror  in  all  its  mirthful  faces 
were  centered  on  her.  Then  there  was  a  stir,  and  Mae  Goldburg  entered, 
uttering  silvery  toned  "  good  evenings."  Annie  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  the 
eyes  were  drawn  from  her,  and  Mae  Goldburg  stepped  up  to  her  side  before 
the  mirror,  slim  in  a  pale  blue  silk  with  yards  of  lace  insertion.  She  looked 
sideways  at  Annie's  costume.  "  Good  evening,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  going  to 
dance  to-night?" 

"Oh,  ril  dance  mostly  with  my  friend  to-night,"  answered  Annie,  and 
walked  out  of  the  dressing-room.  "Say,  is  she  advertising  something?"  she 
heard  one  of  the  raw  waitresses  ask  as  she  left. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Mae  Goldburg. 

Annie  stood  stubbornly  against  the  wall  and  was  occupied  with  holding 
her  head  high.  Mr.  Graves  was  nowhere  in  sight.  The  men  looked  at  Annie 
in  amazement.  Some  of  them  started  to  come  up  to  her,  and  others  hung 
about  the  doorway,  grinning.  The  man  who  ran  the  merry-go-round  came 
up  and  then  went  past,  and  turned  around  to  laugh.  But  the  headwaiter  ap- 
proached in  a  friendly  fashion.  "  You're  togged  out,  ain't  you,  Annie  1  Give 
me  the  fifth?" 

"  No,"  snapped  Annie,  "  I'm  just  dancin'  with  my  friend  to-night,"  she 
added  alleviatingly,  and  waited  for  her  escort.  She  knew  she  would  have  to 
dance  only  with  him  now,  for  no  one  else  would  approach  her.  Then  sud- 
denly she  saw  Dick's  coat,  and  wished  he  were  the  friend  who  was  taking  her. 
She  smiled  tremblingly  when  she  met  his  eye,  but  his  face  wore  a  set  expres- 
sion as  if  he  were  trying  to  keep  away  from  her.  She  felt  ready  to  cry.  Well, 
if  the  beach  gave  her  up,  she  would  show  them !  Hallem  Graves  must  come 
now,  and  she  would  dance  with  him  all  the  time ! 
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As  the  music  of  the  first  waltz  started,  he  appeared.  "  Sorry  to  have  kept 
you  waiting,"  he  said.    "  Shades  of  Celia !  " 

"  Ain't  you  goin'  to  dance  it  ?  "  asked  Annie  trembling. 

"Yes,  indeed — ^it's  a  good  waltz,"  and  Annie  smiled  as  he  swung  her 
gracefully  through  the  dance,  till  she  noticed  that  jocose  couples  who  had 
bounced  noisily  past  her  when  she  stood  against  the  wall,  looked  at  her  with  a 
difference.  She  could  not  tell  what  it  was  at  first,  until,  when  she  called  a 
relenting  greeting  to  one  of  her  admirers,  he  bowed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  swell. 

She  stopped  dancing.  "  Don't — I'm  going  home.  They  ain't  got  nothing 
more  to  do  with  me." 

The  man  stopped  dancing. 

"They  think  I'm  a  swell  because  I'm  dancin'  with  you.  What  are  you 
laughin'at?" 

"Ibeg— " 

"You  don't  laugh  at  her  and  I've  got  on  things  jest  like  that.  What's 
funny  in  me  that  ain't  in  her?  " 

"  Nothing—" 

"  You — and  her — was  laughing  at  me  on  the  beach  because  I  was  tough 
—and  now  the  beach — don't  like  me  because  I'm  swell.  0^-oh!  Come  in 
here." 

The  man  led  the  sobbing  girl  to  the  dressing-room,  and  a  sudden  sympathy 
stirred  the  hall,  and  a  returning  loyalty  to  Annie.  Some  stopped  dancing  and 
timidly  approached  the  door.    Annie  sobbed  quietly  but  persistently. 

"  Oh,  Heavens,"  murmured  Graves.  "  Celia,  why  can't  you  leave  med- 
dling. I  wouldn't  have  done  this.  There,  don't  cry,  don't  cry  for —  They 
really  don't  think  you're  a  swell,  believe  me.    They're  all  coming  in." 

"Not  for  me—" 

"  Yes,  for  you."    Graves  started  up  when  he  saw  Dick. 

"  You  get  out,"  said  Dick  simply. 

"  Thank  you,  I. will,"  returned  Graves  whimsically.  "  It's  enough  for  me. 
Good  night." 

"Aw,  don't  cry,  Annie — ^the  fellas  are  awful  sorry  and  so  are  the  girls. 
Don't  cry.  You  look  fine,  honest.  Mae  Goldburg  said  she  didn't  know  it 
was  a  new  style,  and  she  wants  to  copy  it.    I  told  her  you  bet  she  wouldn't; 
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she  could  keep  on  being  old  style,  and  all  the  rest  of  'em.    I  lit  into  'em/' 

"  She  can  have  it,"  murmured  Annie.  "  I  don't  look  very  nice  in  it. 
Dick,  come  out  on  the  beach  with  me,  by  the  ocean." 

Emma  Hawkridge,  1910. 

THE  MIRROR 

My  heart  is  but  a  mirror  where  one  sees 
A  true  and  perfect  image  of  the  day : 
A  sky  of  tender  blue  that  hints  the  May, 
A  southland  wind  that  stirs  the  budding  trees, 
Or  flowery  fields  and  the  low  hum  of  bees, — 
I  laugh,  I  sing,  I  dance  the  hours  away. 
My  heart  is  but  a  mirror  where  one  sees 
A  true  and  perfect  image  of  the  day. 

Before  the  cruel  winds-  my  gladness  flees ; 
A  sullen  sky,  a  dark  and  cheerless  day, 
I  am  too  sad  to  sing,  I  strive  to  pray, 
But  only  plaintive  tones  come  from  the  keys : 
My  heart  is  but  a  mirror  where  one  sees 
A  true  and  perfect  image  of  the  day. 

EuzABETH  H.  Hart,  1912. 

SLIP  SHEETS 

DINAN 

Many  years  ago,  when  Anne  of  Brittany  gave  the  old  clock  tower  to  her 
good  citizens,  Dinan  reached  a  peaceful  old  age.  Since  then,  time  has  for- 
gotten it;  and,  while  Quebecs  and  St.  Augustines  have  been  bom  and  grown 
to  maturity,  Dinan  has  remained  so  completely  the  same  that  the  good  queen 
would  feel  at  home  there  to-day.  The  river  flows  just  as  slowly  and  just  as 
silently  at  the  bottom  of  the  dizzy  heighth  of  city  wall.  On  its  broad  coping, 
the  black-frocked,  big-hatted  priest  still  walks  in  the  warm  afternoon  sun.  The 
same  untroubled  landscape  lies  before  him,  wrapt  in  still  peace,  the  green 
valley  below  and  the  everlasting  hills  beyond  as  calm  in  their  blue  haze  as 
thoughts  of  eternity. 
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At  the  gate  of  Jerzual  an  ass  starts  up  the  steep  cobbled  way,  dragging 
his  tiny  clattering  cart  to  the  upper  town.  Sedately,  with  much  wise  wagging 
of  long  ears,  he  threads  the  ancient  narrow  streets  in  the  shadow  of  overhang- 
ing casements,  his  silent  mistress  walking  beside.  A  cross  gleams  on  the  dull 
homespun  of  her  gown.  Her  white  cap  shines  in  the  shadows  like  the  dove 
in  the  days  of  Ararat.  She  reverently  bows  as  she  passes  the  priest  and  grave- 
ly acknowledges  her  friend  the  blanchisseur  as  she  turns  into  the  Street  of 
the  Clock. 

She  passes  without  a  glance  the  musty  richness  of  the  curiosity  shop 
windows,  where  the  stray  tourist  lingers  with  delight.  Missals  with  jewelled 
clasps  are  opened  at  some  marvelous  page  of  color  where  glistening  gold, 
weaving  in  and  out  among  the  eternal  reds  and  blues  of  monastic  art,  frames 
some  exquisite  miniature.  The  silver  cross  of  the  betrothed  bride,  the  Breton 
symbol  of  the  burdens  of  wifehood,  is  there  too,  heaped  about  with  damascene 
swords  and  shields  inlaid  with  long-forgotten  devices. 

A  little  farther  along  the  same  street  she  hears  the  bell  in  the  tall  grey 
tower  of  Anne  de  Bretagne.  The  tower  looks  venerably  ancient  with  its  irregu- 
lar, weather-beaten  surface  of  tiny  lights  and  shades ;  and  the  bell  has  a  solemn 
sound,  a  reminiscence  of  the  many  hours  it  has  marked  off  through  the  long 
years  of  its  existence.  The  woman,  however,  thinks  only  of  the  growing 
lateness  and  hurries  a  little  on  her  way  to  the  church. 

It  is  an  ancient  church,  facing  the  later  sun  on  one  of  the  squares.  The 
light  catches  on  the  broken  surface  and  gilded  cross  with  sudden  brightness, 
giving  it  an  air  of  gayety  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  sombreness  of  the 
aged  town.  Within,  however,  there  is  no  variance.  The  air  is  chill ;  only  here 
and  there  a  tiny  light  reaches  out  a  little  distance  and  slips  along  the  polished 
altar  rail  into  the  gloom.  Close  by  the  door,  vaguely  seen  in  the  dimness,  a 
realistic  demon  crouches,  painfully  supporting  the  holy  water  basin  which 
bums  his  sinful  back.  Here  the  woman  pauses  a  moment  to  bless  herself,  and 
then  moves  on  to  pray  before  the  dim  altar  of  the  Virgin. 

Outside,  the  gentle  ass  patiently  stands  under  the  gaze  of  the  gray  saints 
about  the  porch.  Gradually  the  sun  leaves  the  square ;  the  light  fades  from 
the  hills  and  the  town,  leaving  the  streets  even  more  dark  and  more  mysterious- 
ly ancient;  the  shivery  dew  begins  to  fall.  Then  on  the  twilight  hush  breaks 
a  familiar  mournful  sound ;  it  is  the  long  tremulous  wail  of  the  lonesome  ass 
calling  to  his  mistress  in  the  dark  and  silent  church. 

Ruth  Evans,  191  i. 
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AT  THE  COMING  OF  NIGHT 

Low  set  and  tremulous  with  pallid  light, 
The  young  moon  hangs  above  the  darkling  waste 
Of  sea  and  shore — ^a  phantom  ring,  white,  chaste ; 
Then  drops  in  beauty  from  the  sky  of  night. 
Above  the  mirror  sea,  the  lapwing,  white, 
Drifts  by  you  in  a  silent,  joyless  flight 

CoRiNNE  L.  Crane,  1911. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 


The  little  boat  seemed  part  of  its  own  shadow  in  the  black  rock-girt  bay. 
Beside  it  rose  the  great  cliff,  the  "  Nord  Kap,"  standing  like  a  sentinel  between 
two  worlds.  The  pale  moon  traced  across  the  blackness  of  the  sea  a  thin 
white  line  that  trembled  and  shrank  and  widened  with  the  lapping  of  the 
water.  It  grew  nearer  midnight.  The  billows  sank  gradually  into  waves,  the 
waves  in  turn  into  long  ripples  that  shuddered  across  the  whole  face  of  the 
sea.  Across  the  sky  before  us  spread  a  strange  pale  radiance,  livid  almost,  and 
ghastly,  against  the  blackness  of  the  sea  and  rock.  iBehind  us,  strangely 
near  at  hand,  a  cannon  thundered  out  upon  the  silence — ^it  was  midnight !  The 
light  grew  whiter  and  paler.  The  silence,  after  its  brief  respite,  seemed 
ominous  again.  Then  at  last  something  stirred.  A  cold  white  shape  glided  slow- 
ly out  from  behind  the  rock,  threw  off  the  clouds  that  shielded  it,  and  hung 
there  motionless  in  the  sky — the  midnight  sun.  Another  moment — another, 
and  another — ^and  it  was  tracing  out  once  more  its  long  path  around  the  world. 
The  pale  light  faded  from  the  sky.  The  gray  mists  arose  once  more  and  hung 
about  the  black  rock  like  a  shroud.  The  ripples  grew  into  waves,  the  waves 
again  into  billows — ^the  thin  moon  seemed  to  melt  away  and  vanish,  and  it 
was  morning  of  another  day. 

Katherine  Mortenson,  1912. 
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EDITORIALS 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  making  our  college- 
life  simpler  and  less  strenuous.  Others  are  telling  us,  and  very  many  of  us 
fed,  that  we  are  not  getting  the  best  out  of  our  college  life  because  we  are 
striving,  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  to  get  the  most. 

A  very  common  attitude  toward  the  question  is  that  of  the  girl  who  is 
willing  and  glad  to  listen  to  advice  and  plans  about  simplifying  the  student 
life,  but  who  does  not  succeed  in  making  her  days  any  saner  or  easier  to  live 
according  to  the  methods  suggested.  She  still  feels  rushed  and  tired  and 
strained  and  vaguely  dissatisfied;  there  are  so  many  pleasant  and  profitable 
things  she  ought,  and  would  like  to  do,  if  there  were  only  time.  She  doubts 
if  there  is  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but,  hopefully,  she  asks,  "  How  do 
you  plan  your  work  ?  "  of  a  serene  friend  who  seems  to  be  getting  the  very 
best  out  of  every  day  in  the  calmest  way  imaginable. 

The  writer  has  no  "get-simplified-quick"  schemes  to  explain;  on  the 
contrary,  that  is  what  seems  most  futile,  the  effort  to  live  our  lives  on  the  plan 
of  any  other.  We  live  in  different  houses,  we  take  different  courses,  we  have 
different  bodies  and  brains,  different  habits,  temperaments,  and  tastes.  With 
some  girls  it  is  a  question  of  less  work,  with  others,  of  more  work.  Some  g^rls 
have  the  power  of  concentration,  need  much  relaxation  and  have  the  time  to 
take  it  Others  have  not  the  power  to  concentrate  on  work  and  need  more 
time  for  it  Some  have  the  happy  faculty  of  enjoying  work  as  well  as  play; 
others,  because  of  mental  or  physical  weariness,  find  tasks  burdensome.  Some 
find  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  suited  to  their  tem- 
perament, others  enjoy  most  the  companionship  of  a  few. 

So  many  girls  in  so  many  different  circumstances  and  conditions  come 
into  consideration,  that  few  or  no  general  rules  can  apply  to  all  cases  of  over- 
crowded, overstrenuous  lives.  No  one  can  know  but  ourselves,  what  we  came 
here  for ;  no  one,  better  than  ourselves,  what  we  can  do  here,  what  we  need 
most  and  what  we  can  well  do  without.  To  answer  these  questions  thought- 
fully, honestly  and  with  what  wisdom  we  are  able,  is  to  lay  out  for  ourselves 
a  plainer  and  simpler  way,  and  if  then  we  do  not  follow  it,  no  generalization 
of  our  friends  nor  method  of  others  can  help  us.  Each  must  simplify  her  own 
dajrs  for  hersdf . 
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In  connection  with  the  above  editorial  on  a  subject  which  is  more  and 
more  forcing  itself  on  our  attention,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  the  concluding 
paragraphs  from  an  article  by  Margaret  Sherwood,  on  The  Ideal  College.  This 
was  published  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine  for  November,  1906. 

"  I  am  not  making  a  plea  for  more  academic  work,  or  for  greater  eflfort 
to  gain  high  marks  in  the  class  room.  It  is  primarily  a  plea  for  the  one  thing 
needful  in  all  American  colleges  to-day,  leisure;  leisure  in  which  the  human 
spirit  may  live  and  grow;  leisure  in  which  to  think;  leisure  in  which,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  to  work.  As  we  read  the  life  of  many  an  English  man  of 
letters  we  realize  that  the  part  of  his  undergraduate  life  which  counted  most 
in  his  development  was  the  intellectual  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  not  through 
the  medium  of  an  organized  society  but  in  the  hours  of  play,  in  walks  along 
the  Isis  or  the  Cam,  in  college  rooms  where  eager  discussions  went  on  to  the 
small  hours  of  the  night.  The  friendship  of  Newman  and  Richard  Hurrdl 
Froude,  of  Tennyson  and  Hallam,  of  Morris  and  Burne  Jones,  are  but  great 
examples  of  a  kind  of  intercourse  which  goes  on,  too,  among  lesser  men  in  the 
English  universities.  Through  the  impetus  gained  in  informal  discussion  of 
questions  political,  ethical,  philosophical,  literary,  these  men,  both  great  and 
small,  have  made  and  are  making  lasting  impress  on  English  thought  and 
English  life.  How  rare  among  our  students  of  to-day  is  the  intellectual 
curiosity,  the  intellectual  vitality  which  we  find  reflected  in  this  phase  of  stu- 
dent life!  How  rare  are  the  hours  of  leisure,  undrilled,  unrehearsed,  untor- 
mented  leisure,  in  which  such  intercourse  would  be  possible ! 

"  In  our  American  colleges  we  organize  too  much ;  we  trip  too  airily  from 
one  kind  of  activity  to  another ;  we  admit  too  many  kinds  of  activity  that  have 
no  real  place  in  academic  life.  The  social,  political,  dramatic  energy  of  under- 
graduate life  in  the  women's  colleges  is  threatening  the  very  foundations  of 
that  life.  It  is  a  pity  which  words  are  inadequate  to  express  that  so  many  of 
the  choice  hours  of  student  life  should  be  spent  in  desultory  pursuit  of  the  un- 
essential, rather  than  in  quest  of  the  permanent  and  the  real.  For  the  making 
of  our  ideal  college  we  need  many  things;  we  need  money,  libraries,  labora- 
tories, but  more  than  anything  material  we  need  an  awakened  sense  of  the 
spiritual  import  of  our  endeavor,  and  we  need,  we  need  bitterly,  a  race  of 
students  who  care  supremely  for  the  things  of  the  mind." 
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BCX)K  REVIEW 

Tht  Pearl.  Sophie  Jewett. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

''  Poet  of  beauty,  pardon  me 

If  touch  of  mine  have  tarnished 

Thy  Pearl's  pure  lustre,  loved  by  thee, 

Or  dimmed  the  vision  of  the  dead, 

Alive  in  light  and  gaiety." 
So  Miss  Jewett  speaks,  across  the  centuries,  to  the  unknown  poet,  whose 
words  she  has  kindled  again  into  life.  In  so  doing,  she  strikes  the  keynotes 
of  her  own  work,  reverence  and  sympathy.  We  have  known  The  Pearl  before, 
and  admired  it,  remotely,  as  we  would  admire  a  bit  of  rare  lace  in  a  museum. 
It  has  been  to  us  a  symbol  of  beauty,  mute,  like  the  written  form  of  a  symphony. 
Most  of  us  have  thought  ourselves  too  busy  to  attain  that  beauty,  and  yet  we 
have  been  reluctant  to  let  it  lie.  The  translations,  we  have  hiherto  known,  have 
never  seemed  to  us  adequate.  In  none  have  we  felt  a  compelling  sense  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  translator  and  the  poet.  We  have  never  caught  that  mood 
of  longing,  which  we  recognized  indefinably  behind  the  mazes  of  the  original. 
We  had  almost  decided  that  a  real  translation  was  an  impossibility.  It  is  with 
peculiar  felicity,  therefore,  that  we  take  this  little  book  in  hand,  and  recognize 
in  it  that  intangible  quality,  which  the  others  lack. 

What  magic  lies  in  this  book,  which  makes  the  author  speak,  as  he  would 
have  spoken,  had  he  lived  to-day?  What  are  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
translation?  First  of  all,  we  are  aware  of  its  sympathy.  There  is  a  great 
reverence  for  an  old  and  ever-throbbing  sorrow  which  characterizes  every  line 
of  the  book.  The  translator  handles  her  task  so  delicately  that  her  work  seems 
more  of  a  reincarnation,  than  a  restatement.  It  is  the  poet,  himself,  who 
brushes  aside  the  curtain  of  years,  and  bewails  the  loss  of  his  Pearl. 
"  Alas !  I  lost  my  Pearl  of  old ! 

I  pine  with  heart  pain  imforgot, 

Down  through  my  arbour  grass  it  rolled 

My  own  Pearl,  precious  without  spot." 
When  we  compare  these  lines  with  those  of  the  original,  we  realize  that 
their  verity  is  somcthmg  more  than  technical.    The  quality  of  sympathy,  which 
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the  author  so  happily  achieves,  does  not  depend  upon  form.  It  is  true  that 
she  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  an  extremely  difficult  rhyme  scheme.  She 
has  also,  retained,  to  an  amazing  extent,  the  language  of  the  original.  Now 
and  then  she  is  forced  to  discard  a  forgotten  word,  but  where  she  translates 
entirely,  she  has  kept  the  spirit  of  the  line.  Without  a  touch  of  the  archaic, 
she  manages  to  keep  those  expressive  middle  English  prefixes.  Such  intensi- 
fied verbs  as  "  forspent,"  "  forstall,"  "  bedight,"  abound  in  her  translation, 
and  accord  perfectly  with  its  mood.  Others  parallels,  of  the  same  order  might 
be  made;  the  use  of  alliteration,  for  instance.  But  we  realize,  that  these 
things,  though  necessary,  are  incidental.  They  are  part  of  the  completeness 
of  the  translator's  inspiration,  part  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  expression,  part 
of  the  personality  of  the  original  author. 

"  A  wondrous  pearl,  a  flawless  round !"  might  well  be  applied  to  the  poem 
itself.  The  Pearl  is  a  lovely  thing,  and  this  translation  makes  that  loveliness 
accessible.  It  puts  the  poem  into  readable  language,  transcribes  it,  whatever 
you  will,  but  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  saw  the  "pearl  bedight 
vision,"  of  his  daughter. 

"  Her  hair  more  white  than  walrus — lone 
Like  sheer  gold  thread,  the  bright  hair  strown 
Loose  on  her  shoulders,  lying  light." 
Thus  he  describes  the  apparition  of  his  dream ! 
"  Thy  life  is  like  a  shadow  fled ; 
The  stock  that  bore  thee,  school  that  bred ;" 
Thus  the  translator  sums  up  the  poet  himself,  and  she  adds : 
"  Yet  shall  thy  fame  be  said  and  sung 
Poet  of  wonder,  pain  and  peace. 
Hold  high  thy  nameless,  laurelled  head 
Where  Dante  dwells  with  Beatrice." 

Caroline  Kungensmith,  1909. 
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EXCHANGES 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  strongly  the  individual  and  local  character  of 
a  college  is  expressed  by  its  periodical.  Nowhere  could  one  find  a  more  com- 
plete reflex  of  the  southern  spirit,  as  we  in  the  north  imagine  it,  than  in 
the  December  number  of  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine,  A  certain 
touch  of  extravagance  in  the  treatment  of  several  of  the  articles  which  make 
up  its  long  Table  of  Contents,  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  leader,  a  serious 
discussion  of  "The  Honor  Spirit  at  the  University  of  Virginia." 
The  author  presents  his  subject  "  gravely  and  with  reticence "  and 
has  achieved  a  mature  bit  of  work,  remarkably  well  worth  reading.  Next  to 
this,  the  most  striking  article,  among  several  excellent  ones,  is  a  highly  im- 
aginative story  of  the  desert,  called  "  Cypri's  Bowl."  Although  marred  by  too 
much  cloying  detail,  the  story  shows  a  clever  handling  of  an  idea  rich  in 
oriental  poetry.  The  first  part,  as  so  often  happens  in  college  stories,  is  better 
in  construction  than  the  last. 

Among  the  November  magazines  The  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly,  The 
Vassar  Miscellany,  The  Mount  Holyoke  and  The  Smith  College  Monthly  have 
features  of  especial  interest.  In  the  first  a  whimsical  article  on  Henry  VIII, 
called  "  The  Self-Made  Man  Makes  More  History,"  amuses  us  by  its  up-to- 
date  flippancy  in  the  treatment  of  bygone  dignitaries.  In  describing  Wolsey, 
the  author  says,  "...  he  was  given  a  promotion  every  day,  until  he  held 
down  every  job  in  the  land  and  the  title  of  cardinal  to  boot.  He  drew  so  many 
salaries,  that  he  had  to  card-catalog  .them.  Every  day  was  pay  day  for  him, 
and  when  he  went  out,  he  beat  a  circus  parade  for  show." 

In  contrast  with  this  delicious  impertinence,  the  leader  in  The  Vassar 
Miscellany  is  a  thoughtful,  scholarly  study  of  the  fool  in  "  King  Lear."  It 
deals  with  a  somewhat  time-worn  subject  in  a  fresh  and  interesting  manner. 
A  little  story,  called  "  The  Degree  of  Difference,"  and  describing  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  country  minister  for  a  doctorate  of  divinity,  is  full  of  a  simple,  hu- 
man charm. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  contains  an  essay  on  "  The  Novel  Writing  Tempera- 
ment," which  shows  insight  and  sympathy,  and  several  stories  of  varying  de- 
grees of  excellence,  one  of  which,  "  Trodden  Paths,"  reminds  one  of  Mary 
WiUdns  Freeman's  dejected  tales. 

In  The  Smith  College  Monthly  are  several  poems,  which  deserve  that  title 
more  truly  than  most  college  verse.    One,  called  "  My  Lady  Danceth,"  though 
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not  of  equal  merit  throughout,  has  a  very  genuine  charm,  both  of  idea  and  excr 
cution.  Another  interesting  feature  of  this  magazine  is  its  wealth  of  short 
sketches.  Frequently  an  idea,  not  of  enough  importance  to  be  expanded  into 
a  formal  article  or  story,  is  well  worth  putting  into  such  a  sketch  which  may 
add  variety  and  brightness  to  the  periodical  which  contains  it.  Girls  who  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  write  long  articles  might  often  be  able  to  put 
their  thoughts  most  acceptably  into  this  slighter  form. 

ALUMNAE  NOTES 

In  addition  to  notes  concernins:  graduates^  the  Alumnae  coltimns  will 
contain  items  of  intetest  about  memKrs  of  the  Faculty^  past  and  present^ 
and  former  students* 

Professor  Katharine  Lee  Bates  and  Professor  Margarethe  Mueller  have 
gone  to  California  for  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence.  Professor  Bates  will 
spend  a  part  of  the  time  with  President  Hazard  and  with  Professor  Coman. 
Professor  Mueller  will  visit  Miss  Margaret  Little,  1906,  at  Pomona  College. 

"  The  Toy-Shop,"  by  Margarita  Spalding  Gerry,  B.S.  1891,  is  published 
in  attractive  form  by  Harpers,  "  a  wonderfully  sympathetic  study  of  Lincoln 
the  man." 

Mile,  Helene  Schaeys,  formerly  Professor  of  French  at  Wellesley,  writes 
from  Brussels,  where  she  is  now  living: 

"  I  took  a  most  interesting  trip  to  Holland  with  a  friend  of  mine.  I  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  my  stay;  there  afe  so  many  interesting  things  to  be 
seen  and  to  be  observed :  from  the  Japanese  Museum  in  Leyde,  the  most  com- 
plete one  in  existence,  and  the  beautiful  picture  gallery  in  Amsterdam,  to  the 
harmonious  language  of  the  educated  Dutch  people.  If  it  were  but  for  seeing 
Rembrandt's  masterpiece,  "The  Night  Watch,"  I  feel  it  would  pay  to  take 
the  trip,  but  I  have  been  delighted  with  so  many  more  beautiful  things.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Director  we  were  permitted  to  visit  the  Royal  Gold  and 
Silver  Manufactory  of  Holland.  What  beautiful  things,  and  how  interesting 
to  follow  every  stage  of  making  even  the  most  simple  object. — But  let  me  tell 
you  a  few  words  about  the  charm  of  the  language.  It  is  erroneous  to  say  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  poor  German ;  it  is  a  very  thorough  and  good  literary  language, 
and  it  has  none  of  the  harsh  guttural  Teutonic  sounds.  It  is  most  musical, 
especially  when  spoken  by  ladies  and  children ;  it  struck  my  ear  at  once  when 
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I  was  bid  good-moming,  with  a  pretty  tune  in  the  voice ;  and  the  babies  pick 
up  the  tune  as  soon  as  they  say  "  dag."     (I  wish  I  could  write  the  tune).  .  .  . 

"  Next  summer  I  expect  to  visit  a  part  of  my  own  country  which  I  have 
not  seen  yet,  '  Les  Ardennes.'  That  part  of  the  country  has  been  much  neg- 
lected by  visitors,  and  wonders  are  told  about  it;  every  one  who  comes  back 
from  a  trip  or  a  summer  in  '  Les  Ardennes '  thinks  most  highly  of  it.  .    .    . 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  wonder  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  National  movement  of  my  own  country.  You  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  literature,  old  and  new,  and  many  other 
things,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  about  it.  I  am  attending  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  our  National  Literature.  The  first  one  was  g^ven  yesterday  by  Emile 
Verhaeren." 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mrs.  Felice  Ferrero  (Frances  Lance,  1892,  M.A.  1900) 
describes  some  experiences  of  her  husband  and  herself  in  taking  photographs 
of  Italian  architecture: 

"Castle-ing  has  in  it  much  of  the  sensational  uncertainty  of  the  grab- 
bag;  outside,  a  condition  that  allures  to  expect  an  interior  equally  well-pre- 
served; presto,  within,  tumble-down  desolation,  dying  frescoes,  and  sinking 
wood-work;  pettily  narrow  courts  and  ill-made  chambers,  when  without,  the 
massive  generosity  of  wall  and  tower  bespoke  roominess  and  dignity.  So  it 
was  with  Fenis.  On  the  contrary,  at  Verres,  the  military  castle,  which  you 
and  I  saw  from  far,  but  did  not  visit,  so  plain  and  forbidding  without,  has  an 
interior,  which,  though  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rigid  simplicity  outside,  has 
grace  of  arch  and  door-lintel,  and  an  excellence  of  x:onstruction  that  carry  one 
back  with  gratified  delight  to  Giacosa's  description  of  its  able  founder,  Ibleto 
of  Challant,  a  man  of  artistic  sense,  of  just  consideration  for  his  neighbors,  be 
they  serfs  or  lords,  and  quite  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  his  time.  Warned  by 
the  far-away  guns  of  Crecy,  he  founded  this  new  castle  to  withstand  this  new 
invention,  should  it  strike  down  his  side-valley,  Ajaz;  the  heavier  attacks  of 
Time  have  been  sustained  with  a  sturdiness  that  makes  the  present  work  of 
restoration  D'Andrade  is  carrying  on,  commendable ;  there  is  relatively  so  lit- 
tle to  do  to  show  the  brave  original  in  full  pride  and  power.  The  Merli  and 
the  wall-top  walk  along  them  are  being  remade.  The  work  is  over  now  for  the 
winter ;  the  workmen  had  taken  down  the  complicated  scaffolding  they  had  had 
to  build  to  hang  out  over  the  wall,  reconstructing  its  arches  under  its  outer 
edge  (made  not  only  to  hold  the  walk,  but  to  allow,  in  the  spaces  between 
them,  the  throwing  down  of  projectiles  on  the  heads  of  besiegers  that  arrived 
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as  far  as  the  base;  the  merli  served  as  shields  to  stand  beside,  in  fighting  the 
enemy  at  a  distance).  The  assistente,  still  busy  about  the  castle,  lamented  to 
Felice  that  he  had  not  come  sooner,  in  time  to  take  the  exterior  of  the  castle, 
with  the  scaffolding  still  in  place :  '  It  was  such  a  beautiful  scaffolding,  and  the 
walls  looked  so  much  better  with  it  than  bare  and  alone  I '  Felice  held  his 
peace  and  meditated  on  the  difference  in  the  conception  of  the  beautiful,  while 
he  thankfully  focussed  the  camera  on  the  walls,  'bare  and  alone.' " 

Miss  Cedelia  M.  Cox,  i894-'95,  is  a  successful  teacher  of  voice  culture  in 
New  York  City,  with  a  summer  studio,  Sylva-of-the-Pines,  Intervale,  N.  H. 
Miss  Cox  was  a  teacher  of  Miss  Marcia  Van  Dresser,  who  has  won  such 
great  success  in  Europe,  and  is  now  Prima  Donna  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Dresden. 

Miss  Ruth  Pierson,  formerly  of  1908,  who  took  her  iB.A.  degree  from 
Alma  College,  Michigan,  last  June,  is  studying  biology  and  bacteriology  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Miss  Abby  W.  Gregory,  1908,  is  at  Whittier  Hall,  Barnard  College,  acting 
as  assistant  to  Miss  Lydia  Southard,  1899,  in  management. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright,  1900,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Commis- 
sion for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  blind,  spoke  at  Wellesley  on  December 
4  on  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Miss  Edith  H.  Morrill,  1908,  Sage  Scholar  in  philosophy  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, is  vice-president  of  the  Cornell  University  Philosophy  Club  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Club. 

Miss  Anne  L.  Crawford,  1907,  is  engaged  in  indexing  the  papers  of  the 
late  Stephen  Girard.  She  is  at  the  same  time  graduate  student  in  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  November  11,  1908,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Abbot  Collegiate  Association, 
a  gift  of  $1,000  was  presented  by  the  Association  to  Wellesley  College.  The 
income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  on  education  for 
our  library,  the  fund  being  in  memory  of  Dr.  Gorham  D.  Abbot.  Dr.  Abbot 
was  at  one  time  the  principal  of  Spingler  Institute,  a  famous  school  for  young 
women  fifty  years  ago  in  New  York  City.  He  was  associated  with  Wellesley 
in  that  he  knew  the  founder,  and  discussed  with  him  those  matters  of  educa- 
tion which  interested  them  both  so  deeply.  The  last  years  of  Dr.  Abbot's  life 
were  passed  in  South  Natick.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  which  bears  his 
name  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  advanced  educational  ideas  of  the  time  and 
to  be  "  a  helper  of  colleges."    It  has  but  lately  founded  a  fellowship  at  Vassar 
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in  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abbot.  Many  members  of  the  college  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  leader  of  the  movement  was  Mrs.  Melville  Emory 
Mead,  principal  of  the  Hillside  School,  Norwalk,  Conn.  The  fund  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Mead  also. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  was  held  in  the  Brick  Church  in  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  made  the  speech  of  presentation ;  and  Mrs.  Louise 
McCoy  North,  1879,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  received  the  gift  in  the 
absence  of  President  Hazard. 


THE  BOSTON  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

Over  two  hundred  members  of  the  Boston  Wellesley  College  Club  were 
entertained  on  the  afternoon  of  November  1 1  at  the  home  of  the  president  of 
the  organization,  Mrs.  William  H.  Hill,  81  Marion  Street,  Brookline.  Mrs. 
Hill  as  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Florence  Chapman  Hicks,  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  club. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Mary  Newton  Young,  1893,  to  the  Reverend  Allen  Keifli,  of  Wolf- 
boro,  N.  H. 

Miss  Edith  H.  Steams,  1904,  to  Mr.  James  Force  Hart,  Jr.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 

Miss  Jean  Nicholson  Aiken,  1907,  to  Mr.  Bertrand  Wilbur  Reinke,  Lehigh, 
190S,  of  Bethlehem,  Penn. 

Miss  Hilda  K.  Garson,  1907,  to  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Loreman,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tcon. 
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Miss  Lorna  MacLean,  1908,  to  Mr.  William  Durant  Milne,  M.  I.  T.,  1908, 
of  Lexington,  Mass. 

Miss  Etta  M.  Schneider,  1908,  to  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Turner,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  City. 


MARRIAGES 

Green — Early.  December  12,  1908,  in  Rockford,  111.,  Miss  Caroline 
Blakeman  Early,  1904,  to  Dr.  John  Albert  Green. 

Kkelor — iBiDDLE.  November  4,  1908,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Miss  Agnes 
Marie  Buckingham  Riddle,  1907,  to  Mr.  Charles  Edgar  Keelor.  At  home  after 
January  i,  Warren,  Pa. 

Lushear — ScHorr.  September,  1908,  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Elizabeth  Schott,  formerly  of  191 1,  to  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Lushear. 

Demarest — Wilson.  November  2,  1908,  in  Nahant,  Mass.,  Miss  Abby 
Evelyn  Wilson,  1897,  to  Mr.  David  Demarest.  At  home  Wednesdays  in 
January,  47  Bassett  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Armstrong — Ball.  November  18,  1908,  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Miss  Mary 
Hepburn  Ball,  1906,  to  Mr.  Calkin  Russel  Armstrong. 

Parrish — Emmons.  November  5,  1908,  in  Denver,  Col.,  Miss  Blanche 
Fay  Emmons,  1903,  to  Mr.  Karl  Calvin  Parrish,  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
1901.  Address  after  January  i,  Barranquilla,  Rep.  of  Colombia,  South  Am- 
erica, Care  of  Empress  Hanseatica. 
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BIRTHS 

December  ii,  1908,  a  son,  William  Brooks,  to  Mrs.  George  Drew  (Rachel 
Brooks,  1905). 

July  9,  1908,  in  (Boston,  a  daughter,  Ruth  Adeline,  to  Mrs.  George  C. 
Taplin  (Grace  Batchelder,  1901). 

July  4,  1908,  a  daughter,  Eleanor  Kellogg,  to  Mrs.  John  H.  Peck  (May 
E.  KeUogg.  1896). 

December,  1907,  a  second  son  to  Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Powell  (Mary  Gertrude 
Wilson,  1895). 

September  24,  1908,  a  son,  Edward,  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  Edward  Herbert  (Eleanor 
Sarah  Chace,  1894,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1901). 

November  28,  1908,  in  Lynnshaven,  Va.,  a  second  daughter,  Alice  Alden, 
to  Mrs.  Wilbert  g.  Drew  (Maria  A.  Kneen,  1893). 

September  14,  1908,  in  Chicago,  a  daughter,  Ruth  Sibley,  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Hoyt  Hilton  (Charlotte  T.  Sibley,  1891). 

November  II,  1908,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Dickson,  to  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Adams  (Alice  E.  Dalrymple,  1903). 

December,  1907,  a  son,  Abbott,  to  Mrs.  Ellis  Speer  (Margaret  Abbott, 
1904). 

September  8,  1908,  in  Newton,  Mass.,  a  son,  William  Andrews,  to  Mrs. 
Vcmon  B.  Swett  (Helen  Eager,  1893). 

November  8,  1908,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Mrs. 
George  H.  Diack  (Caroline  F.  Gilbert,  1907). 

November  15,  in  Gomez  Palacio,  Mexico,  a  son  to  Mrs.  William  Magenau 
(Gcorgie  B.  French,  1903). 

December  3,  1908,  at  Durango,  Col.,  a  son,  Charles  Thorne,  Jr.,  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Thome  Van  Winkle  (Elva  H.  Young,  1896). 
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September  21,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  son,  Philip  Chamicey,  Jr.,  to  Mrs. 
Philip  Chauncey  Jacobs  (Ora  M.  Williams,  1906). 

November  8,  1908,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  daughter,  Martha  Bennet,  to 
Mrs.  Harry  Andrew  (Grace  Bennet,  Sp.  1900-1902). 

December  7,  1908,  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  a  son  to  Mrs.  Lacey  D.  Caskey 
(Elsie  L.  Stern,  1899).  • 


DEATHS 

November  20,  1908,  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Leona  Lebus, 
1889,  sister  of  Bertha  Lebus,  1891. 

November  14,  1908,  the  Reverend  Nevin,  father  of  Dorothy  Nevin,  form- 
erly of  1910. 

November  6,  1908,  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Edith  Babcock  Travis,  sis- 
ter of  Annie  F.  Babcock,  1902. 

November  28,  1908,  at  Needham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Isabel  Frances  Coombs, 
mother  of  Grace  T.  Coombs,  1894,  and  Alice  G.  Coombs,  1893. 

December  7,  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  Mr.  A.  R,  MacFarlane,  father  of  Anna 
MacFarlane,  1909. 

December  3,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  T.  R.  Palmer,  father  of  Helen 
Palmer,  1909. 

November  6,  1908,  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Smith,  father  of  Natalie  Smith,  1904. 

November  20,  1908,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mr.  George  A.  Wallace,  father  of 
Marion  Wallace,  formerly  of  1908. 

November  7,  1908,  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Walton,  father  of 
Miss  Alice  Walton,  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


Miss  Prudence  E.  Thomas,  1896,  Miss  Ruth  E.  Thomas    1902,  and  Miss 
Eunice  J.  Thomas,  formerly  of  1908,  28  Glenarm  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Miss  Clare  M.  Howard,  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Miss  Ruth  Stevens,  1907,  The  Collinson,  225  West  End  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Mary  Mcllwaine,  1903,  105  E.  22d  Street,  School  of  Philanthropy, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Blanche  Dole,  1903,  17  Willow  Street,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Mrs.   J.   H.   Saxton    (Edith   Clifford,   1903),   5734   Maple   Avenue,   St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Marshutz  (Jessie  Burnham,  1902),  446  Kenilworth  Place, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Annie  B.   Philbrick,    1902,   American   Falls,   Idaho.      (Temporary 
address.) 

Mrs.  J.  de  Morinni  (Clara  More,  1904),  Lynton  Place,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Evelyn  Bates,  1901,  11 38  Adams  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  Allen  Davis  (Mary  Lee  Cadwell,  1906),  care  of  United  States 
Geolosfical  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Temporary  address.) 

Miss  Natalie  Smith,  1904,  T05  Haven  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harding,  1905,  2851  Bedford  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Dadmun,  1899,  7  Ogden  Avenue,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Paul  P.  Blackburn  (Nellie  Carey  Blackburn,  1906),  11 16  South  31st 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska.     (Permanent  address.) 
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Miss  Josephine  Bumham  of  the  Department  of  English,   1304  Chapel 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.     (For  the  present  college  year.) 

Miss  Florence  Durstine,  1501,  67  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Charles  Thome  Van  Winkle  (Elva  Young,  1896),  Durango,  Col- 
orado.   (For  the  winter.) 

Miss  Bertha  Carr,  1908,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 


YOU 
ARE 


CordiaUy  Invited  to  Our  FINE  NEW  BOOKSTORE 

Tables  and  chairs  in  a  light,  convenient  place,  where  you  can 
look  over  the  new  books  or  meet  your  f riends,  are  always  at  your 
disposal.  Make  our  store  a  meeting  place;  you  are  welcome 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  purchase. 


De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

Formtrly  at  366  Wi>shtnKtoii  St.  First  store  on  left  from  Washington 


AD  VEBTISEMENTS 


I 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 


LE  BON  TON 


167  TREMONT  ST.,   BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2  Oxford 


STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 


Mission  Morris  Chairs,  *(!.{>8  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,    .     .     $3.75  to  $16. 

Convlete  Fnnilsbiiics  at  Moderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASHDfGTOR  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


^"bin  iFrtt3 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 

CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


BAKER'S 

Caracas  Sw^eet 

Chocolate 

FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  \  and  |-lb.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 

Walter  Baker  &  Go. 

Limited 
Esteblished  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSITIVE 

HERIT,  bat  MODERATE  In  PRICE 

How  often  does  it  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  wedding:  or  holi- 
day ^ft  some  article,  which  although  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
good  quality  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 

Wtmrw  pnpmrmd  to  Mupply  fuMt  §uct  Art  Met 

What  iiore  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  worlc 
of  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  fivlnjr  daily  pleasure 
and  reaiadlng  one  of  the  giver. 

CHARLB5  B.  COBB,  346  Boyltton  5t. 


Pinkbam  &  Smith  GompDy 

Opticians 

photographic 
8uppUe8 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world.  We  have 
i  perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  its  wide  field  of 
I  vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyejjlass 
I  Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
I  (if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
'  kind. 

;     288-290  Boylston  St.     13  1-2  Broifield  St. 
BOSTON 

I       Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty  of 
I  fint  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amateurs 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


H.  L.  FLAGG 
]Vew9dealer  ^  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods^  etc*     Agfent  for 
WRIGHT  &  DITSON'S  SPORTING   GOODS 

WELLESLEY,   SMASS. 


EDWARD  A.  DANFORTH 


Optician 


Office  Hours,  6  to  9  P.  M. 

Telephone  Natick  107-12  for  appointments 
'Rpom  I  GaLrWs  "Slock  NATICK,  MASS. 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

SHATTUCK     BUILDING 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

JAMES   M.  SULLIVAN 

booKbinder 

7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

BooKs   Rebound  in  Any    Style 

Tel.  Camb.  21Q4-2 
or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Oftice 


<be  (Ualnut  Rill  ScbooU 

NATICK,  MASS. 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
for   Girls 


Miss  Conant 
Miss  Bigelow 


>  Principals 


Almond  Cream 

A  TOILBT  REQUISITE 

For  Rough,  Hard  or  Irritated  Skin,  Chapped 
Hands,  Pace  or  Lips 

A  delightful  preparation  for  use  after  exposure  to 
sun  or  wind.    Prepared  by 

N.  CLARK  CLEMENT 

Dru^s 

Opp.  Post  Office  Welleslexy  Mass. 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co. 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  10  Main  St..  NaticK.  Mass. 

Attractive   Furniture 

Suitable  for  College  Rooms 

Manufacturers  of  Sofa  Cushions 
MORRIS  &  BUTLER 
97  Summer  St. 

(Five  minutes  walk  from  South  Station) 


AD  VEBTISEMENTS 


n IIP lyn  the  first  part  of  1908  we  made  these  chan8:es  from 
UUnlllw  one  state  to  another;  in  ev€*y  ca%e  by  recommenda- 
Hon.  lA.  to  TenH.  E.  Theo  Manning:.  Home  Lake  to  Cumber- 
land Gap.  Ky.  to  N.  Y'  C  F.  McCarthy.  St.  Mary's  to  Benson 
Mines.  Ml:,  to  S.  Y.,  Fred  F.  Locke.  Kittery  to  Randolph, 
Josephine  Hardy,  Bucksport  to  Morrlsville;  to  N.  J.  Bertha  E. 
Woods.  Bangor  to  Trenton.  Mass.  XoN.J.  Elizabeth  Si'eber, 
Northampton  to  East  Orange;  to  N.  Y.  Alice  S.  Fordham, 
Wellesley  to  Greenport.  Dora  L.  Johnso  ,  Northampton  to 
Ukemont.  Mildred  H.  Kent.  South  Hadley  to  Rockville  Center. 
Elizabeth  Bliss.  Northampton  to  Water  town.  Edna  Terry. 
Northampton  to  Whitehall,  R  W.  Crowell,  Amherst  U  Yonkers; 
to  Vt.  Josephine  B.  Emerson,  Northampton  to  Middlebury;  to 
P*.  Elmer  A.  Pratt,  Amherst  to  Meadville.  MiCH.  to  A'.  Y. 
Mabel  Geib.  Otsego  to  Lockport;  to  O.  Gertrude  Miller,  Kala- 
mazoo to  Warren;  to  Pa-  Fred  G.  SInsel,  Ann  Arbor  to  Swath- 
more.  MiNN.  to  S.  Y.  John  B.  Corcoran,  Minneapolis  to  New 
Paiti  normal.    N.  Y.toCoi»«.  S.  H.  Snell,  Carthage  to  South- 


ington;  to  MasS'  John  Hart.  Syracuse,  and  two  others  to 
Northampton;  to  Mont.  Lillian  Hull,  Newark  to  Great  Falls;  to 
}4  J.  Lucy  A.  Gardiner.  Fayetteville  t'»  Matawan,  Helen  M.  Fort, 
Minenia  10  Passaic,  Florence  M.  Ford,  uneonta  to  Bloomfield; 
10  O.  Harley  A.  Miner.  Oneonta  and  Mildred  Heppell.  Mohawk 
to  Warren,  Leonora  Armstron  »,  Rochester  to  Perry;  to  Fa.  De 
Forest  Brane.  Cuba  to  Warren.  NoRTH  DAKOTA  to  N.  Y. 
Ellen  S.  Anderson.  Ellenvllle  normal  to  Johnstown.  Nova 
Scotia  to  N.  Y.  Jennx  I.  Macleod.  Wolfville  to  Lake  Placid. 
O.  to  Conn.  Theodora  Hjakeslee.  Delaware  to  Win^ted;  to 
N.  Y.  Pearl  Candee,  Cincinnati  to  Lockpori.  Pa.  to  Me.  Joseph 
L.Coon.  Lewisburg  to  University  of  Maint;  to  N.  Y.  Richard 
Fish.  Milton  to  Waverlv,  Bertha  Riblet.  Erie  to  Fabius;  to 
W.  Va.  Chester  P.  HIgbv.  Lewisburg  to  Fairmont.  Vt.  to  N.  Y. 
Elizabeth  M-  Aitken.  Woodstock  to  Luzerne.  W.  Va.  to  O. 
Florence  M.  Ramsay,  Sistersville  to  Warren. 

The  School  Bulletin  Agency,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


BOSTON    DI RECTOR Y-Concluded 

SHOES 


MTUUnnSRY 

McFadden.  167  Tremont  St. 

Jules  et  Frederic  Cie,  380  to  382  Boyls- 

ton  Street. 
I^age,  37  Temple  Place. 

MUSIC 

Oliver  Ditson   Co.,   150  Tremont  St. 


PTenry  Siegcl  Co.,  Washington  &  Essex 

Streets. 
Sorosis  Shoe  Co.,  T76  Boylston  Street. 

STATIONERY 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co.,  5  Somerset  St. 
Samuel  Ward  Co.,  57  to  63  Franklin  St. 


OPTICIANS 

Pinkham  &  Smith  Co.,  288  to  290  Boyls- 
ton Street,   13J4  Bromfield  Street. 


SUITS  AND  COATS 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  ^^  Summer  St. 
A.  Shunian  &  Co.,  Washington  &  Sum- 
mer Sts. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Odin  Fritz,  304  Boylston  St. 

NATICK  AND  WELLESLEY  DIRECTORY 

ANTIQUES  OPTICIANS 

E.  M.  Reed,  Wellesley  Hills.  E.  A.  Danforth,  Natick. 


CATERER 

C  M.  McKechnie  &  Co.,  Natick. 

DRUGGISrrS 

J.  A.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Wellesley. 
N.   C  Clement,  Wellesley. 


STATIONERY 

H.  L.   Flagg,  Wellesley. 
J.   E.  DeWitt,  Natick. 

SCHOOLS 

Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick 


Delicious    Candies,     Ice    Cream    Sodas 
and    College  \  Ices 


lAA    ^«*Aa««^M^     €.4- 


At  A     D^w,l^4-. 


«  -»/\     ^-- 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


OAK    SKI    OR    NORWEGIAN    SNOW    SHOES 

Made  to  Order 

Woodwork  of   All    Kinds   Promptly    Done 

WALTER  H.  METCALF 

50   South   Avenue.  NATICK,  MASS. 

Electric  Cars  pass  door  Tel.  connection 

Leave  Cars  at  MulllKJn  Street 


STATIONERY 

Engraved  Invitations 
Students'  Supplies 

Class  &  Fraternity  Paper 
'Banquet  Menus 
Visiting  Cards,  Note  Books, 
Fountain  Pens,  Fine  Papers  &  Envelopes 

OUR  GOODS  FOR  SALE  AT  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

TJ7  A  l?P\^C   Samuel  Ward  Co. 

W  XXlvL^   l3    57^  FrankUn  St.,  Boston 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

cATHLETlC 
UNIFORMS 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  Ik  DIT. 
son,  have  the  best 
looiving,  best  fitting' 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.     Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON  ^^^  Washlncfon  street 
WXVlVJni     OC    r/llOWl^l  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
76  Wevbosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 


-« «;w  7M  K\pf.  «^t*J  «^«  v^'J  «**'S  ^^*'^  ^>»v<  ^^^-^  ^♦'^^  ^^■*'^  ^^*'^  '>»♦«?  ^*^-^  ^ 
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Hntiques . . . 


GENUINE  OLD  PIECES  of 
COLONIAL  FURNITURE 
RARE  OLD  CHINA,  PEW- 
TER,   ETC.      j»    j»    j»    j» 

Tourists  visiting  Boston  and 
vicinity  should  not  fail  to  visit 


Zbc  Hntique  t)ou6e 

McllcBlcs  Dills 

M.   REED 


I  At»S  HM  JB»t*S  «»t«5  r^*tS<  ?»'»S  VW  «»*«J  ?.»^  V 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

provides  schools  of  all  grades  with 
^  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
In  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
In  every  state  In  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street 
ALBANY       -       N.  Y, 

Sy"Send  for  Bulletin  i8 


When  You 
Go  Hunting 

The  best  in  ribbons,  neckwear, 
hosiery,  gloves,  handkerchiefs, 
veilings,  belts,  nichings,  laces, 
embroideries,  leather  goods,  toilet 
articles — ^in  fact,  any  of  the  dain- 
ty necessaries  of  life,  usually  in 
a  woman's  wardrobe — ^go  to 

SHEPARD  NORWELL  COMPANY 

(Half  a  Century  In  Business) 
Wilier  St.     Tempis  PI.     Tremont  St. 


C.  F.  HovEY  &  Co. 

Fur  Lined  Coats 

We  offer  a  lot  of  Fur  Lined  Coats  all  new 
marked  at  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever 
made  on  seasonable  merchandise  of  this 
class. 

Prices  from  $29.00  to  $135.00 

— ALSO — 

Special  Evoning  Wraps 

At  $26.00  and  $29.00 

33  SUMMER  STREET        -        BOSTON 


JULES  £T  FREDERIC  OE 

The  Leading 

flair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establislunent 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shell  Goods  Hair  Omanients 

Mated  WaTine    Hair  Dydne 
Shampooing:         Manicuring: 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Jack  Horner  Pies 

and  Favors  for  all  occasions 

The  Finest  Grade  of 

Cliocolates,  Bonbons 
and  Hard  Candies 

Mail  orders  will  receive  our  best  attention 

Birthday  Cakes 

Afternoon     Tea     Cakes,     Etc. 


McDONALD-WBBER  CO. 

Caterers 

156  Tremont  Street 

If  you  have  luncheon  with  us  next  time  you  are  in 
Boston  we  feel  sure  you  will  come  again. 


Cbe  %  R  OXontior  €o. 

157  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON 

Is  now  selling  (4)  lots  [...^U  of  mor- 
chaHdlso  as  follows: 

Prkfltc  •    I^aln  "■><>  <Jtlllty  Coats 
V^UdlS.    Opera  Cloaks 

Qi  lite  •    )  P>«ce  Suits,  Tailored 
«j  ui  lo .    and  elaborate  models 

Frnr  l^c  •    Wany  reproductions  of 
riUCK.b.    French  models 

Waists:    Batenburc-SUkand 

From  20  to  50^  Below 
Original  Price 


Tbe  M  Teaclieis'  Agencies 

EVEREHO.  FISK&COMPrepriitMS 

2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  Nw  York,  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C 
222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
203  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
405  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

618  Peyton  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

612  Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
2142  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

238  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Agency 
Manual  and  registration  form* 


No  Goods  Will  be  Sent  on  Approval 


No  Sale  Goods  Ezdianged  or  Retomed 


ittti^<E$. 


OPPOSITB  BOSTON  COMMON 

154  and  155  lYemont  Street 

Annual  Clearance  Sale 

The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company  announce  their  Annual  Clearance  Sale,  and  direct  at- 
tention to  the  unusual  character  and  distinction  of  the  merchandise  offered,  to  the  fine 
quality  of  the  fabrics,  exquisite  Laces  and  Embroideries  used  in  the  construction  of 
their  ready-to-wear  garments,  and  to  the  extraordinary  reductions  which  now  prevail, 
thus  making  this  Sale  the  most  important  event  of  the  shopping  year.    Involved  ara 

Women's  and  Misses'  SUITS,  COATS,  GOWNS,  COSTUMES 

WAISTS,  OLOVBS,  PURS,  NBCKWBAR,  MILLINBRV 

JBWBLRV,  FRENCH  NOVELTIES,  ETC. 


lURVARD  COLLEGE  Llg^AHY 

>  «fT0rTH£C0LLE6E  ^^  ^ ,,    /J      ^    ^/  9  ^  .      / 

JUN  29  1926 


XTbe 


"IHIleUeele^  /Ibagasine 


Vol  xvtt 


Jebruar^e,  1909 


flO*  5 


The  Musician  fi^j, 

A  Mendelssohn  Number 


and  will  contain : 
Fds  Mendelnohn  Btfthold^  (Biogriphical  Sketch) 
Menddssohii't  Pontioii  in  Music  L.  C.  Elson 

A  MnMmohn  Program  Arthur  Eimn 

Tlie  Piano  Worb  ofMencidisokn 

Wm,  H.  Shemood 
The  "  Live  "  Mendelsohn  //.  /.  Storer 

McndeUtohn  and  his  "  Rondo  Capriccioso  " 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews 
The  Musician's  Library :  "  Thii^  Piano 
Compositions  by  Mendelssohn  *    Thomas  Tapper 
and  other  useful  and  very  timely  articles  of   value  to 
teacher  and  student  of  munc. 

Special  Departments  for  Sin^s,  Oiganists,  QK>irmas- 
ters,  Violinirts,  the  ChildrerL  Answers  to  Queries,  Mus- 
ical News,  etc.  24  pages  of  music,  including  a  number 
of  Mendelssohn's  compositions. 

Price  1 5c  per  copy 

SuhcripUon  price  $1.50  per  year 

Note :  The  Match  number  will  be  a  Chopin  nuinber. 

Orders  may  b«  scat  to  the  Wellesley  Colieire 
Book  Store  or  direct  to  us. 


Oliver    Ditson    Company 

160  treiont  street,  boston,  mass. 


Xameon  Si  1bubbar6 

HATTERS  and  FURRIERS 

FOR 

MEN  and  WOMEN 


90  TO  W  BEDFORD  ST.  (COR.  KINGSTON) 
173  WASHINGTON  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


i 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
hdies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
2nd  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
sers, decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  iield,and  marine  glass- 
es; lorgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers, thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc. 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices, chests  of  forks  and  spoons ,  presentation 
pieces,  k>ving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping, and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services ,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS :  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  sha<*es,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc.  * 

TABLE  CUTLERY:  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watch2S,  clocks,  music  boxes,  br  onzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  Gi)jects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT :  Correspondence 
Solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  (  o. 
1909  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  715  pajjes, 
upon  application 
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Just  Between  Ourselves 


The  writing  paper  made  by  the  Eaton,  Crane  and 
PikcCompanyisthe  best .    Judgt  for  yourself. 
Sold  by 

J.  E,  DEWITT        NATICK,  MASS. 
CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain  Pens  and  Engraved  Cards,  can  he 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co*s. 

Ait  Engraving  and  Stamping;  executed  in  our  buildini; 
3  Somerset   St.,   near    Deacon  St. 
Twenty  per  cent-  discount  to  Wellesley  students 


gOROSIS 

SETS  THE 


SHOES 


For  college  girls  and  all  other  discrim- 
inating women.  The  new  toe  shapes 
are  strikingly  attractive  and  exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 

SOROSIS  SHOE  CO. 
176   Uoylston  St.,  doston 


In  the  Esteem  of  the  College  QvAj^ 

^oore*8  "Won-Xeakable 
jFountain  pen 

has  no  peer.    Why.? 

Because  she  can  drop  it  Into  her  pocketbook  or 
hand  bag  and  know  that  the  ink  will  not  leak  out. 

Because  it's  a  convenient  pen  to  handle,  daintily 
small  and  daintily  clean  to  meet  the  fastidious  tastes 
of  the  American  school  girl.  One  doesn't  even  soil 
one's  fingers  in  filling  the  reservoir. 

Because  the  Ink  flows  so  smoothly,  so  readily,  yet 
without  blotting. 

Because  it  Is  always  ready  to  use— never  out  of 
order.  Different  Prices,  beginning  At  $2,50. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 
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ARAM     Plwtograplw 
Studio  ^^  portraits 

74  and  88  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Next  to  Colonial  Theater)  TEL.  1  U3-2  OXF. 

AWARDED 

The  Gaery  Silver  Cup  at  the  National  Convention  of  the 

P.  A.  of  A.  1905 
Silver   Medal  1906  by  P.  A.  of  N   E. 
Aristo  Trophy  Silver  Cup  1907  by  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 

WE  MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT  HAVE  DISTINCT 
INDIVIDUALITY  AND  HIGHEST  ARTISTIC  VALUE 

One  of  our  mjiny  prise  ivinner  phoiogrjtphs 

We  make  specialty  of  college  work  and  want  your  patronage.  We  ask  no 
deposit.  We  give  you  several  different  poses,  and  you  can  select  what  you  please 
and  we  finish  them  as  you  desire.  When  the  pictures  are  finished  we  do  not  ask  you 
to  take  them  unless  they  are  absolutely  satisfactory.     Is  this  not  fair  ? 
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BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

We  endeavor  to  make  our  advertising  pages  of  special  interest  to  College  students. 
The  advertising  manager  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  concerning  the  firms 
advertising  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine. 

Mail  orders  will  be  given  prompt  and  careful  attention  by  our  advertisers. 
Please  mention  the  Wellenley  Hagazlne 
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FOrXTAIN  PENS 
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Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen     ..... 

furniture; 

Morris  &  Butler,  97  Summer  Street,  Boston 

The  Plimpton-Hervey  Company,  21  Washington  Street,  Boston 

FURS 
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PHOTOGRAPHBRS 

Odin  Fritz,  304  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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PRINTING  AND  BOOKBINDING 
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Ideal  9 

llS^ntain 
ten 


Endorsed  by^  *^ 
the  Millions 

Noiu  using  them  the  ujorld  o. 

t:\M-Fy  '/ret  a  iff  f  uhlc  tfiii*ket\ 
Par  tht  rapid  Mad  coaiiautHts 
traatmisElon  of  thought  into 
wriiiag.  Never  mii^siia  a  nurk  iini 
^M  aervi^  kir  a  lifetijxtc  —  avh  ^ny 
owncf    of    one.      The    btfvl    deiler- 


i     1 


.JtMiWi^^vw-U!:^  jr3fi7. 
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Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Co. 

has  just  issued  and  will 
send  free  upon  request 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OH 

€ollede  ^  School  emblems 

which  contains  illustrations  and 
prices  of  a  very  large  as^ort^le^t  of 
Class  and  College  Pins(ln  colors  to 
represent  enamel),  Fraternity  Em- 
blems, Seals,  Plaques,  Medals, 
Rings  and  many  novelties  in  the 
newest  styles  — suggestions  that 
should  be  seen  before  purchasing. 

1218-20-22     CHESTNUT     STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


E^staLt>llslxecl      18S8 


FURS 


EDWARD   KAKAS  &   SONS 

364    BOYLSTON   STREET 

Near  Arlington   Street 
Speoia^l  IDlsoo^mr^t  to  Sttjidents 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PASTE 


A  clear  white,  sweet  and  perfect  adhesive. 
Careful  tests  have  proven  it  will  not  stain 
photographs  or  the  most  delicate  specimens. 

IN  DENNI30N'S 

PATENT  PIN  TUBE 

which  will  keep  it  fresh  for  years. 

Ail  dealers  carry  it. 


§^iinbori<^laiuiMu^^ 

26  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


CDe  €nflll$»  tea  Room 

160B  TREMONT  STREET 
Opposite  Boylston  St.  Subway 

Cbe  Delft  Cea  Room 

429  BOYLSTON  STREET 
(near  Berkeley  Street) 


LUNCHEON     .  ll.W)  to  3.0() 

AFTERNOON  TEA  .  3.30  to  5.30 

Dinner         .        .       .         5.30  to  7.30 

Table  d'  Hote,  Fifty  Cents 
also  a  la  Carte 


The  Wayside  Inn 

South  Sudbury.  MaM. 

Made  tamous  by  Longfellow  in  his  '*  Talis  of  the 
Waviide  Inn^'  on  the  Worcester  State  Road,  west 
from  Weston  and  Wayland.  Nice  drive  from 
Wellesley.  House  Parties,  Broiled  Chicken  Din- 
ners, Afternoon  Teas.  Served  in  old  rooms  hallowed 
by  memories  of  our  earliest  history,  associated 
with  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  immortalized 
by  Longfellow.  Built  in  1686.  Visitors  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  see  it. 

E.  R.  LEMON,  Landlord. 
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SI)reve,Cruinp&LowCo. 

147  Tremont  Street 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Diamonds,  Gems,  Fine  StatlOMry 
Card  Engraiing  *  *  *  * 


Programs  and  Invitations  botli  Printed 
and  Engraved 


Class  Day  Proi:rams  a  Specialty 


Class  Pins  Designed  and  Manufaotured  to  Order 
Fine  Jewelry  Repairing 

Parasols  and  Umbrellas  Made  to  Order 
Recovered  and  Repaired 
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PREREQUISITES  TO  AN  IDEAL  COLLEGE 

rF  tliere  ever  was  agreement  regarding  the  function  of  a  college 
that  time  has  gone  by  and  all  that  one  can  do  now  is  to  contend 
as  stoutly  as  may  be  for  what  he  individually  holds  to  be  the 
proper  purpose  of  a  foundation  of  learning.  It  is  believed 
by  a  few  here  and  there  that  four  years  between  early 
youth  and  the  life  of  active  affairs  and  cares  may  be  best  spent  in  mental 
training  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Serious  adherence  to  this  notion 
rather  commits  one  to  a  hostile  attitude  toward  whatever  interferes  in  any  mark- 
ed degree  with  such  training  and  learning.  This  present  word  is  not  spoken  in 
behalf  of  a  restoration  of  the  college  of  the  grandmothers.  They  had  none. 
It  is  rather  a  plea  for  a  truer  and  finer  conception  of  what  a  college  for  the 
granddaughters  may  be.  The  theory,  prevalent  four  decades  ago.  that  women 
had  weak  bodies  and  no  minds  to  speak  of  was  taken  in  hand  and  dealt  with  by 
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the  young  women  of  that  day.  It  rests  with  the  young  women  of  this  day  to 
decide  whether,  given  a  plant  with  libraries  and  laboratories,  a  foundation  of 
learning  all  their  very  own,  it  shall  be  a  boarding-school  writ  large,  a  girls' 
fashionable  club  in  which  theatricals,  society  functions,  clubs,  feminine  athletics, 
organizations,  dominate  an  unobtrusive  setting  of  literature,  music,  and  art.  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the  very  near  future  the  typical  woman's  college  will 
be  of  the  above  description ;  or,  it  will  become  the  academic  home  of  those  who 
appreciate  in  some  degree  the  magnitude  of  the  three- fold  task :  the  acquiring 
of  the  essentials  of  knowledge  that  is  of  most  worth;  the  adjusting  of  one's 
mental  machinery  so  that  it  may  be  warranted  to  run ;  and  the  setting  of  one's 
moral  life  to  the  high  mark  of  preferring  truth,  however  it  may  clash  with  one's 
deepest  prejudices  and  dearest  opinions.  The  present  compromise  is  a  case  of 
unstable  equilibrium  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  maintained.  The  fundamental 
cause  of  this  unsettled  and  transitional  condition  is  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
what  a  college  is  for.  This  absence  of  any  clearly  defined  theory  affords  at 
once  a  prized  opportunity  for  outsiders  who  know  very  well  what  they  wish  to 
accomplish.  The  unpeaceful  activities  of  the  community  have  invaded  the  col- 
lege. Exponents  of  movements.  Reforms,  Causes,  appear  at  all  academic  gates, 
eager  to  inherit  a  land  of  so  much  promise.  They  frankly  avow  their  desire  to 
•interest,'  to  'enlist,*  to  organize,  students.  The  problem  of  education  is  not 
their  problem.  It  can  doubtless  take  care  of  itself.  With  no  intention  of  doing 
injury,  representing  movements  perhaps  very  good  in  themselves,  these  propa- 
gandists make  damaging  inroads  on  time,  energy,  strength,  and  feeling.  Their 
argument  is  plausible,  their  plea  for  'workers!  impressive.  The  student  is  made 
to  feel  that  now,  without  delay,  she  should  be  an  active  sharer  in  the  movements 
astir  in  the  world.  Under  a  mistaken  conception  of  'service'  she  re-adjusts 
her  ratios  of  academic  and  non-academic  engagements.  There  is  a  convention, 
a  'rally,'  and  she  rallies.  There  is  committee  work  and  she  hastens  to  a  com- 
mittee call — or  to  call  a  committee,  as  the  case  may  be.  'To  meet  people,'  'to 
learn  how  to  do  things,'  'to  broaden  her  life  by  knowing  something  besides 
books' — ^these  specious  arguments  too  often  chime  in  with  her  own  desires  and 
appeal  to  her  as  wisdom  and  common  sense.  And  never  for  one  little  minute 
is  she  assailed  by  the  suspicion  that  these  intrusive  enterprises  of  her  college 
life  are  not  worth  her  while.  She  does  not  know  the  cost  of  her  various  social 
efforts,  nor  will  she  ever  know.  To  be  permanently  incapable  of  perceiving 
her  mistake  is  part  of  the  cost. 
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It  is  readily  admitted  that  a  student  should  be  informed  about  modern  so- 
cial movements.  The  main  facts  of  their  origin,  purpose,  growth,  and  prospects 
may  well  be  considered  in  a  course  in  sociology ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  as  engaging  practically  in  them.  What  usually  happens  is  that  the 
student  is  induced  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  a  given  movement  whilst  remain- 
ing ignorant  of  its  genetic  antecedents  and  relationships.  The  same  person 
later,  when  out  of  college,  will  with  alacrity  help  to  engineer  a  charity  ball  but 
she  will  quite  fail  to  study  the  deep  lying  conditions  that  have  made  her 
charity  ball  an  apparent  necessity.  We  do  not  want,  on  the  one  hand,  unprac- 
tical students  retiring  to  a  corner  to  read  Plato  and  Goethe  in  the  original, 
pedantic  rather  than  intellectual ;  nor  on  the  other,  restive  young  persons  who 
patronize  as  much  of  the  world  as  they  can  reach,  and  call  it  'ministering.' 
Let  us  have  rather  those  who  are  modest  and  far-seeing  enough  to  spend  four 
years  in  serene,  unhasting  preparation.  The  battle  will  keep.  Sorrow  will  not 
be  gone  from  the  earth,  neither  will  ignorance  nor  injustice  by  the  time  you  are 
really  ready  to  go  into  the  fight.  The  soldier  is  commended  for  obeying  with- 
out asking  the  reason  why.  You  are  to  know  every  reason  why.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  education.  Thus  there  is  only  one  word  to  say  to  the  good  folk  at 
the  gate,  the  'movements'  people :  "Hands  off ;  stay  out.  In  due  time  we  will 
join  you." 

If  this  indictment  can  fairly  be  brought  against  the  nominally  serious  and 
unselfish  student  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  world,  what  shall 
be  said  of  those  activities  which  are  designed  to  give  pleasure  for  the  hour  and 
which  constitute  so  much  of  the  charm  and  fascination  of  college  life?  If  no 
colleges  existed  the  society  as  an  organization  would  be  found  throughout  the 
world  and  would  not  lack  for  ready  and  eager  defenders.  But  no  defense  can 
clear  away  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  a  Group  within  the  group  is  in  reality 
an  expression  of  primitive  anti-social  tendencies.  To  create  an  inside,  with 
a  correlative  outside;  to  establish  an  exceptional  status  for  the  chosen,  and 
hence  to  control  benefits,  privileges,  positional  superiority — this  is  the  main 
clement  in  society  organization  and  membership.  The  society  is  essentially 
retrogressive  even  when  honestly  designed  to  promote  progress  and  it  would 
go  to  pieces  in  any  community  that  could  fairly  grasp  the  idea  that  there  is 
one  brotherhood  whose  membership  is  all  mankind.  College  societies  are  no 
exception.  Indeed  they  exhibit  in  aggravated  form  the  distinctly  anti-social 
features  of  organizations  in  general.    They  could  not  exist  in  a  college  that 
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had  a  vision  of  the  ideal  relation  of  its  members  one  to  another  and  to  the  com- 
munity whence  they  came  and  to  which  they  are  to  return.  The  eagerness  of 
freshmen  to  join  something,  anything  that  offers,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  efforts 
of  upper  class  students  to  promote  mutually  exclusive,  mystery  enwrapped 
groups.  Fortunately  those  precious  things, — culture,  friendship, — come  at  the 
bidding  of  no  organization.  They  are  not  among  any  society's  assets,  to  be 
treated  like  initiation  rituals  and  fraternity  pins. 

Into  the  same  category  with  societies  must  go  that  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  activities, — splays,  receptions,  concerts,  social  functions,  festival  days, — 
that  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  court  of  revels  rather  than  a  training-place 
for  the  scholar  and  the  student.  "But  they  are  here  for  only  a  few  years ;  they 
were  never  intended,  the  rank  and  file  of  them,  to  be  scholars.  Let  the  years 
be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Do  not  expect  too  much."  This  view  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  until  every  resource,  including  a  favorable  environment,  has 
been  exhausted.  The  teacher's  handicap  today  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  excite 
surprise  when  many  superficial  observers  are  found  expressing  the  view  that 
the  majority  of  students  can  never  be  brought  to  care  for  knowledge  and  that 
thear  minds  are  incapable  of  any  fine  training.  It  is  of  such  vast  importance 
that  not  merely  a  select  few  but  all  shall  be  truly  educated  that  we  are  bound, 
teachers  and  students,  to  set  aside,  gently  if  we  can,  sternly  if  we  must,  every 
hindrance  to  our  high  task.  There  is  a  wholly  inadequate  conception  both  of 
the  importance  and  the  difficulties  of  that  task.  A  year,  perhaps  several  years, 
of  faithful  practice  in  dancing  produces  artistic  results,  sensuous  delights  for 
the»  spectacle  of  the  hour.  The  training  is  joyfully  entered  into  for  the  glory 
of  the  Class,  the  College.,  the  Day.  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  one's  mind 
trained,  and  in  what  form  will  it  bring  honor  to  the  college?  Energies  thrown 
into  a  play  may  make  one  a  heroine  for  a  brief  week, — ^until  the  flowers  weight- 
ed with  admiration  are  withered  and  the  next  play  and  a  new  heroine  are  on  the 
stage.  How  much  energy  must  be  expended  before  one  really  comes  into  the 
intellectual  life,  and  what  are  the  rewards  of  such  an  outlay? 

"Gurth,  thrall  of  Cedric,"  "Wamba,  thrall  of  Cedric,"  ran  the  inscriptions 
on  the  brass  collars  of  the  swineherd  and  the  jester  in  the  forest.  My  student 
friend,  the  heavy  collar  of  another's  soldering  may  be  settling  to  your  neck.  To 
imitate  the  ways  of  the  society  woman;  to  adopt  the  undemocratic  practices 
that  prevail  in  the  world  outside;  to  secretly  despise  knowledge;  to  worship 
a  spurious  culture ;  to  obey  a  false  interpretation  of  service — ^this  is  the  thraldom 
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into  which  you  are  lured  by  the  voice  that  is  called  "college  life."  Will  you 
resolve  to  be  free,  or  will  you  leave  it  to  another,  the  college  woman  "in  the 
days  when  the  world  grows  fair,"  to  clear  away  the  dead  weight  of  so  much 
organization  and  imitation,  and  to  hand  over  play  and  playthings  to  children. 
These  reforms  are  prerequisites  to  an  ideal  college. 

Eli^En  Hayes. 


ELEGIESkON  CHILDREN 

rT  is  a  quaint  saying  and  true — ^as  are  so  many  others  of  that 
kindly  physician — ^the  one  with  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  brings 
his  Urn  Burial  to  its  sonorous  close:  "The  iniquity  of  oblivion 
blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  man 
without  distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity."    Yet  always  there  is  a 
certain,  strange  power  in  the  simple  quatrain  or  pompous  epitaph  across  which 
one  stumbles  idly  some  afternoon  in  the  quiet  sunshine  of  an  old  churchyard, 
or  on  the  time-yellowed  pages  of  an  ancient  folio;  for  the  moment  the  dim 
personality,  forgotten  for  many  years,  shines  forth  again,  and  is  quickened 
once  more.    After  all  it  is  gracious  dust,  that  which  blows  from  the  flowers 
of  forgetfulness,  and  upon  no  words  does  it  lie  with  more  careful  lightness 
than  upon  ones  such  as  those  which  have  been  carved,  with  a  strange  exquisite- 
ness,  upon  a  bit  of  crumbling  New  England  granite : 
"Here  lies  the  purple  flower  of  a  maid. 
Having  to  envious  death  due  tribute  paid." 
"The  iniquity  of  oblivion"  is  very  gentle  when  it  touches  some  of  the  little 
elegies  on  children. 

It  is  a  small  place,  this  tiny  garden  of  childish  elegies,  half-hidden 
away  in  a  comer  of  the  great  field  of  literature.  The  path  leading  to  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  or  to  follow.  Yet  once  it  is  found,  one  goes  back  over  it  again 
and  again,  and  the  shy,  faint  color  and  fragrance  of  the  place  abides  with  one, 
long  after  one  returns  to  the  commonplace  world.  They  are  short  poems, 
most  of  them;  a  verse  or  two,  a  couplet,  rarely,  until  quite  recent  years,  more 
than  a  quatrain.    Some  of  them  are  very  old,  some  of  them  are  very  new, 
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underneath  all  of  them  runs  the  same  note  of  sadness,  of  disappointment  be- 
cause of  the  tmfulfiUing  of  the  small  life. 

The  old  elegies  go  as  far  back  as  that  bitter,  sudden  cry  of  David: 
**Now  he  is  dead.  .    .    .  Can  I  bring  him  back  again  ?    I  shall  go  to  him,  but 
he  shall  not  return  to  me."    A  terse  sentence,  brief,  yet  filled  with  the  sharp 
poignancy  of  finality.    The  little  son  of  his  sin  is  dead,  there  is  nothing  which 
he  can  do.    He  does  not  question,  he  only  acknowledges  the  inevitable  with  a 
grief  which  is  all  the  more  intense  for  its  very  quietness.    That  is  what  one 
feels  so  keenly  in  these  first  quatrains, — this  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
of  the  inevitable,  the  final.    The  Greeks  express  this  same  feeling  with  perhaps 
equal  simplicity,  a  simplicity  almost  of  bareness ;  yet  it  is  with  a  strange,  sweet 
bareness  that  one  of  them  cries :  ''Surely  the  child  will  be  a  plaything  in  the 
palace  of  Persephone,  but  at  home  he  has  left  bitter  sorrows."    And  again : 
"How  often,  Lycid,  shall  I  bathe  with  tears. 
This  little  stone,  which  our  great  love  endears 
Thou,  too,  in  memory  of  the  vows  we  made, 
Drink  not  of  Lethe  in  the  realm  of  shade." 
while  another  shows  it  even  more  clearly : 

"A  child  of  five  small  years,  unknown  to  woe 
Callimachus  my  name,  I  rest  below. 
Mourn  not  my  fate.    If  few  the  joys  of  life, 
Few  were  its  ills,  its  conflicts :  brief  its  strife." 
In  both  of  these  is  the  same  cry  as  that  of  David,  but  without  the  echo  of 
far-off,  triumphant  faith :  the  cry  of  complete  surrender  to  an  infinite,  dimly- 
acknowledged  force,  which  is  heard  with  far  deeper  pathos  in  the  Antigone 
and  the  Oedipus.    Fate  has  decreed  it.    Who  can  war  against  the  gods? 

It  is  this  cry  which  sounds  strangely  to  modem  ears,  which  makes  the 
little  Callimachus  and  Lycid  very  small  shadowy  children,  less  real  and  sweet 
than  those  who  play  for  their  short  days  in  the  times  of  the  great  Elizabeth. 
The  simplicity  which  should  always  touch  anything  of  childhood  is  still  present 
in  these  later  verses,  yet  it  differs  widely  from  the  Greek  simplicity.  To  the 
men  and  women  of  these  warm  times  life  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  They 
live  in  the  day,  and  for  the  day,  not  carelessly,  but  with  a  supreme  joyousness 
for  the  life  of  the  moment,  the  hour.  When  the  end  comes  they  meet  it  with  the 
same  fearlessness  with  which  they  have  met  that  which  now  lies  behind  them. 
There  is  not  the  same  acquiescence,  the  same  acceptance,  of  those  older  men,  of 
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the  inevitable :  there  is  the  finer  acknowledgment  that  Death  is  a  part  of  Life. 
So  that  the  sorrow  is  softened,  is  made  very  human  and  warm;  becomes  at 
length  a  part  of  their  life,  with  the  same  fine  joy  with  which  they  make  every- 
thing which  comes  into  it,  a  part  of  it.  Yet  it  is  no  less  a  very  real  grief,  and 
they  question,  now  and  again,  why  "Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  yoimg." 
At  least  this  haunts  the  mind  of  Spenser  when  he  says  so  perfectly : 

"She  fell  away  in  her  first  ages  spring 
Whilst  yet  her  leaf  was  green  and  fresh  her  rinde, 
And  whilst  her  branch  fair  blossoms  forth  did  bring, 
She  fell  away  against  all  course  of  kind. 
For  age  to  die  is  right,  but  youth  is  wrong ; 
She  fell  away  like  fruit  blown  down  with  wind. 
Weep,  Shepherd !  weep,  to  make  my  undersong. 

"Yet  fell  she  not  away  as  one  enforced  to  die, 

Ne  died  with  dread  and  grudging  discontent. 

But  as  one  toiled  with  travail  down  doth  lie. 

So  lay  she  down,  as  if  to  sleep  she  went. 

And  closed  her  eyes  with  careless  quietness : 

And  whilst  soft  death  away  her  spirit  sent. 

And  soul  assayed  from  sinful  fieshliness/' 

This  same  questioning,  however,  nev^  comes  to  the  master  lyrist  of  the  day. 

To  Herrick  the  child  of  whom  he  is  thinking  so  exquisitely,  is  a  flower,  and  the 

color  and  fragrance  of  the  small  life  has  gone  away  softly,  even  as  it  goes 

sometimes  from  the  little,  new  blossom. 

"Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud, 

Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood : 

Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep 

As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 

Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 

The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her." 
While  another  one  of  his  runs  thus : 

"Here  a  pretty  baby  lies 

Sung  asleep  with  lullabies : 

Pray  be  silent,  and  not  stir 

Th'  easy  earth  that  covers  her." 
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Yet  to  one  of  the  men  of  these  days  Death  comes  very  closely  and  terribly, 
and  in  the  loss  of  **his  dear  son,  Gervase,"  one  has  a  brief  glimpse  of  the 
father's  grief,  in  so  touching  a  manner,  that  the  little  boy  is  the  first  of  all  the 
children  about  whom  one  has  been  reading,  who  seems  real  and  living. 
**Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  love 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age : 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage. 
Let  his  pure  soul,  ordained  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body  which  was  part  of  me. 
Remain  my  pledge,  in  Heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  Port  at  every  step  I  go." 
It  is  this  little  poem  especially  which  links,  in  a  very  delicate  fashion,  those 
old  quatrains  filled  with  submission  to  the  inevitable  with  those  most  recent 
sonnets  of  Lee-Hamilton's,  filled  with  exceeding  rebellion  against  it — ^those 
sonnets  entitled  Mimma  Bella,  the  name  the  kindly  Tuscan  peasants  gave  the 
•'BeautifulBaby/' 

The  appeal  which 

"this  small  rosary  of  rhyme, 
No  rubies,  but  heart's  drops,  no  pearls  but  tears," 
makes,  is  very  potent,  strangely  delicate,  elusive.  No  doubt  part  of  this  potency 
is  because  one  has  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  man's  life,  aside  from  the 
poems  themselves — the  long  years  of  almost  unendurable  torture  of  body,  the 
slow  recovery,  the  short  time  of  complete  happiness,  the  birth  of  his  little 
daughter,  the  all  too  brief  months  of  her  life,  his  own  death  from  grief,  a  little 
later.  But  for  the  most  part  the  appeal  is  made  directly  by  the  sonnets  alone. 
From  two  of  them  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  perfect  joy  of  these  days  in 
the  old,  grey  Florentine  villa — 

"Do  you  recall  the  scent,  the  insects'  whirr, 

Where  we  had  laid  her  in  the  chestnut  shade? 

How  discs  of  sunlight  through  the  bright  leaves  played 

Upon  the  grass,  as  we  bent  over  her  ? 

How  roving  breezes  made  the  bracken  stir 

Beside  her,  while  the  bumble-bee,  arrayed 

In  brown  and  gold,  hummed  round  her,  and  the  glade 

Was  strewn  with  last  year's  chestnuts'  prickly  fur? 
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There  in  the  forest's  ripe  and  fragrant  heat 

She  lay  and  laughed,  and  kicked  her  wee,  bare  feet 

And  stretched  wee  hands  to  grasp  some  woodland  bell ; 

And  played  her  little  games ;  and  when  we  said 

"Cuckoo"  would  lift  her  frock,  and  hide  her  head. 

Which  now,  God  knows,  is  hidden  but  too  well." 
and  again 

**Do  you  remember  how,  with  Fancy's  hand, 

We  shaped  hex  future  as  in  living  clay ; 

Modelled  her  life  .    .    . 

And  how,  before  our  love  could  understand 

What  Fate  was  working,  lo,  we  found  one  day 

The  image  finished  but  as  God's  hand  may." 
On  the  day  that  "the  image  was  finished,"  he  cries  out 

"Oh,  Azrael,  why  tookest  thou  the  child 

'Neath  thy  great  wings  that  lock  as  in  a  vice, 

From  all  that  is  alive  and  warm  and  fond, 

To  where  a  rayless  sun  that  never  smiled 

Looks  down  on  his  own  face  in  the  pale  ice 

Of  vast  and  lifeless  seas  in  the  Beyond  ?" 
It  is  this  cry  of  hopeless  bitterness  which  runs  as  a  somber  woof  throughout 
all  the  clear,  sweet  colors  and  dainty  weaving  of  the  lines ;  which  moves  one 
to  quick  tears ;  which  is  re-echoed  again  and  again,  sometimes  with  exquisite 
imagery,  as  when  he  says 

"Oh,  that  I  knew  thee  playing  'neath  God's  eyes 

With  the  small  souls  of  all  the  dewy  flowers 

That  strewed  thy  grave,  and  died  at  Autumn's  breath ; 

Or  with  the  phantom  of  the  doll  that  lies 

Beside  thee  for  Eternity's  long  hours, 

In  the  dim  nursery  that  men  call  Death." 
The  hopelessness  of  the  Greeks  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  gods  were  stronger 
than  mortals,  the  hopelessness  of  this  man  lies  in  vain  gropings  after  some- 
thing beyond,  which  to  him  is  in 
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"Some  empty  gulf  that  opens  sheer 
And  fathomless,  illumined  by  no  ray." 
The  child  came  into  his  life,  bringing  warmth  and  love,  and  when  it  went  out 
of  his  life  it  took  not  only  these,  but  also  the  hope  that  ever  again  she  could 
come  into  it. 

But  if  one  can  forget  this  for  a  moment,  if  one  tries  not  to  see  the  somber 
woof,  if  one  follows  only  the  clear  and  shining  threads,  one  comes  across 
many  of  them, 

"Two  springs  she  saw, — ^two  radiant  Tuscan  springs 
What  time  the  wild  red  tulips  are  aflame 
In  the  new  wheat,  and  wreaths  of  young  vine  frame 
The  daffodils  that  every  light  breeze  swings : 

And  the  anemones  that  April  brings 
Make  purple  pools,  as  if  Adonis  came 
Just  there  to  die ;  and  Florence  scrolls  her  name 
In  every  blossom  Primavera  flings." 
and  again: 

"What  wast  thou,  little  baby,  that  art  dead — 
A  one  day's  blossom  that  the  hoar-frost  nips  ? 
A  bee  that's  crushed,  the  first  bright  day  it  sips? 
A  small  dropped  gem  that  in  the  earth  we  tread? 

Oh,  'tis  not  hard  to  find  what  thou  wast  like ; 
The  world  is  full  of  fair,  unfinished  things 
That  vanish,  like  a  dawn-admonished  elf." 

Singularly  beautiful  as  this  longest,  most  complete  and  most  intricate — 
and  in  this  it  seems  to  fail  a  little  in  the  simplicity  which  runs  so  finely 
through  all  the  other,  earlier  elegies, — as  this  very  recent  sonnet-sequence  is, 
there  are  three  or  four  verses  of  Stevenson's  which  hold  within  them  all  the 
pathos  and  the  longing  of  these  poems,  all  the  serenity  and  sweetness  of  the 
earlier  ones ;  which  give  one  also  the  sense  of  the  completeness  of  the  child's 
life,  as  a  child,  at  the  same  time  leaving  with  one  regret  for  the  fuller  years 
which  might  have  be«n. 
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"Yet,  O  stricken  heart,  remember,  O  remember 

How  of  human  days  he  lived  the  better  part, 
April  came  to  bloom,  and  never  dim  December 

Breathed  its  killing  chills  upon  the  head  and  heart. 

Doomed  to  know  not  Winter,  only  Spring,  a  being 

Trod  the  flowery  April  blithely  for  a  while. 
Took  his  fill  of  music,  joy  of  thought  and  seeing, 

Came  and  stayed  and  went,  nor  ever  ceased  to  smile. 

Came  and  stayed  and  went,  and  now  when  all  is  finished. 

You  alone  have  crossed  the  melancholy  stream. 
Yours  the  pang,  but  his,  O  his  the  undiminished, 

Undeca3ring  gladness,  undeparted  dream. 

All  that  life  contains  of  torture,  toil  and  treason. 

Shame,  dishonor,  death,  to  him  with  but  a  name. 
Here,  a  boy,  he  dwelt  through  all  the  singing  season 
And  ere  the  day  of  sorrow  departed  as  he  came." 
It  is  with  the  echo  of  this  fine,  clear  call  to  hope  and  courage  that  one 
leaves  the  small,  sweet  garden  with  its  shy,  immortal  color  and  fragrance,  and 
follows  the  winding  path  across  the  wide  field  of  books,  into  the  world  of  men. 

Caroi^ine  Sawyer,  1908. 


WHEN  FIRST  YOU  CAME 

When  first  you  came,  it  was  as  if  a  breeze, 
A  gentle  summer  breeze,  had  blown  my  hair ; 
A  summer  rain,  it  seemed,  had  cooled  the  air 
And  at  the  gate  the  tall  magnolia  trees 
Were  stirred  as  by  some  talisman,  some  name ; 
Your  presence  lingered  after  like  a  dream — 
As  dew-washed  petals  in  the  morning  gleam, 
So  fair  the  mood  you  left,  when  first  you  came. 

Caroune  Ki<ingensmith,  1909. 
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A  FRENCH  CONVENT 

|HE  convent  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  lazy  Loire,  in  the  heart  of  the 
garden  of  France,  the  land  of  old  chateaux.  Long  years  ago,  in 
the  days  of  Clovis,  Saint  Martin  had  founded  there  the  ancient 
monastery  of  Marmontiers,  making  the  ground  forever  holy.  To- 
day, in  the  hill  that  rises  behind  our  dormitories,  caves  dug  out  by 
that  apostle  are  still  objects  of  pilgrimage  for  religious  folk ;  and  in  one  black 
hole  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  glistens  the  miraculous  well  of  Saint  Martin,  always 
cool  in  the  warmest  summer  and  never  frozen  in  the  coldest  winter.  Some  of 
the  caves  were  homes  for  stolid  gardeners  and  their  blue-frocked  children ;  and 
the  chimneys  often  startled  us,  rising  unexpectedly  from  the  smooth  meadow 
on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  gardens  themselves  were  ancient.  There  were  wonderful  allees  of 
old  chenouilles,  knotted  and  twisted  into  a  curious  beauty.  There  were  flowers 
everywhere ;  brilliant  poppy  fields,  and  nodding  mimosa,  and  roses  around  the 
old  chapel,  which  still  bloomed  in  sweet  extravagance  when  the  leaves  had 
long  left  the  trees. 

At  first,  with  all  this  loveliness  outside,  it  was  not  easy  to  follow  rules; 
but  soon  the  regular  life  became  a  habit.  Every  morning  we  were  up  at  six, 
and  went,  in  our  white  veils,  along  corridors  dark  in  winter,  to  Mass  in  the 
candle-lit  chapel.  Our  frugal  breakfast  of  bread  (without  butter)  and  huge 
bowls  of  cocoa  or  milk  tasted  good  to  us  when  we  went  into  the  refectory  an 
hour  later.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  cut  up  into  little  hours  of  class  and  study, 
recreation  and  sewing,  music  and  drawing. 

We  studied  many  things  in  an  old-fashioned,  useless,  but  fascinating,  way. 
We  had  a  little  philosophy  about  "le  vrai,  le  bien,  et  le  beau"  which  none  of 
us  understood  and  which  we  all  loved  because  we  did  not  understand  it.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  literature  which  we  discussed,  and  some  curious 
geography  and  arithmetic.  Our  education  was  antiquated;  but  we  handled 
knowledge  reverently,  what  little  we  did  get,  and  what  we  learned  was  for  our 
souls  as  much  as  for  our  minds,  perhaps  more. 
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The  hours  that  we  spent  in  recreation  seemed  short  enough,  but  they  came 
often,  and  we  played  hard  while  they  lasted.  We  played  ball  games,  and  La- 
crosse, and  later,  when  it  was  hot,  croquet  in  the  cool  green  allees  at  noon. 

We  liked  to  play;  but  the  pleasantest  hour  of  the  day  was  sewing  hour. 
Then,  sitting  under  the  trees  with  some  delicate  lace  in  our  hands,  we  would 
listen  to  one  of  the  nuns  reading  tales  of  chivalry.  Sometimes  we  would  have 
much  to  wonder  over  and  talk  about;  then  she  would  tell  us  in  her  gentle 
way,  about  the  world  outside  the  walls — ^how  wicked  it  was,  and  how  beautiful. 
It  was  comfortable  to  feel  oneself  safe  there  in  the  quiet  old  garden ;  and  yet 
to  be  thrilled  pleasantly  by  the  thought  of  the  mysterious  dangers  that  lurked 
outside. 

In  the  evening,  after  prayers  at  some  shrine  in  the  garden,  we  would 
always  wait  until  the  last  bell  at  the  windows  in  the  dormitory,  watching  the 
stars  and  the  moon  in  the  high  clear  sky.  Then  we  must  hurry  into  our  white 
curtained  cells  to  be  quiet  when  the  Mother  came  to  see  that  each  was  com- 
fortable and  to  give  us  all  her  good-night  blessing. 

Once  in  a  while,  a  feast  day  broke  the  regular  routine.  In  the  dark  of 
ibe  morning  we  went  to  the  grotto  in  the  hill.  The  long  dim  shadows  of  the 
open  orchard  as  we  went,  and  then  those  damp  and  glistening  walls  with  sudden 
dark  recesses  leading  into  the  black  heart  of  the  hill,  all  filled  us  with  mys- 
terious awe,  deepening  as  the  solemn  Mass  went  on.  After  Mass  we  came 
out  again  into  the  broad  sunshine.  Somewhere  in  the  convent  garden  our 
breakfast  was  hidden;  sometimes  a  table  was  spread  in  allees  of  chenouilles, 
sometimes  there  were  baskets  tied  high  in  cherry  trees,  or  hidden  low  among 
the  ferns.  Always  the  hiding-place  was  new  and  delightful.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Monseigneur  TArcheveque  came  from  his  palace  at  Tours  to  say  the  high  Mass 
for  us.  That  was  always  impressive  with  lights  and  flowers,  the  deep  toned 
Gregorian  chants  and,  more  than  all  else,  the  dominating  presence  of  a  vener- 
able and  majestic  priest. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  hour  in  which  we  could  do  what  we  pleased, 
one  free  hour  among  continuous  days  of  duties  and  pleasures  minutely  pre- 
scribed. Later  we  had  a  visit  from  our  beloved  Mother  Superior,  who  always 
brought  some  delicious  treat.  Once  it  was  some  sunny  old  wine  with  all  the 
fragrance  of  invigorating  spring;  more  often  it  was  just  candy — on  ordinary 
days  forbidden  fruit  to  us.  Then  there  were  Vespers  and  Benediction ;  and 
finally  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  a  long  game  of  cache-cache,  with  the  whole  wide 
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gjarden  for  a  hiding  place.  One  side  hid  and  the  other  hunted;  if  one  girl 
among  the  hidden  was  seen  the  whole  side  was  caught.  Once  we  climbed  up 
into  the  grenier  of  the  bam  and  pushed  a  lot  of  sacks  onto  the  trap  door.  We 
thought  that  we  were  safe  and  didn't  mind  their  hearing  us.  But  while  we 
were  dancing  on  that  shaky  floor,  they  got  a  ladder  from  one  of  the  gardeners 
and  climbed  softly  up  to  the  cobwebby  windows.  Of  course  they  had  a  tre- 
mendous start ;  we  had  hardly  gotten  all  the  bags  off  the  door  when  we  heard 
them  singing  at  the  goal.  I  think  it  was  "Marlbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre" 
with  the  somewhat  jeering  refrain, 

"Mais  il  n'en  revient  pas !" 

Contrasting  with  these  feast  days,  were  the  days  of  our  retreat  They  are 
more  unreal  and  shadowy  than  any  other  memories:  days  of  dim  light  and 
sombre  skies,  of  air  burdened  with  incense,  of  hours  spent  in  sorrowful  self- 
communion  or  awesome  wondering  about  the  tremendous  words  of  Death  and 
Eternity  as  we  walked,  black-veiled  and  silent,  in  bare  stone  cloisters.  But  at 
the  end  was  peace — ^not  as  the  world  giveth. 

All  through  the  day  and  night  those  wonderful  women  watched  over  us 
and  gave  us  the  best  that  was  in  them.  They  were  always  joyous,  full  of 
health  and  sweetness  and  love  for  every  one.  Indeed  when  they  were  sad  or 
sick  it  was  terrible  for  us.  Once  the  mistress-general  fell  sick,  whom  wo  all 
knew  best  and  loved  most  dearly.  When  she  was  getting  better  she  sent  for 
some  of  us  and  told  us  how  she  had  missed  us,  and  how  ardently  she  had  desired 
to  com^  back  to  us.  Then,  one  day,  she  called  the  whole  school  together ;  we 
thought  that  she  was  well  again  and  hurried  happily  along  to  the  parlor.  When 
she  came  in  our  joy  went  out  like  a  match  in  the  wind.  She  told  us  that  the 
government  had  decreed  the  exile  of  the  nuns  and  the  confiscation  of  the  con- 
vent. Her  voice  was  clear  and  low ;  but  her  eyes  had  looked  forward  at  the 
long  years  in  foreign  lands,  and  had  seen  France  in  the  new  and  horrible  role 
of  persecutor  of  the  Church.  After  a  little  while,  we  knelt  down  with  her  and 
said  the  Pater  Noster.  "Pardonnez-nous  nos  offenses,  comme  nous  pardonnons 
a  ceux  qui  nous  ont  offenses?"  The  words  came  chokingly  from  those  who 
realized  what  they  meant.  Then  we  went  sadly  away  to  our  interrupted  recrea- 
tion, resolving  not  to  waste  a  moment  of  the  narrow  time  that  was  left  to  us. 

The  last  months  went  quickly  and  soon  left  the  chapel  dismantled  and  the 
garden  desolate.  The  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  government,  in  petty  persecu- 
tion, permitted  them  to  be  gaudily  redecorated  for  a  public  dance  hall  and 
vaudeville  garden  theatre.  Ruth  Evans,  191  i. 
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GOLDEN  GLOWS 

|HERE,  those  ought  to  make  quite  a  good  showing.  They  will  be 
lots  easier  to  carry  if  you  wait  a  minute  and  let  Jessie  tie  a  string 
around  that  last  bunch.  I  think  Myra's  real  bright  to  think  of 
trimming  the  house  with  golden  glows.  They're  such  a  cheerful, 
happy  kind  of  flower  for  a  wedding,  don't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Jenkins?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Jenkins  as  he  took  the  flowers  which  little  Jessie  had 
laboriously  tied  into  great,  stiff  bunches.  "Yes,  and  Myra  says  yellow  is 
John's  favorite  color.  Roses  are  his  favorite  flower,  but  you  can't  get  roses  in 
August.  August  isn't  a  very  good  month  for  weddings.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  golden  glows,  Mrs.  GBiddle.  I  must  hurry  now  so  that  Myra  can  put 
them  in  water  before  dinner  time." 

Mr.  Jenkins  trudged  wearily  down  the  garden  walk,  his  stooped  shoulders 
silhouetted  in  harsh  lines  against  the  masses  of  glaring  yellow  flowers.  Mrs. 
Biddle  watched  him,  her  arms  folded  assertively  before  her,  her  chin  set  in  a 
sternly  determined  line  as  though  she  would  make  up  for  Mr.  Jenkins' 
deficiencies. 

"Jessie,"  she  said,  "Jessie  Biddle,  when  you  grow  up  and  get  married, 
you'll  have  to  let  your  father  and  me  have  our  say  about  who  you  marry  and 
where  he  lives.  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  so  long  as  he's  respectable, — ^though  I 
will  say  I  hope  you'll  do  better  than  Myra  Jenkins, — ^but  he's  got  to  live  in  a 
civilized  and  convenient  part  of  the  world." 

Ten  year  old  Jessie  looked  at  her  mother  in  round-eyed  amazement  at  this 
harangue.    It  seemed  safest  to  agree. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  unconscious  of  the  sympathy  he  was  arousing,  followed  the 
tiny  path  which  led  across  lots  to  his  own  side  gate.  Myra  met  him  at  the 
door.  Her  face  was  hot  from  bending  over  the  fire,  and  her  pinafore  apron  was 
dusty  with  flour. 

"Thank  you,  father,"  she  said ;  "They  look  so  cool  and  fresh,  and  I'm  that 
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hot !  I  can't  take  them  now  because  my  hands  are  all  sticky  with  the  dough. 
Just  fill  that  pail  under  the  kitchen  sink  and  put  them  in  there  until  I  can  te«d 
to  them." 

Mr.  Jenkins  brought  in  the  flowers,  bending  suddenly  to  kiss  Myra's  fore- 
head as  she  held  the  screen  door  open  for  him. 

"You're  the  only  girl  I  ever  saw,  Myra,  whose  hair  curled  tighter  the 
harder  she  worked." 

"Nonsense,  George,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins  from  the  top  of  the  stepladder, 
"you  told  me  that  same  thing  when  we  were  married,  and  John  will — " 

"Oh,  father,"  Myra  interrupted,  "John  had  to  go  to  New  York  and  can't 
get  back  before  that  4.23  train.  I'm  so  sorry,  because  I  wanted  you  to  have 
a  chance  for  a  good  last  talk  with  him  this  afternoon.  He  took  Arthur  with 
him  so  that  he  could  plan  with  him  about  next  year." 

"There's  no  use  getting  Arthur  all  worked  up  about  that  college  business, 
Myra.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we've  used  up  all  the  money  we've  saved, 
except  what's  in  the  Building  Loan.  Even  if  we  had  the  money,  he  never  could 
pass  the  examinations." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  was  covering  the  picture  molding  with  festoons  of  pale  blue 
crepe  paper.  She  hammered  so  viciously  as  she  spoke  that  the  box  of  tacks 
fell  from  the  ladder  and  scattered  its  contents  on  the  floor. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed,  "It's  always  like  that  when  you're  nearly  driven 
to  death  with  work.  Do  help  Myra  pick  them  up,  George.  Here  I  am,  only 
half  way  around,  and  I  ought  to  stop  right  now  and  get  dinner." 

Mr.  Jenkins  meekly  obeyed,  after  depositing  the  golden  glows  upon  the 
sofa. 

"Father,"  said  Myra  from  beneath  the  dining  room  table  where  she  was 
scrambling  for  tacks,  "Father,  you  won't  let  Arthur  give  up  Princeton?" 

The  worried  lines  in  Mr.  Jenkins'  face  deepened.  He  looked  at  his  wife 
as  if  he  hoped  she  might  help  him.  She  met  his  eyes  steadily,  the  squareness  of 
her  chin  warning  him  against  the  temerity  of  a  hopeful  answer.  Mr.  Jenkins 
knew  by  experience  that  the  harder  his  wife  worked,  the  more  heroically 
pessimistic  she  became.  But  Myra  must  be  answered.  This  was  her  wedding 
day,  and  nothing  should  be  said  to  make  her  unhappy. 

"I  think  we  could  borrow  money  on  that  Building  Loan,"  he  said,  afraid 
to  meet  his  wife's  horrified  stare.  She  had  often  told  him  that  the  Building 
and  Loan  investment  was  the  one  bulwark  between  the  family  and  the  poor- 
house. 
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"What  about  those  nineteen  entrance  examinations,  George?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Jenkins  in  the  tone  of  one  who  presents  an  unassailable  argument. 

Her  husband  faltered. 

"I'm  not  strong  on  books/'  he  confessed.  "Commuting  to  New  York 
don't  leave  much  time  for  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  High  School  teachers  are 
real  glad  to  help,  and  I  guess  we'll  manage.  Mr.  Biddle  said  he'd  tutor  Arthur 
in  Greek  this  winter,  so  Tguess  he  can't  fail  in  that." 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  an  almost  medieval  respect  for  the  learning  of  all  clergy- 
uien  in  general  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Biddle  in  particular. 

"Yes,  and  he  can  send  his  Latin  prose  to  me  to  correct,  and  John  and  I 
could  help  him  with  any  algebra  examples  he  had  trouble  with.  I'm  sure  John 
could  lend  him  some  money,  too,  father." 

Myra's  pretty  face  looked  almost  happy  again. 

"Well,  Myra  Belle  Jenkins,"  said  her  mother,  "I  should  hope  a  child  of 
mine  had  more  sense  than  that!  To  talk  of  lending  money  when  you're  just 
setting  up  house-keeping  and  have  got  furniture  to  buy  and  all  your  linen  and 
kitchen  things  to  get!  It's  plain  to  see  you've  never  had  to  make  ends  meet 
for  a  family.  I  guess  it's  time  we  all  had  something  to  eat  before  we  make 
any  more  foolish  suggestions.  Steady  the  ladder,  George,  so  that  I  won't 
break  my  neck  getting  down." 

"Please  don't  come  down,  mother,"  said  Myra,  "I'll  get  the  dinner  in  a 
minute.  The  potatoes  are  boiling  now.  This  room  is  beginning  to  look  real 
pretty.    Please  go  on  and  finish  it." 

"I'll  go  and  shake  down  the  fire,  Myra,"  said  her  father,  glad  to  escape 
from  such  a  highly  charged  atmosphere. 

Dinner  was  not  a  cheerful  meal. 

"These  biscuits  are  great,  Myra,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins. 

"Yes,  we'll  certainly  miss  your  biscuits,"  assented  Mrs.  Jenkins ;  "and  by 
this  time  to-morrow,"  she  added  irrelevantly,  "you'll  be  nearly  to  Detroit." 

Mr.  Jenkins  gripped  his  cup  tightly  as  he  swallowed  his  scalding  tea ;  and 
Myra  tried  to  wink  back  the  tears  and  to  shut  out  thoughts  of  the  long,  long 
miles  between  that  little  new  town  in  Michigan  and  this  old  New  Jersey  village. 
She  looked  at  her  father*s  pale,  tired  face,  and  wondered  why  people  took  it 
for  granted  that  wedding  days  must  mean  happiness. 

Mr.  Jenkins  pushed  back  his  chair.    He  was  beginning  to  realize  that  he 
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was  afraid, — afraid  of  that  inevitable  4.23  train  which  would  bring  John  back 
from  New  York ;  ?if raid  of  Mr.  Biddle  and  those  solemn  words ;  "Whom  God 
hath  joined  together" ;  dreadfully  afraid  of  the  good-byes  that  would  have  to 
be  said  after  that.  He  must  get  away  now  where  he  could  not  sec  Myra  smil- 
ing so  pathetically.  He  wondered  how  he  could  work  through  all  that  after- 
noon if  Myra  kept  smiling  at  him. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  the  golden  glows!"  he  said,  "I'll  go  right  away  and  put 
them  in  water." 

He  picked  up  an  armful  of  wilting  flowers  and  carried  them  into  the 
kitchen.  How  he  hated  them,  and  those  yards  and  yards  of  blue  paper  twisted 
around  everything.  John's  favorite  color!  But  what  a  hideous  thing  a  blue 
and  yellow  wedding  was ! 

**Myra,  is  your  suit-case  packed?"  called  Mrs.  Jenkins  from  her  point  of 
vantage  on  the  step  ladder. 

"Yes,  mother,  everything  is  ready  but  the  golden  glows,  and  I'll  fix  them 
as  soon  as  I  dear  off  the  dishes." 

Mr.  Jenkins  helped  her  to  fill  the  comers  and  bank  the  tables  with  the 
flowers;  and  then  to  twine  them  in  and  out  of  the  bannisters.  Mrs.  Jenkins 
came  to  superintend  the  work. 

"There  won't  be  near  enough  to  finish  up  the  stairs,"  she  said.  "Myra, 
you'd  better  go  over  and  ask  Mrs.  Biddle  to  let  you  have  some  more.  I'd  go 
myself  while  you  finish  here,  but  I  can't  bear  to  ask  that  woman  for  anything. 
She  always  acts  as  if  she  owned  the  earth  and  didn't  care  about  giving  other 
folks  standing  room.  I  wish  you'd  use  your  influence,  George,  to  get  a  new 
minister  here.  It's  high  time  we  showed  the  town  that  the  Milford  Baptist 
Church  can  manage  its  affairs  without  Mrs.  Anthony  Biddle  to  help.  How 
strange  it  is  that  a  good  man  like  Mr.  Biddle  should  have  to  be  tied  down  to  a 
woman  like  that!' 

"Tell  her  you  don't  need  many  more,  Myra,  and  don't  you  let  her  come 
back  with  you  to  see  how  things  look.  She  can  do  more  to  distract  and  upset 
you  when  you're  trying  to  work — Now,  George,  I  wish  you'd  go  down  to  the 
woods  beyond  Highland  Road  and  get  some  big  ferns  to  put  in  this  parlor  fire- 
place. Don't  you  think  it  would  look  nice,  Myra,  to  tie  a  big  blue  bow  to  each 
of  these  andirons?" 

"Oh,  mother,  not  that  ribb<Hi !  Why,  the  blue  doesn't  match  anything  in 
the  room  I" 
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"Very  w^U" — in  an  injured  tone — ,  "I  still  have  some  of  the  crepe  paper 
left,  and  I  suppose  I  can  make  bows  out  of  that.  It  is  really  wonderful  what  a 
person  with  ingenuity  can  do,  if  she  has  enough  crepe  paper." 

"I'd  like  them  better  without  trimmings,  wouldn't  you,  Myra,"  asked  Mr. 
Jenkins.    "The  bows  kind  of  make  me  think  of  neckties." 

Myra  giggled  rather  hysterically;  but  she  was  too  tired  to  make  further 
resistance. 

"Fix  it  just  as  you  like,  mother,"  she  said,  "I  don't  really  care." 

Mr.  Jenkins  watched  her  as  she  crossed  lots  to  Mrs.  Biddle's.  Her  blue 
gingham  dress  with  one  of  John's  roses  tucked  in  the  belt;  and  that  white 
parasol  which  she  had  embroidered  in  the  evenings  while  her  father  read 
Dickens  aloud  to  her !    It  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  to-morrow  at  this  time — 

"Michigan's  a  long  way  off,  isn't  it,  mother?" 

Mrs:  Jenkins  was  engrossed  in  the  blue  bow. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  she  said  tersely,  "and  you'd  better  stop  thinking  about 
it  and  hurry  down  to  get  those  ferns." 

Mrs.  Biddle  said  Mrs.  Jenkins  took  whatever  work  she  had  to  do  too 
seriously.  Mrs.  Jenkins  always  replied  to  such  slander  that  when  she  worked, 
she  worked,  but  she  never  stopped  for  sentiment. 

When  Mr.  Jenkins  got  back  with  the  ferns,  Myra  met  him  at  the  gate. 

"Mother  has  gone  to  He  down,"  she  said,  "and  I  wish  you'd  leave  those 
ferns  on  the  back  porch  and  come  out  in  the  garden  with  me."  She  was  very 
pale,  and  there  was  a  harsh,  almost  cruel  ring  in  her  voice  that  brought  back 
to  Mr.  Jenkins'  mind  vague  echoes  of  the  day  when  his  wife  had  decided  that 
Myra  was  not  strong  enough  to  go  away  to  Trenton  to  Normal  School.  With 
unconscious  defiance,  he  squared  his  shoulders  at  the  menx)ry.  That  he 
yielded  to  her  superior  wisdom  at  most  points,  made  him  loathe  himself  the 
more  completely  when,  at  a  real  crisis,  he  allowed  her  to  carry  off  the  victory. 
Ever  since  that  day  of  Myra's  bitter  rebellion  against  her  nwther's  decision, 
he  had  reproached  himself  for  the  cowardly  role  he  had  played.  Now,  if 
another  crisis  was  on  hand,  he  would  meet  it  like  a  man,  regardless  of  the 
consequences  of  opposing  his  wife. 

He  followed  Myra  down  the  path  beside  the  grape  arbor,  dimly  conscious 
of  the  ruddy,  half-ripe  clusters,  and  of  their  warm  fragrance. 

Then,  across  the  turmoil  of  his  mind,  confused  by  doubt  as  to  what  diffi- 
culty Mrs.  Biddle  could  have  produced,  and  weakened  by  the  sense  of  his  own 
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inadequacy  to  meet  any  difficulty,  there  flashed  a  thought,  distinct  and  sharp 
as  lightning  across  a  black  sky — ^"Something  has  happened  to  John/*  And 
with  that  thought  everything  else  faded  into  such  insignificance  that  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Jenkins  forgot  his  wife ! 

Myra  sat  down  on  the  bench  which  was  built  around  the  old  cherry  tree. 
Her  father  saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  married  to-night,  father,"  she  said. 

Then  it  had  happened !  A  railroad  accident,  probably  I  And  all  the  years 
when  he  had  gone  back  and  forth  in  those  trains  without  a  scratch!  Mr. 
Jenkins  felt  quite  disgusted  with  a  Providence  which  could  kill  Myra's  sweet- 
heart while  it  left  her  useless  father  unscathed.  Ceneath  all  his  disgust,  he  was 
struggling  to  understand  how  the  4.23  could  be  wrecked  before  it  left  Jersey 
City. 

"I  can't  leave  you  and  Arthur  and  mother,  father.  I  belong  here,  not 
with  those  people  in  Michigan/' 

Myra  had  John's  rose  in  her  hand.  It  had  wilted  in  the  sultry,  August 
sunshine.  She  was  pulling  the  petals  off,  one  by  one,  carefully  laying  each  in 
a  handkerchief  spread  on  the  bench  beside  her. 

Her  father  watched  the  process  with  the  drowsy  curiosity  which  a  man, 
freed  from  a  nightmare,  might  feel  in  any  commonplace  detail.  He  had  al- 
most forgotten  Myra's  trouble  in  his  joy  at  finding  John  was,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored from  the  dead ! 

"What  is  it,  dear  ?"  His  new  perspective  of  joy  and  hope  had  so  bright- 
ened the  world  that  even  his  voice  sounded  stronger,  more  confident. 

Myra  slowly  picked  the  last  petal  from  the  rose ;  then  tucked  the  stem  and 
dead  leaves  back  into  her  belt. 

"Father,  Michigan  is  too  far  away.  It  isn't  as  if  I  could  come  home  every 
now  and  then.  Why,  it  might  be  years !  And  I  couldn't  get  here,  even  if  you  were 
sick!  Then  I  ought  to  be  at  home  to  help  Arthur.  As  Mrs.  Biddle  says,  a 
girl's  first  duty  is  to  her  family." 

"But,  Myra,  don't  you  think  you  owe  something  to  John?" 

"I  know," — Myra  was  pulling  at  the  leaves  on  the  rose  stem  and  driving 
the  thorns  against  her  pink  finger  tips, — "Oh,  father,"  she  sobbed,  "That's  just 
it!  It'll  be  dreadful  to  tell  John,  but  I  know  I  can't  marry  him!  I  never 
realized  it  before  this  afternoon.  I  hated  to  tell  you,  but  I  have  been  sort  of 
afraid  all  along  to  leave  home  and  go  so  far  away  to  a  strange  place.    And 
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then  Mrs.  Biddle  showed  me  what  a  terrible  risk  I  was  taking.  Why,  I  don't 
begin  to  know  all  sides  of  John's  character.  Father,  I  don't  even  know  he's 
honest!" 

"Well,  rU  be — "  Mr.  Jenkins  was  such  a  well-trained  husband  that  his 
vocabulary  was  not  equal  to  his  emotions.  Then  his  latent  sense  of  humor  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  laughed  outright. 

"You  can  rest  your  mind  on  that  subject.  Myra,  I've  known  John  since 
he  was  in  knee  pants  and  I  can  tell  you  there  isn't  a  more  out-and-out,  up-and- 
down,  whichever-way-you-want-to-look-at-it,  honest  man  in  the  United  States 
of  America  than  John  Lindsay,  and  I  mean  what  I  say." 

"But,  father,  of  course  I  told  her  I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  Mrs. 
Biddle  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  Milford,  John  was  treasurer  in  the 
Sunday  School  and  there  was  some  trouble  about  the  money,  and — Oh,  father" 
—Myra  was  sobbing  again — "I  do  love  him,  and  I  know  he's  honest,  but  why 
didn't  he  tell  me  about  his  past?" 

Myra  cried  with  the  hopelessness  of  a  tired  child  who  can  imagine  no 
solace  for  her  tears. 

"His  past,  fiddlesticks!"  Mr.  Jenkins  exclaimed,  "I  don't  care  if  she  is  a 
minister's  wife.  I'd  like  to  tell  that  meddlesome  mischief-maker  what  I  think 
of  her !  Now,  listen,  Myra,  dear,"  he  spoke  gently  and  patted  her  hand  as  if 
she  were  a  little  girl  again : 

"I  knew  John  Lindsay  when  his  father  died  and  left  him  to  take  care  of 
himself.  I  watched  him  driving  Lacey's  bakery  wagon;  running  errands; 
sweeping  sidewalks ;  doing  anything  to  earn  enough  pennies  to  keep  him  going 
in  school.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  down  in  Princeton,  earning  every  cent 
of  his  own  expenses  and  helping  out  his  mother  until  she  died.  I  know  how 
he  went  out  West,  and  what  a  record  he's  making  for  himself  there.  Now, 
that's  John  Lindsay's  'past,'  and  it's  a  past  for  any  man  to  be  proud  of.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  your  friend  Mrs.  Biddle  was  trying  to  get  you  excited  about. 

"Before  John  went  to  college,  he  used  to  help  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
he  was  treasurer  one  year.  You  were  only  a  little  girl,  so  you'd  hardly  re- 
member. Since  I  was  Superintendent  then,  I  know  all  about  it — more  than 
Mrs.  Biddle  knows  even  if  her  husband  has  been  telling  her  more  than  he  had 
any  business  to  tell  anybody.  Well,  one  month  we  couldn't  make  the  accounts 
come  straight  and  it  worried  us  all  a  good  deal.  Of  course  we  kept  still  about 
it.    At  least  I  did ;  and  I  gave  Mr.  Biddle  credit  for  the  same  amount  of  sense. 
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We  looked  matters  over  and  we  couldn't  find  where  the  money  went  to,  until 
one  day,  up  came  the  primary  teacher  and  asked  me  to  please  get  Mr.  Lindsay's 
key  to  the  drawer  where  the  oflFerings  were  kept,  since  she'd  lost  hers  and 
needed  some  money  to  get  a  new  set  of  birthday  cards  for  the  babies.  When 
I  asked  where  she  got  the  key,  she  said  she  had  had  a  duplicate  one  for  a  long 
time,  and  when  we  started  that  new  card  system,  she  just  took  a  little  money 
out  of  the  drawer  whenever  the  yoimgsters  ran  short  of  cards.  Of  course,  we 
explained  to  her  that  that  was  a  rather  confusing  way  of  doing  business ;  and 
I  thanked  my  lucky  stars  that  most  of  the  women  I  knew  had  better  sense 
than  that ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  whole  matter." 

If  the  minister's  wife  had  seen  Myra  then,  she  would  have  concluded  that 
Mrs.  Jenkins  did  not  have  all  the  temper  in  the  family. 

"Then  Mrs.  Biddle  told  me  a  deliberate  lie?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  Ministers'  wives  don't  lie!"  Mr.  Jenkins'  orthodox  soul 
rather  recoiled  at  the  thought. 

"I  noticed  this  morning  that  she  was  wasting  considerable  pity  on  me. 
She  probably  thought  she  could  manage  this  point  better  than  your  mother. 
I  don't  believe  she  ever  forgives  her  for  'managing  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society' 
as  she  calls  it." 

Myra  smiled  a  faint  glimmer  of  a  smile  and  spilled  the  rose  petals  into  her 
lap  so  that  she  could  dry  her  eyes  on  her  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Jenkins  felt  that  his  duty  was  not  quite  done. 

"I'm  a  poor  sort  of  a  man,  Myra,"  he  said,  "and  I  haven't  got  the  gift  of 
speech  like  your  mother,  but  I'm  going  to  stop  you  now  from  doing  anything 
foolish.  John's  the  right  sort  of  man,  and  he  loves  you.  Of  course  we'll  be 
lonely,  but  then,  there'll  always  be  some  people  lonely  while  other  people  are 
happy.  Didn't  I  take  your  mother  from  her  mother  and  father  when  I  married 
her?  That's  your  side  of  it.  Now  our  side  of  it  is,  that  we're  going  to  learn 
to  keep  house  without  you.  Mother  will  soon  be  making  better  biscuits  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of  making," —  Mr.  Jenkins  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  really  believed  this, — "and  I'm  going  to  take  Arthur  by  the  collar  and  push 
him  into  college  if  I  have  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin  and  mortgage  the  house 
to  do  it !    Feel  better  about  going  now,  little  girl  ?" 

Myra  lifted  her  tear-stained  face  and  kissed  him. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  father,  dear.  I  have  been  very  foolish,  but  you 
have  helped  me  to  love  John  even  more  than  before." 
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"And  I  shall  be  happier  all  my  life,"  said  her  father,  "because  I  have  been 
able  to  make  one  hard  place  smoother  for  my  daughter.  Come  now,  let  us 
go  into  the  house  before  your  mother  has  sent  out  the  town  crier  to  find  us." 

But  Myra  was  not  listening. 

"Don't  you  hear  the  4.23  whistling  for  Bemardston  ?"  she  said.  "I  must 
run  and  wash  my  face  so  that  John  won't  know  I've  been  crying.  We'll  keep 
this  for  our  very  own  secret,  won't  we?  And  when  I'm  lonely,  I'll  think  of 
the  times  you're  coming  to  visit  me." 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  Arthur's  through  Princeton,  we  can  begin  to  save  for 
that,"  said  her  father  as  he  followed  her  into  the  house. 

"Far  down  the  road  he  could  see  John  hurrying  from  the  train — ^big,  broad- 
shouldered  John,  bringing  with  him  a  handful  of  yellow  tea-roses.  Weddings 
in  August,  when  plenty  of  roses  cost  too  much!  So  many  things  cost  too 
much — ^happiness  for  those  you  love,  and  roses,  and  tickets  to  Michigan — 
Mr.  Jenkins  smiled  whimsically  to  himself  as  he  entered  the  hall  and  saw  the 
gay  profusion  of  wilting  golden  glows. 

Lesue  Conner,  1909. 


IN  NOVEMBER 

Far  through  the  trees,  a  brush  fire's  crackling  blaze 
'Round  blackened  trunks  at  "Come  and  find  me"  plays ; 
The  air  is  sweet  and  moist  and  very  still. 
And  all  about  us  hangs  the  autumn  haze. 

The  gay  fire  dies,  with  twilight  in  its  stead ; 

A  quick  gust  blows  the  gray  boughs  overhead, 

The  last  leaves  fall — ^but  we  are  not  afraid, 

For  Love  would  linger,  though  the  world  were  dead ! 

Mary  Lewis,  1909. 
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THE  GIRL,  THE  MAN,  AND  THE  TEASPOON 

rT  was  very  cosy  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  old  farmhouse  with  the 
rain  falling  fast  outside  and  spattering  in  occasional  gusts  on  the 
window  panes,  while  a  tiny  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth  dispelled 
any  gloom  which  the  dull  autumn  weather  might  have  cast  over 
the  two  occupants  of  the  room.  Young  Mrs.  Western  and  her 
chum,  Cynthia  Lane,  who  was  making  her  a  week's  visit,  were  discussing  col- 
lege days  together  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  most  delightful  exchange  of 
reminiscences  when  their  peaceful  chat  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  terrible 
clamor.  The  guest  jumped  up  in  amazement  at  the  strange  noise,  for  it 
sounded  as  if  a  dozen  alarm  clocks  were  going  off  at  once,  but  her  hostess 
merely  laid  down  her  sewing  with  an  impatient  sigh. 

"It's  the.  front  door  bell,"  she  exclaimed,  "It  was  out  of  order  when  we  first 
came,  but  Phil  has  fixed  it  so  that  it  rings  beautifully  now.  We  can  hear  it  all 
over  the  house.  I  wonder  who  can  have  come  to  interrupt  us  on  such  a  stormy 
day?" 

So  saying  she  left  the  room,  to  return  in  a  few  moments  looking  very 
troubled. 

"A  telegram  has  come  from  Lucile  saying  that  Mother  is  sick  and  she  wants 
me  to  come  at  once.  I  know  that  Lucile  is  easily  excited,  so  perhaps  the  matter 
is  not  serious,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  must  go.  Yet  I  can't  bear  to  leave  you  here 
alone." 

Helen  Western  paused  and  looked  appealingly  at  her  friend.  Cynthia  rose 
to  the  occasion  at  once. 

"Of  course  you  must  go,  dear,"  she  cried,  "don't  think  of  me  for  a  moment. 
Phil  will  be  at  home  at  six  and  he  will  have  to  put  up  with  my  company  for  one 
evening  at  least.  I  will  harness  the  horse  while  you  are  getting  ready,  and  drive 
you  to  the  four-thirty  train.  There,  don't  look  so  worried.  Everything  will  be 
all  right  here  and  I  dare  say  you  will  be  home  again  to-morrow.  Lucile  probably 
sent  the  telegram  on  a  moment's  impulse  and  is  sorry  already.  However,  it 
will  do  you  good  to  see  your  mother  and  be  assured  yourself  that  nothing  serious 
is  the  matter.    Run  and  get  ready  and  I'll  have  the  team  at  the  door  in  a  jiffy." 
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After  some  hesitation  and  remonstrance  Helen  yielded  to  her  friend's  advice 
and  the  two  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  village.  Cynthia  received  and 
promised  to  remember  innumerable  messages  to  the  deserted  husband,  and 
pledged  herself  to  cook  his  oat-meal  and  coffee  by  the  most  approved  methods, 
and  to  conduct  herself  as  a  model  housewife  until  Helen  should  return.  She 
saw  her  friend  safely  on  the  train  and  left  her  in  a  comparatively  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  feeling  that  after  all  it  was  a  Providence  that  the  message  came  while 
Cynthia  was  with  her,  since  Phil  would  now  receive  good  care  during  her 
absence. 

As  Cynthia  was  passing  through  the  village  on  the  way  home,  a  man  ran 
out  from  the  drug  store  and  accosted  her.  "You're  staying  at  the  Western's, 
aren't  you?  Mr.  Western  has  just  telephoned  to  his  wife  and  we  were  going 
to  send  the  message  up,  but  you  can  take  it  just  as  well.  He  says  he'll  not  be 
home  till  midnight  and  maybe  not  at  all.  Is  detained  by  important  business. 
She'll  understand — ^that's  all.    Glad  I  happened  to  see  you.    Good  day !" 

Cynthia  drove  on,  pondering  the  message.  After  all  there  was  nothing  she 
could  do,  and  having  always  considered  herself  as  very  courageous  she  did  not 
in  the  least  fear  spending  the  evening  and  perhaps  the  night  alone,  even  in 
such  a  solitary  place  as  the  Western's  little  farm  house.  By  the  time  she  had 
stabled  the  horse  and  entered  the  house  it  was  almost  dark,  and  the  rain  was 
falling  faster  and  faster.  The  house  seemed  chill  and  lonely,  and  very,  very 
quiet.  Cynthia  tried  to  cheer  herself  up  by  whistling  as  she  walked  about  the 
kitchen  and  rummaged  in  the  pantry  for  supplies  for  her  supper.  She  laid  out 
a  very  appetizing  meal  on  the  kitchen  table,  but  before  sitting  down  to  eat  it  she 
lit  all  the  lamps,  which  stood  in  a  shining  row  on  the  mantel.  As  there  were 
six  of  them  their  light  sent  the  shadows  in  the  corners  of  the  room  scurrying 
away,  and  cheered  by  their  friendly  beams  Cynthia  ate  her  repast  in  comfort. 

When  it  was  finished  and  the  dishes  washed  and  put  away,  Cynthia  took 
one  of  the  lamps  and  made  a  careful  tour  of  inspection  throughout  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house,  securely  locking  all  the  doors  and  windows.  At  first  she  was 
a  little  confused  by  the  great  number  of  patent  locks  and  bolts  which  she  found, 
but  she  at  last  remembered  that  Phil  was  said  to  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  inventive  genius ;  and  adding  to  this  clue  Helen's  fear  of  burglars,  she  soon 
guessed  the  reason  for  this  rather  peculiar  means  of  barricading  the  old  farm 
house.  She  hoped,  with  a  half  smile,  that  Phil's  bolts  would  as  effectively  fulfil 
their  purpose  as  his  doorbell  did. 
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After  thus  making  herself  secure  Cynthia  took  some  of  the  lamps  to  the 
sitting  room  and  stirring  up  the  fire  sat  down  to  read.  For  a  long  time  she  sat 
there,  engrossed  in  her  book,  while  the  clock  ticked  away,  and  outside  the  storm 
increased  steadily.  At  last  she  laid  down  the  story,  completed,  and  sat  gazing 
into  the  fire  and  listening  to  the  wild  wind  that  was  dashing  the  drops  against 
the  panes  and  sweeping  with  shridcs  around  the  eaves  of  the  old  house.  After 
vaiting  and  listening  for  what  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  moans  of  the  storm, 
even  Cynthia's  strong  young  nerves  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  she  determined 
to  go  to  bed  and  forget  her  loneliness  in  sleep,  for  she  began  to  fear  that  Phil 
would  not  come  out  from  town  in  such  a  storm. 

However  she  did  not  put  out  the  lights,  but  taking  one,  mounted  the  stairs. 
She  had  decided  to  occupy  Helen's  room,  for  it  was  in  the  front  of  the  house 
and  did  not  seem  so  large  and  lonely  as  her  own.  She  placed  the  lamp  on  the 
bureau  and  looked  about.  The  furniture  here,  as  in  all  the  rooms,  was  old 
fashioned ;  but  the  bed,  instead  of  being  a  high  four-poster  like  that  in  the  guest 
chamber,  was  very  low  and  the  fringes  of  the  white  spread  which  covered  it 
swept  the  floor. 

Slowly  Cynthia  let  down  her  hair  and  braided  it,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  listen  to  the  wind  which  swept  with  ever-increasing  violence  about  the 
house.  Every  moment  the  girl  felt  herself  becoming  more  nervous.  Half 
absent-mindedly  she  pulled  open  the  top  bureau  drawer  and  gave  a  start  at  what 
she  saw  there,  for,  lying  on  top  of  her  friend's  laces  and  ribbons  was  a  shining 
nickel-plated  revolver.  Cynthia  picked  it  up  and  examined  it  and  when  she 
closed  the  drawer  she  did  not  replace  the  pistol.  Although  she  laughed  at  her- 
self for  it,  the  possession  of  the  weapon  seemed  to  give  her  confidence^ 

But  before  she  continued  her  preparations  for  bed  C)mthia  was  moved  to 
an  act,  of  which  in  all  her  life  before  she  had  seldom  been  guilty.  Placing  the 
lamp  on  the  floor,  Cynthia  Lane,  the  dignified,  the  strong-minded  Cynthia, 
looked  under  the  bed.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  white  fringes ;  and 
the  girl,  kneeling  and  peeping  anxiously  under  them,  looked  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  a  man. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  surprised.  Certainly 
Cynthia  was  the  calmer.  Jumping  quickly  to  her  feet  she  seized  the  revolver 
from  the  bureau,  and  then  peering  under  the  bed  again  and  displaying  her 
weapon  in  the  most  threatening  manner  she  cried, 

"Come  out,  at  once  I" 
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The  man  under  the  bed  seemed  about  to  obey,  and  Cynthia  rose  to  her  feet 
to  await  him.  A  muffled  sound  of  struggling  and  some  smothered  ejaculations 
floated  to  her  ears,  but  the  man  failed  to  appear.    Cynthia  stamped  her  foot. 

"Come  out,  I  say,  at  once,  or  I  shall  use  the  revolver !" 

A  voice  issued  from  beneath  the  bed.    "I  can't  get  out,  Tm  caught." 

Cynthia  gasped.  "Do  you  mean  you  are  stuck  ?"  she  asked.  "You  must  be 
a  very  large  man.  In  fact  I  don't  believe  any  man  could  be  large  enough  to  get 
stuck  under  that  bed  even  if  it  is  low.    You  are  trying  to  deceive  me ;  come  out !" 

What  sounded  almost  like  a  chuckle  came  from  the  bed.  "I'm  not  stuck," 
said  the  voice.  "I'm  caught.  By  a  hook  or  something  in  my  coat.  I  can't  get 
off  the  thing.  Please  believe  me,  I  would  come  if  I  could,  for  it  is  very  uncom- 
fortable here." 

Suddenly  light  flashed  upon  Cynthia.  Evidently  Phil's  inventions  for 
protection  had  gone  as  far  as  a  burglar  trap  under  the  bed.  In  spite  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  occasion  Cynthia  laughed  outright  and  could  not  resist  a  peep 
at  the  burglar. 

"Are  you  really  caught  ?"  she  asked,  prostrating  herself  on  the  floor  to  get 
a  good  view. 

The  eyes  of  the  burglar  looked  at  her  reproachfully  from  the  gloom. 
"Don't  I  look  it?"  he  replied.    "Won't  you  please  let  me  out?" 

Cynthia  considered.    "Is  it  very  uncomfortable  ?" 

"Very!" 

"WelV,  if  I  do  get  you  out,  will  you  behave  ?" 

"Like  an  angel!" 

The  girl  frowned.  The  burglar  sounded  a  trifle  impertinent  and  his  voice 
was  very  young.    "I  guess  I  had  better  let  you  stay  until  Phil  comes." 

A  groan  was  her  response.  "Oh  please,  please  don't  be  so  cruel.  My  col- 
lar is  caught  so  tight  that  I'm  almost  choked.  Please  let  me  out  and  I  will 
explain  the  whole  situation." 

Cynthia  pondered,  then  she  slowly  began  to  open  the  bed.  Investigation 
beneath  the  mattress  soon  revealed  a  spring  which  she  felt  sure  would  release 
the  clutch  on  the  burglar.  With  one  hand  she  grasped  the  revolver  more  firmly 
and  said  in  a  voice  which  she  strove  to  make  very  stern,  "I  am  going  to  trust  to 
your  honor  to  behave  yourself  if  I  let  you  out.  If  you  fail  to  do  so  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  use  my  weapon."    So  saying  she  pressed  the  spring,  the  hooks  in 
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the  burglar's  coat-collar  loosened  their  hold,  and  he  crawled  forth  and  stood 
before  her. 

As  she  had  expect«ed,  he  was  young  and  his  grey  eyes  had  laughter  in  them 
although  his  lips  were  sober.  He  was  dressed  in  clothes  which  had  evidently 
borne  much  rough  wear  and  weather  but  which  had  about  them  a  certain  air  of 
distinction  that  one  does  not  ordinarily  expect  to  find  in  the  raiment  of  a  bur- 
glar. The  girl  looked  at  him  curiously,  then,  recollecting  herself,  she  raised 
the  revolver,  although  with  a  somewhat  shaking  hand.  "As  you  know,"  she 
said,  "I  have  a  perfect  right  to  turn  you  over  to  the  police,  but  as  you  are  very 
young  and — ^and  the  police  aren't  very  convenient,  I  am  going  to  let  you  go, 
only  you  must  go  right  away  and  you  must  not  stay  anywhere  near  the  house. 
I  will  show  you  the  way  out.    Go  ahead." 

She  had  a  vague  feeling  as  she  spoke  that  she  was  enacting  some  well- 
known  story  or  play  and  longed  to  pinch  herself  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
really  she  who  was  thus  boldly  ordering  a  burglar  about. 

She  was  certainly  making  considerable  impression  on  the  man,  for  he  was 
eyeing  her  nervously,  and  backing  away  as  she  approached.  Suddenly  he  burst 
out  excitedly.  "Do  be  careful,  please!  Is  that  gun  loaded?  Oh,  I  say,  hadn't 
you  better  give  it  to  me  ?    Do  look  out !" 

Cynthia  stared  at  him  haughtily.  "Are  you  crazy?"  she  asked.  "I  hardly 
think  I  shall  give  you  this  revolver,  which  certainly  is  loaded.  What  is  the 
matter?    I  never  saw  a  man  so  afraid  of  a  gun  before." 

"I'm  not — ^always,"  murmured  the  burglar  half  apologetically.  "There, 
that  is  better.  My  dear  young  lady,  I  promised  to  explain  this  situation  satis- 
factorily after  I  came  from  under  the  bed,  and  if  you  will  sit  down  and  have  a 
little  patience  I  think  I  can  do  so." 

Cynthia  shook  her  head.    "I  insist  that  you  leave  the  house  immediately." 

Meekly  the  man  preceded  ber  down  stairs,  but  when  he  came  into  the 
brightly  lighted  sitting  room  Cynthia  stopped  him.  "Wait,"  she  said,  "I  have 
forgotten  something.  I  must  search  you.  Probably  you  stowed  all  Helen's 
jewels  away  in  your  pocket  before  you  went  under  that  bed.  Turn  your  poc- 
kets out  on  this  table,  please." 

The  burglar  actually  blushed.  "I  assure  you,"  he  said,  "I  have  no  jewels. 
I  didn't  have  time— Oh  hang  it  all,  do  let  me  explain !" 

"I  think  no  explanation  is  needed,"  said  his  captor.  "Empty  your  pockets," 
and  she  again  brandished  the  revolver.    The  burglar  complied  and  brought  to 
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light,  not  the  jewels,  but  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends,  among  which  the  only 
objects  of  importance  were  a  silver  teaspoon  and  a  fat  leather  pocket  book. 
Upon  these  Cynthia  pounced.  "I  knew  it,"  she  cried,  "Helen's  monogram 
spoon  and  Phil's  purse.  You  wretch,  I  declare  I  ought  to  turn  you  over  to  the 
police,  or  perhaps,"  sarcastically,  "yo"  still  have  an  explanation?" 

The  young  man  made  an  eager  gesture  of  assent.  "I  have  indeed,"  he 
cried,  "Won't  you  please  listen?  It  would  be  cruel  to  turn  me  out  into  the 
storm  when  I  am  quite  innocent." 

Cynthia  hesitated  and  was  lost.  She  pointed  to  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and 
when  he  had  seated  himself,  pulled  another  opposite  him  and  placing  the  purse, 
spoon  and  revolver  on  the  table  within  reach  of  her  hand,  sat  down  and  said, 
"Very  well ;  tell  it  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I  shan't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

Thus  encouraged  the  burglar  began.  "I  was  on  my  way  to  see  a  friend 
whom  I  believed  had  a  farm  near  here,  but  I  must  have  missed  the  way  for  I 
could  not  find  the  place.  Instead,  about  five  o'clock,  wet  through  and  hungry 
as  a  bear,  I  chanced  upon  this  house,  apparently  deserted.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  did  force  an  entrance  through  a  back  window,  believing  that  the  family 
were  away,  and  hoping  to  find  refreshment  and  shelter  from  the  storm.  While 
I  was  indulging  in  a  dish  of  peach  preserve,  however,  I  heard  some  one  at  the 
back  door  and,  startled,  I  very  foolishly  stuck  the  spoon  in  my  pocket,  fled 
upstairs  and  dove  under  that  bed.    Why  I  remained  there  you  yourself  know." 

He  paused.  Cynthia  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  then  at  the  spoon  and 
the  pocket  book.    She  handled  the  former  carefully.    "It  doesn't  look  sticky." 

"The  preserve  was  awfully  good." 

"That  doesn't  explain  Phil's  pocket  book." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "but  that  isn't  Phil's  pocket  book.    It's  mine." 

"It's  just  like  his." 

"I  bought  it  at  a  bargain  counter." 

She  lodced  at  him  sharply.    "Phil's  was  a  present  from  his  wife." 

"Oh!" 

"I'm  going  to  look  inside,"  she  said. 

"Do,"  he  replied,  shoving  it  over. 

She  opened  it,  but  beside  a  roll  of  bills  and  some  loose  change  it  contained 
nothing.  Again  she  glanced  at  him,  then  tossing  down  the  purse,  said  smiling, 
"I  believe  you  at  last,  although  it  was  a  very  curious  series  of  events  that 
brought  you  under  my  suspicion.  I'm  glad  now  that  I  didn't  shoot  you.  Why, 
where  is  the  revolver?" 
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He  was  standing  now,  smiling  down  at  her.  "Oh,  I  put  it  on  the  mantel," 
he  said,  "It  made  me  rather  nervous,  you  know,  to  see  you  wave  it  around.  But 
now  that  I  have  been  allowed  my  explanation  I  must  go.  How  far  is  it  to  town, 
please  ?" 

"It  is  five  miles  at  least  to  any  hotel,"  said  the  girl.  "Perhaps  after  all 
you  had  better  stay  here.  Phil  may  come  on  the  midnight  train  and  I  know  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  you." 

The  young  man  smiled  but  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  replied,  "I  had  no 
business  to  come  in  here  in  the  first  place  and  frighten  you  half  to  death, 
although  you  were  mighty  plucky  about  it.  Besides  I  don't  think  Phil  and  I 
would  get  on.  I  should  be  inclined  to  pitch  into  him  for  leaving  his  wife  all 
alone  in  such  a  solitary  place." 

Cynthia  blushed  furiously.    "He  doesn't  do  it  very  often." 

"I  should  hope  not!    Well,  good-bye.    I  shall  never  cease  to  bless  you  for 

letting  me  out  of  the  burglar  trap." 

He  stepped  to  the  door.    The  girl  arose  a  trifle  unsteadily.  "Please,"  she 

said,  "I  hope  you  won't  think  me  strange,  but  would  you  mind  staying  until 

Phil  comes?    I  fear  I  am  a  little  upset  by  tonight's  adventures  and  it  is  very 

lonely  waiting  and  listening  to  the  storm." 

The  young  man  came  back  to  the  fire  immediately  and  stood  looking  at  her. 
"Indeed,"  be  said,  "I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  stay  if  you  will  consider 
me  as  a  protection  instead  of  a  danger." 

They  sat  down  again  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  moments  flew  quickly  by 
while  the  two  chatted  away  as  if  they  had  always  been  friends.  The  little  clock 
on  the  mantel  sounded  the  hours  one  after  another,  and  Cynthia  began  to  fear 
that  Phil  was  not  coming.  One  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  half-past  two,  three.  The 
conversation  began  to  flag,  although  the  man  gallantly  attempted  to  keep  it  up. 
Outside  the  wind  still  shrieked  and  the  rain  tapped  noisily  at  the  windows.  Little 
by  little  the  girl's  remarks  grew  fewer  and  fewer.  In  spite  of  herself  her  eyes 
were  getting  heavy.  The  man  stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  her.  Her  head  was 
drooping,  her  long  hair,  still  in  its  loose  braid,  almost  hid  her  face,  but  he  was 
sure  the  eyelids  were  drooping  too.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  her  soft  breath- 
ing assured  him  that  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

When  Cynthia  awoke,  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn  was  peeping  in  at  the 
window.    The  fire  had  died  on  the  hearth  and  the  room  was  cold;  the  door  was 
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swinging  back  and  forth  as  if  blown  by  a  draught.  Cynthia  felt  stiff  and  a  trifle 
dazed.  Little  by  little  the  memory  of  last  night's  scenes  came  back  to  her.  She 
looked  about  for  her  companion  but  he  had  quite  disappeared  and  with  him — 
alas — ^had  gone  the  pocket  bclok  so  much  like  Phil's  and  all  the  little  monogram 
spoons. 

Eleanor  Horne,  1910. 


SLIP  SHEETS 

POPPIES 

I  lay  upon  my  narrow  bed, 

Weary  of  body  and  of  brain, 

I  longed  for  peace,  for  rest,  for  sleep, 

Relief  from  sorrow,  grief,  and  pain. 

With  feverish  lips  and  heavy  eyes, 
Within  that  darkened  room  I  lay. 
The  hours  passed,  I  know  not  how ; 
They  passed.  'Tis  all  that  I  can  say. 

And  then  I  raised  my  heavy  lids, 
A  lovely  vision  met  my  eyes, 
A  host  of  poppies,  flaming  bright 
With  color  from  the  western  skies. 

I  thought  of  fields  with  growing  wheat 
That  stole  the  sun's  own  radiance. 
I  thought  of  skies,  of  singing  winds. 
Which  made  the  poppies  laugh  and  dance. 

I  thought  of  childish  fingers  soft, 

That  plucked  them  as  they  danced  and  sang ; 

I  saw  the  children,  warm  and  fair, 

The  darkened  room  with  laughter  rang. 


\ 
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The  children  led  me  to  low  pools 
And  in  their  waters  dark  and  deep, 
I  looked  for  poppy  faces  fair, 
And  found,  unknowingly,  sweet  sleep. 

EuzABETH  Hart,  191 2. 


WEARINESS. 


Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  when  all  the  shadows  were  a  deep  blue,  an 
old  man  passed  me,  driving  his  homely,  jolting  tip  cart.  The  horse  toiled 
wearily  on,  his  coat  shaggy  and  his  harness  not  in  the  best  condition.  The  tip 
cart  itself  was  a  grimy  blue,  as  were  the  overalls  of  its  occupant ;  but  both  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  blue  shadows  which  were  fast  deepening  into 
night.  The  driver's  entire  attitude  betokened  weariness;  his  shoulders  were 
bent  and  his  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast.  But  his  face  was  ideal.  It  was  a  tired 
face,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  clean ;  nor  were  the  features  exquisitely  moulded. 
But  what  did  that  matter?  The  expression  was  beautiful — calm,  kind,  and 
patient.  The  man,  horse,  and  wagon  all  seemed  one,  one  with  themselves  and 
with  the  closing  day.  Dorothy  Gerould,  191 2. 


THE  NIGHT  SPELL. 


I  can  remember  as  one  of  the  strange  uncommunicative  fascinations  of 
my  childhood,  waking  up  suddenly  again  and  again  and  pulling  myself  up  in 
bed  to  look  from  the  window  out  on  the  night.  The  strange  beauty  of  night 
charmed  me ;  the  charm  has  never  died  out  of  my  blood.  Some  women  have 
the  restlessness  of  the  sea  in  their  veins  and,  living  sheltered  lives,  or  wander- 
ing homeless,  are  always  possessed  of  a  troubled  longing  for  the  great  moving 
waters ;  for  the  fresh  taint  of  the  brine  on  the  air,  and  the  pound  of  the  break- 
ers, and  the  sight  of  the  vast  reaches  of  the  sea.  Some  people,  bom  on  the 
plains,  and  perhaps  exiled,  crave  the  freedom  of  the  dull  monotonous  wastes, 
stretching  out  to  the  low  horizon,  and  the  mighty  pageants  of  the  clouds.  Then, 
like  Kipling's  hillmen,  there  are  people  of  simple,  elemental  passions,  who,  as 
they  age  toward  death,  instinctively  turn  their  faces  to  the  mountains,  yearning 
for  the  enveloping  peace  of  mountain  silence  and  mountain  solitude. 
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I  had  thought  when  I  read,  as  a  child,  of  primitive  peoples  in  German  folk- 
lore, who  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  rain,  that  I,  if  I  had  lived 
then,  would  have  worshipped,  at  least  secretly,  the  moon;  and  this  moon- 
worship  seems  to  me  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  strange  fascination  that  night 
has  for  me. 

Each  night  has  a  new  element  of  loveliness,  as  strange  and  fleeting  as  the 
changes  of  the  clouds  or  the  changes  of  the  sea.  Each  night  seems  as  myster- 
ious as  night  when  it  fell  for  the  first  time  on  the  earth.  Night  on  still  waters 
with  the  curving  hills  around  you  like  the  rim  of  a  bowl,  and  the  curving  heav- 
ens above — ^the  great  cold  stars,  softened  and  magnified  in  the  quivering  mirror 
of  the  lake;  the  shore  trees,  stretching  their  shadows  like  intricate  lace  work 
over  the  dim  waste  of  it  all  under  a  clouded  sky ;  the  moon  trailing  across  the 
pale  face  of  the  waters  a  flame-white  light  like  the  light  on  the  face  of 
one  who  has  waited  and  at  last  beholds!  Night  in  the  fields,  the  fleeting 
beauty  of  the  heavens — now  fair  and  wide  and  bare;  now  ribbed  with  low- 
lying  bars  of  grey ;  now  dappled  in  silver  glory ;  now  paved  with  broken  clouds, 
a  wonderful  soft-colored  mosaic !  Night  in  the  forest — ^you  feel  a  more  intimate 
beauty,  a  beauty  that  envelopes  you  in  the  earth-bending  branches  of  the  trees, 
the  rapt  hush  of  the  pines,  under  a  dull,  windless  sky.  Now  the  forest  has  the 
subdued  charm  of  a  grey  day  at  sea — ^now  the  moon  brushes  the  veil  from  her 
strange  face,  and,  as  if  on  the  flood  of  light,  white  angels  sweep  softly  down 
the  dim  aisles  of  the  forest  on  their  great  silent  wings,  to  sing  broken  cadences 
to  the  wind  music  of  the  pines. 

Always  the  charm  of  night  is  strange  and  subtle  and  complex  and 
poignant  with  the  sweet,  aching  poignancy  of  disembodied  music  and  subtle 
and  complex  in  its  essence  of  moonshine  and  star  shine  and  pine  music  and 
pine  shade  and  cloud  change  and  water  sheen.  "Night" — it  has  the  inherent 
music  that  lies  hidden  deep  within  certain  words — within  pale  gold  and  ivory 
and  jade  and  silver  and  crystal ;  and  within  strange  old  gardens ;  and  within 
the  names  of  some  frail  exotic  flowers.  You  can  say  of  the  trees  or  the  rivers 
or  the  mountains,  or  the  fields,  just  this  or  this  pleases  me ;  this  grey  line  of 
willows,  this  white  circle  of  birches,  this  fawn  dappled  beech,  this  deep  rooted 
oak,  this  sun-warmed  forest  opening,  this  aster-ladened  hill,  this  darkling  river, 
this  speckled  stream,  this  amber  pool ;  but  of  night  you  can  only  say :  it  puts  a 
spell  on  me. 

CoRiNNK  Crane,  191  i. 
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EDITORIAL 

It  was,  aforetime,  our  earnest  conviction  that  the  purpose  of  higher  edu- 
cation was  to  make  "well-rounded"  people.  This  figurative  expression  we 
rather  literally  interpreted  to  mean  the  lopping  off  of  individual  angles  and 
projections  of  character  and  the  planing  smooth  of  all  irregular  surfaces  until 
they  fell  into  the  comprehensive  curve  of  the  approved  "line  of  beauty."  "Nar- 
rowing," "provincialism,"  "one-sidedness"  we  prayed  piously  to  be  freed  from ; 
and  now,  with  still  deeper  emotion,  we  ask  pardon  of  those  worthy  qualities  for 
our  former  abuse  of  them.  If  we  all  had  the  capacity  for  knowledge  and  devel- 
opment of  a  Pascal  or  a  Franklin,  the  "well-rounded"  theory  would  undoubtedly 
hold  and  our  minds  would  bulge  into  a  comely  rotundity  as  the  best  possible 
means  of  holding  the  great  store  of  treasures  they  possessed.  But  our  ability, 
we  realize  sooner  or  later,  is  definitely  limited;  we  have  but  a  certain  amount 
of  original  material  to  work  with  in  the  making  of  those  interesting  little  pro- 
ductions "ourselves" ;  unless  we  use  this  material  judiciously,  it  will  count  for 
little  anywhere.  Let  us  be  thankful,  then,  that  that  material  has  some  especial 
fitness  and  purpose,  that,  in  fact,  we  all  have  a  "bent." 

To  be  convincing  and  effective,  it  is  a  truism,  sincerity  is  essential.  And 
sincerity  ought  to  consist  not  only  in  saying  things  that  are  so,  but  in  doing 
things  that,  as  far  as  possible,  are  true  to  ourselves ;  in  other  words  the  things 
in  which  we  have  a  real  interest  and  belief.  Collie  is  a  fine  place  for  the  dis- 
covery of  one's  "bent" :  we  have  such  an  infinite  variety  of  choice  presented  to 
us  that  no  wonder  it  is  somewhat  bewildering.  But  why,  oh  why,  when  we 
have  found,  as  most  of  us  cannot  help  finding  when  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves, the  things  we  love  to  do,  do  we  not  go  straightway  and  do  them.  "A 
little  of  everything"  is  a  wholesome  menu  at  first,  but  long-continued,  is  very 
bad  for  one's  individuality.  College  courses,  for  instance,  are  only  suggestions 
^f  lines  of  research.  They  can  seldom  do  more  than  hint  of  possibilities  which 
can  only  be  realized  by  consecutive,  independent  work.  If  a  certain  period  of 
history  thrills  through  you  like  a  trumpet-call ;  if  a  problem  in  chemistry  fairly 
fascinates  you ;  if  some  long-dead  tongue  is  alive  and  lovely  to  you ;  remember 
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that  this  is  a  treasure  for  you,  of  untold  pleasure  and  profit,  and  next  year,  since 
you  have  conscientiously  tasted  many  other  subjects,  leave  room  in  your  sche- 
dule for  more  of  what  you  love  to  do.  If  certain  girls  really  interest  and  inspire 
you,  and  you  lov«  them,  don't  be  afraid  to  become  too  narrow  in  your  friendship 
by  drawing  them  closer  and  seeing  less  of  others  who  will  always  be  super- 
ficial to  you.  Or  if  out-of-door  things  appeal  to  you  most  strongly,  don't  let 
them  be  crowded  out  by  too  much  indoor  fun ;  for  they  bring  you  a  peace  that 
you  will  find  in  nothing  else.    Don't  feel  obliged  to  like  everything. 

A  consistant  "humoring"  of  our  individuality  may  make  us,  in  some  ways, 
narrow,  but  it  will  bring  us,  at  least,  two  solid  goods.  We  will  become  con- 
vincing to  other  people ;  they  will  respect  and  ask  our  opinions,  when  we  have 
any  to  offer  on  our  especial  subjects ;  they  will  never  say  of  us,  "Oh,  she  likes 
this  or  that,  I  guess ;  but  then  she  seems  so  enthusiastic  about  everything  you 
never  can  tell ;"  in  fine,  we  will  be  able  to  make  our  small  talents  of  real  help 
to  some  one,  our  few  friendships  of  real  value.  And  we  will  gain  for  our  own 
consciousness  a  dignity  and  self-respect  that  comes  from  sincere  and  purpose- 
ful endeavor,  and  that  will  prevent  that  most  discouraging  sensation,  that  of 
being  bored  with  ourselves.  We  realize  that  college  is  only  the  beginning  of 
life;  that  at  its  dose  our  minds  should  be  streams,  ready  to  help  turn  all  the 
wheels  and  float  all  the  ships  that  they  find — ^but  can  they  not  at  least  be  streams 
with  some  current  and  direction  of  their  own? 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

Composition — Rhetoric — Literature.  A  Four  Year's  Course  for  Secon- 
dary Schools.  By  Martha  Hale  Shackford,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Wellesley  College,  and  Margaret  Judson,  A.B.,  recently 
Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College. 

459  PP-»  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  1908. 

This  book  has  been  carefully  planned  to  cover  the  work  of  a  four  year's 
English  course  in  secondary  schools.  The  sequence  of  work  from  year  to  year 
is  admirably  developed,  yet  the  material  is  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  is  able 
to  move  about  with  much  individual  freedom  to  suit  the  needs  of  her  class. 
According  to  the  plan  of  this  book,  narration  and  description  are  taught  in  the 
first,  and  again  more  fully,  in  the  third  year;  and,  similarly,  exposition  and 
augumentation  are  taught  in  the  second  and  the  fourth  years.  Letter-writing 
is  taught  in  the  first  year,  translation  in  the  second,  and  poetics  in  the  third  and 
fourth ;  the  lists  of  suggested  required  reading  being  well  adapted  to  this  plan. 

In  these  days  of  neglect  of  the  old-fashioned  Latin  drills  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  of  a  too-superficial  training  in  our  not  yet  obsolete  English  gram- 
mar, teachers  of  modern  languages  are  finding  their  task  unnecessarily  hard. 
This  should  not  be  the  case  where  English  grammar  is  taught  as  it  may  be 
taught  with  the  help  of  a  book  like  this  where  the  essentials  of  grammar  are 
made  thoroughly  plain  without  insulting  the  pupil's  intelligence.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  subjects  here  treated  are  unfolded  from  year  to  year  in  a  way  that  can 
scarcely  fail  to  awaken  and  hold  interest,  while  they  claim  attention  and  care- 
ful work. 

Among  the  features  which  help  to  make  the  book  distinctive  are  its  clear, 
but  not  cumbrous,  reviews  and  suggestions  for  study,  its  more  than  usually 
interesting  way  of  introducing  and  dealing  with  all  the  forms  of  composition, 
its  chapters  on  translation  and  poetics,  and  its  careful  studies  of  the  De  Coverley 
Papers,  Lycidas,  and  Macbeth.  The  field  from  which  the  many  illustrative 
quotations  have  been  drawn  is  very  wide  and  makes  the  book  especially  valu- 
ble  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  literature.  Successful  experience  in  teaching 
and  fine  literary  appreciation  have  rendered  this  a  textbook  remarkably  sen- 
sible, useful,  and  delightful.  Mary  Jessie  Gidley,  1906. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

In  addition  to  notes  concerning:  tfraduates^  the  Alumnae  columns  will 
contain  items  of  interest  about  members  of  the  Faculty,  past  and  present^ 
and  former  students. 

The  Alumnae  will  take  pleasure  in  the  news  that  a  portrait  of  President 
Hazard,  painted  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  has  been  presented  to  the  College. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Fisher,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  at  Wellesley, 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Edward  Sherwood  Meade  (Emily  Fogg,  1889-91 ;  A.B.,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1897)  has  been  awarded  the  Second  Prize  in  Class  A  (five 
hundred  dollars)  in  the  contest  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Hart  Schaffner 
&  Marx  of  Chicago  for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  of  economic  interest.  Mrs. 
Meade's  paper  was  entitled,  "Agricultural  Resources  of  the  United  States." 
The  committee  of  award  comprised  Messrs.  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin,  J.  B.  Clark, 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Horace  White,  and  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Miss  Edith  Abbott,  Instructor  in  Economics  at  Wellesley,  1907-08,  is  now 
Associate  Director  of  the  School  of  Philanthrophy  at  Hull  House.  Articles  by 
her  appear  in  the  November  and  December  ,1908)  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

Miss  Jane  Newell,  1907,  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  working  with  Miss  Anne  Crawford,  1907,  on  the  correspon- 
dence of  Stephen  Girard, — ^briefing,  indexing,  and  cataloguing  his  letters  for 
the  years  1798-1830. 

Mrs.  Sherman  H.  Boulton  (Olive  Julia  Ely,  1893-94)  is  doing  some  lib- 
rary work  at  Oxford  University,  on  Venetian  Art,  and  Tintoretto. 

A  serial  romance,  "The  Star  of  Love,"  is  now  appearing  in  Appleton's 
Magazine,  by  Mrs.  Florence  Morse  Kingsley,  1876-79.  It  deals  with  the  story 
of  Esther,  of  whose  name  the  title  is  the  English  interpretation. 

Miss  Mabel  Lyon  Sturgis,  1902,  has  taken  up  with  great  success  the  sing- 
ing of  ballads  and  folksongs  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  England  and  America. 
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Mrs.  Blanche  H.  Wells,  1902,  was  recently  elected  President  of  the  Col- 
lege Women's  Club  of  Minneapolis,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers, from  a  large  number  of  colleges. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ames  Winter,  1886,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Welles- 
ley  Club  of  Minneapolis. 

Miss  Lock  wood,  of  the  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
has  an  article  on  "The  Dormitory  or  the  Boarding-House,"  in  the  November 
number  of  The  Graduate  Magazine  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Marie  Warren,  1907,  gave  "An  Interpretation  in  Dancing  of  L' Al- 
legro," in  connection  with  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  Milton  Tercen- 
tenary, at  the  Brooklyn  Girl's  High  School.  Such  an  interpretation  of  this 
poem  is  sufficiently  interesting  as  a  unique  and  original  experiment,  but  it  gains 
in  interest  from  Miss  Warren's  method  of  preparation  for  it.  She  steeped  her- 
self for  the  week  preceding  the  performance,  in  the  poem,  and  in  the  music 
arranged  for  it  by  a  musical  friend, — ^bits  of  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
old  English  melodies,  etc.,  but  did  no  dancing  until  the  evening  itself. 

The  program  of  the  dance  was  as  follows : 

1.  a.  Banishment  of  Melancholy, 
b.  Invitation  to  Mirth. 

2.  Summer  Day  in  the  Country. 

a.  Dawn. 

b.  The  Hunt 

c.  In  the  Field. 

d.  Noon. 

e.  "Dancing  in  the  Checquered  Shade." 

3.  Evening. 

a.  Hobgoblin  Stories. 

b.  "Masque  and  Antique  Pageantry." 

c.  "The  Hidden  Soul  of  Harmony." 

4.  These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live." 

President  WooUey  of  Mount  Holyoke,  formerly  of  the  Department  of 
Biblical  History  at  Wellesley,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  New  Year's 
meeting  of  Sorosis  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.    Her  subject  was  "Current  Ideals." 
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Miss  Chandler,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  is  spending  part  of  her 
Sabbatical  year  in  Paris. 

Miss  Martha  P.  Conant,  B.S.,  1890;  M.A.,  1895;  Ph.D.,  Columbia. 
1908,  is  in  charge  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  Department  in  the 
Woman's  College,  Frederick,  Maryland. 


THE  WASHINGTON  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Wellesky  Club  held  its  Christmas  meeting  at 
the  home  of  the  President,  Miss  Edna  Spaulding,  2224  N  St..,  N.  W.,  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  December  30.  The  college  annals  were  given,  in  a  most 
interesting  manner,  by  Miss  Dunn,  a  member  of  the  senior  class  of  Wellesley. 
Refreshments  were  served  and  a  social  hour  enjoyed.  Among  those  present 
from  out  of  town  were  Miss  Jessie  Claire  McDonald,  B.  S.  1888,  from  Miss 
Porter's  School,  Farmington,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Godfrey,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Fremont  Rider  (Grace  Godfrey,  1896),  and  the  following  from  Wellesley  Col- 
lege : —  The  Misses  Trowbridge,  Dorothy  and  Grace  Bowden,  Day,  Abell,  Fish- 
back,  Maxcy  and  Gertrude  Robeson,  Peebles,  Fitze,  McCabe  and  Riley. 

Miss  Spaulding  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Laura  Pane  Diller,  1879-80,  Miss 
Isabella  Campbell,  1894,  and  Miss  Caroline  Cadwell  Tyler,  1886,  all  of  Wash- 
ington. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Harriet  Small,  1907,  to  Mr.  Maurice  T.  Flagg,  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

Miss  Edith  L.  Whitney,  1908,  to  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Schoonmaker,  Harvard, 
1906. 

Miss  Helen  Dustin,  1907,  to  Mr.  Robert  M.  Wadsworth,  University  of 
Michigan,  1906,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Helen  Thompson,  1908,  to  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Shedd,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 
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Miss  Hattie  La  Pierre,  1908,  to  Mr.  Truman  D.  Hayes,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  1907,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Margery  Gouinlock,  1902,  to  Mr.  Murlin  Smallwood,  of  Warsaw, 

N.  Y. 

Miss  Grace  Edna  Lewis,  1902,  to  Mr.  Harold  Davenport  Connwall  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Clare  L.  Richards,  1903,  to  Mr.  Martin  F.  Goodwin,  Harvard,  1899, 
of  Wolfboro,  N.  H. 

Miss  Nancy  Lawton  Lorenz,  formerly  of  1910,  to  Mr.  John  Ham  Cooper, 
of  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MARRIAGES 

Cecil — Drum  mono.  December  28,  1908,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Miss  Lucile 
Drummond,  1908,  to  Mr.  Stuart  R.  Cecil. 

Knox — Breed.  December  29,  1908,  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  Miss 
Florence  C.  Breed,  1899,  to  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Knox,  Chaplain  of  Columbia 
University. 

Wing — Guy.  October  21,  1908,  in  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  Miss  Eva 
Margaret  Guy,  1897,  to  Mr.  Willis  O.  Wing. 

Fredericks — Bridgens.  January  5,  1909,  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lois  Bridgens,  1907,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Harvey  Fredericks. 

Hunt — Barrow.  November  11,  1908,  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Miss  Sue 
Barrow,  1908,  to  Dr.  Waller  Bullock  Hunt.  At  home  after  January  i,  1909, 
Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Lexington,  Ky. 

PuRCELL — SuMMY.  December  29,  1908,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Miss  Edna 
Summy,  1905,  to  Mr.  William  Gray  Purcell,  Cornell,  1903.  At  home  after 
February  15,  1909,  at  2311  Humboldt  Avenue,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


\ 
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Shick— (Bradburn.  December  19,  1908,  in  New  York  City,  Miss  Lotta 
Bradbum,  1906,  M.A.  1907,  to  Mr.  William  Anthony  Shick,  Jr.  At  home 
after  January  15,  1909,  107  West  70th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Chiu)S — ^Hall.  December  19,  1908,  in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Jessie  Graham 
Hall,  1898,  Ph.C,  University  of  Michigan,  1899,  to  Mr.  David  Hope  Childs, 
Lehigh,  1898.    At  home  after  January  5,  1909,  in  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


BIRTHS 

December  30,  1908,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  a  son,  John  Hunt,  to  Mrs.  John 
Linn  Travis  (Myrtle  Hunt,  1903). 


DEATHS 

December  23,  1908,  in  Westheld,  N.  J.,  Reverend  P.  E.  Sturgis,  father  of 
Afabd  L.  Sturgis,  1902. 

November  14,   1908,  Reverend  Charles  W.   Nevin,  father  of  Dorothy 
Ncirin,  formerly  of  1900. 

December  18,  1908,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Caroline  Strong,  1888-90,  Assistant 
\x  ^lish,  1904-05. 

January  3,  1909,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mr.  Otis  H.  Smith,  father  of 
Florence  W.  Smith,  1900,  and  Agnes  H.  Smith,  1905. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Miss  Mabel  L.  Sturgis,  1902,  The  Sulgrave,  571  W.  139th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Frances  L.  Rogers,  M.A.  1901,  408  The  Napton,  Butte,  Mont, 
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Miss  Linda  Hires,  1903.  3732  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Mothershead,  B.S.  1891,  Care  of  H.  B.  Lusch,  5049 
Washington  Avenue,  Chicago ;  for  the  school  year,  Care  of  Miss  M.  A.  Knox, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Edson  N.  Coleman,  844  E.  Fourteenth  Street,  Davenport,  la. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Coutts  (Marion  L.  Parlin,  1904),  Lee  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Fairmount,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Schaper  (Mary  McPherson,  1893),  Bueltenweg  93,  Braun- 
schweig, Germany. 


OUR     BOOKSTORE 

Offers  every  advantage  of  Large  Stock,  Low 
Prices,  Good  Light,  comfortable  surroundings 
and  everything  attractive  to  the  Book  buyer. 
Your  patronage  is  cordially  solicited. 

De Wolfe  &  Piske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

^^ Special  Bargains  in  Publishers  ^^Eemainders**  and  Second  Hand  Books 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


IX 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 


LE  BON  TON 


167  TREMONT  ST..   BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2  Oxford 


STUDENTS'  FURNTTURE 


MissioD   Morris  Chairs,  *f).l»8  to  *2(). 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  %i\M), 

Willow  Rockers,     .     .     $3.75  to  $15. 

Complete  Purnisliin^  at  Moderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASHDVGTOn  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


iS)btn  iFrit3 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  reference  s 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

®Wn  f  rit3 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 
CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSmVE 

NBIOT,  Imt  MODERATE  in  PRICE 

How  often  does  it  occur  (hat  one  wants  for  a  wedding  or  holi- 
day i^ft  soin«  article,  which  although  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
zood  quality  and  credluble  to  the  donor. 

Wmarm  pn^and  to  9upply  Ju8t  Much  Artlcin 

What  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  work 
c^  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  giving  daily  pleasure 
aad  renindingr  <*ne  of  the  giver. 

CHARLB5  B.  COBB,  346  Boylston  5t. 


BAKER'S 

Caracas  Sweet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  \  and  ^-Ib.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 


Walter  Baker  &  Go. 

Limited 
EstoUiBhed  1780.   DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


PiDkbam  &  Smith  GompaDy 

Opticians 

pbotograpbic 
Supplies 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world.  We  have 
I  perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  its  wide  field  of 
I  vision  it  Is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  EycRlass 
I  Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
I  (if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
I  kind. 

I     288-290  Boylston  St.     13  1-2  BromfleldSt. 

BOSTON 

I 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty  of 
I  fine  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amateurs 


fSO  THE  WELLE&LEY  MAGAZINE 

Miss  Linda  Hires,  1903,  3732  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Mothershead,  B.S.  1891,  Care  of  H.  B.  Lusch,  5049 
Washington  Avenue,  Chicago ;  for  the  school  year,  Care  of  Miss  M.  A.  Knox, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Edson  X.  Coleman,  844  E.  Fourteenth  Street,  Davenport,  la. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Coutts  (Marion  L.  Parlin,  1904),  Lee  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Fairmount,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Schaper  (Mary  McPherson,  1893),  Bueltenweg  93,  Braun- 
schweig, Germany. 


OtJR     BOOKSTORE 

Offers  every  advantage  of  Large  Stock,  Low 
Prices,  Good  Light,  comfortable  surroundings 
and  everything  attractive  to  the  Book  buyer. 
Your  patronage  is  cordially  solicited. 

DeWolfe  &  Piske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

rk#  Anhwy  Bookafn  A^olmlmg  Tumi  Batnmm 

^^ Special  Bargains  in  Publishers  '^Remainders'*  and  Second  Hand  Books 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


IX 


McFadden 

Ladles'  Hatter 


LE  BON  TON 

167  TREMONT  ST..  BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2  Oxford 


STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 


MissioD  Morris  Chaii-s,  *«.l»8  to  *2(). 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.2.5  to  $<i.OO. 

Willow  Rockers,     .     .     *3.76  to  *15. 

Complete  Fnrnisliincs  at  Moderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASHDIGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


©bin  iFrit3 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  meml)er  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

©Oin  Jfrlt3 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 
CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


BAKER^S 

Caracas  S^veet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  i  and  J-lb.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 


u.ii.]-»t.oa. 


Walter  Baker  &  Go. 

Limited 
EsubllBhed  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  HUMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSITIVE 

MEIOT,  Imt  MODERATE  in  PRICE 

How  often  does  it  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  wedding:  or  holi- 
J«y  rift  soae  article,  which  although  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
sood  qutllty  and  credlubic  to  the  donor. 

Wtm  pn^and  to  mpply  juMt  uuch  Art  idea 

What  Bore  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  worl< 
J  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  givinfi:  dally  pleasure 
aad  reaindlne  «*n«  of  the  giver. 

CNARLB5  e.  COBB,  346  Boyliton  5t. 


Pinkham  &  Smith  Company 

Ji'-N.       Opticians 

photographic 
8upplie8 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 

^  _  Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 

/  /      '  made  in  the  world.     We  have 

perfected  the  Toric  Lens.    With  its  wide  field  of 

vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyeglass 

Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 

I  (if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 

I  kind. 

288-290  Boylston  St.     13 1-2  Bronfleld  St. 
BOSTON 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty  of 
fine  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amateurs 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS 


XTbe  ^auGU8  press 

Melleslep,  HDaes. 


Hntiques . . . 


GENUINt  OLD  PIHCES  of 
COLONIAL  FUKNITURE 
RARE  OLD  CHINA,  PEW- 
TER, ETC.  j»  ji  ji  j» 
Tourists  visiting  Boston  and 
vicinity  should  not  fail  to  visit 


XEbe  Enttque  iJouse 


nmeUeslC)?  t>tll0 


b.  M.   REED 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis     Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

cATHLETIC 
UNIFORMS 
\  A  SPECIALTY 

it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT- 
SON, have  the  best 
f"  looking,  best  fitting' 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  areeasi- 
ly  the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.      Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CAIALOGUE  FREI-. 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON     ^'\^^^:ili^'^^ 

Harvard  .-quare.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
76  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 


mm^^srn 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
*•  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
In  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  In  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street 
ALBANY       -       N.  Y. 

Sy Send  for  Bulletin  i8 


When  You 
Go  Hunting 

The  best  in  ribbons,  neckwear, 
hosiery,  gloves,  handkerchiefs, 
veilings,  belts,  ruchings,  laces, 
embroideries,  leather  goods,  toilet 
articles — ^in  fact,  any  of  the  dain- 
ty necessaries  of  life,  usually  in 
a  woman's  wardrobe — go  to 

SNEPARD  lORWELL  COMPiUlY 

(Half  a  Century  in  Business) 
Wlitur  St.    Trapio  PI.    TniMRt  SI. 


C.  F.  HovEY  &  Co. 

Fur  Lined  Coats 

We  offer  a  lot  of  Fur  Lined  Coats  all  new 
marked  at  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever 
made  on  seasonable  merchandise  of  this 
class. 

Prices  from  $29.00  to  $135.00 

— ^ALSO — 

SpoGial  Evoning  Wraps 

At  $26.00  and  $29.00 

33  SUMMER  STREET  BOSTON 


JULES  ET  FREDERIC  CIE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establislunent 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 


SbcU  Goods 
Mated  Waving 
Shampooiiisr 


Hair  Omainents 
Haif  Dyeinc 
Manictifing 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Jack  Horner  Pies 

and  Favors  for  all  occasions 

The  Finest  Grade  of 

OiDCDlates,  Bonbons 
and  Hard  Candies 

Mail  orders  will  receive  our  best  attention 

Birthday  Cakes 

Afternoon    Tea    Calces,     Etc. 


Mcdonald -WEBBR  co. 

Caterers 
156  Tremont  Street 

If  you  have  lancheon  with  us  next  time  you  are  in 
Boeton  we  feel  iure  yon  will  come  again* 


Cbe  f .  R  OXonnor  Co. 

157  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON 

Is  now  selling  (4)  lots  U^rpU  of  nsr- 
chandiso  as  follows : 

Cnafc    Rain  and  Utility  Coats 
V^Ud  lb .    Opera  Cloaks 

C||<f Q .    3 piece  Suits, Tailored 
«j  Ul  lo .    and  elaborate  models 

I^rrkrl^c  •    Many  reproductions  of 
rrULIS.:>.    French  models 

Waists:    Batenburg-SIlk-nd 

From  20  to  50^«  Below 
Original  Price 


Tbe  M  Teacbers'  Agencies 

EVEREno.HSK&COMPraprlitin 

2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
405  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

618  Peyton  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

612  Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
2142  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

238  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Agency 
Manual  and  registration  form. 


No  Goods  Will  be  Sent  on  Approval 


No  Sale  Goods  EzcAanged  or  Returned 


OPPOSITB  BOSTON  COMMON 

154  and  155  Tremont  Street 

Annual  Clearance  5ale 

The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company  announce  their  Annual  Clearance  Sale,  and  direct  at- 
tention to  the  unusual  character  and  distinction  of  the  merchandise  offered,  to  the  fine 
quality  of  the  fabrics,  exquisite  Laces  and  Embroideries  used  in  the  construction  of 
their  ready-to-wear  garments,  and  to  the  extraordinary  reductions  which  now  prevail, 
thus  making  this  Sale  the  roost  important  event  of  the  shopping  year.    Involved  are 

Women's  and  Misses'  SUITS,  COATS,  QOWNS,  COSTUMES 

WAISTS,  QLOVeS,  FURS,  NECKWEAR,  MILLINERY 

JEWELRY,  FRENCH  NOVELTIES,  ETC. 


»||VARO COLLEGE  UB^^A-^Y 
>  61FT  OF  THE  t«Jll      • 

JUN    29>^^b 


Ube 


r/(cc.  U  n^'^o.  /^ 


o  p 


THUelleele^  /Hbagasine 


IDoU  xvii 


fRarcb,  1909 


Do.  0 


The  Musician  ^j^j. 

A  Mendelssohn  Number 

and  wiD  axitain : 
Felk  Mendekwhn  BwtKoklv  (BiographiciJ  Sketch) 
Mendekaohn's  Position  in  Moiic  L.  C.  Ebon 

A  Mcndelwohn  Proaram  Arthur  El»n 

The  Piuio  Worki  ofMenddsMhn 

IVm,  H,  Shmood 
The"  Live  "MenddiMhn  HJ.Shrtr 

Mendelstohn  and  his  '*  Rondo  Capriccioto  *' 

W,  5.  B.  Maihewi 
The  Musician's  Libraiy:  "Thiitjr  Piano 
G>mpofitions  by  Mendelssohn  *    ThomoM  Tapper 
and  other  useful  and  very  timely  articles  of   value  to 
teacher  and  student  of  music. 

Special  Departments  for  Sinaen,  Organists,  Chobmas- 
len,  Violmists,  die  Childien.  Answers  to  Queries,  Mus- 
ical News,  etc.  24  pages  of  music,  indudmg  a  number 
of  Mendelssohn's  compositions. 

Price  15c  per  copy 

Subscription  Price  $1 .50  per  year 

Note :  The  March  number  will  be  a  Choiwi  number. 

Ordsrs  may  be  sent  to  the  Welleslty  College 
Book  Store  or  direct  to  us. 


Oliver    Ditson   Company 

160  tremont  street,  boston.  mass. 


4^ 


JL,  p.  HOL,I^A.NnBR  &  CO. 


YOUNG   LADIES'  OUTFITTERS 
Suits,  Waists  and  Coats 

To  Order  and  Ready-to-wear,  also 

Gloves,  Hosiery,  Veils,  Neckwear 


902  to  21G  Boyl^ton  St.,  Bo^tan 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


DUMCWDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gokl  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
hdies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
2nd  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowk,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  tx>xes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; k)rgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers,tberniometers, compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc. 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices ,  chests  of  forks  and  spoons ,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 
UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping, and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  decorations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets ;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services ,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS:  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  sha(ies,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes,  br  :)nzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT :  Correspondence 
Solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Titfany  &  Co. 
1909  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  715  pages, 
upon  application 


Fifth  Aveooe  and  37th  Street  New  York 
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Just  Between  Ourselves 


The  writing  paper  made  by  the  Eaton,  Crane  and 
Pike  Company  is  the  best.   Judgi  for  your ulf. 

Sold  by 
J.  E,  DBWITT       NATICK,  MASS. 

C  VERY  THING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain  Pens  and  Engraved  Cards,  can  be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Co*s. 

All  Engraving  and  SUmping  executed  In  our  building 
3  Somerset  St.,   near   Deacon  St. 

Twenty  per  cent-  discount  to  Weliesley  students 


SHOES 


For  college  girls  and  all  other  discrim- 
inating women.  The  new  toe  shapes 
are  strikingly  attractive  and  exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 


S0R0SI3  SHUE  CO. 
176  Boylston  St.,  doston 


In  the  Esteem  of  the  College  Girl-^ 

fK)oore*8  flon-Xeal?able 

^ 

fountain  pen 

iL  _ 

has  no  peer.    Why? 

Because  she  can  drop  it  into  her  pocketbook  or 

hand  bag  and  know  that  the  ink  will  not  leak  out. 

Because  it's  a  convenient  pen  to  handle,  daintily 
small  and  daintily  clean  to  meet  the  fastidious  tastfs 
of  the  American  school  girl.  One  doesn't  even  soil 
one's  fingers  in  filling  the  reservoir. 

Because  the  ink  flows  so  smoothly,  so  readily,  yet 

A 

without  blotting. 

Because  it  is  always  ready  to  use— never  out  of 
order.                   Different  Prices,  beginning  stt  $2,50. 

FOR  SALE  AT 

COLLEGE  BOOKSTORE 

IV 


A  D  VERTlSEMEmS 


ARAM 


fbbotodtapbs 


Next  to  Colonial  Theatre 


Studio  ant)  f^0tttatt8 

74  and  88  Boylston  Street 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tel.  II4J-2  Oxf. 


AWARDED 

The  Goerz  Silver  Cup  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  1905 

Silver  Medal  by  P.  A.  of  N.  E..  1906 

Aristo  Trophy  Silver  Cup,  1907 
by  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 


Do  You  Need  a  Photo^rraph 
of  Highest  Artistic  Value 


To  introduce  my  work 
to  the  students  of  your 
college  I  am  making  the 
following  offer 


Two  high  grade  carbon  5fpla 
Photographs  in  frame-folders 
$1.00.     Reguiar  price  $3.00 


This  price  for  the  Wellesiey  College 
Students. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


We  endeavor  to  make  our  advertising  pages  of  special  interest  to  College  students. 
The  advertising  manager  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  concerning  the  firms 
advertising  in  the  Welleslev  Magazine. 

Mail  orders  will  be  given  prompt  and  careful  attention  by  our  advertisers. 
Please  mention  the  Wellenley  flagazine 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  AND  GUIDE  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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THE  MAN  WE  REFUSE  TO  FORGET* 

I  HE  man  who  is  honored  as  the  Founder  of  Wellesley  College  took 
extraordinary  pains  to  forbid  to  all  successors  in  authority  any 
and  every  grateful  attempt  to  honor  him  by  memorial  building, 
or  statue,  or  likeness,  or  name.  He  desired  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  Lord  he  loved  might  be  the  more  exclusively  remembered. 
But  as  Emerson  has  somewhere  said,  "Forever  and  forever  love  loves  to  make 
a  road'* ;  and  so,  while  the  ordinary  avenues  for  grateful  commemoration  are 
closed  to  us,  the  love  that  will  not  let  him  go  to  his  self-chosen  oblivion  has 
devised  a  way  in  which  to  give  itself  expression.  That  way  is  this  observance 
of  an  annual  pause  in  which  to  allow  the  thought  of  the  College  to  rest  for  a 
Kttle  upon  him  and  upon  the  significance  of  his  life  work  for  us.    Could  he 

*Thii  address  was  delivered  at  the  Durant  Memorial  Service  held  January  10,  1909 
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have  foreseen  it,  he  doubtless,  in  his  modesty,  would  have  forbidden  this  also. 
I  cannot  think,  however,  that  it  lacks  the  approval  of  the  Lord  he  loved. 

On  receiving  some  time  ago  an  invitation  to  be  present  and  share  in  the 
service  this  evening  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse.  The  past  rose 
^oo  vividly  before  me.  I  also  remembered  that  with  each  passing  year  fewer 
remain  who  personally  knew  Mr.  Durant  and  who  from  personal  knowledge 
can  speak  of  him  and  of  his  ideal  for  the  College.  Apart  from  the  ever  hon- 
ored lady  who  in  inseparable  unity  of  aim  with  him  shared  in  the  founding  of 
the  institution,  I  am  probably  the  only  person  here  who  was  a  present  witness 
at  the  opening  of  the  College  in  the  year  1875. 

How  strange  an  opening  it  was !  Not  a  trumpet  had  been  blown  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  general  public.  Not  a  journal  had  been  invited  to  send  a 
reporter.  Not  an  older  college  had  been  invited  to  recognize  the  new  by  the 
appointment  of  a  delegate.  No  orator  had  been  selected  to  set  forth  the  aims 
and  hopes  of  the  new  enterprise.  Like  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  College  came 
into  the  world  "without  observation,"  and  especially  without  ceremonial 
observance. 

Mr.  Durant,  no  doubt,  always  considered  Sunday,  September  the  twelfth, 
as  the  historic  Opening  Day.  Then  for  the  first  time  Founder  and  Faculty  and 
body  of  students  met  in  an  auditorium  and  united  in  a  common  exercise. 
Most  appropriately  it  was  a  religious  service,  an  hour  of  public  worship.  Mr. 
Durant  was  the  last  of  men  to  forget  the  ancient  word :  "Except  the  Lord  build 
ithe  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  On  his  invitation  your  present 
speaker  preached  morning  and  afternoon.  The  Chapel  of  the  original  College 
Hall  was  our  place  of  assembly.  There  had  been  no  time  for  choir  organiza- 
tion or  choir  practice,  but  our  hearts  were  so  elated  that  without  artistic 
leadership  we  could  easily  sing  as  a  happy  Christian  congregation.  Mr.  Durant 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  occupy  a  place  upon  the  platform.  In  the  rear  of 
his  gathered  congregation,  in  the  gallery,  he  chose  his  modest  seat.  What 
thoughts  and  thanks,  what  hopes  and  fears  must  have  been  his  that  day  I 

The  morning  theme  was  that  fundamental  one  which  our  Lord  discussed 
with  Nicodemus.  The  preacher  was  younger  then  than  now,  and  what  a  joy 
it  was  to  paint  the  possibilities  of  a  being  newly  bom  of  God.  The  theme  in 
the  afternoon  was  "The  Mastery  of  Destiny."  For  a  time  our  thoughts  were 
directed  to  our  natural  helplessness  over  against  our  fixed  heredity;  our  pa- 
thetic dependence  upon  unchosen  environments,  physical  and  social;  our  sub- 
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jecdon  to  stem  conditions  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  to  the  pitiless 
sentence  of  death.  Then,  when  at  length  the  total  universe  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  last  ray  of  light  and  hope,  the  vision  was  shifted  and  our  thoughts  directed 
to  the  astonishing  way  in  which,  under  God's  wise  and  loving  administration, 
each  of  the  fore-named  factors  of  hardship  and  unfaith  becomes  transmuted 
into  a  force  that  makes  for  freedom,  enrichment  of  life  and  immortal  victory. 
Thus  the  lessons  of  the  morning  gave  us  the  source  of  the  ideal  life ;  those  of 
the  evening  the  conditions,  at  once  restraining  and  emancipating,  under  which 
that  life  is  brought  to  blissful  consummation. 

That  Sunday  may  have  been  the  Opening  Day  in  the  thought  of  Mr. 
Durant;  it  was  not  so  in  mine.  The  evening  before,  on  invitation  of  my 
friend,  I  was  present  at  a  service  which  has  ever  seemed  to  me  to  mark  the 
truer  date.  All  day,  students  from  near  and  distant  states  had  been  arriving 
and,  amid  the  initial  confusion,  striving  to  find  the  rooms  and  the  duties  pre- 
appointed for  them.  All  day  long  teachers  who  had  never  seen  each  other's 
faces  were  coming  or  having  arrived  were  struggling  to  find  and  do  their 
part  in  organizing  a  system  of  communal  housekeeping  in  which  the  domestic 
service  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  unknown  students  themselves.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Durant,  aided  by  the  good  generalship  of  the  new  President,  Miss  Howard, 
slowly  brought  order  out  of  the  primeval  chaos;  a  creditable  evening  meal 
was  served ;  and  as  the  darkness  fell  a  measure  of  peace  slowly  settled  over  us. 
A  strange  and  wondering  aggregation  of  human  beings  we  were  who  that 
nightfall  found  ourselves  in  so  novel  and  unprecedented  a  relationship  to  each 
other. 

In  one  of  the  large  empty  rooms — I  wish  I  could  identify  it,  for  it  ought 
to  be  evermore  sacred — ^the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  to  it  all  the  teachers  were 
summoned.  They  were  to  meet  the  Founder  and  for  the  first  time  to  meet 
each  other.  I  was  asked  to  offer  prayer.  In  that  presence  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  not  hard  to  comply.  Then  followed  an  address  by  Mr.  Durant,  informal 
in  manner  but  most  memorable  in  matter.  In  it  with  heart-born  eloquence  he 
poured  out  his  soul.  To  those  elect  women  he  communicated  the  ideals  and 
inspirations  in  the  light  of  which  he  desired  them  to  begin  and  evermore  to 
carry  forward  their  sacred  work.  The  charges  he  laid  upon  their  hearts  and 
consciences  no  one  who  was  present  can  ever  forget.  Then  he  closed  with 
prayer.  And  such  a  prayer.  It  was  as  if  the  pent-up  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
all  his  Christian  years  had  suddenly  found  a  voice.    It  was  as  if  we  and  all 
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heaven  were  present  witnesses  of  the  initial  consecration  of  a  new  and  im- 
mortal Sisterhood  for  Holy  Service  whose  everliving  and  ever-present  head 
should  be  none  other  than  that  Lord  Christ  who,  bom  of  woman,  through  His 
incarnation  and  redemption  work  brought  saving  light  and  life  to  women  and 
to  men  world  without  end.  In  that  prayer  I  quickly  discovered  why  the  open- 
ing of  the  College  was  without  demonstration  before  the  public  eye.  "Lord, 
we  cannot  dedicate  it  to  Thee" — ^he  said — "Thine  it  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  Thine  these  beautiful  woods ;  Thine  the  lovely  lake ;  Thine  all  that  has 
entered  into  the  house  we  have  builded."  I  saw,  as  never  before,  how  com- 
pletely everything  had  been  dedicated  and  rededicated  through  all  those  silent 
years  he  had  spent  in  planning  and  in  preparing  for  that  day.  And  from  that 
day  to  this  that  unforgettable  hour  in  the  evening  of  September  eleventh,  year 
of  Our  Lord  1875  has  seemed  to  me,  as  it  must  also  have  seemed  to  those 
then  present,  the  birth-hour  of  Wellesley  College.  All  before  that,  however 
sacred,  was  private  and  as  it  were  pre-natal;  all  thereafter  was  service  to  a 
child  full-bom. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Durant  did  not  reach  back  to  the  years  of  his 
activity  as  a  lawyer.  One  experience,  however,  gave  me  a  slight  glimpse  of  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  a  case.  The  original  charter  of  our  college  had 
not  bestowed  upon  the  Trustees  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  It  of  course 
became  important  to  procure  from  the  Legislature  this  power.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  that  in  Massachusetts  any  parties  should  have  had  objection 
to  the  conferring  of  this  authority  upon  a  Corporation  which  included  divines 
like  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York  and  educators  like  the  President  of  Yale 
University.  But  opposition  there  was,  and  so  at  the  public  hearing  at  the  State 
House  it  became  necessary  to  bring  forward  supporters  of  the  petition  of  the 
College  and  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  remonstrants.  It  would  surprise  you 
were  I  to  mention  by  name  some  of  the  parties  remonstrating.  They,  as  well 
as  we,  are  glad  that  their  protests  have  gone  into  deep  oblivion.  Mr.  Durant 
conducted  the  case  for  the  petitioners.  His  penetration  in  forecasting  the 
strong  points  of  his  opponents,  his  skill  in  giving  effective  sequence  to  the  re- 
butting testimony  introduced  by  him,  most  of  all  his  closing  plea,  impassioned 
yet  cool  and  self-controlled,  showed  us  who  were  present  in  a  vivid  light  the 
brilliant  pleader  who  but  a  few  years  before  had  suddenly  won  a  position  of 
acknowledged  leadership  in  the  Boston  bar,  and  more  suddenly  resigned  it 
for  the  better  service  of  Christ  and  His  cause.    It  is  needless  to  add  that  this 
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last  of  the  cases  ever  conducted  by  him  was  triumphantly  won  and  the  Collie 
given  the  indefeasible  right  of  conferring  to  the  end  of  time  appropriate  de- 
grees upon  the  students  it  might  train. 

Of  the  admirable  ideals  of  education  cherished  by  Mr.  Durant  others  have 
often  spoken.  The  College  is  increasingly  illustrating  them  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  far  removed  from  those  of  the  so-called  "best  society"  of  that  day. 
The  then  reigning  ideas,  as  expressed  in  the  work  of  the  fashionable  "finishing 
schools,"  were  so  all-prevalent  that  one  of  Wellesley's  first  and  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  was  to  find  for  its  Faculty  women  qualified  to  appreciate  and 
to  put  into  realization  the  ideals  which  lay  in  Mr.  Durant's  mind.  College- 
trained  women  were  as  yet  most  rare.  In  all  New  England  there  was  but  one 
college  open  to  women  and  that,  Boston  University,  had  been  open  but  two 
years.  Its  first  students  had  only  completed  their  sophomore  year.  To  my 
mind  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  Wellesley  is  and  ever  will  be  this,  that  with 
professors  mostly  untrained  by  college  professors,  and  with  a  plant  absolutely 
new, — one  in  which  actual  collegiate  life  had  not  even  begun  the  formation 
of  the  traditions  of  an  academic  community,— it  almost  at  a  bound  created  a 
college  atmosphere  and  embodied  a  collegiate  ideal  so  fair  as  to  attract  the 
wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Let  this  glory  of  the  College  never 
be  forgotten.  And  so  long  as  the  College  stands  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  noble  as  was  the  contribution  of  others  toward  this  achievement,  no  single 
personality  contributed  so  vitally  and  effectively  as  did  the  man  whom  we 
commemorate,  Henry  Fowle  Durant. 

In  saying  this  I  am  still  praising  women;  for  few  men  were  ever  more 
indebted  to  women  that  was  he.  Few  I  think  have  felt  their  indebtedness  more 
than  did  he.  His  heritage  of  gifts  and  graces  from  his  mother  was  exception- 
ally high  and  precious.  Then,  while  preparing  for  college  in  the  Ripley  fam- 
ily school  in  Concord,  he  had  daily  association  with  one  of  the  rarest  spirits 
on  all  this  continent, — a  gracious  lady  who,  while  an  ideal  home-maker  in  all 
domestic  arts,  was  marvelously  familiar  with  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Italian, 
German  and  French.  Then,  in  early  manhood,  he  selected  for  the  intimacies 
of  a  loving  life-companionship  a  regal  woman,  whose  eulogy  may  not  yet  be 
spoken,  and  whose  eulogy  we  devoutly  hope  may  long  remain  unspoken.  Thus 
every  year,  from  happy  birth  to  happy  death,  this  man  was  habitually  in  the 
presence  of  exceptional  womanly  graces  and  virtues  which,  when  he  knew  it 
and  when  he  knew  it  not,  were  silently  shaping  his  conceptions  of  what,  with 
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divine  help,  trained  women  are  capable  of  becoming  and  of  what  trained 
women  are  capable  of  doing. 

The  friend  we  commemorate  ripened  rapidly.  His  ardent  nature  became 
yet  more  ardent  under  the  afflatus  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  inspirations  and 
impulses  of  his  new  life  in  Christ  seemed  to  quicken  the  reaction-time  of  his 
ever  rapidly-working  mind  and  heart.  Before  we  were  aware,  his  earthly 
work  was  finished,  and  in  response  to  a  celestial  call  he  passed  to  the  regions 
described  by  the  great  Greek  hymnist  of  the  early  church : 

"Where  the  spirit-spheres  are  singing, 
And  the  Fount  of  Good  is  springing, 
In  the  silent  heaven." 

Well  may  you  who  here  from  year  to  year  profit  by  his  supreme  life-work 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  grateful  joy.  Well  may  all  of  us  so  choose  and  so  prose- 
cute our  own  life-work  as  in  the  end  to  be  remembered  with  like  gratitude  and 
joy.  To  this  end  let  us  be  ever  faithful  to  the  motto  of  the  College,  and 
obedient  to  the  summons  of  the  like-minded  poet  : 

"Wouldst  thou  thy  godlike  powers  preserve, 
Be  godlike  in  the  will  to  serve." 

W11.UAM  FairiJieu)  Warmn. 
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ARS  ARTIUM 

Is  not  Imagination's  kingliest  grace 
To  put  thyself  into  thy  brother's  place. 
And  Charity  the  pinnacle  of  Art? 

Then,  comrade,  bind  this  balm  upon  thy  heart; 
O  poet,  though  the  Ruler  of  the  Choir 
Silence  thy  music, — ^though  some  angel  dire, 
O  painter,  quench  with  darkness  all  thy  skill. 
Despair  not ;  thou  art  Beauty's  craftsman  still, 
Elect  and  blest.    What  consummation  strong 
Of  all  thy  godlike  dreams,  to  live  the  song 
WhosC'  cadences  of  character  and  deed 
Should  rhyme  unerring  with  a  brother's  need ! 
To  paint,  with  love's  own  rose  and  golden  light, 
The  dawn  that  should  illume  a  brother's  night ! 
This  Art  shall  at  thine  uttermost  be  priced ; 
But  lo,  beside  thee  toils  its  Master,  Christ. 

Marion  Pelton  Guiu>,  '8o. 
WcUcsley,  Mass. 


FIVE  MONTHS  OF  HOURRIET 

OURRIET,  the  Turkish  word  for  liberty  is  a  magic  word,  an 
"Open  Sesame."    To  see  it  written  means  light  and  joy,  and  to 
hear  it  is  like  hearing  a  hymn  of  Thanksgiving.    To  mention  it 
to  an  Ottoman  subject  will  bring  a  light  to  the  eyes  and  inexpres- 
sible exaltation  and  content  to  the  face.    One  day  last  July  a 
telegram  came  to  a  village  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  that  contained  this 
word — ^a  telegram  of  rejoicing  from  one  American  to  another,  with  no  word 
of  explanation.    It  set  the  whole  village  on  fire  with  expectation.    The  people 
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could  hardly  contain  themselves  until  the  mail  should  arrive  the  next  day  and 
explain  the  wonder.  And  when  the  good  news  of  the  Constitution  came,  it 
seemed  like  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  feeling  about 
the  new  liberty.  Again  and  again  as  people  write  or  speak  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Constitution  they  tell  of  a  great  burst  of  light.  They  speak  of  the 
wonderful  brightness  of  the  day  of  the  Constitution.  It  seems  as  if  they  had 
a  physical  as  well  as  a  mental  vision,  the  light  of  liberty  becoming  very  real 
to  them. 

Recently  a  Turkish  lady  said  to  me,  "Before  the  Constitution,  I  never  saw 
the  word  'Hourriet'  printed !  It  was  not  in  any  dictionary ;  neither  was  ' Vatan' 
(fatherland)."  To-day  if  you  were  to  go  into  the  city  you  would  see  the  word 
everywhere,  generally  in  Arabic  characters,  but  written  in  clean  Roman  letters 
on  at  least  one  ship  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Perhaps  it  is  only  after  living  in 
this  country  where  one  rarely  ventured  to  mention  such  ideas,  or  to  say  aloud 
the  name  or  title  of  the  Sultan,  or  point  to  his  palace  when  outside  of  one's  own 
American-protected  grounds,  that  there  can  be  any  conception  of  the  thrill 
of  amazement  and  joy  that  these  words  gave  rise  to.  It  is  truly  as  if  one 
stepped  out  of  darkness  into  light.  And  if  it  means  this  to  a  foreigner,  how 
much  more  to  the  people  of  the  country  who  have  suffered  so  long  tmder  the 
old  order  and  oppression!  And  oppression  lasted  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  said  that  many  secret  crimes  were  committed  by  the  Palace 
officials  during  the  few  days  preceding  the  Constitution  in  their  desperation  and 
terror,  and  those  who  live  near  the  heavy  shadow  of  Yildiz  heard  at  midnight 
the  carriages  going  by  from  the  Palace  and  the  despairing  cries  for  help  of  the 
victims  of  suspicion  and  intrigue.  In  those  days  there  was  none  so  brave  as 
to  bear  aid.  The  people  and  the  press  were  bound  and  muzzled,  terrified  and 
silent;  families  and  institutions  were  under  constant  espionage;  a  man  often 
knew  and  talked  openly  of  "his  spy."  One  could  not  make  a  move  without 
comment,  and  for  native  merchants  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conduct  busi- 
ness :  they  could  not  travel,  and  their  business  meetings  and  negotiations  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  topics  of  conversation  on  steamers  and  in 
other  public  places  were  ridiculously  limited.  It  was  said  after  the  Armenian 
massacres  in  1896  that  no  official  dared  discuss  anything  in  public  of  more 
importance  than  his  dinner  and  his  cooks.  Strangers  to  Turkey,  especially 
outspoken  Americans,  had  almost  to  be  muzzled.  The  situation  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  worst  for  the  Turks  themselves.    Other  victims  of  governmental 
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oppression  found  a  hearing  and  sympathetic  friends  outside  the  country;  but 
who  could  interfere  when  Turkish  subject  oppressed  Turkish  subject? 

The  fact  of  a  great  change  is  patent  to  all  observers  in  many  ways. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  a  lasting  one  must  for  a  time  be  a  question.  All  previous 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  Turk  and  his  future  has  been  overturned,  and  it  seems 
that  no  development  is  outside  the  limit  of  possibility.  All  books  that  have  been 
held  as  standard  in  their  views  on  Turkey  are  full  of  statements  that  are  no 
longer  true,  and  it  is  out  of  fashion  to  say  that  the  Turk  cannot  do  this  or  that. 
The  Eastern  problems  have  shifted  their  basis  and  so  changed  their  boundaries 
and  dimensions  that  they  are  practically  unrecognizable,  and  solution  must  be 
sought  under  new  rules.  To  venture  in  these  days  to  write  on  Turkish  affairs 
without  carefully  dating  the  article  would  be  considered  most  presumptuous. 
There  is  such  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  air,  that  there  is  little  attempt  to 
say  what  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  will  bring  forth;  and  it  is  seldom  now 
that  even  one  who  is  most  rash  in  expressing  opinions,  or  in  forecasting  the  fu- 
ture, will  make  an  tmlimited  statement  in  regard  to  affairs  in  Turkey.  This  is 
true  whether  the  person  be  one  who  has  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  country, 
and  is  supposedly  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  life  of  the  Ottoman  people, 
or  a  newcomer  who  may  have  gained  even  in  a  short  time  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  country  and  be  desirous  of  speaking  from  that  standpoint. 

There  is  hardly  a  foreigner  who  feels  that  he  has  any  acquaintance  with 
the  real  condition  of  the  country,  or  who  knows  with  any  accuracy  the  force  or 
the  personalities  which  are  at  work.  There  has  been  something  extremely 
mysterious  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  new  regime.  It  continues  the 
secret  organization  which  covered  the  whole  Empire  with  the  network  of  new 
ideals  that  led  to  the  outbreak  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  that  restored  the 
G>nstitution  which  had  nominally  been  in  force  for  thirty  years.  Now,  as  under 
the  old  regime,  no  one  can  point  with  confidence  to  a  leader  or  a  group  of 
leaders.  All  is  hidden  and  mysterious.  The  movement  seems  to  be  internal 
and  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  more  than  anywhere  else. 

The  immediate  outward  expression  was  in  the  number  of  newspapers  that 
started  up  at  once  with  a  multitude  of  readers.  Printing  presses  were  worked 
night  and  day,  rented  here  and  there  by  many  nationalities.  The  city  was 
unprepared  and  supplies  of  paper  ran  short,  so  that  at  one  time  brown  paper 
editions  came  out  for  lack  of  other  material.  These  papers  advocated  first  of 
all  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  justice  and  liberty  for  all,  widespread  and 
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liberal  education.  And  they  have  ccmtinued  to  keq>,  in  these  five  months  of 
confusion  and  occasions  for  discord,  a  high  and  dignified  tone>  and  to  play  a 
magnificent  part  in  the  moulding  of  public  opinion. 

The  flight  of  former  nefarious  office-holders,  the  release  of  all  political 
prisoners,  the  prompt  return  of  the  exiles  came  in  rapid  succession,  and  most 
welcome  among  the  latter  Prince  Sabaeddin  brought  back  the  remains  of  his 
father  Mahmoud  Pasha  for  honorable  interment  in  Turkish  soil  and  offered  his 
own  services  to  his  country.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  Ismirlian,  who  was 
deposed  and  exiled  in  1896  for  refusing  to  allow  the  blame  for  the  Armenian 
atrocities  to  be  fastened  upon  his  people,  was  received  with  a  great  burst  of 
rejoicing  in  September,  and  as  he  was  met  on  his  steamer  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Marmora,  he  asked  all  to  join  him  in  a  prayer  for  those  martyrs  tp  their 
faith  or  their  nationality  who  had  perished  in  its  waters. 

Travel  is  free  to  all,  and  guide  books  and  encyclopaedias  can  be  freely 
bought.  The  pamphlets  on  the  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  atrocities  which  one 
owned  formerly  at  heavy  peril  can  be  purchased  openly  in  Pera  shops.  Hamlet 
can  be  played  and  Dante  imported  without  cutting  out  the  parts  that  deal  with 
the  death  or  assassination  of  rulers.  A  translation  of  Julius  Caesar  by  a  grad- 
uate of  the  American  College  for  Girls  has  been  accepted  for  presentation  by 
Bourhaneddin,  the  foremost  Turkish  actor.  Social  intercourse  has  been  resumed 
and  there  is  great  enthusiasm  for  meetings  of  all  kinds,  especially  among  the 
Armenians,  whose  only  gatherings  heretotore  were  for  religious  purposes 
under  the  most  insulting  espionage.  Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  they  are 
meeting-mad,  for  they  hold  them  night  and  day. 

The  Greeks  show  an  enthusiasm  of  another  kind  which  is  shared  to  a  great 
extent  by  all  the  other  races  in  the  city.  They  are  buying  and  selling  fire-arms 
and  ammunition  and  practising  with  them  day  and  night;  but  up  to  the  present 
time,  except  for  a  few  accidents,  the  apprehensions  that  this  gave  rise  to  have 
not  been  justified.  It  is  a  question  of  course,  whether  the  same  restraint  will  con- 
tinue among  these  people  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  now,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
fully  armed.  One  could  not  be  sure  that  brutal  use  might  not  be  made  of  these 
weapons  in  case  of  outbreak ;  but  the  atmosphere  at  present  is  as  when  children 
play  with  new  toys  or  old  ones  that  have  been  long  forbidden.  A  desire  to  own 
and  carry  arms  niay  simply  be  on  a  par  with  the  desire  to  establish  and  own 
papers  and  to  write  freely  for  the  public  press,  or  to  hold  meetings  of  every 
kind  for  every  conceivable  object. 
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The  public  press,  the  ineetuigs  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  associations  of 
other  nationalities,  are  at  present  in  general  directed  to  the  most  worthy  ends, 
and  one  carniot  say  that  the  arming  of  the  people  has  any  sinister  purpose. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  opportunities  for  crime  and  disorder,  especially 
theft  It  was,  perhaps,  truer  some  weeks  ago  when  the  old  police  force  of  the 
city  was  entirely  out  of  respect  among  the  people  and  the  new  patrols  sent 
from  Salonica  had  not  yet  arrived.  But  on  the  whole  this  wonderful  revolution 
has  been  diginified,  orderly,  and  without  crime. 

As  a  revolution  it  is  of  a  distinctly  high  order.  The  addition  of  the  word 
"Justice"  to  the  three  watchwards  of  the  French  Revolution  reveals  progress 
in  the  world's  ideals  since  that  time.  And  the  amazing  manner  of  this 
revolution  makes  one  stand  in  awe.  To  be  sure,  there  were  no  grand  setgneurs, 
powerful  in  their  own  right,  to  overthrow,  but  the  despotic  sovereign  is 
retained  in  his  place  unharmed  except  by  his  own  injustices ;  the  palace  clique 
which  bled  the  country  of  its  resources  without  any  service  in  return,  has 
been  scattered  to  the  winds,  but  without  vengeance.  There  has  been  in  many 
cases  prompt  punishment,  but  not  a  shadow  of  the  terrible  spirit  of  vengeance 
of  the  French  Revolution.  This  is  largely  because  the  Turk  has  a  good- 
humored  tolerance  for  those  faults  of  administration  which  in  a  less  degree  are 
st&i  in  every  rank  of  life  in  the  East,  and  because  he  is  essentially  democratic. 
There  is  no  real  aristocracy  of  birth  and  breeding  in  official  circles  but  the 
reverse,  and  the  feeling  against  the  palace  clique  was  not  such  as  is  roused 
against  an  oppressive  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  against  people  of  the  same 
class  who  have  used  their  privileges  for  their  own  selfish  ends  rather  than  for 
the  good  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  total  revolution  none  the  less  and  is  perhaps  most  clearly  witnessed 
in  the  changed  position  of  the  Sultan.  Before  the  24th  of  July  what  was  said 
of  him  by  Odysseus  in  his  "Turkey  in  Europe"*  was  the  common  attitude 
throughout  his  Empire.  "Of  all  his  subjects  assembled  there  before  him,  there 
is  not  one  whose  life  and  fortune  do  not  depend  on  his  caprice ;  of  all  these  wild 
men  gathered  together  from  Albania,  Arabia,  and  the  heart  of  Anatolia,  there 
is  not  one  but  would  fall  down  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment  did  he  deign 
to  address  them,  or  cheerfully  die  to  preserve  his  tyranny ;  of  all  these  women, 
there  is  not  one  but  would  count  his  slightest  and  most  transient  favor  her 
highest  glory ;  of  all  those  Liberals  and  Young  Turks,  there  is  not  one  who, 
when  the  time  for  talking  is  over  and  the  time  for  action  comes,  will  not  sub- 

*p.  Z16  (published  in  1900) 
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mit  to  his  will;  for  all  that  the  Osmanlis  can  do,  all  they  may  suffer,  all  the 
ideas  they  can  form  of  politics  or  state  craft  are  centred  in  that  one  personality 
and  they  who  would  depose  him  can  think  of  no  better  expedient  than  to  appoint 
another  like  him  as  his  successor."  Formerly  his  personal  word  or  irade  was 
absolute,  and  his  merest  wish  expressed  through  a  secretary  was  enough  to 
frighten  an  ambassador  from  a  strong  position  backed  by  treaty  rights.  Now 
state  business  is  transacted  at  the  Sublime  Porte  instead  of  at  the  Palace ;  His 
Majesty  is  paying  back  money  and  giving  up  estates  obtained  by  unjust  decrees 
for  his  private  purse;  he  consents  to  the  appointment  of  the  ministers  and 
officials  designated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  party;  and  he  allows 
the  dismissal  of  about  sixty  per  cent  of  his  palace  retainers.  He  has  been  forced 
to  open  "Selamlik"  to  the  public,  the  Friday  morning  ceremony  when  the  Sul- 
tan goes  to  prayers ;  and  he  has  appeared  before  his  people  at  the  palace  win- 
dows and  said  to  them  what  he  has  been  told  to  say  about  guarding  a 
Constitution  which  he  has  published  every  year  since  1878,  but  which  he  has 
kept  in  abeyance  by  force  and  despotism. 

In  their  treatment  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  in  their  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  the  party  of  the  Young  Turks  have  won  great  respect  and  sympathy. 
Diplomatically  they  could  not  have  better  managed  their  affairs  external  or 
internal,  than  to  keep  the  Sultan  on  his  throne,  while  making  him  practically 
powerless  in  spite  of  the  reactionary  element.  The  Eastern  Question  with 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  in  Turkey  would  be  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
present  situation,  and  these  presumably  untrained  diplomats  have  been  clear 
sighted  enough  to  realize  it. 

Turkey  has  gained  a  great  deal  in  sympathy  through  the  action  of  (Bul- 
garia and  Austria,  and  her  dignity  in  these  embarrassments  has  won  great 
appreciation.  There  has  been  a  sharp  distinction  evidently  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  between  the  Bulgarian  assumption  of  independence  and  Austria's  annex- 
ation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovnia.  The  Bulgarian  situation  has  created  no 
bitterness;  it  has  doubtless  been  expected  for  some  time.  Negotiations  are 
difficult  because  evidently  the  Bulgarians  are  not  prepared  to  do  what  would 
internationally  be  the  square  thing  in  completing  the  financial  details  necessary 
to  settle  the  difficulties  arising  from  their  action.  Bulgaria  is  a  country  of 
another  race  and  has  been  practically  distinct  for  many  years ;  so  that,  however 
much  their  action  at  the  time  when  they  declared  independence  may  have  been 
an  embarrassment,  there  seems  to  be  no  resentment  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  but 
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everyone  is  content  to  leave  to  the  diplomatic  the  negotiations,  which  are  largely 
financial,  having  to  do  with  former  tribute  which  has  been  unpaid  for  many 
years,  and  the  settlement  of  suitable  customs  duties  for  a  country  that  must  now 
be  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  vassal  territory. 

The  case  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  states  which  are  largely  Turkish  in 
population,  has  aroused  a  very  different  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  is 
something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Turkish  government  or  its  policy 
toward  Austria  but  is  a  result  of  racial  and  national  integrity,  and  the  means 
which  the  common  people  have  chosen  to  declare  their  resentment  openly  seem 
to  be  quite  Beyond  the  power  of  the  government  to  modify.  Their  resolution, 
taken  at  once,  was  to  boycott  Austrian  goods.  "Boicottons,"  said  they  in  their 
comic  papers ;  and  this  boycotting  has  been  carried  on  by  the  common  people, 
a  dignified  and  united  protest,  without  any  suspicion  of  violence  except  in 
certain  obviously  accidental  cases.  The  shops  in  Constantinople  which  were 
under  Austrian  management,  were  deserted.  In  an  orderly  way,  certain  men 
went  about  through  the  streets,  stopped  in  front  of  each  of  these  shops, 
and  explained  the  situation  to  the  crowd,  and  the  stores  weire  either  closed  by 
the  proprietors  or  remained  open  without  customers.  The  hamals  or  porters 
on  the  quays  and  elsewhere,  who  do  the  heavy  carrying  for  a  few  cents  a  day, 
deliberately  refused  to  handle  Austrian  goods.  They  would  neither  take  the 
bales  and  boxes  to  the  steamers  nor  bring  them  to  the  shore  from  the  steamers, 
and  this  meant  a  heavy  and  serious  loss  to  these  carriers  as  well  as  to  the 
shippers,  for  Austrian  goods  have  simply  flooded  the  country.  A  large  part  of 
the  red  fezes  which  are  worn  in  Mohammedan  countries  have  been  made  in 
Austria,  and  after  the  boycott  was  declared,  men  came  out  for  some  time  in 
the  rough  white  fezes  that  are  made  in  Constantinople.  Austrian  sugar  has  had 
a  large  sale  in  Turkey ;  it  is  finer  and  better  than  Russian  sugar,  but  at  present 
one  can  only  buy  Russian  sugar  in  the  markets.  Austrian  tailoring  has  had  full 
sway,  Austrian  goods  of  every  kind  have  been  shipped  by  steamers  or  by  trains 
to  the  city  itself  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  now  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  any  goods  that  are  recognized  as  Austrian  to  enter  the  country,  and  the  loss 
to  Austria  and  Hungary  is  tremendous.  No  one  ventures  to  predict  at  present 
what  the  result  will  be.  Diplomatic  relations  are  strained,  and  there  is  always, 
of  course,  the  possibility  of  war  in  the  Balkans. 

In  great  contrast  to  this  is  the  feeling  toward  England  and  the  English,  a 
feeling  of  which  Americans  reap  certain  benefits,  for  there  is  little  distinction, 
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in  the  minds  of  tfie  common  people  at  least,  between  those  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Americans  are  usually  classed  with  English,  and  share  in  the 
general  favor  of  everything  English  at  present.  Demonstrations  before  the 
British  embassy  have  been  popular  every  little  while,  as  England  has  in  various 
ways  shown  her  sympathy  for  Turkey  in  her  difficulties.  The  popular  know- 
ledge of  England  and  English  affairs,  however,  is  vag^e  and  limited,  and  gives 
rise  to  some  amusing  incidents.  A  young  Irish  Secretary  at  the  British  em- 
bassy, who  was  deputed  to  make  a  speech  in  response  to  one  of  these  demon- 
strations, was  greeted  with  cheers  for  England  and  hurrahs  for  Edward,  "the 
Emperor  of  India  and  the  King  of  Ireland!" 

Three  weeks  ago  came,  the  culminating  demonstration  over  the  elections. 
For  some  weeks  there  were  small  processions  in  the  city,  and  in  the  suburbs 
of  Constantinople,  as  the  electoral  urns  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  on  Thursday,  December  3d,  occurred  the  great  procession  for  carrying  the 
electoral  urns  from  different  parts  of  the  city  to  the  place  of  deposit  in  Stam- 
boul.  The  narrow  streets  were  crowded  with  people  and  carriages,  but  there 
were  no  police  in  evidence.  The  procession  was  long  and  unwieldy,  stopping 
frequently  and  outwardly  not  well  organized,  for  processions  and  demonstra- 
tions are  a  new  thing  in  Constantinople ;  but  at  no  time  was  there  the  slightest 
disorder  that  could  cause  any  annoyance,  and  women  and  children  could  circu- 
late freely  from  one  end  of  the  Grande  Rue  to  the  other.  All  was  order  of  a 
most  wonderful  kind  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  and  this  has  been  true  ever  since 
the  Constitution. 

It  is  supposable  that  everywhere  throughout  the  crowd  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Turkey  party,  who  by  a  quiet  word  here  and  there  in  their 
private  capacity  were  able  to  secure  this  attitude  from  a  motley  crowd  of  all 
races  and  all  degrees  of  society.  Though  the  procession  itself  might  seem 
motley  and  fantastic,  as  do  many  things  in  the  East,  to  one  who  was  not  looking 
for  the  inner  meaning,  or  who  had  no  key  to  this  inner  meaning,  one  could  not 
go  through  the  streets  at  such  a  time  or  look  upon  such  a  procession  as  was 
presented  without  feeling  the  actual  existence  of  a  high  national  and  personal 
ideal  in  the  hearts  of  these  people.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  a  splendid 
ideal  of  citizenship  in  their  hearts,  and  that  the  existing  disturbances  come  from 
the  machinations  of  the  politicians  and  demagogues,  who  are  the  last  to  be 
touched  or  guided  by  high  ideals. 
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The  color  effect  in  the  procession  was,  like  everything  of  the  kind  in  Con- 
stantinople, one  of  interesting  contrasts.  Always  the  red  fez  makes  bright  spots 
of  color  in  every  assembly,  dotted  now  with  the  darker  fez  which  is  affected  by 
the  Young  Turks,  and  setting  off  the  variety  of  coloring  of  the  people,  though 
the  majority  are  of  the  darker  races.  A  most  picturesque  part  of  the  troops  in 
the  procession  were  the  companies  of  mounted  Lases  with  dark  turbans  twined 
with  gold  or  silver  cord  and  a  drapery  hanging  behind  to  the  shoulder,  enhanc- 
ing the  dark  complexion,  the  clear  eye,  and  the  keen  features  of  these  wild, 
strong  men.  There  were  other  groups  of  more  regular  soldiery  in  the  dark 
blue  uniform  with  red  or  green  collars,  and  flags  and  banners  everywhere,  the 
red  with  the  white  star  and  crescent  and  the  green  with  the  same  emblems, 
waving  in  the  air  all  down  the  winding  streets,  both  in  the  procession  and  from 
the  windows  on  either  side. 

The  electoral  boxes,  carried  in  wagons  covered  with  flowers  and  canopied 
with  ttdle  and  flowers,  seemed  fantastic  and  artificial,  but  in  many  cases  there 
were  four  little  girls  occupying  the  wagons,  of  four  different  nationalities — 
Armenian,  Greek,  Jewish  and  Turkish, — and  the  idea  of  unity  that  this  stood 
for  dominated  everything.  There  were  many  curious  contrasts:  in  the  early 
part  of  the  procession  an  automobile,  toward  the  end  a  camel, — ^the  new  and 
the  old,  the  west  and  the  farthest  east  uniting  in  time,  in  externals,  as  well  as 
in  details.    . 

A  line  of  carriages  crept  along,  often  shabby  and  with  wretched-looking 
horses  and  drivers  about  whose  appearance  there  was  nothing  holiday-like 
except  the  red  and  white  streamers  that  everyone  carried,  the  colors  of  the 
Young  Turk  party.  (But  in  these  carriages  were  grouped  men  with  earnest 
faces,  men  to  whom  the  day  stood  for  much,  many  of  them  men  who  had  spent 
years  in  exile  and  who  had  only  returned  to  the  city  under  the  new  regime,  men 
who  were  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  their  country  and  for  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  justice,  their  four  watchwards.  In  other  carriages  were 
pairs  of  ecclesiastics,  the  turbaned  hodja  or  imam  with  his  white  turban  bound 
with  band  of  gold,  his  bright  green  djubbe  with  a  gold  collar,  and  beside  him 
the  Greek  or  Armenian  priest  or  the  Jewish  Rabbi  in  sober  robes  of  black  and 
with  an  occasional  touch  of  purple  among  the  Armenians.  The  Turkish 
ecclesiastics  represented  many  sections  of  the  empire,  Syria,  Arabia  and  the 
Turkish  Balkan  States,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  seat  of  honor,  about  which 
Orientals  arc  extremely  punctilious,  was  given  by  the  Mohammedan  to  the 
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Christian  or  Jewish  priest.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
that  developed  at  the  time  of  the  great  rejoicing  for  the  Constitution,  when  the 
priests  of  different  religions  and  different  nationalities  so  warmly  embraced 
each  other,  and  this  motley  procession  seemed  to  stand  for  a  brotherhood  of 
races  that  had  been  growing  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  whole  movement  has  been  a  splendid  exposition  of  the  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  in  a  land  where  the  word  was  politically  and  racially 
meaningless.  It  has  tended  to  refute  the  statements  made  by  certain  pessimistic 
thinkers,  who  have  felt  that  Nietsche  and  other  philosophers  who  express  con- 
tempt for  "shopkeepers,  Christians,  cows,  women.  Englishmen  and  other  demo- 
crats" were  subtly  undermining  the  ideals  of  the  young  people  of  this  and  other 
eastern  countries.  Nowhere  in  the  west  could  one  feel  a  higher  ideal  of  brother- 
hood. It  is  in  the  air.  It  seems  to  be  a  force  that  has  power  to  stop  the 
forgetful  contentions  of  selfish  men  and  women.  It  is  something  that  one  can 
appeal  to  and  count  upon  in  difficulties  that  arise.  When  one  says  to  thej  con- 
tending party,  "We  are  brothers,"  there  is  some  potent  force  in  the  simply 
statement. 

The  stories  of  union  and  brotherhood  that  were  told  at  the  time  of  the 
giving  of  the  Constitution  are  many.  The  most  significant  one  that  I  have 
heard  is  this.  In  the  midst  of  the  demonstration,  an  old  Armenian  (Bible  woman 
happened  to  be  standing  by  the  carriage  of  a  very  grand  Turkish  pasha.  Every- 
one in  the  crowd  was  congratulating  his  neighbor  on  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  the  old  Pasha  and  the  woman  fell  into  conversation,  and  as  they  congratu- 
lated each  other,  the  Pasha  said,  "We  must  thank  God  for  this,"  and  the 
Armenian  woman  immediately  broke  out  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  When 
she  had  finished,  the  Pasha  got  down  from  his  carriage  and  said  "Amen,  amen," 
and  kissed  her.    Thus  has  the  world  been  turned  upside  down  in  Turkey ! 

The  keenness  in  regard  to  political  integrity  shown  by  officials  of  the  Young 
Turkey  party  has  led  to  great  embarrassment  in  finding  suitable  men  to  serve 
as  deputies,  senators,  ministers,  and  for  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  best  trained  men  in  the  country  are  often  felt  to  be  more  or  less 
compromised.  It  is  difficult  to  trust  a  man  in  a  high  position,  especially  in  the 
judiciary,  who  has  had  any  dealings  with  the  authorities  under  the  old  regime. 
A  man  who  has  had  any  favor  in  the  past,  who  has  risen  to  any  prominence, 
cannot  fail  to  be  suspected  of  having  served  the  government  in  ways  that  have 
left  a  stain  upon  his  reputation,  if  not  a  lasting  blot  upon  his  character.    Such 
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men  have  had  the  training  and  the  knowledge  that  would  fit  them  for  the  high- 
est positions  of  service  and- yet  they  are  constantly  being  sent  to  distant  posts 
where  they  may  start  fresh  and  put  their  talents  to  account  in  places  where 
they  can  have  only  a  secondary  opportunity.  It  is  certainly  a  test  of  their 
patriotism  when  they  accept  offices  in  a  distant  province  far  from  Constantinople 
and  the  more  interesting  and  vigorous  life  there  with  its  contact  with  men  of 
power  both  native  and  foreign,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them  will 
be  able  to  return  from  this  political  exile  to  serve  in  the  place  where  they  are 
most  needed  and  can  be  of  most  service. 

This  difficulty  and  various  other  considerations  lead  one  to  question  closely 
the  ability  of  the  Turks  as  a  nation  to  carry  out  the  splendid  plans  they  have 
published.  In  these  days  of  commercial  rivalry  something  more  than  an  official 
class  must  come  from  the  directing  element  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  Turk  can  keep  control  of  affairs  unless  he  develops  the  ability 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  Greek  in  politics,  and  with  the  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian and  Jew  in  business.  At  present  the  really  active  business  of  the  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  other  nationalities  than  Turks  or  in  those  of  foreigners,  and 
the  Turk  has  a  tendency  to  leave  such  pursuits  to  others,  and  reserve  to  him- 
self agriculture  and  the  government  offices.  It  is  a  serious  question  for  him  to 
answer  whether  or  not  he  can  develop  along  industrial  and  commercial  lines, 
pursuits  very  new  to  him  as  yet,  or  whether  he  will  decide  to  freely  admit 
foreign  capital  and  labor  and  attempt  to  administer  the  country  as  of  old  from 
a  slightly  different  official  standpoint.  At  present  there  is  a  slight  undercurrent 
of  jealousy,  one  almost  hears  the  phrase,  "Turkey  for  the  Turks"  and  it  may  be 
the  stimulus  will  lead  to  successful  business  enterprise  among  them.  The  idea 
that  under  the  preceding  administration  foreigners  and  other  nationalities  with- 
in the  country  have  been  a  privileged  class  and  benefited  too  much  by  imperial 
favor  is  not  without  foundation,  but  to  successfully  triumph  over  such  conditions 
as  have  thus  developed,  the  Turk  must  enlarge  his  sphere  of  activity.  He 
has  let  the  Armenian,  the  Greek,  the  Jew,  administer  his  commerce ;  he  must 
now  do  it  himself.  He  has  let  outside  nations  flood  his  country  with  cheap 
materials,  cheaply  manufactured;  he  must  change  his  policy  and  open  up  the 
great  wealth  of  the  country  and  manufacture  fine  goods  from  his  own  rich  re- 
sources. It  is  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  that  the  Turks  have  been 
forced  to  assume  control  of  practically  every  government  office  as  they  came  to 
have  less  and  less  confidence  in  the  services  of  those  races  of  the  Empire  which 
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were  formerly  subject.  That  they  have  learned  to  do  this,  to  keep  political  power 
in  their  hands,  is  a  sign  of  their  ability  to  do  the  satne  when  commercial  power 
comes  to  seem  to  them  essential. 

The  ability  to  carry  out  the  Young  Turk  program  will  depend  most  of  all 
on  the  depth  of  conviction  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  No  permanent  success 
can  follow  a  mere  surface  assimilation  of  the  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity 
and  justice.  The  Turk  has  taken  ideas  in  other  centuries  and  used  them  in 
every  department  of  life  and  still  remains  a  Turk,  though  one  can  find  little 
that  is  purely  Turkish  in  the  outward  and  permanent  forms  of  his  existence, 
his  literature,  art,  manufactures,  even  his  religion  and  to  a  certain  extent  his 
language.  Will  the  ideas  of  the  twentieth  century,  which  the  world  admits  he  has 
advanced  beyond  all  previous  application,  go  deeper  than  all  others  and  change 
him  substantially?  Can  he  live  them  out,  forget  the  limitations  he  has  always 
kept  in  creed,  in  politics,  and  in  social  intercourses,  which  have  prevented 
him  from  changing?  Will  he  assume  toward  all  nationalities  a  wider  attitude 
of  toleration,  or  will  he  strive  for  the  real  understanding  and  sympathy  which 
requires  deep  insight  and  intense  effort  against  prejudice?  These  are  vital 
questions  for  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which  practically  controls 
the  government,  but  no  one  can  deny  it  has  lived  up  to  the  first  part  of  its  name 
so  far.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  at  the  very  beginning,  when  all  the  strength 
of  the  new  government  should  have  been  directed  in  the  line  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  progress,  there  should  have  been  so  many  complications  arising  from 
outside,  yet  the  moderation  and  tolerance  which  Turkey  has  shown  toward 
outside  nations  who  have  failed  to  consider  her  rights  are  full  of  the  highest 
promise  for  the  way  in  which  she  will  settle  all  her  difficulties,  home  and  foreign, 
in  the  future.  The  tangible  progress  of  nations  is  slow,  especially  in  the  Bast, 
but  with  a  firm  foundation  of  unity,  men  believe  that  in  spite  of  oriental 
inertia,  an  era  of  wonderful  progress  is  already  begun. 

RoxANA  H.  Vivian,  '94. 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  December  24,  1908. 
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DREAMERS 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  like  you, 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago, 

The  sky  was  the  softest,  clearest  blue», 

I  thought  we  could  almost  look  right  through 

To  the  streets  of  gold,  behind  the  blue. 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  like  you. 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  leaves  were  the  lovliest,  shimmery  green, 

The  leaves  in  the  very  tree-tops,  I  mean. 

Where  I  climbed  and  nestled,  amid  the  green. 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  like  you, 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  white  clouds,  sailing  across  the  sky. 

Were  wonderful  chariots   rolling  by, 

And  I  longed  to  ride  in  them,  through  the  sky. 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  like  you. 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago, 

The  grass-caught  cobwebs,  all  bright  with  dew, 

Were  tents,  where,  all  of  the  long  night  through, 

The  elves  were  dancing,  beneath  the  dew. 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
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And  still,  for  a  little  girl,  like  you, 

As  once  in  the  long  ago, 

The  sky  and  the  tree-tops,  the  clouds  and  the  dew 

Make  a  magic  wonderland,  just  for  you, 

Who  love  them  all,  as  I  loved  them  too. 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

Josephine  P.  Simrall,  '93. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ORGANIZED  CHARITY  WORK  AS  A 
PROFESSION 

NY  discussion  of  professional  philanthropy  as  a  career  is  apt  to  re- 
mind me  of  two  experiences  of  my  own.  Just  after  I  had  entered  a 
charity  organization  society  as  an  assistant*  the  first  came  to  me 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  a  friend,  brimming  over  with  con- 
gratulations upon  my  opportunity  to  "do  a  noble   work,"   to 
"uplift  the  unfortunate,"  to  "bring  light  and  joy  into  darkened  lives,"  and  so 
on.  As  it  happened  I  had  spent  all  that  day,  and  was  likely  to  spend  several 
more,  addressing  manilla  envelopes  in  which  the  annual  report  was  presently  to 
go  forth,  and  as  I  looked  from  the  letter  to  the  piles  of  envelopes  before  me,  I 
could  but  wonder  somewhat  ruefully  where  the  uplifting  influence  came  in, 
and  who  was  receiving  the  light  and  joy  I  was  supposed  to  be  spreading  about 
me. 

The  second  came  several  years  later  when,  myself  in  charge  of  a  similar 
society,  I  was  hunting  a  country  boarding  place  for  sonw  invalid  children,  and 
was  referred  from  house  to  house  until  one  kindly  soul  undertook  to  guide  me 
to  a  farm  where  accommodations  could  certainly  be  secured.  It  was  a  mile  or 
two  away,  and  as  we  walked  along  through  th-e  sunny  fragrance  of  a  June  day 
I  tried  to  amuse  my  companion  by  recounting  some  experiences  of  the  winter 
before,  when  the  coal  famine  had  brought  an  almost  unendurable  stress  of 
work,  responsibility  and  anxi-ety  to  every  philanthropic  society  throughout  the 
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North  and  East.  She  listened  with  growing  wonder,  and  at  last,  looking  on 
me  with  the  wide-eyed  gaze  of  one  on  whom  a  new  idea  has  dawned,  she 
observed : 

"I  suppose  you  charity  people  really  do  have  to  work  quite  hard,  some- 
times!" 

I  admitted  that  that  was  so,  and  dropped  the  subject. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  view  points. 
There  is  no  reason  for  claiming  that  a  social  worker  is  serving  humanity  either 
more  or  less  than  a  worker  of  any  other  kind ;  and  no  one  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience in  professional  philanthropy  would  think  of  recommending  it  as  a  pur- 
suit in  which  it  is  only  occasionally  necessary  to  work  hard.  Here,  as  in  any  other 
occupation,  the  work  has  its  importance  in  the  world,  and  to  do  it  well  and 
truly  will  take  all  the  time  and  strength  and  intelligence  on-e  can  bring  to  it. 

In  these  respects  organized  charity  work  can  claim  no  superiority,  but  in 
some  other  points  it  has  distinct  advantages.  Prominent  among  them  I  should 
place  the  variety  and  uneocpectedness  of  the  work.  It  deals  directly  with  people, 
and  since  no  two  human  beings  are  exactly  alike,  no  two  cases  of  need  are  ever 
precisely  the  same.  Indeed,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  family 
whose  members  could  always  be  recognized  as  relatives  because  they  were  so 
unlike  one  another.  The  worker  can  never  guess  in  the  morning  what  her  day 
will  bring  forth.  It  may  be  filled  with  the  merest  routine  or  again  without 
warning,  she  may  find  herself  precipitated  into  a  situation  which  will  demand 
every  atom  of  intelligence  and  resource  and  psychic  power  she  possesses.  The 
only  thing  of  which  she  can  be  sure  is  that  whatever  situation  may  arise  she 
must  dominate  it ;  for  the  charity  organization  society  is  apt  to  be  a  last  resort, 
and  the  problem  which  gets  by  it  is  likely  to  remain  unsolved. 

Usually,  however,  the  day's  work  will  not  reach  this  degree  of  seriousness, 
and  most  of  the  problems  presented  will  only  require  common  sense,  ordinary 
kindness,  some  imagination  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  resources,  char- 
itable, educational,  industrial  and  recreational,  of  one's  city.  Problems  of 
relief  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which  come  up  for  consideration,  and  the 
worker  must  be  prepared  for  every  variety  of  domestic  complication.  In 
vain  would  she  plead  the  privileges  of  spinsterhpod ;  she  is  obliged  to  become  an 
expert  in  the  management  of  unsatisfactory  husbands  and  flighty  wives.  She 
must  know  something  about  controlling  refractory  children,  and  have  a  keen 
eye  for  the  symptoms  of  disease,  whether  physical  or  moral.    She  must  be  able 
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to  distinguish  between  innate  depravity  and  indigestion,  and  to  recognize  the 
results  of  physical  defect  or  bad  environment  masquerading  as  stupidity  or 
viciousness.  She  must  learn  to  give  advice  with  cheerful  conviction,  and 
not  to  feel  injured  that  it  is  not  taken.  For  however  much  her  clients  may 
esteem  her,  th-ey  are  not  likely,  outside  of  romantic  fiction,  to  look  upon  her 
judgment  as  infallible, — ^a  point  of  view  with  which  the  worker  presently  comes 
to  feel  considerable  sympathy.  In  short,  she  must  become  accustomed  to  many 
roles;  and  do  what  she  may,  she  can  usually  trust  her  people  to  find  some 
entirely  new  one  in  which  she  must  appear  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Their  unintentional  ingenuity  in  putting  a  worker  in  absurd  positions  is 
absolutely  limitless.  I  remember  an  Italian  mother,  one  of  whose  twin  babies 
had  just  died,  while  the  other  was  in  a  critical  condition.  Nothing  in  the 
world  was  the  matter,  said  the  doctor  in  charge,  except  the  mother's  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  hygiene.  If  she  could  be  made  to  understand  them, 
the  surviving  baby  might  live ;  if  not,  it  would  speedily  follow  its  brother.  She 
could  not  speak  English  nor  I,  Italian,  but  I  finally  made  her  understand  that  I 
was  coming  back  that  afternoon,  and  she  must  have  an  interpreter  there.  I 
don't  know  what  impression  I  gave  her.  Apparently  she  thought  I  was  planning 
a  festive  occasion  of  some  kind,  for  when  I  returned  it  seemed  to  my 
startled  eyes  that  all  the  Italian  mothers  ot  the  neighborhood  must  be  crowded 
into  her  kitchen.  There  were  certainly  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  the  true, 
maternal  type,  deep  chested,  full  bosomed,  each  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
most  of  them  with  one  or  two  others  at  their  skirts.  And  I,  a  spare  and 
spectacled  spinster,  stepped  into  the  midst  of  those  mothers  of  many,  and  im- 
pressively lectured  them  on  how  to  take  care  of  their  babies.  It  was  something 
of  a  strain  on  my  gravity ; — ^but  the  surviving  twin  continued  to  survive,  which 
was  the  important  point. 

This  element  of  unexpectedness,  this  possibility  of  finding  oneself  called 
upon  at  any  moment  for  something  new,  lessens  the  monotony  inherent  m  any 
pursuit  regularly  followed.  But  a  more  important  advantage  of  the  work  of 
an  organized  charity  agent  is  the  widening  of  her  range  of  experience.  To 
most  of  us  life  presents  itself  as  a  treasure  house  brimming  over  with  possibil- 
ities, from  which,  alas!  our  choice  must  always  be  "either,  or,"  never  "both, 
and."  For  those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  women  of  respectable  character  and 
moderately  comfortable  circumstances,  this  narrow  choice  is  still  further  nar- 
rowed ;  a  wide  range  of  possible  experiences  is  excluded  by  the  mere  fact  of  our 
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position.  And  since  our  tnends  and  associates  are  naturally  of  about  the  same 
class  and  standing  as  ourselves,  we  get  no  wider  contact  through  them.  We 
live  and  die  within  a  certain  environment,  conceiving  but  dimly  what  life  may 
be  outside  it.  Whole  fields  of  human  experience  are  absolutely  non-existent  for 
us. 

Of  course  these  other  fields  of  experience  may  not  be  wider,  more  inter- 
esting, more  vital,  or  in  any  way  preferable  to  our  own,  but — ^they  are  different 
Life  has  many  sides,  and  most  of  us  see  but  one ;  it  is  broad,  and  our  share  of 
it  is  narrow ;  it  has  light  and  shadow  and  richness  of  variety  beyond  the  power 
of  any  one  nature  to  comprehend,  much  less  to  eocperience,  but  the  wider  our 
knowledge  of  its  infinite  diversity,  the  more  truly  do  we  live. 

Something  of  this  wider  life  the  worker  in  organized  charity  must  get, 
whether  she  will  or  no,  and  how  much  it  shall  be  rests  with  herself.  The 
priest,  the  doctor,  and  the  social  worker, — ^these  are  three  who,  if  they  possess 
the  requisite  qualities,  may  see  human  nature  stripped  of  its  ordinary  disguises. 
People  come  for  help  in  their  hour  of  need,  when  their  customary  reserves  arc 
cast  aside.  Out  of  the  depths  they  cry,  and  if  our  ears  are  open  we  shall  hear 
that  we  may  not  forget ;  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  we  gaze  into  a  horror  of  great 
darkness  which  no  simshine  may  wholly  dispel ;  and  if  we  could  walk  with  them 
in  honest,  human  comradeship  it  is  like  to  be  through  paths  beset  with  pitfall 
and  with  gin  of  which  we  have  not  dreamed.  And  once  having  trodden,  even 
vicariously,  these  paths,  w€  can  never  again  take  quite  our  former  attitude  to 
those  who  err  therein.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  still  closes  against  us  the  doubtful  Eden  of  unconscious  ignorance. 

But  for  the  most  part  the  enforced  broadening  of  experience  does  not  imply 
anything  so  serious.  It  simply  means  a  different  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
the  daily  problems  of  life.  Naturally  the  work  lies  chiefly  among  those  who  are 
either  on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty,  or  who  have  gone  over  it.  Here  specula- 
tive abstractions  fade  into  insignificance,  and  introspection  is  unknown.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  a  living  leaves  no  time  for  considering  whether  living  is 
worth  while.  Every  day  events  tak-e  on  a  new  importance.  The  payment  of 
a  month's  rent  is  not  a  mere  routine  discharge  of  a  bill,  but  a  distinct  triumph 
over  adverse  circumstances.  To  attain  to  the  purchase  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  one 
time  is  an  achievement  of  note,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  cheer  one  long 
after  the  coal  is  gone. 
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One  reads  the  newspapers  with  different  eyes  after  entering  this  world. 
Such  and  such  a  factory  has  laid  off  half  its  hands ;  then  the  Jenkinses  won't  be 
able  to  pay  their  rent  this  month,  and  we  shall  be  put  to  it  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  work  enough  to  buy  food  and  fuel,  for  they  are  not  the  kind  to  take  help 
outright.  A  mill  is  opening  up  the  new  department  they  have  been  discussing 
for  a  long  while.  That  means  that  Alex  Johnson  will  get  steady  work,  and 
the  family  will  have  a  good  chance  to  get  on  their  feet  again.  A  snowstorm  is 
predicted  for  to-night.  Then  the  street  car  companies  will  need  extra  hands  to 
clear  away  the  snow,  and  half  a  dozen  of  one's  workless  acquaintances  may  get 
a  few  days'  employment  at  good  wages,  while  the  boys  and  the  homeless  men 
will  turn  many  an  honest  penny  "shovelling  sidewalks."  Here  is  a  restaurant 
keeper  advertising  for  a  dishwasher!  How  did  he  ever  reach  the  newspaper 
office  without  being  besieged  with  applicants?  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  a 
prize  is  still  unclaimed?  and  a  hasty  dash  to  the  telephone  secures  a  promise 
that  the  place  will  be  held  till  Mrs.  Jones  can  be  sent  around  to  present  her 
qualifications  in  person.  Even  the  police  news  becomes  interesting,  for  we 
may  at  any  time  find  some  of  our  friends  figuring  there — ^and  not  always  the 
worst  ones,  either. 

For  the  shifting  of  moral  values  is  one  of  the  striking  differences  between 
this  world  and  the  one  we  have  always  known.  Mr.  X  has  not  supported  his 
family  for  ten  years  or  more.  He  stays  at  home,  nursing  a  mysterious  ailment 
which  no  doctor  can  diagnose,  while  his  wife  leaves  the  house  before  daylight 
to  get  in  a  long  day's  washing,  and  makes  and  mends  the  family  clothing  after 
dark.  Not  an  admirable  character,  it  must  be  admitted ;  but  he  looks  well  after 
the  children  and  gets  their  meals  and  has  the  house  neat  and  comfortable 
against  his  wife's  return.  How  does  he  compare  with  Mr.  Y,  who  works  stead- 
ily, but  is  selfish  and  surly,  driving  the  children  into  the  street  and  cowing  his 
wife  into  spiritless  submission  ?  Mrs.  Brown  drinks,  a  grave  fault  in  a  woman 
surely.  But  she  is  a  hard  worker,  and  would  share  her  last  crust  or — ^which 
means  much  more — ^her  last  drop  of  beer  with  anyone  who  lacked.  Her 
kitchen  is  spotless,  yet  it  is  usually  overflowing  with  children,  for  she  is  the 
firm  friend  of  every  child  in  the  neighborhood.  Next  to  her  live  a  couple  who 
would  be  put  to  it  to  show  you  their  marriage  certificate.  It  is  whispered  that 
there  is  another  husband  in  the  background,  so  that  the  woman  "poor  thins:, 
can't  get  her  bit  of  writingr"  Yet  for  fifteen  years  they  have  made  a  home 
here  which,  in  everything  but  its  initial  informality,  is  a  model  for  the  neighbor- 
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hood.    How  shall  we  apply  the  customary  standard  to  such  cases?    And  how 
judge  people  who  will  mingle  good  and  bad  so  indiscriminately  ? 

The  crude  and  the  commonplace  are  mingled  as  incongruously  with  the 
heroic.  The  worker  comes  to  have  the  keenest  admiration  for  the  everydajf 
people  she  meets,  the  men  who  have  forgotten  that  there  is  a  world  of  amu»> 
ment  and  dissipation  lying  just  beyond  the  path  which  takes  them  f^om  home 
to  factory  and  from  factory  to  home,  and  the  women  whose  very  souls  delight 
in  hanging  over  the  back  fence,  sleeves  rolled  up,  for  a  good  gossip  with  a 
neighbor  similarly  arrayed.  Men  and  women  alike,  they  have  so  cheerfully  given 
up  all  thought  of  self,  have  so  completely  subordinated  all  their  own  wants  and 
desires  and  enjoyments  to  the  pressing  task  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  children 
and  of  giving  them  a  start  in  life.  And  they  are  so  absolutely  unconscious 
of  anything  heroic  or  even  admirable  about  it !  They  lead  hard,  laborious  lives, 
denying  themselves  amusement  or  variety  or  rest,  wearing  themselves  out 
prematurely,  unsustained  by  any  definite  idea  of  a  better  time  to  come,  and 
doing  it  all  as  the  simplest  matter  of  course. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  honest  poor  to  the  professional  frauds  and  impos- 
tors, yet  the  latter  in  their  turn  present  a  new  and  an  exceedingly  interesting 
view  to  the  eyes  of  the  charity  agent.  Their  wiles  are  ingenious  enough  to 
deceive  even  the  very  elect,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  worker  will 
often  be  imposed  upon.  At  first  this  is  a  mortifying  experience,  but  presently  one 
conies  to  have  a  genuinely  friendly  feeling  for  these  cheerful  scamps  who  devise 
such  clever  schemes  for  working  on  one's  feelings.  For  them,  the  philanthropic 
world  is  their  oyster  and  the  pleasure  of  opening  it  is  enhanced  by  the  know- 
ledge that  any  clumsiness  on  their  part  may  result  in  the  shell's  snapping  shut 
on  their  fingers,  with  consequences  they  do  not  wish  to  contemplate.  In  the 
nature  of  things  a  professional  charity  worker  and  a  professional  worker  of 
charities  can  hardly  fraternize,  but  they  are  quick  to  discover  an  agent's  real, 
as  opposed  to  her  official  attitude  toward  them,  and  occasionally  they  will 
unfold  their  views  and  descant  upon  their  vicissitudes  in  a  way  to  fire  any  latent 
longings  the  hearer  may  possess  for  a  vagabond  life^  Theirs  is  the  true  life  of 
adventure,  spiced  by  the  keen  rivalry  of  wits  against  wits  as  they  set  themselves 
to  baffle  the  researches  of  the  conscientious  philanthropist  who  believes  in 
"investigation."  From  city  to  city  they  go,  from  country  to  country,  even, 
the  true  Bohemians  of  our  age,  scorning  anything  so  prosaic  as  regular  work, 
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supported,  like  the  minnesinger  of  old,  by  those  to  whom  their  tales  are  per- 
haps worth  all  they  pay  for  them. 

Then  a  third  great  advantage  of  organized  charity  work  is  that  it  takes  in 
the  whole  field  of  charitable  endeavor.    Modem  philanthrophy  is  taking  shape 
and  dividing  itself  into  sharply  differentiated  fields  of  effort,  but  as  yet  the  work 
of  the  charity  organization  society  has  not  become  specialized.  In  its  very  nature 
it  demands  an  all  around  worker,  not  a  specialist.    The  agent  must  know  what 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  specialists,  and  how  to  use  their  conclusions, 
but  she  must  not  specialize  herself.    Every  case  of  need  which  presents  itself 
will  probably  call  into  play  half  a  dozen  forms  of  charitable  activity,  and  unless 
the  agent  is  familiar  with  them  all  she  cannot  do  her  own  individual  work. 
Mrs.  Petrovlasky,  living  in  a  three  room  tenement,  with  seven  children  and  a 
husband  of  doubtful  honesty,  who  occasionally  washes  his  hands  of  all  domestic 
responsibility,  is  only  one  infinitesimal  atom  in  the  ocean  of  troubled  humanity, 
but  to  deal  fairly  with  her  one  needs  or  may  need  the  knowledge  of  the  sjjecial- 
ists  in  every  branch  of  social  work.     Why  does  Mr.  Petrovlasky  take  his 
paternal  responsibihties  so  lightly?  is  it  a  racial  or  an  individual  peculiarity? 
and  with  due  regard  to  his  racial  and  his  personal  weaknesses  and  st.'eiigths, 
what  kind  of  incentive  can  be  most  effectively  brought  to  bear  on  him  ?    What 
is  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  tenement,  and  how  far  has  the  physical  and 
moral  tone  of  the  family  been  affected  thereby?    Is  the  family  income  at  its 
best  sufficient  for  the  family  needs,  supposing  it  to  be  administered  with  all 
due  prudence,  thrift  and  economy?    What  is  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  a 
family  of  their  race  and  previous  habits  ?    How  far  is  disease,  past  or  present, 
to  blame  for  their  situation?     What  kind  of  moral  influences  surround  the 
children?    Are  there  playgrounds  and  recreation  centres  within  their  reach,  or 
is  the  street  their  only  refuge?    The  oldest  girl  is  distinctly  running  wild;  is 
it  wise  to  try  to  keep  her  straight  within  her  own  home,  or,  that  home  Leing 
what  it  is,  had  she  better  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory  before 
matters  become  worse?    One  boy  is  a  confirmed  truant;  is  it  his  fault,  or  his 
teacher's,  or  the  school's  ?    How  is  the  school  course  related  to  his  life,  anyhow, 
and  how  can  it  be  made  a  vital  factor  in  his  plans  ? 

In  short,  not  to  multiply  unduly  the  questions  which  are  bound  to  arise,  we 
are  very  apt  to  find,  if  we  try  to  do  our  duty  by  Mrs.  Petrcwlasky,  that  sooner 
or  later  her  problem  touches  every  branch  of  social  work,  physical,  mental, 
moral,  philanthropic,  correctional,  sanitative,  educational  and  recreative.     Nay, 
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it  goes  further  still  and  involves  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  quesrion 
of  the  right  to  a  living  wage,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  unrestricted 
immigration,  and  a  score  of  other  remoter  problems.  And  quite  possibly  it 
may  cut  deeper  yet  and  force  us  to  consider  a  problem  which  is  just  dawning 
on  our  social  consciousness,  the  right  of  the  child  to  be  well  bom,  and  the 
consequent  duty  of  society  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  propagation  of  the  obviously 
unfit. 

And  because  the  simplest  case  of  family  need  may  involve  so  many  and 

such  different  kinds  of  help,  the  worker  in  organized  charity  cannot  become 

a  specialist.    As  soon  as  she  begins  to  do  that  she  leaves  the  field  of  organized 

charity  and  goes  into  some  more  limited  branch.    The  general  worker  may  not 

be  deep,  but  she  must  be  broad.    She  must  keep,  if  not  abreast,  at  least  in  sight 

of  current  thought  in  sociology,  in  economics  and  philanthropy.     But  to-day 

these  social  sciences  are  coming  to  the  front  as  never  before.    The  study,  not 

so  much  of  the  abstraction,  Man,  as  of  the  very  concrete  men,  women  and 

children  we  find  around  us,  is  taking  a  leading  place  in  the  world's  thought. 

And  the  worker  in  organized  charity  has  an  unequalled  opportunity  not  only 

for  sharing  these  studies,  but  for  contributing  to  their  advance.    She  is  one  of 

the  pioneers  of  a  new  movement,  and  her  work,  if  she  is  awake  to  its  real 

meaning,  has  the  zest  of  exploration,  the  enthusiasm  of  discovery.    She  cannot 

expect  to  discover  a  new  continent  or  find  a  northwest  passage,  but  some  little 

part  she  may  take  in  blazing  out  a  trail  through  the  fastnesses  of  the  city 

wilderness,  and  in  turning  the  light  of  the  coming  civilization  upon  the  dark 

p/aces  of  the  present. 

Mary  Conyngton,  '94. 
H^ashington,  D.  C. 
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IN  DREAMS 

Betwixt  the  hush  of  night  and  dawn  of  day, 
Within  that  little  space  and  silence  dim, 
My  longing  soul  can  find  its  glad,  wide  way 
Unto  the  tossing  ocean's  utmost  rim ; 

Can  break  its  barriers,  span  that  far  distance 
And  leap,  like  flame,  to  that  enchanted  bourn, 
Aching  with  happiness  to  be  in  France — 
Then  with  the  birth  of  day,  undone,  return ! 


Summit,  New  Jersey. 


Carter  Goodix)^,  1889. 


WHICH? 

|NE  was  the  woman  he  loved;  but  everybody  loved  the  other 
woman.    It  was  a  difficult  situation. 

He  had  taken  them  out  on  the  pond  in  his  canoe,  and  they 
had  filled  their  laps  with  water-lilies  and  were  paddling  home, 
when  it  happened.    But  the  things  they  said  to  one  another,  as 
they  gathered  the  lilies,  were  what  made  the  difference  for  him. 

He  sat  high  in  the  bow  with  his  paddle,  and  the  woman  whom  everybody 
loved  faced  him  in  the  stem ;  this  is  only  a  detail,  but  he  tried  to  think  it  import- 
ant, afterwards,  when  he  was  having  it  out  with  his  conscience.  The  little  sweet- 
heart sat  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  with  her  back  to  him  and  he  told  her  twice 
to  sit  quiet.  She  was  a  young,  brown-eyed  girl  named  Edith,  and  she  had  an 
enthusiasm  for  people  who  "did  things." 

"You  must  be  sure  to  talk  to  Miss  Baldwin  about — about  large,  important 
matters,  you  know,  Ned,"  she  had  cautioned  him  that  morning  before  they 
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went  out  on  the  pond ;  ''because  I  feel  as  if  life  were  bigger  to  her  than  it  is  to 
most  of  us." 

"Then  the  little  matters  ought  to  be  big  enough  to  talk  about,"  he  said, 
but  that  was  only  for  cleverness*  sake.  He  knew  that  to  entertain  kings  and  pre- 
lates was  not  more  honorable  than  to  gather  water-lilies  for  this  woman.  He 
had  no  intention  of  saying  small  things  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  he  found  but  little  to  say  during  the  first  hour,  for  her  own 
speech  and  thought  were  of  the  simplest.  Her  delicate,  pale  face  hushed  him 
into  musing,  and  he  let  the  burden  of  the  conversation  fall  on  Edith.  He  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  pondered  upon  that  face  and  the  power  that  lay  behind 
it.  People  always  said  of  it,  first  of  all,  that  it  was  sad,  and  when  they  had  said 
this  their  own  faces  went  all  aglow,  as  if  this  look  of  sadness  were  the  one 
thing  upon  earth  most  to  be  desired.  Business  men  listened  to  this  woman  with 
wistful  attention ;  thinkers  spoke  of  her  and  Tolstoi  in  the  same  breath ;  she  was 
one  of  those  whom  clergymen  count  on  the  fingers  of  their  right  hand  when 
they  stand  in  the  pulpit  and  enumerate  the  few  who  are  trying,  literally,  to 
keep  the  law  of  love.  All  men  knew  her  by  her  works,  and  a  moderately  large 
number  knew  her  by  her  words,  which  were  eagerly  bought  by  the  more  serious- 
minded  periodicals;  but  only  a  little  handful  knew  her  for  what  she  was,  and 
these  said  that  what  she  was  would  be  the  thing  the  world  would  give  thanks 
for  in  the  time  to  come,  since  she  was  a  prophecy  of  what  the  world  might  some 
day  be  because  of  her.  As  to  the  rest,  she  was  slender,  and  middle-aged,  and 
she  wore  plain  clothes. 

"Miss  Baldwin,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  discouraging  feature  of 
the  modem  social  movement?" 

It  was  a  large  question,  and  it  seemed  all  the  larger  because  Edith  asked 
it.  It  was  also  a  tedious  question,  and  Miss  Baldwin  came  out  of  a  reverie  on 
water-lilies  and  the  loves  of  Ned  and  Edith  to  answer  it.  She  looked  up  and 
found  Ned  smiling  in  amusement,  over  his  sweetheart's  head,  and  she  smiled 
back ;  then, — ^the  tenderness  of  the  smile  still  lingering  in  her  eyes — she  said : 

"I  am  afraid  the  women  are,  my  dear." 

"But  there  are  ever  so  many  more  women  caring  about  it  than  there  are 
men !"  Edith  was  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  defence  of  her  sisters  in 
the  faith. 

"But  the  way  the  men  care  is  so  much  more  worth  while — ^generally  speak- 
ing," said  Miss  Baldwin. 
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Ned's  face  assumed  an  appreciative  but  modest  expression,  and  he  shifted 
his  paddle. 

"How  do  the  women  care  ?"  Edith  asked,  discontentedly. 

"They  care  with  all  their  hearts,"  answered  Miss  Baldwin,  "and  sometimes 
I  would  rather  they  didn't.  A  cause  doesn't  mean  anything  to  them  unless  it 
means  a  person ;  let  the  person  disappoint  them  and  they  make  the  cause  suflfer." 

As  Ned  was  the  only  man  present,  a  few  words  in  defense  of  woman 
would  have  come  gracefully  from  him  at  this  point.    What  he  did  say  was : 

"To  put  it  personally,  and  perhaps  impolitely,  you  wish  that  the  women  you 
convert  would  believe  less  in  you  and  more  in  the  thing  you  believe  in  ?' 

She  smiled  assent,  and  continued : 

"Men  are  so  different" — ^Ned  let  his  eyelids  droop  thoughtfully,  and 
watched  the  water  glide  past  the  canoe.  "They  can  live  for  something  that  is 
not  the  one  person  in  the  world  they  love  best.  But  how  didactic  we  sound ;  we 
must  not  be  didactic  when  we  gather  lilies.  And  you  need  not  look  so  troubled, 
child ;  it  is  true  that  where  we  have  one  man  willing  to  help  us  in  America,  we 
have  five  women." 

DBut  Edith  was  serious  and  young,  the  world  was  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
her,  and  she  did  not  find  the  conversation  so  trite  and  commonplace — as  Ned 
did,  for  example.    She  had  not  yet  sounded  all  the  platitudes  in  life. 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  she  pursued  thoughfully,  "that  I  should  be  glad  to  die 
for  an  ideal." 

"Or  to  let  somebody  else  die  for  it?"  Miss  Baldwin  suggested.  "Somebody 
you  loved  and  would  have  to  live  without  all  the  rest  of  your  life?" 

Edith  flushed,  and  was  painfully  conscious  of  Ned,  sitting  behind  her 
paddling  and  saying  nothing. 

"Ye-es,"  she  replied,  and  then,  more  confidently,  "Yes !" 

Ned  wanted  to  kiss  the  top  of  her  head,  where  the  sun  shone  on  her  brown 
hair,  and  he  could  have  done  it  by  leaning  forward  a  little.  But  he  didn't;  he 
only  gave  Miss  Baldwin  a  beatific  glance. 

"Anyway,"  she  continued,  "I  can  promise  not  to  keep  Ned  from  hdping." 
She  was  trailing  her  hand  in  the  water  by  the  side  of  the  canoe :  "I'm  sorry  you 
don't  believe  in  women." 

Miss  Baldwin  laughed,  the  tone  was  so  disconsolate: 

"I  do,  my  dear ;  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  them." 
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"Perhaps,"  Edith  burst  out  impetuously,  "when  you've  had  more  experience 
with  men  you  won't  find  them  any  better."  Then,  in  great  embarrassment,  "I 
beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  mean — " 

Ned  chuckled,  and  his  fiancee  turned  round  upon  him  rebukefully,  giving 
her  hand  a  little  excited  sweep  and  shake  through  the  water.  Something 
whirled  up  into  the  air  and  fell  down  with  a  splash. 

"Oh,  my  ring!"  Edith  exclaimed,  and  leaned  suddenly  down,  her  arm's 
length,  over  the  side  of  the  canoe.  The  next  minute  they  were  all  three  in  the 
water. 

The  lilies  scattered.  The  pond  was  deep  and  wide,  and  Ned  was  a  fair 
swimmer,  but  by  no  means  an  expert.    The  canoe  shot  out  of  reach. 

"I  can  save  one  of  them,"  he  thought,  as  he  was  going  down.    "Oh,  God !" 

The  whole  world  needed  this  sad- faced  woman ;  needed  her  now.  There 
were  mountains  to  be  moved  that  only  she  could  move.  It  was  not  because  a 
great  many  people — rich  and  poor,  alike — would  go  hungry  if  she  died — 
although  this  counted,  too.  It  was  because  she  lived  by  faith ;  and  the  world — 
whether  it  disbelieved  or  whether  it  misunderstood,  whether  it  scoffed  or 
whether  it  turned  away  its  face — ^knew  she  was  there,  living.  It  meant  salva- 
tion to  the  world  to  know  this. 

"Or  to  let  somebody  die  for  an  ideal?  Somebody  you  loved  and  would 
have  to  live  without  all  the  rest  of  your  life?" 

Ned  came  to  the  surface  and  saw  Miss  Baldwin's  face  rise.  She  was  at 
some  distance  from  him,  but  he  could  have  reached  her.  He  saw  her  arm  beat 
the  air  and  the  water,  and  Edith  came  up  on  the  other  side  of  him.  He  was 
thinking  years  of  thought,  and  he  did  not  know  he  had  made  a  decision,  but 
he  caught  Edith  by  the  shoulder,  and  he  saw  Miss  Baldwin's  head  and  arm  go 
down. 

He  paddled  with  one  hand  to  keep  himself  afloat  and  he  slid  the  other 
hand  along  Edith's  shoulder  until  he  could  clench  it  in  the  neck  of  her  dress. 
Edith's  eyes  were  half  closed  and  her  pretty  lips  were  turning  blue,  but  he  did 
not  see  these  things;  he  was  looking  at  the  place  where  Miss  Baldwin  had 
sunk,  and  thinking  furiously.  Was  it  the  third  time.,  or  the  second?  Would 
she  come  up  again  ? 

"But  the  way  the  men  care  is  so  much  more  worth  while."  And  Ned  was 
supposed  to  care.    Was  that  she  coming  up?    Was  it? 
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"Save  her!"  murmured  Edith.  But  a  great  rage  filled  Ned's  soul  after 
that,  and  his  eyes  saw  ever)rthing  red.  He  lashed  out  with  his  free  arm,  swim- 
ming on  his  side,  and  unable  to  see  the  shore  for  the  spray  and  the  redness. 

"They  can  live  for  the  sake  of  something  that  is  not  the  one  person  in  the 
world  they  love  best." 

Ned's  hand  closed  tighter  on  Edith's  dress,  and  in  his  heart  he  was  cursing 
God.  He  thought  he  heard  all  the  people  in  the  world  cry :  Murder !  He  thought 
he  heard  all  the  people  in  the  world  sob.  But  the  pity  of  it  was  that  these  were 
not  the  things  that  made  him  most  miserable. 

"Anyway,  I  can  promise  not  to  keep  Ned  from  helping." 

And  again  that  cry  of,  Murder ! — ^that  sound  of  weeping,  maddened  him. 
He  did  not  care  who  ought  to  live;  he  only  knew  it  was  not  fair  that  Edith 
should  die;  Edith,  who  had  said,  "Save  her!" — who  had  been  willing  to  give 
up  her  own  life  for  the  world's  sake!  Was  not  that  enough- *that  she  had 
been  willing?  He  was  willing,  too;  but  Edith  should  not  die! 

He  tried  to  lift  her  head  higher  out  of  the  water,  but  he  was  tired.  The 
other  one  was  drowned  by  this  time ;  it  was  too  late ;  he  must  save  Edith  now. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Oh,  where  was  the  shore?  How  long  must 
this  last? 

No  one  would  ever  blame  him ;  no  one  would  ever  think  he  ought  to  have 
saved  the  other  one.    This  was  his  sweetheart. 

There  was  a  great  white  lily  floating  in  the  water,  on  a  level  with  his  eyes, 
and  for  a  moment  he  thought  it  was  a  face.  The  lily  stems  rubbed  against 
him  as  he  swam.  It  was  best  that  he  should  save  Edith.  The  world  was  stupid 
and  cruel,  it  would  have  said  poisonous  things  if  he  had  saved  Miss  Baldwin.  It 
would  not  have  forgiven  him  if  he  had  abandoned  the  woman  he  loved ;  it  would 
not  have  understood. 

Oh,  that  sound  of  weeping!  To-morrow  they  would  drag  the  pond,  and 
this  stupid  world  would  be  a  little  wickeder,  a  little  more  ignorant,  a  little  more 
unguided.  No  one  would  dare  to  blame  him.  He  was  not  to  blame.  Ah ! — ^thesc 
devilish  white  lilies!    Where  was  the  shore? 

His  feet  touched  bottom  suddenly,  and  a  slender  woman's  hand,  all  wet, 
reached  down  from  somewhere  behind  him  and  caught  Edith's  arm. 

"I've  just  crawled  up  myself,"  said  Miss  Baldwin,  "though  I  was  nearer 
the  shore  than  you  were.  I  wanted  to  help  you,  but  I  am  only  a  novice  at 
swimming,  and  I  wasn't  used  to  my  skirts.    Weren't  the  lily  stems  horrid?' 
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She  took  Edith  from  him  and  said,  reassuringly,  as  she  bent  over  the  girl : 
"Don't  be  alarmed,  she  has  only  fainted !    We  must  get  her  up  to  the  house." 

He  ought  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  mere  joy  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  [Baldwin  was  saved  to  the  world.    But  he  wasn't. 

"How  she  must  be  despising  me !"  he  thought.  And  he  continued  to  think 
it  at  intervals  all  the  rest  of  his  life.    Perhaps  it  was  salutary. 

But  of  course  she  never  even  made  the  connection ;  she  was  not  that  kind 
of  woman.    And  when  Edith  and  Ned  were  alone,  Edith  said : 

"I  don't  know  whether  I'm  most  displeased  with  you  or  most — most — "  her 
brown  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
whispered :  "Oh,  my  dearest,  you  chose  to  save  me ! — and  what  good  am  I  ?— 
and" — with  a  little  hysterical  laugh — "anyway,  I  thought  men  weren't  so  much 
more  impersonal  than  women,  and  now  I'm  sure." 

Then  she  held  the  collar  of  his  c6at  very  tightly,  and  said  with  solemn  eyes : 

"If  she  had  died,  I  think  I  should  have  had  to  break  the  engagement.  Oh, 
Ned!" 

"But  she  didn't  die,"  he  answered,  as  he  kissed  her.  "We  might  have 
known  that  that  kind  of  woman  would  swim." 

FWRENCE  CONVERSK,  '93. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Churchman,  for  August  18,  1900. 


"THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH" 


lERE  are,  roughly  speaking,  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world — 
those  who  are  opposed  to  any  change,  however  beneficient,  who 
are  satisfied  with  whatever  is,  no  matter  what  it  is;  and  those 
who  are  never  satisfied  with  any  thing  that  is^  provided  that  some 
thing  better  can  be  substituted  for  it.  If  every  one  had  belonged 
to  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  we  should  still  be  in  the  stone  age,  or,  perhaps 
I  might  better  say  we  should  still  all  be  in  the  amoeba  state.  Precedent  is  their 
god,  "thus  far  and  no  farther,"  their  shibboleth.  Success  alone  has  power  to 
convert  them  to  belief  in  a  new  idea.    To  those  of  the  second  class  we  owe  all 
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the  progress  of  the  past  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  all  progress  in  the  future. 

Every  forward  step  in  the  world's  history  has  been  taken  only  after  a  pro- 
longed struggle  between  the  reason  of  the  Progressive  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
Conservatives.  The  opening  of  colleges  to  women  was  no  exception.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  progress  made  in  the  position  of  women,  that  we  of  to-day,  who  have 
taken  our  college  education  as  a  natural  event,  scarcely  realize  the  price  that 
was  paid  for  our  opportunity  by  the  great  women  of  the  past  generation  who 
waged  the  battle  for  woman's  education  against  all  the  forces  of  conservatism. 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  there  was  heaped  upon  them  ridicule,  abuse,  con- 
tumely, for  daring  to  demand  educational  opportunity  for  women.  Yet  such 
was  the  case.  There  used  to  be,  and  I  suppose  there  still  is,  a  book  in  the  Col- 
lege library  which  was  written  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  which  pre- 
dicted all  sorts  of  dire  disasters  if  there  were  interference  with  nature's  plans 
for  keeping  women  ignorant.  One  choice  bit,  I  remember,  was,  ''If  women  go 
to  college,  the  world  will  be  filled  with  broken  down  rakes." 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  in  1907, 
President  M.  Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  said,  in  a  public  address,  that 
when  she  went  to  college,  neighbors  and  friends  regarded  it  as  such  a  disgrace 
that  they  refrained  from  mentioning  her  to  her  family.  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  at  the  same  meeting,  acknowledged,  what  those  familiar  with  the  old 
controversy  already  knew  to  be  a  fact,  that  he,  thirty-five  years  ago,  had  strenu- 
ously opposed  college  education  for  women  on  three  grounds :  first,  physically, 
they  could  not  stand  the  strain;  secondly,  that,  mentally,  they  were  incapable 
of  doing  the  work;  and,  thirdly,  (Oh,  dearest  and  ever  present  objection  of  the 
"whatever  is,  is  best"  group!)  that  it  was  contrary  to  nature's  plan. 

But  "the  old  order  changeth" — inevitably  changes  when  the  proposed 
change  is  based  on  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  The  demand  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  was  based  on  the  fundamental  truth  that  women, 
even  as  men,  are  individuals,  equally  with  men  entitled  to  individual  develop- 
ment, to  free  opportunity  for  development.  To-day,  the  world  acquiesces  in 
the  right  of  women  to  a  college  education,  it  recognizes  their  ability  both 
physical  and  mental  to  do  the  work  of  the  college  curriculum,  it  acknowledges 
that  the  higher  education  of  women  has  wrought  good  not  evil.  In  short  the 
higher  education  of  women  has  taken  its  place  among  the  things  that  are, 
it  is  accepted  by  the  majority  and  hence  is  approved  by  those  who,  forty 
years  ago,  opposed  it  as  an  overturning  of  nature's  plan.     "The  moving 
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finger"  has  written  success  on  the  demand  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
and  "having  writ,  moves  on" — on  to  the  next  step  in  progress.  The  Conser- 
vatives have  girded  up  their  loins  to  oppose  the  next  step,  the  Progressives 
have  gathered  all  their  energies  afresh  to  go  forth  to  the  battle  of  initiative 
against  inertia. 

Yesterday,  the  struggle  was  for  the  higher  education  of  women;  to-day, 
the  struggle  is  for  the  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  moulding  educational, 
social  and  industrial  conditions  through  the  one  medium  which  makes  this 
possible,  viz:  the  right  to  vote  for  measures  and  for  men.  The  new  struggle 
rests  upon  the  same  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  demand  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  rested,  the  right  of  women  as  individuals  to  individuality  of  ac- 
tion, their  right  to  full  equality  of  opportunity  with  the  other  half  of  the  human 
race.  Resting  upon  the  same  principles  of  right  and  justice  as  did  the  demand 
for  higher  education,  it  is  bound  to  meet  with  the  same  triumphant  success.  By 
all  the  signs,  that  success  is  not  far  distant.  Never  before  have  the  position,  the 
rights,  the  demands  of  women  so  occupied  the  center  of  the  world's  stage. 
Where,  even  three  years  ago,  there  was  one  article  or  editorial  dealing  with 
the  subject,  to-day,  there  are  a  hundred  such  articles  in  the  various  periodicals ; 
and,  one  after  another,  these  periodicals  are  joining  in  the  demand  that  women 
be  given  their  full  and  free  share  in  moulding  conditions  in  city,  state  and 
nation.  The  old  order  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  one  scarcely  dares  to  make 
a  statement  setting  forth  the  precise  status  of  women  civilly  and  politically  lest 
to-morrow's  dispatches  bring  word  of  change.  The  situation  is  such  that,  as 
Professor  Charles  Zueblin  said  in  a  recent  address,  "A  knowledge  of  the  great 
movement  for  woman  suffrage  now  going  forward  is  a  necessity  for  those 
who  would  be  well  informed  on  current  events;  whether  one  approves  of  it 
or  not,  an  understanding  of  it  is  an  essential  of  general  culture." 

Woman  suffrjtge  is  no  longer  merely  a  theory,  it  is  a  condition.  In  Great 
(Britain  and  Ireland,  women  have  all  suffrage  rights  except  the  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament.  In  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  women  (in  one 
or  two  provinces  single  women  and  widows  only)  have  municipal  suffrage. 
In  the  Isle  of  Man.  in  New  Zealand  and  in  federated  Australia,  the  latter  a 
country  equal  to  the  United  States  in  area,  women  have  full  political  liberty 
and  are  possessed  of  a  voice  and  vote  on  all  questions,  municipal,  provincial 
and  national.  In  four  states  of  the  United  States,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Idaho,  women  have  equal  political  rights  with  men  and  vote  for  all  gov- 
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emmental  officers  from  President  down  to  constable.  In  one  other  state, 
Kansas,  women  vote  on  municipal  questions.  The  other  forty-one  states  of  the 
United  States,  Newfoundland,  and  the  British  Colonies  of  South  Africa  are 
the  only  English  speaking  communities  in  which  women  have  not  a  vote,  at 
least  in  municipal  affairs.  The  United  States,  once  in  the  van  of  political 
liberty,  is  now  lagging  in  the  rear.  Even  in  Russia  women  have  more  political 
rights  than  they  have  in  nearly  half  the  states  in  this  country,  women  owning 
property  having  a  proxy  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  Douma. 
In  Norway  and  Finland,  women  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions,  and 
twenty-five  women  are  to-day  members  of  the  Finnish  National  Parliament. 
In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  women  have  municipal  suffrage.  The  progress  of 
the  movement  has  been  amazing;  it  has  been  more  rapid  than  has  been  the 
progress  of  any  other  great  reform  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  still  the 
work  goes  on.  The  question  of  giving  women  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
parliamentary  suffrage  is  the  burning  political  question  of  the  hour,  and  its 
settlement  threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Liberal  Government.  In 
the  United  States,  the  question  grows,  every  day,  more  prominent  and  more 
vital.  *  As  Professor  Zueblin  says,  no  intelligent  person  can  afford  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  this  question.  Least  of  all  can  the  college  woman  afford  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  least  plausibly  of  all  can  she  shirk  responsibility  and  remain  an 
inactive  onlooker.  For  her  greater  opportunity  she  owes  greater  responsibility 
and  greater  service. 

She  should  bring  to  the  decision  of  her  position  on  this  question  a  mind 
free  from  prejudice  and  from  the  back-drawing  influence  of  ancient  tradition, 
a  mind  open  to  the  truth.    Unless  college  has  taught  us  to  do  this,  then  indeed 
has  our  college  training  been  in  vain.    Unless  we  can  say  with  Lucretia  Mott, 
"Truth  for  authority  not  authority  for  truth,"  we  have  missed  the  one  great 
gift  which  a  college  education  should  bestow.    In  deciding  her  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  women  to  an  equal  share  with  men  in  moulding  the  con- 
ditions in  the  midst  of  which  both  men  and  women  must  live,  the  college  woman 
will,  in  an  indirect  way,  be  deciding  the  question  of  the  right  of  women  to  a 
college  education.    She  will  meet  again  exactly  the  same  prejudice,  the  same 
objections,  word  for  word,  as  those  which  did  duty  in  the  old  opposition  to  the 
higher  education  of  women.    She  will  see  that  both  questions  are  but  ramifica- 
tions of  the  same  great  principle — ^the  right  of  every  individual  to  the  fullest 
individual  development — ^the  right  of  women  as  individuals  to  the  full   and 
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free  working  out  of  their  individual  destinies.  If  she  shall  decide  that  the 
women  of  forty  years  ago  were  right  in  their  demand  for  wider  opportunities 
for  women,  right  in  their  claim  that  no  human  being  should  limit  the  oppor- 
tunities of  any  other  human  being  or  attempt  to  define  another's  sphere,  then 
something  more  is  due  from  her  than  mere  belief  in  political  liberty  for  women. 
We  college  women  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  women  of  the  past.  Because  other 
women,  Lucy  Stone,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  with  bleeding 
hands  tore  a  path  through  the  briars  of  conservatism,  prejudice,  injustice,  have 
we  college  women  been  able  to  walk  freely,  even  carelessly,  to  the  privileges 
which  we  have  enjoyed.  We  owe  a  debt.  There  is  but  one  way  to  pay  our 
debt — by  doing  eversrthing  within  our  power  to  win  wider  opportunities  for 

other  women  even  as  wider  opportunities  were  won  for  us. 

Gaii,  Laughun,  '94. 

Denver,  Colorado. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PEACE 

She  rose  at  summer  dawn  and  went  about 
Her  wonted  part  with  quiet  eyes  and  hands 
That  of  themselves  knew  all  the  day's  demands, 
While  from  her  heart  a  little  song  ran  out. 

She  warmed  the  oven  for  the  new-made  bread. 
She  swept  her  house  and  made  it  fair  to  see. 
She  brought  the  fruit,  the  honey,  and  the  tea. 
And  thanked  the  Lord  with  humbly  reverent  head. 

For  each  new  sunward  growth  with  lingering  care 
She  bent  above  her  flowers ;  she  read  a  book, 
And  sewed  a  homely  seam,  and  leaned  to  look 
Across  the  fields,  through  clover-scented  air. 

With  ear  attentive  to  the  birds  that  nest 
Beside  the  door,  at  last  she  heard  them  greet 
The  evening  light  warm  on  the  ripening  wheat, — 
And  in  the  summer  dusk  she  sought  her  rest. 
CSi^^o,  Illinois.  Mary  Hei^^ERan,  '96. 
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THE  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING 

I  HE  announcenicnt  of  the  compUtion  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
Library  by  Shepldy,  Rutan  and  Coolidge,  architects,  of  Boston, 
will  be  welcome  news  alike  to  undergraduates  and  to  alumnae. 
Contracts  calling  for  the  completion  of  the  building  in  one  year 
were  signed  on  January  2  with  Horton  and  Hemenway,  and 
early  in  the  spring  the  long-awaited  building  will  begin  to  take  its  place  to  the 
east  of  Longfellow  facing  the  avenue. 

The  general  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  the  cross-bar  of  the  T  being 
the  front  portion  of  the  building,  with  the  entrance  at  the  centre,  while  the  wing 
corresponding  to  the  upright  of  the  T,  containing  the  large  reading  room,  ex- 
tends back  toward  the  lake.  The  vestibule  opens  into  a  spacious  delivery  hall 
with  beamed  ceilings  and  panelled  walls,  30  feet  by  38  feet,  on  the  left  of  which 
is  the  book  stack,  and  on  the  right  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Library 
and  a  large  study  for  advanced  courses  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 
The  delivery  desk  occupies  a  position  on  the  east  side  of  the  delivery  hall 
directly  in  front  of  the  stack.  In  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  the  delivery 
desk,  the  attendant  will  have  charge  of  the  collection  of  reserved  books  which 
will  be  shelved  in  cases  on  either  side  of  the  desk.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall  is  the  desk  of  the  order  department  with  direct  connection  with  the  cata- 
logue room  and  the  librarian's  office.  The  card  catalogue  will  occupy  a  place 
at  one  side  of  this  desk,  and  will  be  equally  accessible  from  the  large  reading 
room,  the  delivery  room  and  the  catalogue  office.  At  the  right  of  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  coat  room,  and  on  the  left  a  marble  staircase  leads  to  the  second  floor. 
Immediately  back  of  the  delivery  hall  is  the  large  reading  room  44  feet 
by  85  feet,  with  ceiling  rising  to  the  height  of  23  feet  and  6  inches.  This  room 
is  lighted  by  five  large  windows  on  each  side.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
IS  a  handsome  fireplace  and  low  bookcases  extend  completely  around  the  room. 
The  ceiling  is  elliptical  and  panelled.  Heat  is  admitted  through  ducts  con- 
cealed behind  the  bookcases,  and  the  space  above  the  four  large  ventilating  flues 
on  either  side  of  the  room  is  panelled  in  oak  and  converted  into  pedestals  for 
busts.    Sixteen  large  tables,  eight  on  each  side  of  the  room,  will  provide  ac- 
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commodations  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  readers  giving  to  each  six  square 
feet  of  table  space,  an  allowance  which  is  exceeded,  we  believe,  by  only  one 
library  in  this  country,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  is  equalled  by  only  a  few,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  new  library  of  Smith  College,  and  possibly  the  John 
Hay  at  Brown  University. 

On  the  second  floor  the  central  portion  of  the  front  of  the  building  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  exhibition  room.  Here  some  of  the  choice  books  from  the 
library  of  the  Founders  of  the  College  will  for  the  first  time  find  their  fitting 
setting.  This  room  will  also  house  the  unique  collection  of  Indian  books  gath- 
ered by  Professor  Horsford,  and  the  Frances  Pearsons  Plimpton  memorial 
library  of  Italian  books  and  manuscripts.  It  will  be  shelved  completely  aroimd 
with  bookcases,  the  place  of  honor  being  reserved  for  the  old  carved  Dutch 
cabinet  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  the  chief  distinction  of  our  old 
library.  A  study  table  in  this  room  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty. 
In  the  corridor  outside  are  exhibition  cases  on  the  wall,  in  which  will  be  shown 
interesting  books  from  the  collections  in  the  exhibition  room.  The  remainder 
of  the  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  stack  and  by  three  large  department 
rooms  which  will  furnish  quiet  places  of  study  for  the  more  advanced  classes 
in  History,  Economics,  Philosophy  and  the  Classics. 

The  basement  provides  a  large  conference  room  which  will  serve  as  the 
meeting  place  for  classes  when  a  number  of  books  are  required  for  an 
appointment,  and  will  be  connected  by  telephone  with  the  delivery  desk.  This 
room  will  be  panelled  in  English  oak  from  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Warwick,  a 
gift  from  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton.  Besides  the  conference  room  there  are 
three  smaller  class  rooms  in  the  basement,  a  draughting  room  for  Mathematics 
and  storage  of  maps  and  charts,  janitor's  room,  locker,  fan  and  apparatus 
room,  and  a  rest  room  for  the  library  staff. 

The  stack  consisting  of  five  decks  will  shelve  about  110,000  volumes;  it 
will  be  framed  of  steel  with  glass  flooring  and  fitted  with  an  electric  book 
elevator.  The  equipment  is  the  "standard"  stack  of  the  Art  Metal  Construc- 
tion Co.  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  a  type  which  has  been  in  use  for  several  years 
r  in  some  of  the  best  libraries  of  this  coimtry. 

Especial  pains  will  be  taken  to  secure  good  ventilation  in  all  rooms  used 
by  students.  The  heating  system  is  the  one  required  by  law  for  public  schools 
in  this  state.  Fresh  outdoor  air  will  be  filtered,  heated  over  coils  and  forced 
into  the  rooms  by  a  fan,  the  bad  air  being  taken  up  to  the  roof  by  aspirating 
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coils  and  out  through  ventilators.     In  addition  there  is  a  certain  amount  ot 
direct  radiation  in  each  room. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
material  will  be  Indiana  limestone  to  harmonize  with  the  Chapel  and  the  Art 
Building;  the  construction  is  the  so-called  fireproof  character.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  will  be  of  a  square,  simple  character,  with  broad  flat  surfaces 
almost  unbroken  except  for  the  central  motive  of  the  main  front  which  pro- 
jects slightly,  and  is  decorated  with  engaged  columns  and  pilasters.  Two 
horizontal  bands  of  Greek  ornament  and  handsome  casement  windows 
contribute  to  the  expression  of  refinement  and  simplicity  which  characterizes 
this  facade. 

Caroune  F.  Pierce,  '91, 

Ubrarian. 


snow-white 

(An  interpretation  of  Edward  Grieg's  "March  of  the  Dwarfs.") 

One  by  one. 

Stealing  through  the  forest  lone, 

Step  by  step. 

Slowly  through  the  woods  they  creep. 

Timid,  slow. 

Peering  round  the  trees,  they  go. 

Here  and  there  a  dwarfish  brother 

Stops  to  join  him  with  another. 

Now  they  march  by  twos  and  threes, 

Tripping  cautious  'neath  the  trees ; 

Now  they  are  an  army  strong, 

Pushing,  tumbling  along. 

Not  a  word  does  each  to  each 

Venture  in  his  woodland  speech ; 

But  a  weird  and  piercing  yell 
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Here  does  impish  woe  foretell. 

Now  a  laugh  uncouth  and  shrill 

Echoes  far  from  hill  to  hill. 

Elfin  comrades  join  in, 

Making,  doubling  the  din. 

Laughing  loud,  with  whoop  and  shriek. 

Piping  voices,  clear  or  weak. 

Something  strange  the  sound  denotes 

That  comes  so  strangely  from  their  throats. 

Onward,  onward,  tumbling  still 

Struggling,  jostling,  up  the  hill. 

Quietly,  tripping  once  again. 

They  the  topmost  mount  attain. 

Then,  creeping,  crouching,  hand  in  hand. 

In  a  silent  circle  stand. 

For  here  she  sleeps,  their  sister,  fair  Snow- White, — 
Sleeps  where  they  placed  her,  and,  through  day  and  night. 
From  sun  to  moon  she  sleeps — ^nor  sees  the  light. 

Here  on  the  hilly  slope,  the  mossy  grass. 
She  sleeps  forever,  'neath  the  crystal  glass. 
Snow- White,  their  sister  fair,  alas,  alas ! 

The  dumb,  wild  rabbits  scamper  to  and  fro; 
They  softly  come,  and  sadly  peer,  and  low 
Swayed  over  her,  the  willow  weeps  its  woe. 

With  head  in  hand  and  impish  garments  queer. 
The  little  sentinel  that  crouches  near 
Silently  watches  their  Snow-White  so  dear. 

Snow- White  the  doves  that  hover  over-head. 
Snow-White  she  lies.    Snow-White  her  little  bed, 
Snow-White  the  tiny  pillow  'neath  her  head. 
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Snow-White  she  sleeps.    Snow-White  her  lovely  brow, 
Snow-White  her  cheek,  pure  as  the  purest  snow, 
Snow-White  the  little  hands  clasped  close  below. 

She  sleeps,  nor  dreams  of  how  they  round  her  stand 
Wondering  and  dumbly  silent,  hand  in  hand. 
Longing  to  call  her  back  from  fairy-land. 

The  sister  who  had  shared  their  woodland  wild. 
Since  first  they  found  her — she,  the  human  child, 
Who  tempered  their  elf-life  with  presence  mild. 

Snow-White,  their  sister,  in  the  little  wood. 
Whose  human  heart  each  elf -heart  understood, 
Was  more  than  all  their  elfin  brotherhood. 

But  no! 

Elfs  they  are,  and  elfs  must  go 
Back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  so 
Slowly  creeping,  down  they  go. 
The  forest  beckons  them,  and  still 
Silent,  tumbling  down  the  hill. 
Rolling,  jostling,  in  their  fall. 
Answering  the  wild-wood  call, 
(Back  they  go. 

Running,  rushing,  onward  still. 
Laughing  wild,  and  shrieking  shrill, 
Weirdly  on,  from  hill  to  hill 
Creeps  the  band. 
Now  they  tumble,  hand  in  hand, 
Now  they  separate — ^and  so. 
Silent  through  the  woods  they  go. 
Now  again,  a  weird  cry  lone 
Echoes  once — and  they  are — gone! 
Natchez,  Miss.  Mary  B.  Jenkins.  '03. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  COLLEGE  GIRLS 
IN  PUBLISHING  HOUSES 

^N  Spite  of  democratic  theories  proclaiming  the  honorable  equality 
of  all  classes  of  labor,  any  sort  of  literary  work  carries  a  prestige 
which  has  come  to  extend  to  all  employees  in  a  large  publishing 
house.  The  college  girl  who  secures  a  position  in  such  a  house 
at  once  attains  distinction  in  her  class,  and  everyone  says  "Lucky 
girl,"  without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  her  work,  the  amount  of 
her  salary  or  her  chances  for  promotion,  all  of  which  may  be  inferior  to  those 
of  some  college  mate  who  has  entered  a  Restaurant  or  Department  Store  with 
the  purpose  of  working  up.  This  same  spirit  extends  so  far  as  little  Maine 
villages  where  the  summer  landlady  tells  with  pride  of  "my  daughter  who  oc- 
cupies a  position  m  Blank  &  Co.*s  publishing  house,"  and  she  acquires  thereby 
a  distinction,  especially  as  contrasted  with  her  neighbor  whose  daughter  is 
working  in  some  merchant's  firm;  and  yet  perhaps  the  two  girls  are  doing 
identical  work, — ^bookkeepers  or  stenographers  at  $7  and  $8  per  week.  When 
we  inquire  into  the  basis  of  this  popular  prejudice,  it  proves  to  be  rather  slight. 
The  six  book-publishing  houses  investigated  in  this  city  employ  106 
women  and  131  men,— that  is  nearly  45%  of  the  total  employees  are  women. 
But  of  these  106  women,  only  6  are  holding  responsible  positions,  paying  over 
$20  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  45  men  holding  executive  positions  in  these 
same  firms. 

The  business  of  the  firms  is  divided  into  various  special  departments,  as 
medical,  legal,  fiction,  etc.,  and  into  general  departments,  such  as  manufactur- 
ing, advertising,  financial,  sales  or  agency,  and  an  editorial  department,  but  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  figures,  responsibility  in  all  departments  is  chiefly 
carried  by  men. 

The  opening  for  women,  especially  college-trained  women,  seems  to  be 
in  the  Editorial  Department.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work, 
for  three  out  of  the  six  women  in  responsible  positions  mentioned  before  are 
critics  or  readers,  one  other  being  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Modem  Languages,  and  the  remaining  two  head  bookkeepers.    Work  in  the 
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Editorial  Department  requires  the  careful  reading  and  criticism  of  manuscript, 
ability  to  select  valuable  and  usable  material,  good  judgment  as  to  form  and 
style,  etc.,  a  knowledge  of  proof-reading  and  embellishing,  and  tact  in  dealing 
with  authors.  Whereas  the  Editor-in-Chief,  or  head  of  the  department,  is 
usually  a  man  of  broad  intelligence  and  training,  there  may  be  and  usually  are 
a  number  of  women  in  his  corps  of  assistants  who  stand  between  him  and  the 
flood  of  manuscript.  They  recommend  for  second  reading,  but  their  responsi- 
bility is  not  very  wide,  as  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  what  is  going  to 
take  with  the  public  is  a  mysterious  art,  and  they  are  only  permitted  to  elimi- 
nate the  most  obviously  impossible  stuff. 

The  Manufacturing  Department,  which  has  to  do  with  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  printing  and  binding,  making  of  cuts  and  plates,  supervision  of  the 
details  of  illustration,  styles  of  type  and  paper,  etc.,  does  not  offer  much  for 
women  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work  with  heavy  machinery  and 
presses,  etc.  Closely  connected  with  the  manufacturing  is  the  Sales  Depart- 
ment.   This  requires  work  "on  the  road,"  which  is  disagreeable  for  a  woman. 

As  to  the  Advertising  Department,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
women  should  not  succeed  in  making  attractive  advertisements,  circulars,  and 
catalogues,  though  this  kind  of  position  would  not  lead  to  much  apparently, 
except  assistant  to  the  Head. 

First  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  a  Department  occupies  a  position  rather 
similar  to  that  of  Critic  in  the  Editorial  Department,  except  that  it  involves 
not  so  much  reading  of  manuscript  and  includes  secretarial  work,  keeping 
records,  answering  letters,  and  even  running  the  department  for  a  month  or 
more  at  a  time  in  the  absence  of  the  Head. 

The  salary  which  three  out  of  the  six  women  in  responsible  positions  re- 
ceive is  $25  per  week,  the  exact  salaries  of  the  others  are  not  known  although 
they  are  over  $20  per  week.  The  salary  for  three  positions  which  men  now 
hold,  but  which  women  might  hold,  is  $60  per  week ;  and  for  another,  $30  per 
week.  The  hours  are  very  good :  in  three  of  the  six  houses  investigated,  from 
9  to  5  in  summer  and  5.30  in  winter ;  in  the  other  three  cases,  from  8,  8 :  30,  and 
8 :  45  to  5.  Five  houses  close  at  i  on  Saturdays  the  year  round,  the  one  "closes 
early  in  the  summer."  They  all  allow  an  hour  for  lunch  and  give  two  weeks' 
vacation  in  the  summer. 
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The  opening  position  for  a  wcHnan  in  a  publishing  house  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  house.  College  training  is  preferred  in  all  cases.  In  the  larger 
houses,  where  they  have  a  carefully  worked-out  system  of  promotion,  a  girl 
must  enter  at  the  very  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  though  she  may  be  a  college  girl 
with  a  knowledge  of  stenography,  she  must  begin  by  addressing  envelopes  at 
$6  or  $8  per  week.  In  the  smaller  houses,  they  want  a  capable  stenographer, 
who  can  fill  that  position  adequately  from  the  start.  She  must  be  an  alert  and 
reliable  girl  who  can  quickly  adapt  herself  to  the  exigencies  of  a  publishing 
house,  helping  with  the  manuscript  in  rush  seasons  and  being  generally  useful. 
The  salary  in  the  two  smallest  houses  investigated  is  only  $15  per  week  to 
these  women,  and  no  further  promotion  is  thought  to  be  probable  by  their 
superior  officers. 

A  special  branch  of  the  publishing  business,  which  assumes  large  propor- 
tions in  New  York,  is  the  publication  of  magazines,  but  very  few  have  their 
head-quarters  in  Boston,  and  in  the  three  well-known  Boston  periodicals  in- 
vestigated there  are  only  four  women  holding  responsible  positions,  in  compari- 
son with  thirty-nine  men.  One  of  these  women  is  first  Assistant  to  the  Editor, 
and  her  sole  duty  is  reading  manuscript.  Another  edits  a  children's  paper. 
The  other  two  are  Head  Cashier  and  Head  of  a  clerical  department.  No  in- 
formation as  to  salaries  paid  in  such  positions  is  available. 

Six  religious-weekly  publishing  houses,  representing  the  various  denomi- 
nations and  inter-denominational  leagues,  were  investigated,  because  here  there 
seems  to  be  a  larger  opening  for  women,  limited,  however,  by  the  requirement, 
in  most  cases,  that  the  candidate  shall  be  an  orthodox  and  zealous  member  of 
some  particular  sect.  Of  these  six  papers,  two  have  women  editors ;  two  more 
have  women  as  associate  editors ;  and  on  a  fifth  there  have  been  women  as  asso- 
ciate editors  in  the  past.  The  work  here  varies  with  the  size  of  the  sheet.  One  of 
the  two-women  editors  has  entire  charge  of  the  production  of  her  paper,  writ- 
ing editorials,  reading  exchanges,  soliciting  and  accepting  contributions.  On 
the  larger  weeklies,  as  on  a  newspaper,  we  find  various  departments :  Editorial, 
Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missions,  Exchanges,  Children's  Department,  etc. 
It  is  recognized  that  women  are  capable  of  holding  these  positions,  although 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  there  were  only  two  women  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, while  eighteen  other  departments  were  under  men.  The  attractions  of 
these  positions  are  obvious :  the  work  is  independent  as  to  hours  and  in  its  na- 
ture, and  to  the  religiously  inclined  it  would  be  most  congenial.    The  salaries 
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W€re  in  two  cases  $900  and  $1000  per  year,  but  these  are  probably  maximum 
figures.  As  to  the  opening  position,  it  varies  with  the  size  of  the  paper  and  the 
occasion.  College  training  was  emphatically  recommended  by  four  of  the  six 
editors  interviewed.  All  prefer  a  girl  who  has  had  some  experience,  of  course, 
but  on  the  smaller  papers  the  apprenticeship  is  less  insisted  upon,  and  a  satis- 
factory college  record  in  the  English  Department  and  in  Christian  Association 
work  may  land  a  girl  in  a  position  at  once  if  opportunity  offers.  On  one  of  the 
larger  weeklies  she  must  begin  with  general  office  work  from  8 :  30  A.  M.  to 
5 :  30  P.  M.  and  no  salary  whatever  for  three  months.  Even  at  these  terms, 
however,  the  paper  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  candidates.  As  may  be  in- 
ferred from  this  fact,  and  from  the  long  waiting  list  which  four  of  the  general 
houses  say  they  always  have,  work  in  a  publishing-house  is  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  advantages  which  have  given  publishing  houses  so  enviable  a  reputa- 
tion are  not  to  be  ignored,  however.  The  life  is  sheltered,  in  that  there  is  no 
contact  with  the  public,  which  is  especially  distasteful  to  many.  The  asso- 
ciates are  congenial,  the  type  of  both  men  and  girls  found  in  these  houses  high, 
as  all  the  officials  interviewed  pointed  out  with  a  pride.  Concessions  are  made 
to  the  women,  as  in  one  house  where  they  come  to  work  one-half  hour  later 
than  the  men  the  year  around.  There  is  the  actual  interest  of  the  work  itself 
for  the  girl  with  any  innate  feeling  for  books,  in  handling  them,  exploring  new 
manuscript,  and  being  constantly  in  the  bookish  atmosphere,  and  there  is  the 
prestige  already  referred  to. 

Opposed  to  these  attractions  are  the  disadvantages,  for  the  ambitious  girl, 
of  low  salary,  very  slow  promotion,  and  practically  no  prospect  for  independent 
work  on  her  own  responsibility. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  judge  the  entire  publishing  situation  by  con- 
ditions in  Boston,  because  there  are  so  many  more  houses  in  New  York,  and 
the  investigator  has  been  told  that  several  popular  New  York  magazines  em- 
ploy a  number  of  women  in  editorial  positions,  on  good  salaries.  But  certainly 
in  Boston  the  field  is  small  and  the  responsibility  is  practically  all  shouldered 
by  the  men.  Most  of  the  Boston  houses  are  old  conservative  houses.  They 
see  no  reason  for  accepting  women  in  responsible  positions  which  have  always 
been  satisfactorily  filled  by  men.  Consequently,  the  publishing  business  here 
in  Boston  and  in  some  of  the  houses  in  New  York  does  not  offer  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  girl  who  has  ambitions  towards  a  position  with  increasing  oppor- 
tunities of  salary,  responsibility  and  independence  as  an  executive.    For  girls 
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who  arc  not  so  aspiring,  the  sheltered  life,  literary  atmosphere  and  congenial 
association  are  attractions  in  all  three  of  these  types  of  houses, — ^publishing 
books,  periodicals,  and  religious  weeklies.  The  force  of  such  attractions  de- 
pends in  great  part  upon  the  temperament  of  the  individual. 

Gertrude  L.  Marvin,  1907. 
Wellesley  Fellow,  Research  Department,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union, 


THE  CHICAGO  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

I  WO  hundred  of  Wellesley's  former  students  are  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Chicago  Wellesley  Club ;  and  as  a  result  of  the 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Ira  Morris, 
the  interest  in  the  club  has  g^own  greatly  the  past  year. 

For  the  past  three  years,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  divide 
the  entire  membership,  geographically,  into  three  groups.  North,  South  and 
West,  having  bi-monthly  meetings  in  each  locality.  This  was  done  because 
many  of  the  members  lived  so  far  from  the  club  rooms,  that  for  purely  social 
and  friendly  reasons  this  was  most  satisfactory.  In  addition  there  has  always 
been  the  two  annual  meetings,  the  reunion  at  Christmas  time  and  the  final  one 
in  June.  Surely  all  undergraduates  should  attend  the  former,  for  it  often 
oflFers  the  only  chance  that  some  of  the  alumnae  have  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
our  Alma  Mater  and  her  progress.  The  June  meeting  is  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  transaction  of  yearly  club  business. 

Realizing  that  heretofore  the  Chicago  Club  has  not  realized  its  full  pos- 
sibilities, the  President  called  a  general  meeting,  last  October,  to  consider  giv- 
ing a  play  in  one  of  the  large  theatres  in  town ;  success  would,  at  once,  estab- 
lish our  social  prestige  and  accrue  much  financial  gain,  all  of  which  we  in- 
tended eagerly  to  hand  over  to  the  Students'  Building  Fund.  The  theatre  was 
engaged,  the  play  even  selected,  and  all  excited  over  the  probable  outcome, 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  cast  the  play  as  brilliantly  as  we  desired. 

Rather  than  give  a  mediocre  performance  for  our  dramatic  debut,  we  de- 
cided to  give  none  at  all  to  the  public,  but  instead  to  turn  our  aroused  interest 
toward  giving  a  play  for  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Club,  to  which  guests 
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might  be  invited,  (happily  we  had  more  than  the  fatal  fifty),  and  before  a 
large  audience  of  club  members  and  friends,  "an  all-star  caste"  presented  "A 
Night  in  Avignon"  (by  Cale  Young  Rice),  not  "in  Arizona,"  as  I  saw  printed 
in  the  "News"  some  time  back. 

It  was  true  however  that  Mrs.  Thompson  who  was  present  at  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  Wellesley  Board  of  Trustees,  made  a  very  convincing  plea  for 
the  Students'  Building,  from  the  view  point  of  the  Trustees,  and  a  very  recent 
alumnae  spoke  from  the  students'  side.  A  fund  already  begun,  was  greatly 
increased  that  day,  and  the  Chicago  Wellesley  girls  have  sent  $1500  toward 
the  building. 

The  alumnae  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know  the  caste  of  the  play,  and  I 
will  insert  a  list  right  here: 

Francesco  Petrarcho Ruth  Lester 

GiRARDO— (M e>nfc)   Mrs.  Kenny 

Pello  Helen  Woodbridge 

Q^^xy— {Servant)  Ruth  Carpenter 

Sancio Mrs.  Bentley 

Phillippa  Miss  Dieter 

Laura Mae  Osborne 

The  play  was  admirably  given,  and  the  dancing  led  by  Miss  Tripps,  was 
exceedingly  well  done.  Both  the  facts  encourage  us  strongly  to  hope,  for  the 
next  year,  to  really  give  a  public  entertainment  of  true  value,  that  will  realize 
even  greater  assistance  to  "The  Fund." 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  tea  was  served  and  many  alumnae  were  sur- 
prised to  find  what  good  fun  the  Chicago  Wellesley  Club  of  to-day  really  is. 

Out  of  the  special  meeting  held  last  fall — ^to  consider  the  play — ^has  grown 
the  plan  for  an  annual  fall  meeting,  and  this  promises  to  give  much  stimulus 
to  the  opening  of  each  new  year. 

I  am  going  to-morrow  to  a  group  meeting  of  the  North  Side  Girls  at 
Mrs.  Catherine  Jones  Reeve's,  and  I  wish  that  many  other  of  the  alumnae 
could  be  there  to  see  what  a  really  good  time  we  Chicago  Wellesley  girls  are 
going  to  have. 

Dorothy  Fuller,  1908. 
Evanston,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIALS 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Editors  make  this,  their  last  number  of 
the  Magazine,  an  Alumnae  number.  We  feel  that  it  will  be  of  especial  interest 
to  the  Alumnae  readers,  and  of  real  value  and  interest  to  the  undergraduates, 
bringing  them  into  touch  with  some  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  personalities  that 
have  gone  out  from  here  into  the  greater  world  and  helped  make  the  name  of 
Wellesley  stand  for  what  it  does  to-day. 

The  preparation  of  our  last  number  has  brought  also  to  the  Board  a  keen 
realization  that  we  are  soon  to  join  the  honorable  ranks  of  the  Alumnae  body,  a 
realization  bringing  with  it  the  joy  of  work  accomplished,  and  yet  the  regret 
of  laying  down  a  duty  that  has  been  to  us  a  source  of  pleasure  and  valuable 
experience.  However  uncertain  one  may  be  at  the  outset  of  a  new  task,  of  its 
•  possibilities,  and  the  right  method  of  attainment,  the  faithful  pursuit  of  the 
work  brings  one  gradually  from  the  various  by-paths  of  experiment,  disap- 
pointment, and  partial  success,  to  the  broad  highway  of  a  definite  ideal,  and  a 
more  assured  policy  for  its  accomplishment.  We  regret  that  we  must  now  lay 
down  our  editorial  work,  just  as  our  vision  is  becoming  clearer. 

But  we  confidently  leave  the  Magazine  in  the  hands  of  its  new  editors, 
feeling  sure  that  with  the  warning  of  our  mistakes,  and  the  inspiration  of  our 
ideals  added  to  their  own  ideals  and  enthusiasms  and  abilities  the  next  year  of 
the  Wellesley  Magazine  will  be  the  best  in  its  history. 
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ALUMNAE  .NOTES 


In  addition  to  notes  conceniins:  graduates^  the  Alumnae  columns  will 
contain  items  of  interest  about  members  of  the  Faculty,  past  and  present^ 
and  former  students* 

In  a  recent  letter  of  Miss  Isabel  Stone,  1905,  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1908,  and 
holder  of  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Fellowship,  is  the  following  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  country  of  Odysseus : 

"The  fascination  of  Olympia  for  me  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  every- 
thing looked  so  old  and  really  of  the  past.  The  Erechtheum  and  the  Parthenon 
might  belong  to  the  last  century,  almost,  but  the  wonderful  old  limestone 
foundations  at  Olympia  clearly  show  their  age.  We  had  rather  bad  weather 
there,  for  it  regularly  rained  half  of  each  day,  but  Dr.  Karo  gave  us  lectures 
in  the  Museum  at  those  times,  so  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  The  remaining 
half  of  the  day  was  generally  fair,  and  then  Dr.  Doerpfeld  lectured  to  us  at 
the  excavations.     .     . 

"While  at  Olympia  we  made  one  pleasant  excursion  to  Kakovato  (rightly 
named  thus,  for  the  mud  was  three  inches  deep  everywhere),  where  we  walked 
to  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  on  the  hill  where  Dr.  Doerpfeld 
locates  the  Homeric  Pylos.  The  view  from  there  is  beautiful,  extending  on 
one  side  to  Kyparissia,  on  the  other  to  Kaipha  and  its  beautiful  lake  which 
looks  so  much  like  the  pictures  of  Swiss  Lakes,  and  in  front  across  the  sea  to 
Zante.  Pylos  was  very  interesting  to  me  because  I  found  a  fossilized  fig  there 
and  also  several  little  pieces  of  gold  in  the  sand  below  the  bee-hive  tombs.  The 
gold  had  evidently  been  washed  down  by  the  recent  rains.  Perhaps  it  came 
from  Nestor's  own  cup !     .     .     . 

"Leaving  Olympia  with  regret,  we  took  the  famous  Pylarus  at  Patras 
and  directed  our  course  to  Leukas.  ...  By  special  arrangement  with  the 
captain,  we  were  taken  around  Syvota  Bay,  (on  Leukas)  where  Dr.  Doerpfeld 
would  locate  the  abode  of  Emmaeus.  We  finally  landed  at  the  harbor  of  Nidri, 
where  Dr.  Doerpfeld  thinks  that  Odysseus  lived  (for,  as  you  know,  he  believes 
that  Leukas  is  the  Homeric  Ithaca),  and  here  we  were  entertained  for  two 
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days  by  Dr.  Doerpfeld  and  his  daughter  in  their  delightful  cottage.  It  is  a 
little  portable  house  which  was  given  by  the  German  Emperor.  .  .  .  From  the 
house  one  looks  back  over  the  gracefully  curving  inner  bay  of  Nidri  to  the 
lofty  Mt.  Neritos  and  its  neighbor  Mt.  Neios  (as  Doerpfeld  calls  them), 
while  in  the  opposite  direction  lies  the  mainland,  where  one  long  ridge  of 
snow-capped  mountains  is  visible.  In  the  outer  bay,  between  Nidri  and  the 
mainland,  are  many  small  islands,  and  to  the  right  one  can  see  Kalamos,  Me- 
ganisi,  Arkudi,  and  even  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos.  Such  beautiful 
and  constantly  changing  colors  I  have  never  seen,  not  even  in  the  gulf  of 
Corinth.  We  were  in  Nidri  long  enough  to  see  this  wonderful  panorama  at 
mid-day,  at  sunrise,  at  sunset,  by  moonlight  and  in  a  rain-storm,  and  it  was 
always  more  beautiful  than  it  had  been  before." 

Miss  Ella  M.  Drury,  1879,. has  ^^  distinction  of  being  the  only  person 
in  this  country  whose  livelihood  is  obtained  by  making  delicate  botanical  speci- 
men slides  for  microscopes. 

Miss  Margaret  OByington,  1900,  was  one  of  the  investigators  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  Her  article  on  "Homestead,  a  Steel  Town  and  Its  People," 
appeared  in  Charities,  January  2 ;  "The  Mill  Town  Courts  and  their  Lodgers," 
February  6. 

Miss  Susan  D.  Huntington,  1900,  has  returned  to  her  work  in  Porto  Rico, 
having  received  the  M.  A.  degree  from  Columbia  last  year.  "Our  new  school 
house  is  finished  tonight,"  she  writes,  "and  we  shall  proudly  stalk  in  to  open 
the  new  term  next  Monday  morning  [January  11].  But  alack !  We  have  to 
turn  away  weeping  children,  who  will  have  no  other  chance  to  go  to  school 
and  who  cannot  be  crowded  into  ours.  Work  here  is  more  absorbing  than 
ever,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  at  it  again  on  the  fighting  line." 

Miss  Harriet  Stone,  1889,  and  Miss  Isabelle  Stone,  1890,  have  a  school 
for  girls  in  Rome.  The  Misses  Stone's  School  occupies  the  whole  second  floor 
of  a  large  building,  5  Via  Tuscana,  in  the  Ludovisi  quarter,  close  to  the 
Borghese  gardens. 

Miss  Sophonisba  Breckinridge,  1888,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  a  director  of  the  League  for  the  Protection  of 
Immigrants. 
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Miss  Mabel  Willard,  Sp.  1884-86,  an  officer  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  has  started  on  a  two  years'  tour  around  the  world,  in  which  she  will 
make  a  study  of  the  condition  of  women  in  the  various  countries.  She  will 
visit  Japan  first. 

In  the  January  Century  is  published  the  following  poem  by  Florence 
Wilkinson,  1892: 

YOUTH. 

I  am  the  unquiet  sister  with  the  old,  wild  beautiful  eyes, 

Who  went  forth  from  my  home  to  seek ; 

I  am  the  immortal  child  who  yearned  for  the  moon  and  the  star-sown  skies ; 

I  am  the  dreaming  girl  who  burned 

For  the  touch  of  a  god  on  her  cheek. 

I  am  the  unquiet  sister  with  the  young,  ancient  beautiful  eyes,  ^ 

Whose  feet  with  morning  were  shod. 

I  have  traveled  the  long,  long  road  where  the  caravan  smoke  and  the  golden 

dust  up-flies ;  \ 

I  am  the  dreaming  girl  who  awoke  I 

And  discovered  a  vanishing  god.  I 

I  am  the  unquiet  sister  with  the  gray,  roving  beautiful  eyes 
Who  plucked  at  the  world  in  its  bloom. 
Oh,  to  be  as  I  was  at  first,  transparent,  eager,  unwise ! 
For  the  clear  little  brook  I  thirst 

Where  I  drank  when  the  day  was  young, 

And  the  door  of  my  girlhood's  room. 

I  am  the  unquiet  sister  with  the  old.  wild  beautiful  eyes. 

I  have  seen  so  many  things — 

Hope  detained  in  a  sightless  tower  and  graves  for  questionings, 

Love  that  endured  for  an  hour  and  the  eyes  of  wounded  things. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  once  more,  creep  back,  dark-foot  in  the  rain, 

And  timidly  knock  at  the  door  I  left.    I  can  never  go  back  again. 
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If  sufficient  interest  is  shown,  a  new  book  of  Wellesley  views  will  be  pub- 
lished this  spring.  There  will  be  about  thirty-four  pictures  in  all,  including 
picturesque  bits  of  the  campus,  portraits  of  prominent  people  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  college,  and  scenes  from  some  of  the  college  festivities. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  the  price  at  present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  pub- 
lished for  fifty  cents  a  copy.  Alumnae  subscriptions  would  be  gladly  received, 
and  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Mary  Caswell,  promptly.  Any  balance  remaining 
from  the  sales  will  be  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Students'  Aid  Society. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEl*LEStEY  CLUB. 

The  New  York  Wellesley  Club  held  its  annual  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  January  16,  at  one  o'clock.  Mrs.  James  Pedersen  (Anna  S.  Vieths,  1887- 
88),  President  of  the  Club,  was  toastmistress,  and  the  speakers  included  the  . 
Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Wise,  Augustus  Thomas,  Robert  F.  Watchom,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  and  Miss  Ellen  F.  Pendleton.  Other  guests  were  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  (Antoinette  Carter,  1882-83,  1884-85),  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  McCime  Lindsay  (Anna  R.  Brown,  1883),  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Lord, 
Professor  of  Latin,  1876-97. 

THE  BOSTON  WEI.LESLEY  CtUB. 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Boston  Wellesley  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  February  6,  1909.  Mrs.  William  Hill  (Caroline  Rogers,  1900)  was 
unable  to  be  present,  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Stevens  (Lydia  W.  Day,  1901),  a 
former  President  of  the  club,  officiated  as  presiding  officer.  Miss  Olive  Davis, 
B.S.  1886,  Director  of  the  Halls  of  Residence,  spoke  on  "The  Wellesley  of 
To-Day,"  regarding  the  great  problem  which  the  college  has  in  housing  and 
feeding  the  students,  and  described  in  detail  the  plans  for  the  three  new  build- 
ings promised  for  next  year :  Shafer  Hall,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Library. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Whiting,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Director  of  the  Whitin 
Observatory,  spoke  on  "An  Optimist's  Outlook,"  taking  as  her  theme  the  great 
activities  In  the  world  which  are  being  influenced  by  women  who  have  had  a 
higher  education,  dwelling  particularly  on  their  influence  upon  the  temperance 
question. 

Miss  Sophie  C.  Hart,  Professor  of  English,  made  a  very  finished  address 
on  "Student  Government."    This  subject  was  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
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majority  of  the  members  of  the  Club  graduated  long  before  it  was  even  thought 
of.  Student  government  is  specially  a  success,  the  speaker  said,  in  training  the 
students  in  civic  responsibility. 

About  one  hundred  were  present  at  the  limcheon. 

PtORENCK  C.  Hicks,  Secretary. 

run  SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  WEI.I.ESI,EY  CLUB. 

The  Southern  California  Wellesley  Club  shows  an  enrollment  of  eighty- 
seven.  Since  the  membership  is  not  all  resident  in  one  city,  but  is  scattered 
over  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  three  meetings  a  year  are  held. 
The  fall  meeting  is  in  the  nature  of  a  business  meeting,  as  the  election  of 
officers  takes  place  then.  At  Christmas  time  there  is  a  luncheon,  and  in  the 
*  spring  the  meeting  takes  the  form  of  an  outing  to  the  sea  or  to  the  mountains. 
No  organized  work  is  carried  on,  but  a  yearly  contribution  to  the  College  Set- 
tlement in  Los  Angeles  is  made. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Ruth  Allen  Carothers,  1907,  to  Mr.  James  Patterson  Fleming,  Am- 
herst, 1908,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Maud  E.  Almy,  1898,  to  Mr.  William  L.  Rumsey,  Harvard,  B.A., 
1897,  Harvard  Law,  1898-99,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Alice  W.  Roberts,  1907,  to  Mr.  Ezra  Evans,  of  Marlboro,  New 
Jersey. 

Miss  Josephine  Osborne  Bean,  1907,  to  Mr.  Robert  Yeaton  Norton,  of 
Buffalo. 

Miss  Mabel  Louise  Warner,  1907,  to  Mr.  Theodore  Sheldrake  Bacon, 
Tufts,  1907,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ruth  Stephenson,  '08,  to  Mr.  Charles  Vrthur  Robertson,  of  Toronto. 
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MARRIAGES 

Stewart— Searcy.  December  9,  1908,  in  Waco,  Kentucky.  Miss  Edith 
Searcy,  1907,  to  Mr.  John  Walker  Stewart. 

SoLLEDER— RoTHERMEL.  October  14,  1908,  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Miss 
Edith  Rothermel,  1905,  to  Mr.  Carl  Tracy  SoUeder,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Miller — SmallEy.  December  2,  1908,  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  Miss  Ethel 
C.  Smalley,  1906,  to  Reverend  J.  Clarence  Miller,  Rutgers,  1904;  Seminary, 
1907.    At  home,  Woodcliff  on-the-Hudson. 

Henry — Locke.  December  29,  1908,  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  Dr. 
Anna  W.  Locke,  1892,  to  Col.  Hiram  P.  Henry. 

HuTCHiNS — Brown.  January  20,  1909,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth G.  Brown,  1895,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Hutchins.  At  home  after  March  i,  21 
Washington  Avenue,  Cambridge. 

Pool — ^ButlER.  January  16,  1909,  Miss  Edith  Emerson  Butler,  1896,  to 
Mr.  Marvin  B.  Pool,  of  Chicago. 

Henry — Megee.  Miss  Florence  P.  Megee,  1906,  to  Mr.  Ward  P.  Henry, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.    Address  28th  &  Ridge  Road,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BIRTHS 

January  9,  1909,  in  Illyria,  Ohio,  a  third  son  to  Mrs.  John  Hiram  Grant 
(Margaret  Hall,  1896-98). 

January  9,  1909  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  a  second  son.  Jay  Cooke,  Jr.,  to  Mrs. 
Jay  Cooke  Howard  (Constance  Draper,  1902)  The  first  son,  Sewell  Bartlett, 
was  bom  June  27,  1907. 
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December  7,  1908,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  to  Mrs. 
William  Walton  (Mabel  A.  Manson,  1890). 

January  13,  1909,  at  Seattle,  Washington,  a  son,  Paul  Richard,  Jr.,  to  Mrs. 
Paul  P.  Blackburn  (Nell  Carey,  1906). 


DEATHS 

December  24,  1908,  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Anna  Vivian  Nash,  sister  of 
Roxana  Vivian,  1894. 

December  30,  1908,  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Mrs.  O.  Woods,  mother  of  Ida  E. 
Woods,  1893. 

February  i,  1909,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  John  J.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  father  of 
Marion  S.  Mitchell,  1894  and  stepfather  of  Betty  T.  More,  1909. 

January  3,  1909,  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Bernard  McManus,  father  of  Kath- 
arine R.  McManus,  1906,  and  Rose  R.  McManus,  1907. 

January  30,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Willie  C.  Young,  father  of  Mabel  M. 
Young,  1898,  and  Edith  C.  Young,  1900. 

February  7,  1909,  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  George  Merril  Magee,  husband  of 
Helene  Buhlert  Magee,  1903. 

February  6,  1909,  at  Rockland,  Maine,  Reverend  E.  H.  Chapin,  father  of 
Elsa  Chapin  of  the  class  of  1909. 

February  15,  1909,  in  Attica,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  John  H.  Arnold,  mother  of 
Alene  Arnold  of  the  class  of  1909. 

February  17,  1909,  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Thomas  R.  Wakefield,  father  of 
Caroline  Wakefield  of  the  class  of  1909. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Miss  Mary  Kennard,  1908,  College  Settlement,  433  Christian  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs.  I.  John  Schipper  (Edith  S.  Boardman,  1895),  Six  Mile  Run,  Bed- 
ford County,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Pennell  (Grace  Ruth  Jewett,  special,  1890-91),  Cohassct, 
Mass. 

Miss  Esther  H.  Barbour,  1907,  60  Montvale  Road,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Congdon  (Mary  Bessie  Gates,  1893-96),  38  Highland 
Avenue,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Miss  Marion  W.  Cottle,  special,  1892-94^220  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Mary  Josephine  Emerson,  1892,  124  East  58th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Emma  Belle  Fletcher,  1901,  105  East  44th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Edson  N.  Coleman  (Emily  N.  Robinson,  1886),  844  E.  Fourteenth 
Street,  Davenport,  la. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Coutts  (Marion  L.  Parlin,  1904),  Lee  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Fairmount,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Schafer  (Mary  McPherson,  1893),  Bueltenweg  93,  Braun- 
schweig, Germany. 

Miss  May  Roberts,  1907,  66  Quincy  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  Haughey  (Katrina  Ware,  1906),  Prairie  Avenue,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Mothershead,  B.  S.,  1891,  Care  H.  B.  Lusch,  5049 
Washmgton  Avenue,  Chicago.  For  the  school  year,  Care  Miss  M.  A.  Knox, 
BriarcliflF  Manor,  New  York. 
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Miss  Florence  L.  Ellery,  1888,  Corner  Wellesley  Avenue  and  Washington 
Street,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Raymond   S.  Willis    (Wilhelmina  Bayliss,   1900),  2a  Chapultapec 
No.  20;  Tacubaya,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Miss  Amy  Sanborn,  1908,  East  Derry,  N.  H. 


OUR     BOOKSTORE 

Offers  every  advantage  of  Large  Stock,   Low 

Prices,  Good  Light,  comfortable  surroundings  ' 

and  everything  attractive  to  the  Book  buyer. 

Your  patronage  is  cordially  solicited. 

DeWolfe  &  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

Tht  Archwmy  BookBton  Adjoining  Tnnnel  Bntmnc9 

^jgr  Special  Bargains  in  Publishers  ^^ Remainders*^  and  Second  Hand  Books 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


IX 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 

LE  BON  TON 

167  TRENIONT  ST..   BOSTON 

Tel.  1291-2   Oxford 

STUDENTS*  FURNITURE 


Mission   Morris  Chairs,  %i\.\)H  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  *6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,     .     .     *:^.75  to  $15. 

Complete  Fumishlnifs  at  Moderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASHIHGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


©bin  jFrit3 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  ^^enerous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  lie  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

©Wit  frits 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 

CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSITIVE 
HERn,  but  MODERATE  in  PRICE 

How  of  ten  does  it  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  wedding  or  holi- 
day ^\ix  some  article,  which  although  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
cood  quality  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 

We  mrt  prtpand  to  Mupply  Jaat  such  Articles 

Whit  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  If  really  a  work 
rf  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  giving  daily  pleasure 
and  reminding  one  of  the  giver. 

CHARLB5  E.  COBB.  346  Boylston  5t. 


BAKER'S 
Caracas  S^veet 

Chocolate 

FINEST 
EATING 
A      CHOCOLATE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

In  i  and  J-lb.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
Established  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


B.  Hurwitch  &  Bro. 
Ladies'  'Cailora 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining;  tlie  trade  of  a  se- 
lect class  of  yoiiiij;  women  to  add  to  our  alreadv 
exclusive  custom  and  therefore  are  offering  our 

CHOICE  LINH  OF  SUITINGS 

to  be  made  by  the  best  journevmen  ladies' tailoi*; 
in  the  newest  and  up-to-date  models  at  prices  mosl 
reasonable. 

For  references  appiv  to  the  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  Colle^^e  Maj::i/ine. 

B.  r>urwitch  S.  Bro. 

31  West  St.  Bjston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


H.  L.  FLAGG 
)Vew9dealer  ijp  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods^  etc*    Assent  for 
BRIGHT  &  DITSON^S  SPORTING   GOODS 

WELLESLEZ   ^ASS. 

Mrs.  Brower  wishes  to  an- 
noy mice  that  her  attractive  home 
by  the  sea,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass., 
will  open  the  middle  of  March 
for  the  accommodation  of  guests. 
For  rates  and  further  particu- 
lars address 

MISS  EHHA  V.  BROWER 

Pigeon  Cove,  ilass. 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

SHATTUCK     BUILDINQ 
Wellesley,  /Vlass. 

JAMES    M.  SULLIVAN 

BooKbinder 

7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE..  MASS. 

DooKs   Rebound  in  Any    Style 

Tel-  Camb.  2194-2 
or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Office 


<be  (Ualnut  fiill  ScbocU 

NATICK,  MASS. 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
for    Girls 


Miss  Conant 
Miss  Bigelow 


}  Principals 


Almond  Cream 

A  TOILBT  REQUISITE 

For  Rough,  Hard  or  Irritated  Skin,  Chapped 
Hands,  Face  or  Lips 

A  delightful  prepanition  for  use  after  exposure  to 
sun  or  wind.    Prepared  by 

N.  CLARK  CLEMENT 
Dru^s 

Opp«  Post  Office  Welleslexy  Mass. 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co. 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  10  Main  St..  NaticK.  Mass. 


OAK    SKI    OR    NORWEGIAN    SNOW    SHOES 

Made  to  Order 

Woodwork  of  All   Kinds  Pronnptly    Done 

WALTER  H.  IVIETCALF 
50   South   Avenue,  NATICK,  MASS. 

Electric  Cars  pass  door  Tel.  connection 

Leave  Cars  at  Mulligan  Street 
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XI 


Mission 

Style 

)7.Q0 


Sisj  Ghiirs,  Tea  Ttblts,  Tabonnttes 

and  all  sorts  of  attractivi  pitas  for  colUg$  rooms 

MORRIS  &  BUTLER 
97  Summer  St. 

(Five  minutes  walk  from  South  Station) 


Delicious 

Chocolates  Bonbons 

Ice  Cream  Sodas 

and 

College  Ices 


146  Tremont  St. 
414  BoyUton  5t.  139  Summer  5t. 

Boston 


STATIONERY 


Engraved  Invitations 
Students'  Supplies 

Class  &  Fraternity  Paper 
Banquet  Menus 

Visiting  Cards,  Note  books, 
Fountain  Pens,  Fine  Papers  &  Envelopes 

OUR  GOODS  FOR  SALE  AT  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

W7  A  Or^^C   Samuel  Ward  G). 

W  I\3\XJ  l3    57-63  Franklin  St,  Borton 


Pinkham  &  Smitb  Gompoy 

Opticians 

pbotograpbic 
Supplied 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world.  We  have 
perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  its  wide  field  of 
vision  it  Is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyeglass 
Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
(if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
kind. 

288-290  Boflston  St.     13 1-2  Bronfleid  St. 
BOSTON 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty  of 
fins  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amateurs 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


First  Convenient 
Then  Indispensable 


mmrni^ 


Gununed  Patches^  for  reinforcing  Loose 

Leaf  Books. 
Gununed  Transparent  Tape,  for  mending 

books  and  music. 
Gununed   Linen,   for   strengthening  and 

binding  papers. 
The   Best   Adhesives,  Glue,    Paste    and 

Mucilage  in  the  Dennison  Patent  Tube. 

For  sate  by  all  stationers 

26  Franklin  Street,  Boston 


Hntiques . . . 


GENUINH  OLD  PIECES  of 
COLONIAL  FURNITURE 
RARE  OLD  CHINA,  PEW- 
TER,  ETC.  j»  J*  j»  j» 
Tourists  visiting  Boston  and 
vicinity  should  not  fail  to  visit 


XTbe  Bntique  t)ou6e 

IBDeUeslei?  1>iU0 

E.  M.   REED 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

cATHLETlC 
UNIFORMS 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT- 
SON, have  the  best 
looking,  best  fitting, 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  areeasi- 
!y  the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.      Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FRblE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON     '"B^srci"N'=.*Sl'Al^"' 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
76  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
in  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  te.ichers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81   Chapel  Street 
ALBANY        -        N.  Y. 

2^"Send  for  Bulletin  18 
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THE  MAUGUS  PRINTING  CO. 

Printing  for  Particular  People 

PrcHnpt  Delivery  Reasonable  Prices 

Printers  of  the  College  News  and  Wellesley  Magazine 

WELLESLEY  SQUARE 


Xamson  &  Ibubbarb 

HATTERS  and  FURRIERS 

FOR 

MEN  and  WOMEN 

I 

90  TO  94  BEDFORD  ST.  (COR.  KINGSTON) 
173  WASHINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  D  VERTISEMENTS 


TMt  KHICKtRBOCKEH 


WALKiriQ 


IP    VOUR    PKKT    TROUBLK    YOU    WHIN    WALKINO, 

WEAR  OUR  **rLCX-ARGH''  SHOE, 

f.  W.  WIT  I  CQ"7lir^""^*7i'wt8T  Sf.,  MST^N. 


ATHENIA 
CORSETS 


Corsets 

Of  Elvery  Description 

Correctly    Fitted 

at 


CHANDLER-S 

CORSE.T  STORES 

12  &  U  WINTEK  5T.  422  BOYLSTON  ST. 

BOSTON.  MA5S. 

Tel  Oxford  9I7>3       T*l.  Back  Bay  3623>2 


\ 


MARY  LOUISE  WAIST 
CUSTOM  MADE     $3. 

Fit  Guaranteed 
Perfectly  Tailored 
Workmanship  Unexcelled 
Imported  White  Madras 

HARY  LOUISE  PETERS,  Maker 

508  Townsend  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


The  Only  Place 

in   Boston 

where  you  can  get 

"Dorothy  Dodd" 

5hoe5 

($3  to  $5  a  pair) 
is  at 

SHEPARD  NORWELL  COMPANY'S 

32  Temple  Place 


LADIES'  WAIST  DEPT. 

Seoond  Floor 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  extensTC 

collection  of  Ladies^  Waists  now  on  view  in 

this  enlarged  department    Waists  in  the 

atest  fasmons  and  new  fabrics  irom  $2.50 

to  $30.00.  We  mention  these  special  values: 

Ladies^  Waists^  made  from  an  extra  fine 
quality  Shantung  cloth,  with  Foulard  fin- 
ish, in  all  the  new  Spring  styles,  in  an 
assortment  of  colors.  Prices  $8.76»  $9.00 
$9.50  upward  to  $19.00 

Ladies^  Pongee  Tailored  Waists,  made  from 
natural  pongee,  with  pocket  on  side,  in 
assortment  of  colors  and  trimmings,  splen- 
did  value  at  $5.00 

Ladies'  Jap  Silk  Waists,  made  of  fine  qual- 
ity of  Japanese  silk  in  an  assortment  of 
colors  and  sizes.  These  Waists  are  made 
with  plain  tucked  tailored  effect,  and  are 
suitable  for  travelling.  Prices  $4.50  and 
$5.00 

C.  F.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

33  SUMMER  STREET        -        BOSTON 


JULES  ET  FREDERIC  OE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establishment 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shell  Goods  Hair  Omftinents 

Mafcel  Wvrinf    Hair  Dyeing 
Shampooing:         Manicuring; 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Jack  Horner  Pies 

and  Favors  for  all  occasions 

Tiie  Finest  Grade  of 

Chocolates,  Bonbons 
and  Hard  Candies 

Mail  orders'  will  receive  our  best  attention 

Birthday  Cakes 

Afternoon     Tea     Cakes,     Etc. 


Mcdonald -WEBER  co. 

Caterers 
156  Tremont  Street 

If  you  have  luncheon  with  us  next  time  you  are  in 
Boston  we  feel  sure  you  will  come  again. 


157  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON 

Special  Values 

New  Spring  Goods 


Tailor  Made 
Suits 


Serges,  Worsteds,  Men's 
Wear  Materials,  and 
Satin  finish  Prunella 

$25.00  to  $85.00 


StraSt  FrOCiCS     Smgle  !»«»  doth  Unen 
^^^  and      Lingerie     Frocks, 

Party  Drissis  ZJ^"''''^ 

125.00  to  tl2S.OO 


The  M  Teacbers'  Agencies 

EVHEHO,  nSKtCO.,  enirMm 

2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
405  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

618  Peyton  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

612  Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
2142  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

238  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Agency 
Manual  and  registration  form. 


r^^ 


nj^(h. 


OPPOSITE  BOSTON  COMMON 

154  and  155  Tremont  Street 

ANNOUNCE  THE  ARRIVAL  OP 

NBW  SIRRING  A^I^JPARBLr 

Comprising  an  Exclusive  and  Comprehensive  Showlni;  of 

SUIT5  COATS  COSTUMES  WAISTS 

LINOBRIB  DRES5B5  MILLINERY  NECKWEAR  QLOVES 

Involved  are  New  Spring  Suits  of  Fine  Novelty  Cloths.  Serges,  Crepe  Royals,  Satin  Royals, 
Worsted  Bengalines,  New  Cordiers,  and  Choice  Worsteds  in  the  new  colorings. 

New  Linen  Suits,  New  Lingerie  Gowns  and  New  Batiste,  Lawn  and  Crepe  Waists— all  very 
appropriate  and  adapted  to  Southern  travel. 


HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
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advertising  in  the  Welleslev  Magazine. 

Mail  orders  will  be  given  prompt  and  careful  attention  by  our  advertisers. 
Please  mention  the  Wellenley  nagazine 
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A  COLLEGE  AWAKENING* 

^N  the  Yale  Liierary  Magazine  of  June,  1908,  Mr.  Charles  Seymour 
makes  some  interesting  comparisons;  there  is  food  for  thought  in 
his  article.  He  says  the  reason  the  Americans  have  not  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  student  body  of  Oxford,  is  that  the  ideals 
there  are  those  of  scholarship,  and  that  the  young  men  from 
our  American  colleges  are  so  unused  to  this  ideal  they  do  not  readily  under- 
stand it  or  adapt  themselves  to  it.     Let  me  quote  a  sentence  or  two. 

"The  English  undergraduate  has  many  interests — athletic,  social,  literary; 
the  charm  of  the  English  university  lies  largely  in  its  varied  aspect.  But  all 
the  undergraduate  interests,  all  the  aspects  of  the  university  life  are  unified  by, 
subordinate  to,  the  real  business  of  the  institution — intellectual  development. 
The  undergraduates  believe,  and  with  some  little  logic,  that  he  who  succeeds 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Unioo  of  the  UnWersky  of  Kaosas,  January  22,  1909. 
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in  the  real  business  of  the  university  is  more  worthy  of  honor  than  he  who 
succeeds  in  its  mere  avocations.  The  Utopian  glamour  which  hangs  around 
English  athletics  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact,  that  while  here  they  are  work, 
there  they  are  play,  subordinate  to  and  a  factor  in  the  real  work,  the  work  of 
the  mind.  Nor  must  it  be  concluded  that  the  undergraduate  is  the  proverbial 
dull  Jack.  In  fact,  there  is  more  actual  play  in  England,  for  everything  out 
of  the  curriculum  in  Oxford  is  play,  while  in  America  the  extra-curriculum 
interests  are  intensely  hard  work.  But  the  Oxonian's  play,  even,  is  more 
intellectual,because  of  its  subordination  to  the  all-important  business  of  study." 

These  words  in  the  Yale  Magazine  recall  what  I  heard  in  England  last  sum- 
mer. Miss  Jourdain,  vice-principal  of  St.  Hugh's  College,  Oxford,  said  to  me 
in  a  conversation  which  related  to  college  life  here  and  there: 

"Yes,  I  lead  busy  days.  I  am  here  in  my  room  almost  every  evening,  for 
girls  in  twos  and  threes  like  to  drop  in  to  talk  about  matters  which  deeply  con- 
cern them;  about  art,  literature,  history,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  Sunday 
evenings  the  Principal  lectures  to  us\)n  the  New  Testament.  The  girls  felt 
they  were  not  gaining  so  much  from^hese  talks  as  they  might  if  they  knew 
Greek,  so  they  asked  me  whether  I  would  help  them  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
I  was  of  course  glad  to  do  so,  and  we  have  thus  by  steady  perseverance  through 
the  year  acquired  considerable  facility  in  New  Testament  Greek.  Our  girls 
are  keen  on  getting  all  they  can  out  of  their  instructors.  They  found  I  knew 
Italian  well,  and  they  begged  me  to  form  an  Italian  club,  which  should  meet 
once  a  week.  I  consented,  stipulating,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  num- 
ber sufficiently  large  to  make  the  effort  seem  worth  while.  We  have  had 
twenty -eight,  with  seldom  an  absent  member,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to  read 
Dante.  This  is  quite  proof,  is  it  not,  that  our  students  are  intellectually  eager 
and  alert." 

Miss  Simons  of  Old  Hall,  Newnham  College,  said,  after  we  had  walked  for 
some  time  in  the  lovely  gardens,  and  had  talked  much  of  college  ideab: 

**No,  we  have  no  college  magazine.  Why  should  we  spend 'our  time  that 
way?     There  are  plenty  of  good  magazines  to  read." 

**But  the  students  get  much  training  in  the  editing  of  a  ms^azine." 

**It  seems  to  us  a  more  expensive  and  less  efficient  way  of  development  than 
through  the  regular  channel  of  their  college  work,"  she  explained  with  con- 
viction. 

"Do  you  have  secret  societies?" 

**No,  indeed,  we  shall  never,  I  hope,  tolerate  such  a  thing,"  she  replied  em- 
phatically. 
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"Why  not?  "  I  asked,  on  the  defensive. 

"I  think  I  understand  what  you  in  America  mean  by  secret  societies,  and 
I  believe  they  surely  tend  to  the  building  up  of  caste  in  college,  and  are  thereby 
antagonistic  to  the  free  intellectual  spirit  we  try  by  all  means  to  cultivate. 
Our  girls  are  essentially  democratic,  more  so  than  students  in  America,  I 
judge.  A  graduate  of  ours  obtained  a  scholarship  in  one  of  your  large  in- 
stitutions; and  what  she  missed  most  was  the  absolute  equality  of  the  students 
here,  the  intellectual  freedom  and  the  social  democracy.  No,  we  shall,  I 
trust,  never  allow  your  secret  societies  admission  to  our  doors." 

"Do  you  have  dramatics?"  I  asked,  realizing  that  the  subject  of  societies 
was  closed. 

"Please  explain  just  what  that  means  in  your  college  terminology." 

"Do  the  students  give  a  succession  of  plays  during  the  year?  Is  there  a 
club  or  other  organization  to  stimulate  and  systematize  this  side  of  the  life?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  **they  don't  have  time  to  create  or  maintain  private 
theatricals.  O  yes,  they  have  one  play  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  but  it 
is  only  a  bit  of  fun  which  doesn't  require  more  than  two  days'  preparation. 
Our  girls  go  in  for  honors,  and  are  too  busy  for  plays." 

"I  suppose,  then,  they  satisfy  their  desire  for  the  dramatic  at  the  town 
theater." 

"No,  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  plays;  we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or 
advantageous  for  young  women  to  attend  the  theater  while  they  are  in  college." 

Then  I  asked  amazed,  "If  they  have  no  plays  and  no  societies,  no  large 
dances,  and  don't  go  to  the  theater,  how  do  they  amuse  themselves?  Where 
do  they  get  their  fun?" 

"O!  they  have  fun  enough;  they  are  especially  keen  on  athletics,"  and  she 
smiled,  evidently  remembering  the  pleasure  of  past  games.  ■ 

"And  I  suppose  have  a  Field  Day?" 

"I  believe  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  Field  Day.  We  have  tennis 
and  basket-ball,  and  the  girls  go  into  them  right  heartily;  sometimes  we  have 
matches  with  Girton,  which  make  us  all  wildly  loyal,  for  we  usually  win." 
Then  she  noted  my  incredulous  look  at  the  curious  poverty  of  amusements, 
and  added:  "Why  do  you  look  so  sceptical?  Our  life  is  extremely  rich  and 
varied;  and  I  venture  to  think  our  girls  are  as  happy  and  alive  as,  may  I  say, 
those  in  your  own  American  colleges.  We  have  the  debating-club,  which  is 
always  very  exciting.  There  are,  besides,  the  literary-clubs;  then  the  first 
year  girlsTcome  up  perfect  strangers,  and  must  be  introduced  and  made  ac- 
quainted- So  there  are  many  little  tea-parties  and  cocoa-parties  with  jolly 
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good  times.  The  first  year  girl  is  never  to  give  a  party;  she  is  always  to  be 
invited,  according  to  our  unwritten  law.  Again,  there  are  long  walks  together 
across  the  country.  Yes,  our  students  have  plenty  of  amusement  and  variety 
in  their  life;  of  course  they  are  here  primarily  for  work,  but  there  is  much  good 
fun  betweenwhiles." 

This  was  like  a  breath  from  Utopia,  and  I  wondered  if  it  had  not  lulled  me 
into  a  dreamful  sleep.  It  was  almost  as  good  as  the  days  of  Milton,  when  he 
learned  Chaldee  and  Syriac  at  odd  hours;  when  he  conceived  of  education  as 
**that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."  Here  were  two  groups  of 
young  English  girls  living  together  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  quietness 
and  with  dignity ;  finding  full  satisfaction  and  joy  in  their  intellectual  work  and 
their  athletics;  not  demanding  our  numerous  and  varied  Activities  to  call  them 
to  the  University,  or,  while  there,  to  keep  them  faithful  and  loyal;  fitting  them- 
selves by  sober  and  decent  living  for  whatever  life  shall  demand  of  them. 
Whenever  I  have  described  this  picture  to  friends  at  home,  they  have  said, 
"O  well, the  English  girl  is  rather  dull  anyway;  that's  what  you  might  expect  of 
her."  This  judgment  may  be  true  of  the  English  girl  who  stays  at  home;  that 
I  have  not  proved.  But  the  college  girls  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  as  I  walked 
with  them,  as  we  chatted  together  at  table,  as  I  saw  them  in  the  one  play  of 
the  year,  to  which  Miss  Simons  referred,  seemed  to  me  as  ready  of  resource,  as 
attractive,  and  quite  as  good  looking  as  our  college  girls.  Real  intellectual 
work,  and  much  limitation  in  the  number  and  kind  of  amusements  have  not 
made  the  English  girl  a  dull  or  uninteresting  companion. 

It  is  true  we  must  remember  when  we  attempt  to  compare  with  this  state 
of  things  in  Newnham  or  St.  Hugh's  our  own  situation  in  America, — over 
which  we  all  lament — that  these  English  girls  correspond  to  our  A  and  B 
students,  for  no  girl  is  allowed  to  enter  one  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  who  does  not  go  in  for  honors.  Have  we  then  in  our  A  and  B  students  a 
small  group  who  could  or  would  gladly  lead  so  earnest  and  purposeful  a  life? 
I  have  never,  indeed,  heard  them  clamoring  to  be  taught  either  Greek  or 
Italian  out  of  schedule  hours;  I  have  never  seen  them  come  panting  and  thirst- 
ing to  the  fountain  in  the  hope  that  it  might  well  up  at  other  than  the  regular 
and  appointed  time.  Yet  why  not,  since  some  of  our  students  are  as  keen  and 
eager  and  really  serious  as  their  sisters  across  the  water?  The  answer  becomes 
clear  if  we  glance  back  at  the  college  of  twenty-five,  or  indeed  even  fifteen,  years 
ago,  when  life  was  quite  different  from  that  of  to-day.  The  change  has  come 
about,  as  we  all  know,  lai^ely  because  we  have  overloaded  our  colleges  with  a 
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class  to  whom  intellectual  work  is  as  a  tale  out  of  season  and  mourning  in  music. 
Surrounded  by  this  company  our  A  and  B  girls  are  distracted  or  lost  or  silent; 
they  need  a  new  atmosphere  in  which  to  flourish — the  new  old-fashioned 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  activity,  of  zest  for  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

We  all  concede,  I  believe,  that  the  larger  half  of  our  students  are  in  college 
for  the  life,  to  take  part  in  the  college  Activities — as  they  express  it.  And, 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  that  were  just  what  they  should  be  there  for;  at  least  un- 
til one  inquires  the  content  they  understand  in  these  familiar  words.  The 
Activities  mean,  of  course,  to  any  intelligent  student,  foot-ball,  basket-ball, 
base-ball,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  athletics  for  which  he  works  very 
hard  in  order  to  compete  with  someone  else  or  to  show  himself  off  before 
the  public;  the  Activities  signify  glee-club,  mandolin-club,  secret  societies, 
dramatic-club,  the  magazine,  the  annual,  the  various  dance-clubs  and  eat- 
clubs;  these  are  the  Activities  of  college,  as  everyone  knows — these  and  many 
more  too  numerous  to  mention.  These  yield  immediate  returns  of  success  and 
popularity;  these  are  flesh  and  blood,  vital  things  of  the  present,  with  real 
throbbing  life  and  interest  in  them.  A  clever  girl  with  whom  I  talked  the 
other  day  had  a  proper  sense  of  the  values  of  life.  I  said,  "Why  don't  you 
prepare  your  class  assignment  in  a  better  way?  Do  you  ever  work?"  She 
answered  with  commendable  frankness,  "Not  much,  because  the  people  I 
know  in  college  who  really  study  are  so  uninteresting,  so  stupid.  I  wouldn't 
get  to  be  like  them  for  anything."  Of  course  they  are  to  her  uninteresting; 
they  are  intent  on  art  or  philosophy  or  science  or  literature,  intent  on  the  duty 
and  pleasure  of  doing  well  that  for  which  they  came  to  college;  and  these  pur- 
suits do  not  necessarily  make  for  bright  conversation  about  the  trivialities  of 
the  day,  or  for  societies,  or  for  college  social  distinction.  It  requires  real, 
steady,  persistent,  hard  thinking  by  oneself  to  surpass  in  these;  and  suppose 
the  student  should  so  aspire  toward  excellence  in  work,  who  would  notice  her? 
0!  a  few  faculty  and  a  few  grinds!  Now  if  she  devotes  herself  to  the  Activ- 
ities, there  is  little  demand  for  this  steady,  unremittent  application  of  mind, 
and  very  seldom  does  she  have  to  work  alone;  she  works,  intensely  or  not,  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  has  always  the  enlivening  company  of  a  body  of  good 
fellows,  who  help  her  bear  her  self-imposed  burden  of  mental  labor,  and 
greatly  stimulate  her  by  pleasant  conversation  on  the  road — almost  always, 
to  be  sure,  about  the  Activities. 

This  is  the  way  the  clever  girl  explained  it  when  questioned,  and  her 
attitude  is  just  the  modern  business  attitude  of  fearless  investment  and  large 
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quick  returns.  O!  we  are  quite  open  and  above-board  about  our  actions, 
and  practically  the  same  spirit  prevails  among  the  undergraduates  in  all 
our  colleges;  we  are  in  the  fashion,  and  why  should  we  conceal  anything? 
The  other  day  a  Radcliffe  student  declared  she  hadn't  opened  a  text- 
book in  two  months;  she  hadn't  had  time  to  spare  from  rehearsals  for 
plays,  and  she  really  got  more  out  of  plays  anyway  than  she  did  from 
just  dry  study.  I  asked  a  bright  Yale  sophomore  how  much  he  worked  in  a 
week.  •*Whatdoyoumean?"  he  returned.  "How  many  hours  do  you  study? 
I  explained.  "O,  study,  that's  what  you  mean.  Well,  let  me  see,  one  hour  a 
week,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  that  detestable  Mathematics  I  wouldn't  study  that 
much."  "But  what  do  you  do  with  yourself?"  I  queried.  "O,  I'm  busy 
enough,"  he  answered. 

And  so  they  are  busy  enough,  all  of  them ;  the  students  in  our  colleges  are 
the  busiest  people  in  the  world  outside  of  New  York.  They  rush  from  Activity  to 
Activity  with  a  feverish  haste  that  can  be  paralleled  only  on  the  stock  exchange. 
There  is  seldom  a  quiet  hour  for  stopping  to  consider,  for  looking  before  and 
after.  They  tell  the  tale  of  a  sophomore  at  Wellesley  who  was  missing  at  din- 
ner and  could  not  be  found.  Finally,  she  was  discovered  alone  in  a  dark  room 
on  the  top  story;  when  her  band  of  friends  burst  in  upon  her  and  demanded  the 
reason,  she  said  pathetically,  "I  was  just  trying  to  be  alone  a  while,  so  as  to 
grow  up  a  little."  This  leisure  to  grow  up  a  little  is  a  luxury,  however,  that 
can  seldom  be  gained,  because  according  to  tradition  a  certain  number  of 
hours  must  be  set  apart  for  the  class-room,  and  this  number  is  so  great  that  it 
leaves  all  too  few  for  keeping  up  the  college  interests.  That  is  our  phrase, 
"  We  must  keep  up  the  college  interests;"  we  use  it  together  with,  "  We  handle 
so  many  students  "  and  "  We  must  bring  the  faculty  in  touch  with  the  student 
body  "  as  if  they  meant  something,  but  they  are  only  words  swollen  with  wind 
and  the  rank  mist  of  a  false  ideal. 

We  must  be  so  incessantly  busy,  so  hurried  and  worried  because  we  have 
set  up  an  idol  in  our  colleges  which  we  call  Loyalty,  and  this  idol  is  the  god  of 
the  Activities.  We  have  Loyalty  to  the  college,  to  the  class,  to  the  society,  to 
the  club;  we  have  many  kinds  of  Loyalty,  for,  like  Baal,  our  idol  appears 
under  many  aspects.  Now  Loyalty  is  a  fine  and  lovely  thing;  we  have 
given  our  god  a  beautiful  and  compelling  name,  and  his  worship  should 
be  the  most  ennobling.  But  what  is  that  worship?  H^  demands  that 
we  allow  no  college  or  society  or  club  to  get  ahead  of  ours;  we  must 
sacrifice  time  and  strength,  leisure  and  happiness;  recitation  and  study 
hours   are   as  nothing  in   his  sight;    we  must   indeed  live    laborious   days 
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to  bring  the  necessary  offering  to  his  shrine.  I  asked  a  student  recent- 
ly whether  she  had  read  a  certain  poem  in  the  Wdlesley  Magazine. 
"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  never  read  the  Magazine.  "  **  But  you  take  it, 
do  you  not?  "  **0  yes,  I  take  it,  of  course,  I  should  be  considered  disloyal  if  I 
didn't,  but  I  never  read  it.  I  don't  know  a  girl  in  college  who  does  read  it." 
"  Then  why  do  we  have  a  Magazine,  if  what  you  say  is  true?"  I  asked.  **  Be- 
cause the  other  colleges  do,  and  we  wouldn't  like  to  have  them  get  ahead  of  us, 
would  we?"  The  Editor-in-chief  is,  then,  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Loyalty 
when  she  goes  to  her  work  complaining  she  would  much  rather  be  reading 
Shakespeare  than  editing  the  Magazine.  I  went  into  the  room  of  a  senior  the 
other  day,  and  found  her  distractedly  busy.  **  What's  the  matter?"  I  queried. 
"  0  there's  so  much  work  to  do  at  college;  I  never  can  get  through.  I  have  a 
long  paper  due  tomorrow  morning,  and  I  must  go  in  town.  Mary  Blank  is 
going,  and  two  girls  from  the  other  Society  are  with  her,  and  you  see  our  girls 
would  think  me  terribly  disloyal,  if  I  let  them  take  her  off  alone.  If  we  lose  her, 
they  would  never  forgive  me."  "  What  will  you  do  about  the  paper?"  "  O! 
ril  have  to  let  it  go  of  course."  At  Wellesley  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get 
much  serious  work  from  our  seniors  during  their  second  semester, — the  time 
when  they  could  do  most  mature  work — because  our  complex  commencement 
program  includes  four  plays  and  an  elaborate  Tree-Day.  The  girls  who  are  not 
taking  part  in  these  festivities  are,  in  the  main,  too  much  distracted  by  the 
general  undercurrent  of  excitement  to  command  concentration  of  thought. 
Why  don't  we  simplify  this  elaborate  program?  Loyalty  will  not  let  us.  Pre- 
vious senior  classes  have  given  plays,  and  we  must  loyally  guard  the  reputation 
of  ours  for  keeping  up.  I  asked  a  student  who  was  complaining  about  the 
lai^e  amount  of  time  and  energy  necessary  for  the  rehearsals  and  final  pres- 
entation of  her  society  play,  "  Why  do  you  give  a  play?"  She  looked  at  me 
in  astonishment  and  answered,  **  We  have  to;  the  society  couldn't  possibly 
live  without  our  play."  Yes,  our  students  are  busy,  so  busy  they  haven't 
time  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  really  belong  in  college;  whether  they 
like  study  or  hate  it;  whether  or  not  there  is  indeed  a  fine,  true  pleasure  in  intel- 
lectual work.  So  they  go  on  committing  the  great  sin  in  the  name  of  Loyalty. 
We  of  the  faculty  often  commend  them  for  this  dissipation  of  effort,  for 
we  too  have  "isms  "  to  which  we  insist  they  shall  be  loyal,  and  our  eyes  also 
are  sometimes  blinded  by  this  mighty  god.  The  world  and  the  church  have 
"Ologies,"  and  each  is  eager  to  lay  claim  to  both  the  efforts  and  the  alle- 
giance of  these  young  people,  so  impressionable  and  enthusiastic.  Neither 
is  willing  to  leave  them  in  our  charge  for  training  in  obedience  and  devotion. 
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until  they  have  learned  to  be  strong  for  choosing,  as  well  as  for  doing.  Each 
wishes  them  to  begin  at  once  some  work  for  God  and  humanity;  thus  luring 
them  away  by  the  ideal  of  loyalty  to  duty,  from  that  which  for  them,  here  and 
now,  is  the  first  and  supreme  duty.  It  is  astonishing  ho^  much  time  students 
have  for  such  outside  work.  I  have  known  girls  who  have  carried  their  college 
course  in  a  pKX)r,  shabby  way,  simply  because  they  were  far  more  interested  in, 
and  gave  more  time  to.  Social  Settlement  work  among  the  poor  of  Boston. 
There  are  some  girls  in  the  Student  Volunteer  Band  of  America  who  are  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  idea  of  being  missionaries  that  their  college  work  is  of  inferior 
quality,  because  it  is  to  them  wholly  of  secondary  importance.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  many  A  students  belong  to  that  Band.  An  educated 
Chinese  lady  once  said  to  me,  "  You  should  send  none  but  your  keenest  and 
best  trained  men  and  women  to  China."  The  church  is  eagerly  enlisting  all  it 
can,  and  is  constantly  inciting  the  students  not  only  to  pledge  themselves  to 
future  service,  but  at  once  in  college  to  form  clubs  for  the  study  of  missionary 
methods.  Is  it  not  really  hindering  them  from  learning  the  fundamental 
lesson  which  it  expects  them  to  go  out  and  teach?  The  religious  and  social 
problemsof  the  day  are  indeed  of  importance,  and  no  one  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  question  of  missions;  these  things  should  certainly  be  presented 
to  our  students,  who  will  soon  be  expected  to  have  an  opinion  and  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  They  should  by  all  means  study  these  questions  in  theory,  as  they 
study  the  problems  of  the  past,  but  have  we  a  right  to  take  for  granted  that 
they  are  strong  enough  in  mind,  body,  or  character  to  master  the  theory,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  work?  This  is  a  grave  question 
which  we  and  the  church  have  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  considered,  because  we 
have  each  been  too  eagerly  engaged  in  enlisting  loyal  supporters  for  our  par- 
ticular **  Ism." 

There  are  other  things  besides  time  and  thought  we  must  offer  at  the  shrine 
of  Loyalty,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  health.  We  have  all  heard  the  tales 
of  the  special  dispensation  of  nature  in  favor  of  the  college  girl.  She  can  wear 
the  thinnest  muslins  in  the  bitterest  weather,  and  sans  warm  underclothing; 
she  loves  paper-soled  slippers  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow;  she 
laughs  to  scorn  Mr.  Fletcher  and  all  the  rest  who  plead  for  regularity  in  meals; 
and  give  her  just  as  little  as  possible  of  the  blessed  barrier  between  day  and 
night.  We  have  all  heard  these  stories  and  laughed  over  them.  But  this  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  health  seems  just  now  not  the  worst  thing,  for  the  body 
while  young  is  a  flexible  instrument,  and  can  wonderfully  adjust  itself  to  the 
wayward  will  of  its  occupant.    The  question  is,  are  we  fitting  her  to  remain 
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well,  to  add  her  quota  to  the  general  health  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
community,  to  establish  a  sane,  quiet  home,  where  children  will  grow  up  in  a 
normal  way?  Amid  the  hurry  of  the  Activities  and  the  confusing  moral  obli- 
gations to  this  and  that,  are  our  students  gaining  poise,  calmness,  and  dignity 
to  sustain  them  amid  the  whirl  of  American  life  into  which  they  are  presently 
going?  Are  we  rightly  helping  them  to  gain  true  perspective  among  the  many 
things,  essential  and  non-essential,  life  has  to  offer;  are  they  learning  choice 
and  subordination,  as  are  their  English  cousins?  These  seem  to  me  better 
preventives  than  drugs  or,  indeed,  laws  of  hygiene,  against  Americanitis  and 
all  the  other  forms  of  nervousness  we  are  trying  to  combat;  and  these  we 
should  seek  to  give  our  girls,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  thorough-going  investigation 
into  what  true  loyalty  to  their  own  health  and  to  the  college  really  signifies, 
and  what  is  the  essential  value  of  the  Activities. 

What  is,  in  brief  and  without  this  investigation,  the  value  of  the  Activities, 
for  I  believe  we  all  concede  they  add  a  real  something  to  college  life?  They 
give,  first,  variety,  and  make  a  college  seem  like  a  play  city,  with  all  its  organi- 
zations and  sub-organizations,  its  theater,  its  charitable  associations,  its  balls 
and  its  politics.  This  varied  life  makes  the  student  more  versatile,  ready  to 
put  her  hand  at  a  moment's  notice  to  this  or  that,  able  to  turn  everything  to 
good  account,  and  always  to  have  the  best  foot  foremost.  The  adaptability 
and  ingenuity  of  the  college  girl  is  amazing,  but  this  is  something  she  gets  by 
American  inheritance,  and  something  every  day. of  her  after  life  will  stimulate 
and  develop.  We  are,  I  believe,  giving  her  too  much  incentive  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  at  the  expense  of  failing  to  provide  her  with  that  which  will  be 
more  deeply  and  fundamentally  valuable.  Again,  a  part  in  the  Activities 
teaches  a  girl  to  know  her  fellows,  to  subordinate  herself  to  the  common  interest 
of  a  whole,  less  in  size  than  that  of  the  college  or  the  class,  and,  hence,  more 
easily  understood  and  more  certain  in  its  influence.  This  is  by  far  the  greatest 
gain,  and,  indeed,  is  a  rich  experience  we  would  by  no  means  take  from  her. 
She  needs  it  now,  and  will  need  it  supremely  beyond  the  college  walls.  Can  we 
allow  her  this  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  give  her  a  right  perspective,  a 
clear  recc^nition  of  what  is  first  and  what  is  second,  such  as  the  English  girl 
carries  away  with  her? 

The  common  justification  of  the  Activities  is,  however,  that  they  are  the 
chief  and  necessary  means  to  fit  the  student  for  life.  I  wish  I  knew  what  that 
phrase  signifies;  we  use  it  so  glibly  and  with  such  finality,  as  if  it  justified  once 
and  for  all  the  presence  of  any  activity  in  college,  because  it  can  be  found  in 
the  outside  world.  Should  college  train  a  girl  to   give  charmingly  and  decor- 
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ously  afternoon  teas  and  private  theatricals,  or  should  it  fit  her  to^perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  duties  of  her  after  life?  I  have 
heard  both  definitions  proposed  with  seriousness,  and  many  more  that  lie 
between  these  extremes.  As  I  watch  the  women  of  the  world,  it  seems^to 
me  what  each  needs  most  is  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  the  task  in 
hand;  an  ardor  to  do  the  work  well  and  skilfully;  a  self-sacrifice,  which  be- 
comes not  sacrifice  at  all,  but  only  the  surrender  of  one  thing  for  another  that 
has  greater  and  richer  gain.  I  asked  a  Wellesley  graduate,  who  is  at  work  in 
Boston,  something  about  the  theater,  and  she  answered  quickly,  **I  never  go 
the  theater  now,  my  work  is  too  absorbing."  There  are  a  score  of  activities 
calling  the  mother  to  leave  her  home  and  her  children;  each  one  is  important 
in  itself;  each  promises  her  a  large  return  in  a  broader  life,  in  good  done  and 
received.  She  admits  the  value  of  the  church,  the  theater,  the  club;  she  does 
not  underestimate  these;  yet  if  she  has  a  right  outlook  upon  life,  she  is  willing 
and  ready  to  forego  all  three  for  the  more  vital  interest  of  her  home.  We  are 
each  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  artist,  the  actress,  the  writer,  the  teacher, 
who  fails  to  succeed  because  he  tries  to  accomplish  too  many  other  things  in 
addition  to  the  one  thing;  who  has  not  the  power  to  decide  and  choose  between 
what  is  good  and  what  is  best,  the  self-control  against  the  many  and  the  self- 
devotion  to  the  one.  We  can  read  this  story  any  evening  in  the  paper,  and 
hear  it  any  day  from  manager  or  superintendent;  we  can  listen  to  the  leaders 
of  any  art  or  any  craft  reiterate  that  young  men  and  women  with  this  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  to  duty,  this  power  of  dedication  to  a  chosen  object, 
are  the  ones  they  daily  seek  and  too  seldom  find.  In  college  the  same  tale  is 
oft  and  oft  repeated ;  she  broke  in  health  or  she  failed  intellectually  because 
she  thought  she  was  fitting  herself  for  life  by  being  a  Jack  of  all  trades  instead 
of  trying  to  be  a  master  of  one. 

The  existence  of  so  many  Activities,  all  in  themselves  good 
and  valuable,  within  the  college  walls  forces  upon  the  student  in 
her  early  years  this  most  difficult  question  of  choice  and  elimination; 
makes  her  really  live  while  she  is  trying  to  study  the  theory  of  living;  leaves 
her  little  time  to  weigh  and  consider,  because  the  demand  for  action,  for^taking 
her  part  here  and  now,  is  so  insistently  pressing.  The  man  and  woman  in  the 
real  life  struggle  is  powerfully  incited  to  concentration  of  effort  by  experience, 
by  the  need  of  self-support,  by  the  stern  laws  of  competition  and  the  judgments 
of  public  sentiment.  The  young  student  in  our  women's  colleges  almost 
wholly  lacks  these  steadying  incentives;  experience  she  cannot  have  had; 
the  pressing  need  of  self-support  she  rarely  feels;  almost  the  only  competition 
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she  knows  is  for  social  offices  and  honors;  and  public  sentiment  has  little 
condemnation  for  her  when  she  is  idle  or  careless,  when  she  is  indifferent  or 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  Activities. 

As  a  means,  then,  of  fitting  the  student  for  life,  the  Activities, 
so  large  in  number  and  great  in  variety,  which  we  tolerate  in  our 
colleges  appear  to  me  a  failure.  And  chiefly  a  failure,  because  all  this 
restless  hurrying  to  and  fro  makes  the  girl  deceive  herself  into  thinking  she 
is  building  up  character,  into  fancying  she  is  doing  a  greater  service  to  God 
and  the  community  by  holding  a  prayer-meeting,  by  absenting  herself  for  a 
week  to  attend  a  missionary  conference,  by  visiting  the  poor  in  Boston,  by  giv- 
ing a  play,  by  being  president  of  a  club,  than  by  intelligent  devotion  to  the 
real  business  for  which  the  community  should  stand,  the  business  of  intellectual 
work. 

The  obvious  way  of  reducing  this  larger  half  that  is  at  present  an  incubus 
on  our  colleges  would  be,  of  course,  to  raise  the  requirements,  so  that  the  girl 
who  wants  to  come  for  the  life,  would  find  the  door  too  narrow  for  her  to 
squeeze  in;  but  we  shall  not  soon  persuade  our  Boards  of  Trustees  that  this 
plan  is  feasible.  They  are  business  men,  and  must  solve  that  most  difficult 
problem  of  college  finances;  and  the  bank  account  is  always  low.  I  am  told 
that  some  one  asked  the  Dean  of  one  of  our  large  universities  why  they  toler- 
ated so  many  idle  men  about  the  college,  and  he  answered  with  a  sigh, 
"Their  fathers  hold  the  pocket-book."  If  we  cannot  use  this  obvious 
method,  two  possibilities  seem  open  to  us.  We  may  say  with  the 
women's  colleges  of  England,  and  we  have  the  full  power  to  take 
such  a  stand,  that  the  Activities  are  detrimental  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual well-being  of  our  students,  and  wholly  unnecessary  to  their  happiness. 
We  will,  therefore,  exclude  these  Activities  from  our  colleges,  leaving  only  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  strong  mental  and  physical 
muscle.  This  is  the  logical  plan,  and  it  produces  excellent  results  in  England. 
Should  we,  if  we  tried  this  method,  obtain  equally  good  results  in  America? 
I  think  not,  unless  we  could  greatly  decrease  our  numbers.  The  English  col- 
lege has  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls;  we,  from  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred;  they  can,  as  is  evident,  far  more  easily  reach  the  individual 
and  mould  public  sentiment.  Besides,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  more  restless 
and  self-willed  class  of  young  people,  who  have  at  home  learned  too  little 
self-restraint  and  self-denial.  If  we  shut  off  from  them  the  outlet  of  the  Ac- 
tivities, without  beforehand  having  raised  their  ideals,  we  shall  find  them 
devising  other  and  less  worthy  means  of  avoiding  mental  exertion. 
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The  second  possibility,  I  believe,  is  the  only  course  open  to  us.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  spirits  in  Dante's  Purgatory  could  not  mount  from  one  round  to 
another  until  the  will  was  free  to  choose  the  higher  position.  If  we  would 
bring  about  any  effective  change,  we  must  rely  chiefly  upon  leading  our  students 
to  see  the  truth,  and  to  choose  the  better  things.  They  must  of  their  own  free 
will  give  up  many  of  the  Activities,  because  they  are  fruitless,  because  they 
bring  neither  the  greatest  power  nor  the  truest  happiness.  They  must  realize 
by  the  test  of  experience  and  by  a  fearless  truthfulness,  that  to  sit  for  an  after- 
noon or  evening,  an  open  book  in  the  hand,  chatting  with  a  friend,  is  not 
study  and  should  not  be  so  called  or  so  represented  to  the  instructor;  that  to 
place  society  interest  first  is  choosing  the  less  for  the  greater,  and  is  doing 
harm  to  the  community;  that  to  **  rush  "  students  as  they  do — despite  the 
fact  of  official  disapproval — is  cheap,  vulgar,  and  good  preparation  for  con- 
doning graft  a  little  later  out  in  life;  that  to  edit  an  annual  is  a  waste  of  effort, 
and  brings  little  except  the  comfort  to  a  few  girls  that  they  are  popular  with 
their  fellow-students;  that  to  dance  with  freshmen,  to  give  theatricals  for 
them,  even  to  pray  with  them,  is  but  the  beginning  of  duty,  because  the  in- 
coming class  needs  besides  these,  and  far  more  than  these,  help  in  compre- 
hending how  to  work  with  enjoyment,  how  to  understand  what  the  instructor 
is  trying  to  do  for  them,  how  to  regulate  will  to  a  purpose  full  of  richness  and 
delight.  If  a  change  is  to  come,  it  must  come  largely  through  the  earnest  and 
conservative  part  of  our  student  body,  as  they  weigh  these  things  and  deter- 
mine to  create  a  right  public  sentiment.  The  A  and  B  students  still  hold  the 
most  significant  offices,  and  retain  the  deciding  voice  in  some  matters  of  impor  - 
tance,  and  they  are  ready  to  act,  I  believe,  in  forming  standards  as  soon  as  we 
firmly  and  strongly  take  the  lead.  We  appealed  to  them  through  Student  Gov- 
ernment Organizations,  and  they  have  well-nigh  settled  to  our  satisfaction 
that  old,  vexing  problem  of  discipline,  of  personal  conduct  in  college;  we 
shall  profit  equally  by  their  aid  in  this  question,  as  soon  as  we  have  set  before 
them  clearly  that  we  believe  the  first  and  foremost  duty  in  college,  and  that, 
which  fits  them'  best  for  life,  is  always  the  doing  of  good,  sincere,  enthusias- 
tic, intellectual  work. 

I  am  hopeful  about  the  future,  first,  because  I  believe  profoundly  in 
the  conservative  element  among  our  students;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of 
them  that  I  plead  for  this  college  awakening.  They  are  the  salt  which  has 
not  lost  its  savor;  they  are  eager  for  the  best  things,  but  they  are  puzzled  and 
confused  and  distracted  among  the  many  obligations  and  ideals  that  are 
presented  to  them.     I  am,  again,  hopeful  because  I  think  we  are  awaking 
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from  our  lotus  sleep  in  time,  and  there  are  many  voices*  indicative  of  this 
awakening;  Dean  Vaughn  of  Michigan  University,  Prof.  Foster  of  Bow- 
doin,  Pres.  Garfield  of  Williams,  Pres.  Wilson  of  Princeton  have  all  recently 
warned  us  of  danger  and  called  us  to  better  things.  There  are  other  less  sig- 
nificant voices,  which  if  doubtful  about  the  future,  yet  show  us  that  we  are 
becoming  self-conscious  and  clearly  aware  of  our  faults.  Mr.  Flexner  skil- 
fully arraigns  the  college,  but  proposes  no  adequate  remedy;  Mr.  Birdseye 
analyses  the  situation  with  the  utmost  thoroughness,  and  then,  alas!  sees 
no  hope  except  in  an  appeal  to  the  fraternities  of  the  country;  Miss  Breed 
touches  with  insight  and  keenness  the  real  weakness,  but  finds  a  remedy  only 
in  waiting  until  future  generations  have  sent  us  students  with  a  more  serious 
purpose.  Princeton  has  set  a  good  example  in  action,  by  sending  home  one 
hundred  and  fifty  freshmen  who  showed  at  the  recent  mid-year  examination 
that  their  purpose  in  college  was  distinctly  unworthy  of  that  institution.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation,  believing  that  if  the  colleges  take  better  care  of  their 
teachers,  the  students  will  be  better  cared  for,  has  sent  out  its  pamphlet  of 
inquiry,  and  of  suggestion  that  the  emphasis  be  laid  more  upon  the  power  of 
instruction  than  upon  research;  that  we  teach  more  and  lecture  less.  And 
most  hopeful  of  all,  Princeton  seems  really  on  the  way  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Every  college  cannot,  alas!  try  the  experiment  in  so  comprehensive  a 
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manner,  but  each  instructor  in  every  college  can  lend  forceful  and  effective  aid 
toward  creating  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  rightly  appraise  the  college 
work,  and  place  the  Activities  in  their  normal  position.  We  ought  to  have 
money — endowment,  buildings,  scholarships, — but  we  need  much  more  a 
college  awakening,  a  return  to  the  old  idea  which  yet  prevails  in  Newnham, 
that  the  college  is  in  no  sense  whatsoever  a  place  of  diversion,  but  exists  pri- 
marily for  moral  and  intellectual  training. 

LAURA  E.  LOCKWOOD. 


TO  F- 


The  March  moon  rises,  and  the  snow  touched  hills 
Gleam  strangely  white;  a  silence  holds  the  wood; 
The  light  pervades  all  nature  like  a  mood. 
And  subtly  stirs  the  heart's  blood  while  it  stills. 

Last  night  I  walked  this  selfsame  road  with  thee; 
The  March  wind  seemed  a  wild,  new  joy  to  give, — 
We  took  great  breaths,  and  knew  'twas  good  to  live; 
But  mad  uplift  knows  not  calm  ecstasy. 

Your  breath  came  quick,  your  happy  eyes  flashed  bright, 
You  laughed  to  see  the  tall  trees  sway  and  bend 
Before  the  great  wind's  madness;  but  to-night 
Your  eyes  look  out  on  vistas  without  end. 
And  in  your  face  there  shines  the  inner  light 
Transforming  every  feature,  oh  my  friend! 

MARY  LEWIS,  1909. 
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REASON  VERSUS  FAITH 

|HE  sun  was  dazzling  the  weary  travellers  plodding  along  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  leading  from  Peking  to  Shanhaikwan, 
and  parching  the  tender  broom -corn  in  the  fields  on  either  side, 
as  a  young  Confucian  scholar  paused  on  the  steps  of  a  long 
winding  ascent,  to  rest  a  little  before  the  last  steep  climb  to  the 
monastery.  As  he  moped  his  high  forehead  and  drew  a  fan  from  the  folds  of 
his  loose  linen  robe,  he  looked  sympathetically  down  on  the  steady  current  of 
humanity,  monotonously  passing  each  other  on  the  glaring  road  below  him. 
Was  there  no  end  to  the  succession  of  wheelbarrows,  mail-carts,  camel  car- 
avans and  beggars?  As  he  looked,  the  vehicles  moved  hurriedly  to  one  side 
and  the  apathetic  pedestrians  stepped  briskly  out  into  the  fields  to  permit 
the  retinue  of  a  red-buttoned  mandarin,  mounted  on  a  ridiculously  small 
horse  with  a  hysterical  trot,  the  pleasure  of  stirring  up  great  volumes  of  dust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wayfarers. 

Were  people,  perchance,  made  for  nothing  more  than  a  weary  plodding 
or  a  vain  display?  mused  the  youth  as  he  cautiously  mounted  the  smooth 
marble  steps,  blackened  by  age  and  dampness,  and  stood  at  length  in  the 
paved  courtyard  of  the  Buddhist  mon^^tery.  Everything  was  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  the  pink-tinted  lotus-blossoms  resting  on  the  soft  green  sluice  of  the 
pond  in  the  center,  the  sea  gods  glaring  at  him  from  the  dark  temple  behind, 
and,  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  the  ship  that  had  been  saved,  the  year  before 
he  left,  from  that  dreadful  storm  on  the  Bay  of  Peichili  by  the  prayers  of 
these  monks.  His  lip  curled  ironically  now  as  he  looked  at  it. 
^  "Ah!  my  son,  thou  hast  come  at  last  and  wilt  tell  me  all  things  concerning 
thyself."  The  voice  rang  out  cordially,  and  the  scholar  turned  with  an  eager 
step  and  respectfully  bowed  himself  before  the  aged  Prior. 

"  Yea,  Heaven-born  father,  I  am  come,  and  I  am  come  concerning  the 
truth  that  thou  didst  teach  me,  before  I  left  for  the  Tokio  University.  For 
now  I  am  woefully  torn  in  mind  with  this  western  learning,  but  I  remembered 
me  of  thy  peaceful  faith  and  am  come  that  peradventure  thou  mightest  con- 
verse with  me  again  as  thou  usedst  of  old." 

The  sternly  strong  face  of  the  old  Prior  grew  tenderer  as  the  youth 
spoke,  and  putting  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  broad  white-clad  shoulder, 
he  led  the  way  to  a  marble  seat  at  the  entrance  of  the  courtyard,  before  he 
spoke. 
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"Ay,  my  child,  I  had  perceived  as  much  from  thy  communications,  for 
thou  didst  carefully  avoid  this  subject."  He  sat  silent  again  wrapr)ed  in 
thought,  while  the  younger  man,  not  wishing  to  seem  impatient,  quietly  waited, 
gazing  out  over  the  grassy  Mongolian  Plateau  and  the  greenish  waters  of  the 
Peichili  Bay,  and  picking  out  the  scattered  mud-huts  of  the  farmers*,  half- 
hidden  by  the  tall  broom -corn,  or  tracing  the  sweet-potato  vines  crawling 
erratically  in  all  directions. , 

Presently  the  Prior  roused  himself.  "My  son,  thou  canst  not  conceive 
how  deeply  I  feel  with  thee  in  this  matter,  for  I  myself  tried  many  ways  be- 
fore I  found  any  rest  or  satisfaction.  It  was  a  weary  struggle,  and  sometimes 
I  can  scarcely  comprehend  why  the  Almighty  God  should  deny  us  a  more 
complete  revelation  of  Himself,  but  I  am  confident  now,  my  inquirer,  and  I 
would  help  thee  all  I  am  able." 

The  youth  turned  in  his  seat  to  face  the  old  priest  and  fastened  his 
white  robe  securely  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Thou  knowest.  Holy  father,  that  we  Confucian  liberate  feel  nothing  but 
disgust  and  repugnance  toward  most  Buddhist  priests  and  monks.  The  very 
name  has  an  ill-tasting  flavor.  In  truth,  I  have  found  but  very  few,  who  could 
so  much  as  read  their  own  names.  To  be  sure  we  employ  them  to  bury  us, 
but  simply  because  we  must  have  undertakers  and  so  much  the  better,  if 
they  will  say  a  few  prayers  in  the  process.  But,  my  father,  I  know  thee  that 
thou  art  not  an  ordinary  Buddhist.  Thou  hast  something  that  few  men  have, 
a  peace,  an  assurance  that  makes  life  worth  enduring,  and  so  I  am  come  to 
thee,  not  as  a  Buddhist,  but  as  a  man  that  has  striven  and  attained  through 
his  own  merits." 

"Ah,  but  a  Buddhist  I  am,  my  young  man,  and  it  was  Gautauma*s  glori- 
ous life  that  showed  me  the  way  of  salvation.  I  have  long  perceived  that  the 
general  feeling  of  disapprobation  toward  us  was  warranted,  sadly  warranted," 
he  said  thoughtfully  and  paused  for  a  moment.  A  glossy  magpie  flew  down 
from  the  pines  and  scratched  frantically  in  the  needles  till,  startled  by  the 
old  Prior's  voice,  it  darted  off.  "  Av,  and  oft  times  I  wonder  whether  the 
Holy  Master  himself  would  have  carried  his  doctrines  so  far  eould  he  have 
been  permitted  to  see  the  direful  consequences.  Ah,  I  have  been  sorely  criti- 
cized for  taking  my  own  stand  against  many  of  His  teachings"  but,  he  added, 
suddenly  remembering  the  presence  of  the  youth,  "  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  the 
best  our  Celestial  Kingdom  has  to  offer,  for  Taoism  has  proved  itself  nothing 
more  than  an  idle^niagic,  and  what,  my  son,  can  Confucianism  offer  besides 
a  system  of  morals,  and  what  help  is  there  for  the  people  in  their  struggle 
to  attain  these  standards?  " 
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**  My  father,  thou  knowest  that  I  shall  be  a  Confucianist,  until  my  soul 
shall  depart  from  this  body,  but  that  is  my  philosophy,  not  my  religion. 
Many  of  us,  to  be  sure,  worship  '  that  inverted  Bowl  they  call  the  Sky  '  but 
we  have  acknowledged  it  unsatisfying  by  sending  to  India  for  Buddhism,  as 
thou  knowest  we  did;  but,"  he  continued  vehemently,  a  flush  deepening  on 
his  tense  features,  **  what  has  it  done  for  us?  It  said,  *  Do  not  think,  do  not  feel, 
do  not  love!  Die,  die  gradually,  peacefully,  gracefully!  "  He  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  vigorously  paced  up  and  down.  At  last  he  stopped  and  pointing 
toward  a  neighboring  mountain,  said,  **  I  remember  an  ancient  hermit, 
greatly  honored  in  this  country  side,  that  used  to  live  among  yonder  crags. 
He  may,  perchance,  still  be  awaiting  his  dreamless  Nirvana,  a  perfect  fol- 
lower of  Gautauma!  But  what  good,  pray,  is  he  doing  his  country,  his  coun- 
try that  at  present  needs  all  the  strength  of  her  men?  How  I  realize  that  since 
being  in  Japan!  Oh  father!  can  a  dead  religion  satisfy  the  needs  of  living 
men  with  living  hopes  and  living  ambitions?  Oh,  I  know  that  thou  art  not 
like  yonder  hermit,  a  blind  follower  of  Gautauma,  and  further,  thou  hast 
owned  as  much  thyself  unwittingly."  He  added  playfully  as  he  took  his  seat 
again  beside  his  old  friend,  who  had  listened  to  everything  with  a  look  of 
sympathetic  understanding  on  his  acute  face,  '*  In  all  seriousness,  father,  I 
know  thou  hast  gleaned  much  from  thy  religion,  which  the  dull  priest  could 
never  gain  while  obeying  the  command.  *  Do  not  think.*  But  suffice  it  that 
I  have  come  with  an  aching  heart  to  thee  for  help." 

"  My  son,  thou  knowest  in  what  true  affection  I  hold  thee  and  thy  peace 
of  mind,  and  to  that  end  I  would  advise  thee  not  to  be  overwrathful  in  thy 
denunciation,  for  the  Four  Noble  Truths  of  Buddhism  have  not  been  cherished 
by  millions  of  souls  from  Nepaul  and  Ceylon  to  Thibet  and  Siberia  for  naught! 
They  indeed  show  a  way  of  salvation,  that  to  my  knowledge  is  the  most  com- 
plete anywhere.  But  the  real  truth  seems  ofttimes  to  be  concealed  by  the 
exceeding  amount  of  the  false,  as  is  the  wolf  by  the  dense  broom -corn  in 
yonder  valley."  He  spoke  musingly,  then  added,  clasping  his  hands  together 
ardently  for  a  Buddhist,  "  But  my  Confucianist,  I  would  tell  thee  with  joy 
of  the  peace  and  glory  I  have  gained  from  my  faith,  and  although  my  educa- 
tion has  not  been  so  modern  and  complete  as  thine,  nevertheless  I  have  gone 
as  far  as  our  own  sages  can  take  one,  and  I  have  had  leisure  to  meditate  long 
and  deeply  on  many  questions." 

**  Oh,  father,  thou  knowest  much  more  than  I,"  exclaimed  the  scholar 
earnestly,  the  Chinese  respect  for  the  aged  overcoming  him. 
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*'  Nay,  nay,  my  son,  we  shall  not  debate  that  now,  but  proceed  to  our 
subject."  The  face  usually  so  well  under  control  showed  real  animation 
with  the  hope  that  now  at  last  he  might  find  someone  who  would  really  un- 
derstand him.  "  Thou  knowest,  niy  friend,  that  when  Buddhism  came  to 
us  from  the  south,  we  felt  the  need  of  adding  thereto  the  doctrine  of  a  God 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  masses.  By  this  time  there  are  many  gods,  but 
I  personally  can  believe  in  one  only,  responsive  and  all  powerful.  I  teach 
that,  but  my  monks  are  inattentive  and  slothful,  preferring  not  to  be  disturbed 
from  their  lethargy.  Thou  lookest  questioningly  and  I  comprehend.  Nay,  I 
myself  believe  not  in  this  total  killing  of  thy  desires,  but  I  do  uphold  the  sup- 
pression of  the  bad  and  also  the  development  of  the  good,  and  in  everything 
moderation  and  exceeding  self-control.  To  that  end  I  have  ordered  my  life 
by  the  help  of  God.*'  "  Ah,  but  father,  art  thou  sure  that  there  is  a  God.*^ 
In  Tokio,  I  grasped  at  every  philosophy  that  claimed  to  prove  His  existence, 
and  they  all  agreed  in  baffling  my  hopes,"  and  he  fiercely  snapped  a  delicate  ten- 
dril from  the  wisteria  climbing  over  the  stone  doorway. 

**  Tell  me,  was  there  no  religion  taught  in  the  universities?" 

"  None  whatsoever!  ** 

"  That  is  indeed  a  misfortune,  for  I  had  heard  it  rumored  that  these 
foreigners  possessed  a  yet  fuller  revelation  than  we  have  found.  But  answer 
me,  my  scholar,  dost  thou  think  that  this  blossoming  vine  overhead  or  yon 
black  pine  caused  themselves?  There  seems  to  be  too  much  law  and  order 
and  unity  in  the  world  to  warrant  the  theory  that  each  thing  caused  itself. 
I  am  confident  I  would  have  made  myself  somewhat  different  had  I  had  the 
opportunity." 

"  Ay,  Heaven-born,  I  know  that  argument  and  have  followed  it  out  with 
all  its  absurdities.  If  that  black  pine  yonder  did  not  cause  itself,  it  must  have 
been  caused  by  something  else,  that  something  in  turn  by  something  else, 
and  so  on  without  end.  Or  should  there  be  a  final  cause,  it  could  not  be  God, 
as  thou  hast  defined  Him,  for  if  he  were  merely  one  of  a  chain  He  would 
obviously  be  limited,  and  again  were  He  without  the  chain.  He  would  be 
absolutely  unrelated  and  consequently  no  cause  whatsoever." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  younger  in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  A  frog 
went  splash  in  the  lotus  pond  behind  them.  At  length  he  replied,  "  My  son, 
thou  hast  a  clear  understanding,  but  even  were  I  to  grant  thee  thy  two  con- 
siderations, my  answer  would  be,  ay,  but  the  whole  chain,  the  all-that- 
there-is,  the  universe  as  a  unity,  that  is  God." 
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"  But  then,  my  father,  thy  God  is  nothing  more  than  a  unifying  force 
in  nature.  Thus  far  can  I  follow  thee,  but  how  dost  thou  know  that  He  is 
a  personal  God,  for  personality  invokes  limitation?  Therefore,  if  God  had 
personality,  he  would  thereby  be  limited." 

"  Ah,  buf  hast  thou  never  considered  the  fact  that  personality  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  and  wouldst  thou  not  be  limiting  God  to  deny  it 
Him?" 

**  In  truth,  father,  but  are  we  not  limiting  Him  in  either  way?  " 
'*  Nay,  I  think  not,  my  questioner,  if  we  look  at  it  in  this  manner,  God 
transcends  the  universe,  is  infinite.  We  are  finite  and  therefore  can  never 
completely  comprehend  Him.  But  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  us,  as  we  are 
able  to  bear  it,  through  nature  and  such  holy  men  as  Gautauma,  so  our  finite 
conception  of  God*s  personality  limits  it,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  He  himself  is  therefore  limited.  And  further,  my  scholar,  the  intellect 
and  reason  are  not  all  there  is  to  man.  He  is  a  complex  of  emotions,  sensa- 
tions, will,  faith,  thought,  and  moral  aspirations.  Some  things  he  may  gain 
through  one  channel,  others  through  another,  and  he  has  no  right  to  say 
one  set  of  His  functions  is  correct  and  infallible,  while  another  set  is  absolutely 
untrustworthy.  Wherefore  I  say  I  know  that  this  God  is  personal  and  re- 
sponsive, not  perchance  through  my  reason,  although  I  do  not  divorce  that 
from  my  thoughts,  but  chiefly  through  my  experimental  fellowship,  and  this 
state  of  mind,  this  faith,  is  normal,  my  son.  The  very  fact  that  thou  hast 
this  craving  pain  and  sadness  is  a  sign  of  an  unhealthy,  diseased  situation." 

Just  then  an  old  fuel-gatherer  with  a  scanty  gray  beard  and  a  strangely 
patched  blue  jacket  passed,  returning  from  his  day's  work  in  the  mountains. 
He  was  bowed  beneath  his  load  of  twigs  and  carried  a  long,  wooden  rake  over 
one  shoulder.  His  face  lighted  up  upon  seeing  the  Prior.  He  cuttoed  rever- 
ently and  asked  the  usual  question,  **  Have  you  eaten  your  rice?  "  The  kind 
Prior  answered  in  a  friendly  tone,  and  the  old  man  slipped  and  scrambled 
down  the  mountain,  clutching  the  trees. here  and  there  to  keep  him  from 
falling. 

"  There,  my  scholar,  is  an  instance  like  unto  thine.  About  thirty  years 
ago  that  fuel-raker  came  to  this  section.  He  interested  me  and  I  asked  him 
concerning  his  family.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  he  said  he  had  none. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  a  kind  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 
One  day  he  came  to  me  much  troubled,  for  a  stranger  passing  through  the 
country,  hearing  his  story,  had  told  him  that  his  father  was  still  living.  The 
poor  fuel-gatherer  knew  not  whether  to  believe  him.    Answering,  I  advised 
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him  to  have  faith  always,  unless  he  had  excellent  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
So  together  we  wrote  to  his  father  and  an  answer  came  within  a  month. 
The  correspondence  continued,  until  at  last  my  friend  was  assured  that  this 
was  in  very  truth  his  father.  He  had  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  at  his 
father's  bedside  before  he  died.  He  often  speaks  to  me  now  of  the  real  joy 
of  his  discovery.  Now,  consider  what  richness  he  would  have  missed  out  of 
his  life,  had  he  decided  that  the  word  of  a  stranger  was  worthless,  when  the 
facts  about  his  life  were  so  vague.    Seest  thou  the  meaning,  my  wise  one?  " 

"  Ay,  father,  I  see  that  thou  wishest  me  to  live  a  life  of  faith,  so  that  if 
there  be  a  God,  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  His  fellowship  and  communion 
and  if  there  be  no  God,  thou  wouldst  still  wish  me  to  live  by  faith,  for  thou 
considerest  that  the  fullest  life?  " 

"  Even  so,  my  son." 

"  But  I  question  that,  sire,  for  is  not  the  man  nobler,  who  does  what  is 
right  for  right's  sake  with  no  thought  for  reward  in  fellowship  or  otherwise?  " 

"  It  would  seem  so  at  first,"  answered  the  old  Prior  thoughtfully,  **  but 
the  man  that  lives  according  to  that  plan  is  rather  egotistic  than  otherwise. 
Much  nobler  to  my  mind,  is  the  man  who  lives  as  a  part  of  a  great  system  of 
justice  and  morality,  realizing  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  not  in  him 
alone,  but  that  he  is  but  a  small  portion  of  a  great  whole  ruled  by  an  Al- 
mighty God.  Furthermore,  nobler  is  the  man,  who  appreciates  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  debt  to  something  for  his  opportunities,  his  health,  his  environment, 
his  gifts  and  his  possibilities,  and  appreciating  it,  pays  it  in  loving  faith  and 
trust.  Worthier  is  this  man  than  the  one  who  considers  himself  all-sufficient 
and  free  from  obligation  to  anything.  And  happy  is  the  man  of  faith,  ay 
exceeding  happy!  Oh,  the  true  joy  of  living  for  thy  fellows  and  thy  God!  '* 

The  old  man's  face  was  shining  with  transcendent  bliss.  They  both  sat 
silent  for  a  long  time,  each  pursuing  his  own  thoughts,  while  the  twilight 
deepened  unperceived.  At  last  the  youth  rose.  "  My  father,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly, *  *  my  gratitude  is  from  my  heart.  I  have  many  questions  further  that 
I  should  propound  were  there  time,  but  the  columns  of  smoke  rising  above 
the  trees  in  the  valley,  tell  me  that  the  farmers  are  returning  for  their  rice 
and  wid»-strings,  and  the  faint  odor  of  incense  informs  me  that  I  am  detaining 
thee  from  thy  evening  vespers.  So  I  must  leave,  father,  but  I  thank  thee  again 
for  thy  heavenly  kindness  and  friendship.  I  go  to  the  court  at  Peking  on  the 
morrow  to  enter  into  the  direct  service  of  our  country,  but  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  our  discussion  here  in  this  holy  retreat  in  the  mountains,  and  with  thy 
leave  I  shall  come  again  sometime.    Farewell!  " 
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"  Fare  thee  well,  my  noble  son,  peace  and  God's  benediction  attend  thee!  " 
With  a  low  reverence  the  youth  turned  and  began  the  descent.  The 
old  Prior  leaned  against  the  marble  seat  under  the  wisteria  in  the  gateway, 
and  watched  the  tall,  white  figure  until  it  was  lost  in  the  pines.  Then  he 
turned  and  walked  slowly  across  the  court  yard  into  the  temple  where  the 
monks  were  chanting  the  evening  prayer. 

FRANCES  L.  TAFT.  1909 


EL  CHRISTO  DEL  SILENCIO 

|HEsunwas  setting  and  there  was  more  shadow  than  light  on  the 
rambling  streets  of  old  Toledo.  As  I  passed  by  the  Cathedral,  the 
chanting  of  the  priests  attracted  me  and  I  entered.  The  church  was 
dismal,  cold;  the  ghost-like  figures,  kneeling  in  prayer,  seemed  not  of 
this  world.  Wax  candles  glimmering  on  the  altar  lighted  up  the 
famous  image  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  by  Montanez;  little  silver  lamps  burnt 
dimly  before  shrines  of  Saints;  the  distant  chapels  were  lost  in  the  gloom.  From 
the  choir  came  the  sombre  droning  of  priests,  and  the  women  knelt  and  crossed 
themselves  in  reverence. 

Suddenly,  a  tall  black  shadow  emerged  from  behind  a  pillar  and  hastened 
toward  me.  The  figure  was  beside  me  before  I  had  time  to  reach  the  dopr.  He 
looked  at  me  in  silence,  then  pointed  to  the  altar  with  his  bony  hand."  Whenever 
you  come  here,"  said  he,  '*  you  will  always  find  people  kneeling  and  praying 
before  that  image  of  the  Christ  of  the  Silence."  I  advanced  slowly  towards  the 
door,  as  if  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  him,  but  he  stopped  me.  "Please,  do  not  go;" 
he  begged,  **  I  am  a  guide,  but  I  won't  ask  you  for  money.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell 
every  visitor  who  comes  here  about  our  marvellous  image.  It  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form you  about  it,"  he  insisted. 

I  dislike  guides,  especially  church  guides;  they  smell  of  wax  and  incense, 
and  besides  they  spoil  with  their  mercenary  prattle  the  impressive  silence  of 
the  temples. 

In  his  earnest,  yellowish  face,  however,there  was  something  thatshowed  he 
was  an  exceptional  cicerone.  **  I  don't  want,  money,"  he  argued  once  more,  as 
he  noticed  I  was  looking  at  his  shabby  coat  **  I  only  ask  money  of  men  and 
foreigners.  Don't  you  want  to  hear  about  the  great  miracle  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Silence?" 
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There  was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  him,  so  I  consented.  His  thin  face 
brightened;  he  breathed  deeply,  pointed  to  the  altar  again,  and  then  began 
mysteriously:  **  Four  hundred  years  ago,  two  lovers  in  this  church,  made  their 
usual  promises  of  eternal  love."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  asked  me  keenly 
**  Are  you  beginning  to  be  interested?" 

**  Go  on,"  I  ventured,  trying  to  be  indifferent,  though  1  knew  his  story 
was  worth  hearing. 

**  They  were  alone  in  this  peaceful  place,"  he  continued  slowly,  "  and 
after  their  prayers,  and  their  tears, — for  he  was  going  to  the  war, — she  said 
to  him,  **  Promise  that  you  will  marry  me." 

**  The  lover  looked  about;  there  was  no  one  to  be  a  witness,  but  as  he 
glanced  up,  he  saw  the  sorrowful  face  of  that  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  and  said 
solemnly,  *  That  image  is  my  witness,  I  swear  that  I  will  marry  you,  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  is  defeated,  as  soon  as  I  come  back'." 

**  Day  after  day  the  Spanish  girl  prayed  for  him  before  this  same  Christ; 
but  when  he  came  back,  after  five  years,  he  had  no  thought  of  marrying  her. 
In  her  distress  she  went  to  the  judge  of  Toledo  and  told  him  her  sorrows." 

**  When  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  the  righteous  judge  reminded  the  un- 
faithful lover  of  his  promises,  and  did  his  best  to  persuade  him  to  marry  the 
unhappy  maiden." 

**  *  No  one  can  make  me  marry  her;  no  one  can  prove  or  testify  that  I 
promised!  The  evening  before  I  went  away  I  only  said  *  Good-bye  '  to  her  at 
the     Cathedral,*     replied     the    soldier,     decidedly." 

**  *  Were  you  alone?'  asked  the  judge  gravely  of  the  girl." 

**  *  Yes,  we  were  alone,  no  one  but  the  Christ  on  the  Cross  was  present,and 
my  hidalgo  made  him  witness  of  his  promise,'  the  girl  answered  timidly." 

**  The  image  was  brought  with  solemnity  to  the  court.  " 

**  *You  were  the  only  witness.  Divine  Christ,'  pronounced  the  judge  in  a 
monotonous  tone,  *do  you  swear  that  this  caballero  promised  to  marry  this 
senorita?'  " 

**The  girl  blushed,  the  lover  became  pale,  the  whole  court  trembled,  for  as 
they  looked  at  the  sacred  image  they  saw  the  right  hand  coming  forward,  and 
the  lips  opened  and  said  in  a  firm  voice,  *  Yes,  I  swear! ' " 

My  cicerone  had  not  taken  his  gaze  from  the  image,  since  he  began  his 
story.  Now  he  looked  at  me  and,  as  if  he  knew  I  was  fascinated,  he  smiled 
gently  and  added,  "  It  is  said  that  from  that  day  all  lovers  have  been  true  to 
their  promises  in  Spain." 
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He  pointed  to  the  image  once  more;  his  sad,  dark  eyes  shone  with  delight 
and  there  was  a  smile  in  his  honest  face.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  asked 
vehemently,  "As  you  look  at  this  powerful  image  with  the  right  arm  out- 
stretched in  blessing  and  the  lips  opened,  can  you  not  hear  the  whispering  of 
words?" 

G.  CAROLINE  MARCIAL. 


THE  ABDUCTION  OF  DOROTHY 

'AM  sure  it  is  what  my  Aunt  Emma  would  call  **  most  fitting,"  for 
me  to  pass  down  to  posterity  the  story  of  Dorothy's  abduction,  for 
I  really  was  more  mixed  up  in  it  than  anyone  else,  except  perhaps 
Bobby,  and  as  he's  only  twelve,  you  really  couldn't  expect  him  to 
know  much  about  abductioning  a  person,  to  say  nothing  about  pass- 
ing the  history  of  the  tragic  event  down  to  posterity.  It  was  really  I  who 
planned  it  all,  with  my  unusual  literaryness,  and  my  keen  observance  of  the 
ways  and  mannerisms  of  the  world,  which  make  me,  as  I  overheard  Mrs. 
Williams  say  to  mother,  the  other  day,  *'such  an  astonishingly  clever  child." 

But  in  spite  of  this  cleverness  which  I  admit  gracefully  and  without  pride, 
I  certainly  did  have  a  chance  to  see  this  thing  at  close  range.  Not  only  was  I 
the  chief  perpetrator  of  the  outrage,  but  I  witnessed  the  misdemeanor  which 
caused  the  perpetration  of  the  outrage.  I'm  not  sure  that  that's  exactly  what 
I  mean,  but  anyway,  I  saw  Dorothy  do  it,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  was  a 
very  small  thing  to  make  such  a  fuss  about. 

You  see,  Dorothy  and  I  go  to  the  same  school,  though  I  am  years  and  years 
older  than  Dorothy,  for  she's  only  five  and  I  have  attained  the  mature  age  of 
thirteen.  It  is  a  small,  private  school,  just  for  the  children  of  the  best  families, 
and  as  there  aren't  many  best  families  here,  there  are  only  twenty  children  in 
the  whole  school.  So  we  grown-up  ones  sit  in  the  same  room  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  hear  their  merry  prattle  in  the  intervals  of  our  study,  and  set  them  a 
good  example  by  our  mature  judgment  and  studiousness.  So  when  Dorothy 
pushed  little  Warren  Radley  off  the  settee  and  sat  him  down  so  hard  he  forgot 
to  cry,  I  saw  right  away  that  that  was  going  to  make  trouble  for  Dorothy. 

Miss  Dayton  picked  up  Warren  and  set  him  back  on  the  settee  about  as 
hard  as  Dorothy  had  set  him  on  the  floor,  and  then  she  looked  at  Dorothy. 
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**  Dorothy,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded  rather  awful,  even  to  us  old 
ones,  **  I  shall  have  to  put  your  name  on  the  board  again''  and  she  brought 
out  the  **  £^ain  "  like  a  young  firecracker. 

Surging  emotions  rose  in  my  breast  as  they  naturally  would  at  a  time  like 
that.  Shame  was  the  least  of  these  emotions,  for  although  I  knew  that  every- 
body knew  that  Dorothy  was  my  cousin,  and  lived  in  the  same  house  with  me 
I  knew,  too,  that  everybody  knew  that  Warren  Radley  was  a  horrid,  nasty 
little  thing,  and  ought  to  be  set  down  hard.  But  having  your  name  on  the 
board  was  really  a  serious  inconvenience,  for  it  meant  that  after  school  Miss 
Dayton  wouldn't  give  you  a  little  card  with  **  Good  Girl  **  printed  on  it.  Of 
course  we  old  ones  have  far  outgrown  this  childish  habit,  and  its  a  good  thing 
when  you  once  outgrow  it,  for  it's  an  awfully  sure  way  for  your  family  to  find 
out  when  you've  been  bad.  It's  perfectly  safe  to  get  kept  in  at  recess,  and  even 
if  you're  kept  after  school,  you  can  'most  always  explain  your  lateness  some 
other  way.  But  if  you  go  home  without  one  of  those  cards,  your  family  want 
to  know  right  away  what's  the  matter. 

Dorothy,  with  her  infantile  perceptiveness,  doesn't  seem  to  realize  this. 
She  knows  she  gets  talked  to,  but  she  doesn't  know  what  for,  and  half  the  time 
she  loses  her  card  on  the  way  home.  So  she  just  watched  Miss  Dayton  writing 
her  name  on  the  board,  then  she  went  on  playing  with  the  heap  of  sand  she  had 
brought  to  her  seat  from  the  sand  box.  She  had  it  in  her  lap,  so  Miss  Dayton 
couldn't  see  it,  and  anyway  Miss  Dayton  didn't  care,  so  long  as  Dorothy  was 
quiet.  But  I,  with  my  far-reaching  insight,  saw  right  away  there  was  going  to 
be  something  doing  at  home,  and  Bobby,  who  sits  in  the  next  aisle,  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  me  that  the  kid  would  catch  the  dickens,  and  there'd  be  an 
awful  row.  Then  he  was  sorry,  for  Miss  Dayton  caught  him  whispering  and 
told  him  to  stay  after  school,  and  he  was  awfully  mad  and  made  a  face  at  me 
when  I  hid  behind  my  desk-cover  and  giggled. 

I  knew  there  would  be  an  awful  row,  though.  Our  family  are  always 
making  a  terrible  fuss  over  things.  Jack  says  it's  because  there  are  so  many 
women  in  the  family.  You  see  there's  Grandmother  and  Mother  and  Aunt 
Carrie,  who  is  Dorothy's  mother,  and  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Emma  who  never 
got  married  and  never  even  had  any  children  of  their  own,  so  they  take  a 
lot  of  interest  in  all  their  nieces  and  nephews.  Then  there's  the  budding  flower 
of  girlhood,  which  is  me.  For  men,  there's  Father  and  Uncle  Will,  who  is 
Dorothy's  father,  and  Jack,  who  is  my  older  brother  and  a  noble  youth.  Then 
there  are  the  two  children,  Dorothy  and  Bobby,  who  is  my  other  brother.  So 
you  see,  we're  a  pretty  big  family,  and  when  we  all  get  started  on  the  same  row 
at  once,  it's  liable  to  be  a  pretty  big  row. 
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Aunt  Carrie  met  us  at  the  door  that  noon.  1  had  walked  home  with  Dor- 
othy so  I'd  be  sure  to  be  there  when  the  fun  began.  Aunt  Carrie  kissed  Dor- 
othy right  away,  which  was  lucky,  as  she  didn't  get  kissed  again  for  some  time. 

"  Has  my  little  girl  had  a  happy  morning?"  she  asked  which  was  rather 
rubbing  it  in,  I  thought,  for  she  knows  perfectly  well  that  Dorothy  hates  to  go 
to  school,  and  has  to  be  sent  off  screaming  every  single  morning.  But  Aunt 
Carrie  and  Uncle  Will  are  simply  crazy  about  Dorothy.  Mother  says,  you'd 
think,  to  hear  *em  talk,  there  never  was  another  bright  child  in  the  world,  and 
Aunt  Emma  says  Dorothy  isn't  half  so  quick  as  I  was  at  her  age.  But  I  mustn't 
digressionate,  for  this  is  the  part  of  the  story  where  the  real  crisis  begins, 

Dorothy  just  grinned  and  wiggled  away,  the  way  she  always  does  when 
anyone  kisses  her,  and  I  tried  to  hurry  things  up  a  little  by  saying  quite  care- 
lessly, **  She  didn't  get  a  *  good  girl,'  Aunt  Carrie." 

Aunt  Carrie  changed  her  tactics  right  away,  just  as  I  knew  she  would. 
She  put  on  a  reproachful  look  that  must  have  hurt  her,  and  made  a  grab  after 
Dorothy.  **  Dorothy,"  she  said  in  accents  wild,  just  like  the  lady  in  the  poem, 
"  I'm  surprised  at  you."  This  was  a  lie,  for  it  was  the  third  time  that  week 
that  Dorothy  had  come  home  without  a  **  good  girl,"  and  Aunt  Carrie  cer- 
tainly must  have  got  over  being  surprised  by  that  time.  But  I  couldn't  accuse 
her  of  lying,  right  before  Dorothy,  so  I  kept  still,  and  Aunt  Carrie  went  on 
crossly — I  mean  sternly,  **  Tell  me  about  it  instantly,  Dorothy.  What  did 
you  do  that  was  naughty?" 

Now,  she'd  much  better  have  asked  me  to  tell  her  about  it  in  the  first 
place,  for  she  knew  perfectly  well  she  couldn't  get  anything  out  of  Dorothy. 
Dot  just  looked  at  her  a  minute,  then  said  **  Nothin', "  the  way  she  always 
does,  so  I  helped  out  by  telling  Aunt  Carrie  all  about  it,  making  it  as  cheerful 
as  possible,  for  I  don't  like  too  much  of  a  row.  Aunt  Carrie  just  shook  her 
head  mournfully  at  Dorothy,  and  said,  **  I'll  have  to  speak  to  your  father;" 
and  then  went  off  down  the  hall.  Dorothy  went  out  to  play,  but  I  followed 
Aunt  Carrie  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 

Aunt  Carrie  went  into  the  sitting-room,  and  I  slipped  in  behind  her. 
Mother  was  there,  and  Grandmother,  and  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Emma. 

They  all  looked  up,  and  Aunt  Emma  said,  **  Well,  well,  what's  the  matter 
now,  Carrie?"  Aunt  Emma  always  acts  as  if  'twas  your  own  fault,  when 
anything's  the  matter. 

Aunt  Carrie  sat  down,  sort  of  dejected,  and  said,  **  Dorothy's  come  home 
without  a  '  good  girl '  again." 
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Dinner  wasn't  what  I  should  call  a  festive  meal.  Grandmother  was  ner- 
vous, and  Aunt  Mary  spent  all  her  time  calming  her  down.  Aunt  Carrie  was 
rather  shaky,  and  unhappy-looking.  Father  and  Uncle  Will  knew  that  some- 
thing was  up,  but  didn't  know  just  what  it  was,  and  Mother  had  a  fit  trying  to 
keep  the  conversation  going.  Bobby  came  in  late  from  staying  after  school, 
and  glared  at  Dorothy  all  through  the  meal.  Dorothy  and  Aunt  Emma  were 
the  only  ones  who  seemed  to  really  enjoy  that  dinner,  and  they  ate  away  quite 
peacefully. 

After  dinner.  Aunt  Carrie  and  Uncle  Will  had  a  long  talk  upstairs.  I 
couldn't  hear  what  they  were  saying,  but  when  they  came  out.  Aunt  Carrie 
was  crying,  and  Uncle  Will  was  saying  quite  firmly,  for  him,  **You  know,  my 
dear,  we  really  must  take  a  stand,  right  here  and  now.  Dorothy  must  under- 
stand that  she's  got  to  be  good  in  school." 

And  Aunt  Carrie  answered,  **  Yes,  I  know.  Will,  and  I'll  try  to  be  brave, 
but  you'll  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible,  won't  you?" 

**  Tomorrow  morning,  right  after  breakfast  "  he  answered,  "  I've  got  to 
be  away  for  supper,  so  I  can't  do  it  then.  Don't  worry,  Carrie,  it's  really 
the  only  thing  to  do," — and  he  went  off,  while  I  followed  Aunt  Carrie  down- 
stairs. 

That  was  the  gloomiest  afternoon  there's  been  in  our  family  since  the 
day  Bridget  ran  off  with  the  spoons  that  had  belonged  to  Grandmother's 
great  uncle,  j  Grandmother  was  quite  unreasonable  about  it,  though  we  got 
some  new  spoons  right  away,  that  were  lots  prettier  than  the  old  ones.  Mother 
went  down-town  and  stayed  till  suppertime.  Aunt  Carrie  went  to  bed  with  a 
sick  headache.  Grandmother  kept  saying,  **  I  don't  see  how  they  can  think 
of  spanking  that  little,  delicate  child,"  and  as  often  as  she  said  it.  Aunt  Mary 
would  say,  **  But,  mother,  if  it's  for  the  child's  own  good."         ' 

Finally,  Aunt  Emma  came  in,  and  sent  Aunt  Mary  off  to  walk,  then 
sat  down  and  argued  the  whole  thing  over  with  Grandmother  till  they  nearly 
drove  me  to  drink.  As  for  Dorothy,  she  wasn't  specially  worried  about  her- 
self, for  she  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  a  spanking  was,  or  whether  'twas 
good  or  bad.  But  she  knew  something  dreadful  had  happened,  and  'twas 
all  her  fault,  and  whenever  she  happened  to  think  of  it,  she'd  sit  right  down 
wherever  she  happened  to  be,  and  howl  at  the  top  of  her  lungs. 

So  I  saw  that  this  was  a^pretty  bad*state  of  things,  and  after  supper 
(which  'was  a  little  worse  than  dinner)  I  took  Jack  aside  and  said  to  him: 
**  Jack,^do  you]^approve  of  spanking  Dorothy?"  He  saw  that  I  was  serious, 
(that's  one  of  the  nice  things  about  Jack,  he  always  knows  when  a  person 
wants  a  serious  answer.) 
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So  he  said  gravely,  "  No,  I  don't,  little  girl.  I  don't  think  'twill  be  a 
severe  enough  spanking  to  impress  the  kid  particularly,  and"  he  added, 
sort  of  to  himself,  **  If  Carrie  really  gets  herself  worked  up  to  the  point  of 
letting  Dorothy  be  spanked,  she'll  never  get  over  it." 

After  that,  I  saw  right  away  that  'twas  even  more  serious  than  I  had 
thought,  and  that  'twas  up  to  me,  as  the  daughter  of  the  house,  to  straighten 
things  out.  In  the  stories,  you  know,  it's  always  the  fair  young  daughter 
of  the  house  who  makes  peace  when  there's  a  row.  So  I  sat  down  and  thought 
for  awhile,-  then  I  went  to  find^Bobby. 

**  Bobby,"  I  said,  **  I've  got  to  do  something  to  keep  them  from  spank- 
ing Dotty,  and  you've  got  to  help."     He  got  disagreeable  right  away. 

"I'll  be  gosh-jiggered  if  /  help,"  he  said  very  rudely.  **  Let  the  kid  take 
her  lickin'.  It'll  do  her  good." 

You  see,  Bobby  was  pretty  mad  with  Dorothy,  for  'twas  all  her  fault 
that  he  got  kept  after  school.  I  saw  the  need  of  forcing  a  little  truth  on  him 
at  once. 

"  Robert,"  I  said  solemnly,  **If  Uncle  Will  spanks  Dorothy,  all  the 
other  dinners  and  afternoons  and  suppers  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks, 
are  going  to  be  just  like  the  dinners  and  afternoons  and  suppers  we've  had 
today."     He  looked  at  me  and  grunted. 

"Huh,"   he  said,   "Why?" 

**  Because,"  I  repeated,  **  If  Aunt  Carrie  really  lets  herself  get  worked 
up  to  the  point  of  letting  Dorothy  be  spanked,  she'll  never  get  over 
it,  and  just  think,  Bobby,  she'll  always  be  just  as  gloomy  as  she  is 
today,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  will  be  gloomy,  and  it'll  be  horrid. 
Jack  says  so  "  I  ended,  and  I  knew  that  would  help  a  lot,  for  Bobby  is  crazy 
about  Jack. 

But  he  didn't  give  in  all  at  once.  "  Go  ahead  and  fix  it  up  yourself," 
he  said,  **  I  can't  bother  with  girls'  affairs." 

"  So,"  I  went  on,  not  noticing  his  childish  ill-humor,  **  We'll  just  have 
to  abduct  Dorothy."  For  this  was  the  deep  and  strategic  plan  I  had  thought 
of. 

"  What's  abduct?"  said  Bobby  cautiously. 

**  It  means  take  her  away  and  hide  her  where  no  one  can  find  her  "  I 
explained. 

"  Aw,"  said  Bobby,  **  You  mean  kidnap.  Well  what's  the  good  of  that?" 
And  then  I  unfolded  to  him  the  dark  and  dreadful  plot  that  had  blossomed 
in   my   girlish   mind. 
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"  Don't  you  see,"  I  said,  **  If  we  take  her  away  and  hide  her,  then  she'll 
be  lost.  When  you  were  little,  you  got  lost,  and  they  spent  a  whole  morning 
hunting  for  you,  and  found  you  way  out  on  the  Hingham  road,  and  I  never 
saw  anybody  more  tickled  than  they  were  when  they  found  you.  You  were 
all  dirty,  and  you'd  been  crying  and — and  they  were  awful  glad  to  see  you  " 
I  ended  in  a  hurry,  for  I  saw  by  Bobby's  scowl,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
dwell  too  fully  on  this  episode  of  his  childish  career.  So  I  went  on.  **  When 
they  see  that  Dorothy's  really  lost,  they'll  all  have  perfect  fits,  and  when  they 
find  her,  they'll  be  so  glad  to  see  her,  they'll  never  even  think  of  spanking  her." 

I  stopped  to  see  the  dawning  interest  and  admiration  in  Bobby's  boyish 
eyes. 

"  Jiminy  crickets,"  he  said,  **  What  a  lark.  But  how  are  you  going  to 
get  the  kid  to  go?"  I  thought  a  moment,  and  my  vast  fund  of  literary  knowl- 
edge rose  to  my  aid. 

**  Don't  you  know  how  they  did  in  that  book  Aunt  Mary  was  reading 
to  Grandmother?  When  they  wanted  to  kidnap  Archie,  they  told  him  they 
wouldn't  hurt  him  and  'twas  for  his  own  advantage,  and  they'd  teach  him 
to  run  an  automobile." 

**  And  if  that  doesn't  work,"  he  put  in,  getting  interested  as  I  knew  he 
would  when  he  saw  what  a  perfectly  splendid  plan  it  was,  "We'll  take  her 
by  the  hair  and  drag  her  off  just  like  the  redskin  did  to  Lily  Davis  in  the 
*  The  Pioneer's  Son,'  hissin'  in  her  ear  all  the  time,  *  Silence  or  death,  fair 
maiden.'  And  we'll  hide  her  in  the  haymow  "  he  ended,  and  I  indulgently 
let  him  have  his  own  way,  especially  as  that  was  a  rather  good  place  to  hide 
her. 

So  we  got  that  all  settled,  and  just  before  breakfast,  the  next  morning, 
we  went  after  Dorothy.  She  was  in  the  barn,  watching  Michael  harness  up 
to  go  for  the  mail,  so  'twas  easy  enough  to  get  her  up  in  the  haymow.  Then 
I  turned  and  looked  down  at  her  from  my  superior  height. 

**  Dorothy,"  I  said,  "  If  you'll  stay  here  until  I  come  for  you,  and  promise 
solemnly  not  to  answer  if  anyone  calls  you,  I'll  give  you  ten  cents — ten  whole 
cents,"  I  repeated,  knowing  how  large  that  sum  would  appear  to  her  infant 
mind. 

"  An'  we'll  teach  you  to  run  an  automobile  "  put  in  Bobby. 

She  looked  from  me  to  Bobby  and  back  again.  Then  she  said,  "  All 
right,"  and  sat  down  in  the  hay.  She  didn't  seem  to  mind  when  we  left  her, 
either,  though  Bobby  nearly  spoiled  it  all  by  hissing  "  Silence  or  death,  fair 
maiden,"  and  making  her  howl.  It  didn't  do  any  harm,  though,  for  I  quieted 
her  right  down,  and  nobody  heard  her.    Then  we  ran  for  the  breakfast  table. 
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Everybody  was  just  going  to  sit  down,  and  somebody  said:  ** Where's 
Dorothy?"  Nobody  answered.  Bobby  and  I  had  our  mouths  full  of  oat- 
meal, and  Mother's  very  particular  about  our  talking  with  our  mouths  full, 
so  of  course  we  didn't  say  anything.  Then  the  plot  began  to  thicken.  They 
called  and  called.  Uncle  Will  telephoned  the  police  right  away,  and  Father 
and  Jack  went  over  to  the  woods.  Aunt  Mary  put  in  all  her  time  calming 
down  Grandmother,  but  Mother  and  Aunt  Emma  and  Aunt  Carrie  were  all 
over  the  place.  They  searched  the  barn,  but  I  got  there  first,  and  while  they 
were  calling  at  the  foot  of  the  haymow,  I  was  up  there  reminding  Dorothy 
of  that  ten  cents.  She  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  what  was  happening,  so  she 
didn't  mind  keeping  quiet  at  all. 

*  rWell,  it  got  worse  and  worse,  and  the  policemen  were  poking  around 
the  woods,  and  asking  questions  which  nobody  had  enough  sense  left  to  an- 
swer, and  Aunt  Carrie  was  getting  to  look  awfully  funny,  so  after  about  an 
hour,  I  concluded  it  was  time  to  stop  it.  So  I  went  to  Aunt  Carrie  who  had 
sat  down  a  minute  while  she  was  thinking  of  a  new  place  to  hunt. 

**  Aunt  Carrie,"  I  said,  in  tones  of  girlish  inquiry,  **  If  you  had  Doro- 
thy here  now,  would  you  spank  her?" 

**  Oh,  don't,  child,"  she  moaned,  **]l  don't  see  how  I  could  ever  have 
thought  of  spanking  her,"  and  she  began  to  cry. 

So  I  ran  for  the  barn,  and  a  moment  later,  my  glad  cry,  echoing  through 
the  stillness  (only  it  wasn't  very  still  with  all  the  people  there  were  around 
there)  told  the  anxious  watchers  that  I  had  found  the  missing  household 
treasure.  They  made  for  that  barn  lickety-cut,  and  Aunt  Carrie  grabbed 
Dorothy  as  if  she'd  been  lost  for  years,  instead  of  one  short  hour. 

**  Where  did  you  find  her?"  she  gasped  at  me,  and  I  said  **  Asleep  in  the 
haymow,"  for  that  kid  had  been  fast  asleep  when  I  found  her.  Wasn't  it 
lucky  I  didn't  have  to  lie  about  it? 

They  all  cried  in  chorus,  **  Oh  that's  why  she  didn't  hear  when  we  called," 
and  they  seemed  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  explanation,  I  didn't  think  • 
'twas  up  to  me  to  give  them  any  other. 

As  for  Dorothy,  she  never  said  a  word,  being  much  bewildered  as  to  what 
it  was  all  about,  anyway.  I  gave  her  the  ten  cents  right  away,  so  she  wouldn't 
ask  for  it,  and  after  the  family  all  got  through  weeping,  and  the  policemen  had 
gone  away,  we  went  in  and  finished  breakfast.  Bobby  and  I  were  hungry, 
for  we  had  really  done  a  pretty  good  morning's  work,  but  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily just  sat  around  and  looked  at  Dorothy.  And  no  one,  not  even  Aunt 
Emma  mentioned   that  spanking. 
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So  I  had  been  the  sunshine  of  the  home  and  my  girlish  hands  had  re- 
stored peace  to  the  troubled  household  through  toil  and  sacrifice — for  I  really 
needed  that  ten  cents.  I  can't  help  wishing  the  family  knew  what  I  had 
done  for  them,  for  it  is  so  nice  to  be  appreciated.  But  I  hesitate  to  tell.  There 
are  some  things  upon  which  Mother  and  I  can  never  agree,  and  I  feel  that 
this  might  be  one  of  them.  But^really,  I  don't  know  what  you  can  expect 
when  you  put  a  surprisingly  clever  child  like  me,  into  a  family  like  ours. 

RUTH  GROSSMAN,  1910. 


THE  MIST 

Across  the  sodden  fields  the  mist  creeps  in. 
And  at  its  touch  the  scattered  trees  grow  thin. 
Dissolve  and  vanish;  all  the  world  is  drowned 
Beneath  a  wan  gray  sea  that  eddies  round. 
But  where  the  shifting  margin  grays  apart 
Along  the  hill,  strange  looming  forms  up-start. 
Distorted,  .vague,  shadows  of  things  they  seem. 
Gone  like  the  half-heard  cadence  of  a  dream. 

V.  C. 


THE    PRESENTATION    OF    AN 
ELIZABETHAN  PLAY 

HAD  had  a  trying  day  and  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  as  to  how  I 
could  straighten  things  out.  There  had  been  the  usual  number  of 
petty  annoyances  and  tiresome  interviews,  but  worst  of  all  had  been 
that  with  Miss  Herrick  about  a  new  play  for  her  to  finish  out  the 
season.  —  It  is  pretty  serious  when  you  can't  get  a  satisfactory 
play  for  one  of  your  principal  stars. — Then,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the 
office,  a  telegram  was  handed  me  from  our  agent  in  Chicago,  saying  that 
Chesterton  had  come  down  with  pneumonia, — ^should  he  disband  the  com- 
pany? 
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Nothing  more  could  be  done  that  night,  so  I  settled  back  comfortably 
in  my  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  library  fire  to  smoke  a  quiet  cigar  before 
turning  in.  The  firelight  glowing  on  the  rows  of  books  grew  fainter,  but  I 
did  not  trouble  to  put  on  another  log.  I  just  sat  blowing  smoke  rings,  and 
wondering  about  that  Chicago  company.  Thousands  of  dollars  had  been 
spent  on  scenery  and  costumes;  the  season  had  opened  with  great  success, 
the  critics  pronouncing  Chesterton's  Shylock  the  greatest  since  Booth. 
Besides  the  financial  loss  involved,  there  was  a  good  company  with  its  big 
staff  of  carpenters,  electricians,  scene-shifters,  and  so  forth,  left  idle.  No 
other  Shylock  was  to  be  had,  as  far  as  I  knew,  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  new  plays 
at  a  moment's  notice.  With  a  sigh  for  **  the  good  old  days  "  when  "  stars  " 
were  unknown,  and  Shakespeare  and  his  fellows  were  at  hand  with  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  plays,  I  lighted  another  cigar  and  settled  farther  down 
into  my  chair. 

The  smoke  rings,  even  if  they  did  not  bring  inspiration,  had  a  very 
soothing  effect;  so  I  indulged  myself  as  a  child  does  with  soap-bubbles,  in 
trying  to  see  how  large  a  one  I  could  blow.  Each  was  bigger  than  the  one 
before,  and,  gradually,  I  acquired  such  skill  that  I  could  double,  nay,  even 
triple  rings — one  above  the  other!  They  floated  away  together,  continually 
increasing  in  size.  I  watched  the  last,  a  particularly  fine  one,  as  it  expanded 
until  it  took  me  into  its  circumference!  Still  retaining  its  triple  character, 
strangely  enough,  instead  of  fading  gradually,  it  grew  more  distinct  assuming 
an  octagonal  shape.  There  was  something  wierd  about  it,  and  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  to  see  more  clearly. 

Sure  enough!  there  were  three  tiers  of  galleries  filled  with  laughing, 
chattering  people — gay  gallants  in  rich  colored  doublets,  slashed  and  laced, 
curious  puffed  trunks,  enormous  ruffs,  and  gay  velvet  caps  with  jaunty  plumes; 
and  ladies  in  great  farthingales  and  stiff  starched  ruffs,  and  on  their  heads 
lace  caps  or  jewelled  ornaments; — all  exchanging  greetings  and  watching 
the  people  about  them.  Below  the  galleries  there  were  small  rooms,  or  boxes, 
occupied  by  very  select  groups.  The  air  was  quite  thick  with  smoke,  for  all 
the  dandies  were  puffing  ostentatiously  on  pipes  of  odd  shapes.  A  sudden 
shout,  rising  above  the  curious  roar  I  had  heard  for  some  time,  made  me  turn 
my  eyes  from  the  galleries  to  the  pit  below,  where,  over  in  a  corner  two  young 
gallants  were  fighting  game  cocks,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  shabbily  dressed 
'prentices  who  crowded  round.  A  baker's  boy  went  about  calling  his  wares; 
ballad  mongers,  and  fruit  venders  with  rosy  apples,  pears  and  nuts,  added  to 
the  general  din;  and,  with  "  nut  cracking,  ale  drinking,  card  playing,  romp- 
ing, flirting,  rioting  indescribable  "  the  uproar  was  deafening. 
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All  this  while  I  had  been  standing,  as  were  all  those  in  the  pit,  but  seeing 
several  people  in  the  gallery  about  me  hiring  stools  from  "  pretty,  impudent 
boys  "  for  sixpence,  I  followed  their  example. 

A  handsome  young  fellow  with  a  small,  pointed  beard,  in  plum  colored 
cloak,  drew  his  stool  up  to  the  railing  beside  me,  remarking  that  it  was  almost 
three  o'clock  and  the  play  would  shortly  begin.  I  expressed  my  surprise 
that  the  hour  was  so  early,  to  which  he  replied,  looking  at  me  in  a  rather 
puzzled  way,  **  You  seem  to  be  a  new  comer  in  London,  at  least,  you  have 
never  been  at  the  Globe.    Here  you  see  we  take  advantage  of  the  daylight." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that  the  theatre  was  partly  open  to  the 
sky,  and  there  was  no  visible  means  of  artificial  lighting. 

"  The  Blackfriars,"  he  resumed,  "  is  roofed  over,  and  lighted  by  torches 
and  candles;  they  observe  the  same  hours,  however.  You  have  doubtless 
noticed  the  play  bills  posted  about  the  city." 

"  No,"  I  had  not.    Perhaps  he  could  tell  me  the  names  of  the  actors. 
,    "  The  servants  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Chamberlaine." 

"  No,  their  names'do  not  appear  on  the  bills." 

At  that  moment  the  musicians  in  the  balcony  at  the  right  of  the  stage 
struck  up,  the  trumpet  sounded  three  times,  and  the  Prologue  came  forward. 
Clad  in  a  long,  black  velvet  cloak,  with  ''  a  little  beard,  a  starched  face,  and 
a  supple  leg,"  he  delivered  his  notice  in  a  beseeching  manner. 

"  Fair  and  honoured  gentlefolk:  we,  the  servants  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Chamberlaine,  pray  you  welcome  to  this  *  most  excellent  Historic  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  with  the  extreme  crueltie  of  Shylocke  the  Jewe  to- 
wards the  sayd  merchant,  in  cutting  a  ivst  pound  of  his  flesh .  and  the  ob- 
tayning  of  Portia  by  the  choyse  of  three  chests,'  written  by  Master  William 
Shakespeare. 

* — ^Those  that  come  to  see 
Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree 
The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 
I'll  undertake  may  see  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.' 

Our  hope  is  that  you  will  lend  an  ear  to  our  pastime  and, 
' — ^as  you  are  known 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town,' 
be  pleased  withal.  So  in  all  humility  we  pray  your  favor  for  this  right  excel- 
lent show." 

My  attention  was  now  drawn  to  the  stage  which  was  as  different  as  were 
the  theatre  and  audience,  from  any  I  had  ever  seen.    It  extended  some  dis- 
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tance  into  the  pit  and  was  strewn  with  rushes.  Directly  at  the  back  hung 
silken  curtains  closed ;  above  them  a  gallery  railed  in.  The  latter,  according 
to  my  neighbor,  is  used  for  a  fortress,  a  prison,  or  a  city  wall,  as  the  case  may 
be.  At  either  side  of  the  stage  was  a  door,  and  above  each  of  them,  a  curtain. 
Just  above  the  stage  gallery,  projecting  out  from  the  roof  of  the  building 
to  some  distance  over  the  stage  and  supported  in  front  by  two  columns,  was 
a  small  house,  or  '*  hut."  This,  my  gallant  explained,  was  used  for  the  de- 
scent of  gods  or  apparitions  from  the  sky.  "  Ah,  the  heavens  are  blue,**  he 
chuckled,  **  the  black  hangings  of  tragedy  are  taken  down,  and  today  we 
shall  see  a  merry  play." 

To  another  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  Prologue  retired  and  the  play  be- 
gan. Antonio  and  his  friends  entered  by  one  proscenium  door,  and  passing 
across  the  stage,  left  by  the  other,  giving  very  simply  the  effect  of  an  open 
street.  The  second  scene  brought  a  change  in  setting,  for  here  the  curtains 
below  the  stage-gallery  were  drawn,  discovering  Portia  and  Nerissa  in  a  room 
at  Belmont.  The  whole  stage  was  used  in  the  indoor-scenes,  as  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  outer-stage  only,  for  the  street  scenes;  but  all  properties  such  as 
tables,  chairs,  and  stools  were  confined  to  the  inner  stage.  In  the  Casket  scenes 
a  small  portion  of  this  was  curtained  off  again,  to  conceal  the  caskets  until 
the  proper  moment.  Again,  at  Lorenzo's  call  from  the  street — '*  Ho!  who's 
within?  "  the  curtain  over  one  of  the  proscenium  doors  was  drawn,  and 
Jessica  appeared  **  above  "  at  a  balcony  window. 

At  either  end  of  the  stage,  gallants  were  seated  on  three  legged  stools, 
with  p£^es  at  hand  ready  to  fill  and  light  their  master's  pipes.  My  neighbor 
noticed  their  presence  by  remarking  that  while  it  was  customary  for  gentle- 
men of  the  aristocracy  to  sit  on  the  stage  at  the  Blackfriars,  it  had  never  been 
done  before  at  the  Globe.  During  the  performance  they  exchanged  merry 
jests  and  quite  audible  comments  on  the  actors,  making  themselves,  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  general  nuisance.    But  no  one  else  seemed  troubled. 

The  actors,  except  for  wearing  periwigs,  were  dressed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  audience,  and  with  equal  magnificence  of  slashing,  and  puffing,  and 
gold  and  silver  lace;  the  men  in  doublet  and  hose,  ruff,  and  plume,  and  cape, 
with  dagger  at  belt;  the  women — 

**  With  silken  coats  and  caps  and  golden  rings. 

With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  fardingales  and  things; 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery. 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads  and  all  this  knavery."' 
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Whenever  a  favorite  actor  appeared,  he  was  greeted  vociferously  by  the 
groundlings.  Shylock's  entrance  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  for  this 
was  "the  cruel  Jewe.*'  His  red  hair  showing  beneath  the  yellow  turban, 
emphasized  "  the  vicious  expression  of  his  features." 

"  That  is  our  Richard  Burbadge,  the  Roscius  of  our  stage,"  exclaimed  my 
neighbor,  **  *  your  best  actor!  *  " 

Shylock,  though  not  presented  in  a  comic  light,  delighted  the  audience  who 
hooted  and  jeered  at  him,  giving  vent  to  their  hatred  of  the  Jews.  Yet,  in 
the  tremendous  speech  in  the  third  act — **  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands — "  they  were 
silent  for  a  moment.  In  the  courtroom  scene,  however,  where  I  could  not 
but  feel  sympathy  for  Shylock,  they  howled  with  delight  at  Gratiano's  taunts 
and  hissed  the  Jew  off  the  stage.  Launcelot  Gobbo,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
thunderously  applauded  with  pries  of  **  a  jig!   a  jig!  " 

**  That  is  our  Will  Kemp,  who  danced  the  Morris  dance  from  London 
to  Norwich,"  my  neighbor  confided,  "  You  can  buy  his  own  account  of  it 
from  the  printer's  man  for  tuppence." 

**  Think  you  not  these  boys  make  uncommon  fine  ladies?  They  can  jig, 
amble,  and  lisp  with  the  best  of  them — "  was  my  neighbors  comment  on 
Portia  and  Nerissa.    Jessica  who  spoke  in  a  falsetto  voice  wore  a  mask. 

The  divisions  of  scenes  were  signified  by  rhymed  couplets  delivered  with 
a  flourish;  but  there  was  no  intermission  between  scenes,  or  acts,  the  play 
being  continuous. 

My  neighbor  was  an  amiable  chap  and  very  ready  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  I  was  not  slow  to  ask.  He  explained  that  the  common  dressing- 
room — tiring-room  he  called  it — was  directly  back  of  the  st^e.  It  seems 
that  the  company  consisted  of  the  proprietor,  Burbadge,  who  managed  and 
financed  the  company,  lending  actors  money  for  their  costumes,  and  secured 
in  advance  the  acting  rights  to  plays;  the  actors,  some  of  whom  had  shares 
in  the  company;  the  bookholder,  who  sat  behind  the  curtain  to  prompt; 
the  tireman  who  looked  after  the  costumes. 

"  And  sir,"  he  concluded  warmly,  "  The  Lord  Chamberlame's  Company 
has  the  best  pla5rwrights,  for,  besides  that  Ben  Jonson,  and  Dekker  have 
written  for  them,  *  the  wonder  of  our  age,'  Will  Shakespeare,  writes  only  for 
his  Lordship's  Company." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  act  a  hush  fell  over  the  entire  house  as  all  the  actors 
knelt  down  on  the  stage  and  prayed  for  **  good  Queen  Bess."  Then,  as  the 
audience  trooped  out  of  the  theatre, there  was  even  greater  hubbub  than  before. 
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My  new  acquaintance  was  offering,  as  we  passed  out  of  the  theatre,  to 
take  me  to  "  the  Falcon  "  where  he  said,  the  players  generally  met,  and  in- 
troduce me  to  gentle  Master  Shakespeare;  but  at  that  moment  I  became 
separated  from  him  in  the  general  turmoil. 

"  Well,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  "taken  as  a  whole  that  was  the  best  per- 
formance I  have  ever  seen.    I  have  it!    Burbadge  is  the  very  man  I  am  looking 
for  to  take  Chesterton's  place!    I  must  acknowledge  my  company  isn*t  equal 
to  his,  but  perhaps  if  I  make  him  a  big  enough  offer — " 
:    "Paype!   Globe,  He'ald,  Post,  Amurican! " 

At  the  strange  sound  I  looked  about  to  find  daylight  stealing  in  through 
the  blinds,  to  hear  the  nimble^of  wagonsjin  the  street,  and  the  shrill  cries  of 
newsboys. 

I  stretched  myself  and  rubbed  my  eyes  to  make  sure  that  I  was  indeed 
awake,  and  concluded  that  I  must  be,  for  there  were  the  rows  of  books  on  the 
shelves,  and  on  the  arm  of  my  Morris  chair  lay  the  ashes  of  a  burned-out 
cigar. 

CHARLOTTE  DANA  LYMAN,  1909. 


SLIP  SHEETS 

She  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  wet  sand,  intoxicated  by  the  blackness  and 
the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  surge.  All  her  life  had  been  spent  amid  the 
impressive  peace  and  silence  of  great  mountains,  so  the  sea  fascinated  her 
utterly;  her  whole  self  vibrated  to  the  sound  of  the  rollers  as  they  raced  up 
out  of  the  darkness  and  crashed  over  on  themselves,  sending  the  tumbled 
white  foam  hurrying  up  to  her  very  feet.  Presently  she  flung  out  her  arms 
and  started  to  run  along  the  sand,  whirling  now  and  then  in  a  mad  fantas- 
tic sort  of  dance,  as  though  she  were  some  spirit  of  the  elements  themselves. 

ISADORE  DOUGLAS,  1910. 
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AN  INSPIRATION 

Into  my  life  you  came,  a  potent  force. 
Awed,  at  a  mountain  foot  I  seemed  to  stand. 
You  beckoned  from  the  summit  with  your  hand 
And  weakly  then  I  climbed  the  upward  course 
I  saw  you  for  a  time,  then  you  were  gone. 
But  upward  mid  dense  thickets  I  still  go. 
The  goal  is  hid,  yet  memVy  seems  to  show 
A  vision  bright  which  ever  leads  me  on. 

Ruth  Mulligan^  191  i. 


THE  FOUR-  RAIL  JUMP 

The  easy  canter  becomes  a  thundering  gallop,  the  hoofs  seem  hardly 
to  touch  the  ground.  You  concentrate  your  whole  soul  on  the  goal  ahead 
Then  comes  a  steady  upward  lift  on  the  reins.  You  throw  yourself  forward, 
every  muscle  in  tension.  Suddenly  you  soar  upward  like  a  rising  gull,  a 
breathless  chaotic  sensation,  a  lurch  backward  in  the  saddle,  and  the  undu- 
lating downward  swoop,  an  almost  unperceptible  jar,  and  then  something 
within  you  cries  '*  cleared!  " 

Elizabeth  Harding  Snyder^  1910. 
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EDITORIAL 

When  the  Magazine  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  new  board,  the  trans- 
ition is  likely  to  be  marked  by  a  weakening,  if  not  in  the  Magazine  itself,  at 
least  in  the  management.  The  board  itself  is  conscious  of  its  inefficiency  in 
comparison  to  the  experienced  board  which  has  just  withdrawn.  The  tra- 
ditions and  ideab  with  which  they  have  made  themselves  familiar,  the  plans 
which  they  have  formed  for  the  betterment  of  the  Magazine,  are  as  yet  not 
firmly  enough  comprehended  to  be  worked  out  into  practise.  With  all  the 
help  of  their  example,  the  early  work  must  still  be  enthusiastic  groping  rather 
than  clear  sighted  purpose. 

Yet  with  eagerness  of  interest  unblighted  by  the  realization  of  this 
phase  which  it  must  pass  through,  the  new  board  takes  up  its  work,  hoping 
by  steady  effort  to  prove  itself  finally  able  to  advance  worthily  the  work 
of  its  successors.  It  is  an  inspiring  work  to  show  to  the  college,  and  to  any 
interested  observer  from  without,  the  best  articles  and  stories  and  poems 
which  the  college  produces,  the  best  thoughts  clothed  in  the  fairest  expression. 
But  the  Magazine  is  not  only  a  means  of  preserving  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ments which  chance  to  come  its  way;  to  save  its  vitality  it  needs  itself  to 
stimulate  literary  effort,  interested  and  not  compulsory  effort.  Of  necessity 
most  of  the  Magazine  material  must  be  received  from  required  work  for  the 
department;  but  if  it  can  make  those  who  love  to  write  feel  that  the  time  of 
writing  down  some  pet  imagination  will  not  be  wasted,  and  that  their  spon- 
taneous and  individual  work  is  a  welcome  element  in  the  Magazine,  it  will 
have  accomplished  much.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  a  college  magazine 
has  to  overcome  is  the  sameness  of  the  material  at  hand.  Lack  of  varied 
experience,  or  inability  to  draw  common  experience  with  fresh  insight, 
maymakeformonotony  especially  instories;orit  may  be  timidity  about  using 
one's  own  experience  frankly,  and  too  great  a  tendency  to  escape  woeful  short- 
coming by  following  modes  made  acceptable  by  others.  If  the  Magazine  can 
help  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  write  frankly  and  thoughtfully,  according  to  the 
strongest  inclinaton  of  the  mind,  and  in  so  doing  obtain  for  itself  greater 
wealth  and  strength  of  subject  matter,  it  will  be  moving  toward,  instead  of 
away  from,  the  far  goal  set  for  it. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

A  Guide  to  American  Citizenship  Mary  F.  Severance. 

A  Guide  to  American  Citizenship  by  Mary  F.  Severance  (Wellesley  '85) 
is  an  instance  of  the  spreading  desire  to  help  those  coming  to  us  from  abroad 
to  a  full  participation  in  all  that  America  has  to  offer. 

This  little  handbook  contains  beside  advice  as  to  the  journey,  careful 
information  as  to  the  laws  governing  admission  to  the  country,  as  to  laiid  and 
homestead  entries,  as  to  naturalization  and  the  constitution.  It  gives  various 
tables  and  statistics  that  may  prove  useful  and  furthermore  lists  of  addresses 
of  foreign  consuls  and  hospitals  in  New  York  City  and  of  legal  aid  societies, 
charity  organization  societies  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  branches 
throughout  the  country. 

Of  course  the  more  helpless  class  of  immigrants,  who  most  need  aid, 
would  have  neither  the  knowledge  of  English  to  understand  nor  the  intel- 
ligence to  use  such  a  manual,  but  one  can  readily  imagine  others  to  whom  it 
might  be  of  real  service.  Both  in  itself  and  as  a  sign  of  the  growth  of  an  in- 
telligent desire  to  get  into  touch  with  our  fellow  citizens  that  are  to  be  the 
guide  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  accomplishments  of  Wellesley's  daughters. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

In  addition  to  notes  concemmsf  STadtsates,  the  Altsmnae  columns  will 
contain  items  of  interest  about  members  of  the  Faculty^  past  and  present, 
and  former  students* 

"Through  Webh  Doorways,"  by  Miss  Jeannette  Marks,  1900,  has  just 
been  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

From  "  The  Reporter  "  of  December  17,  1908;  "  North  Conway,  N.  H. 
— Miss  Marion  Weston  Cottle,  of  New  York  and  Intervale,  N.  H.,  has  recently 
been  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  Miss  Cottle's  many  friends  in  this 
vicinity  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  learn  of  her  rapid  progress  in  her  chosen 
profession."    Marion  Weston  Cottle  was  a  special  student  1892-  94. 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Anderson,  Sp.  1887-88,  has  just  returned  from  a  winter 
in  Europe,  where,  she  has  been  collecting  material  for  future  literary  work. 
During  the  past  year  Miss  Anderson  has  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures 
before  clubs  and  societies  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  home  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  subjects  of  some  of  these  lectures  were:  Some  Modern  Lyrics;  The  Pre- 
RaphaeHtes;  Some  Painters  of  Gaiety. 

Miss  Lydia  Smedley,  1902,  is  continuing  her  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  the  Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography.  Her  address  is 
39  Kelly  Hall. 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Lockwood,  (Mary  Chase,  1895),  who  has  been  living  at 
the  College  Club,  in  Boston  for  several  weeks,  is  now  at  12  Hemingway  St., 
Boston,  care  of  Mrs.  Knowlton.  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  establishing  a  Caterii^; 
Department  for  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  On  May  1, 
she  returns  to  her  home  at  Mount  Pocono,  Pa.,  where  she  owns  a  summer 
camp  of  nine  bungalows  and  a  central  dining  hall. 

A  letter  dated  January  25,  from  Annie  Woodman  Stocking,  1902,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  her  life  in  the  American  Mission,  Teheran,  Persia: 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  me  these  days  as  sitting  under  a  date 
palm,  fanning  myself  with  an  ostrich  feather.  We  had  ten  inches  of  snow  last 
week,  and  I  dress  as  warmly  as  I  would  at  home.  Of  course  the  really  cold 
weather  lasts  only  a  few  weeks.  The  native  hatred  of  cold  here  is  intense. 
It  affects  them  much  as  it  affects  flies;  they  squat  around  their  Httle  charcoal 
fires,  or  curl  up  in  a  quilt  and  long  for  the  friendly  summer  sun.    We  have  the 
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hardest  work  getting  our  Armenian  cook  to  bestir  himself;  if  remonstrated 
with  about  the  looks  of  the  kitchen,  he  says,  '  Khanum  [lady],  the  air  in 
winter  is  dirty.' 

**We  have  just  had  a  whole  week's  vacation,  though  the  only  real  vacation 
feature  was  that  we  had  breakfast  an  hour  later;  otherwise  we  have  been 
living  a  most  strenuous  life.  Monday  we  gave  to  entertaining  the  mothers 
of  our  Persian  girls.  About  forty  came,  bringing  many  daughters  and  ser- 
vants, so  that  we  had  over  seventy  people.  Don't  deceive  yourself  by  think- 
ing it  was  a  stand-up  reception,  when  after  fifteen  minutes*  chatter  the  guests 
bowed  and  went  out.  Most  of  them  stayed  two  hours,  and  drank  three  glasses 
of  tea,  not  refusing  the  oft-passed  sweetmeats.  In  these  long  visits  the  hard 
thing  is  to  find  topics  of  conversation  after  one  has  exhausted  the  weather, 
Shah,  school,  and  *  news  of  the  world.'  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  part  of 
Thursday  we  put  into  Armenian  feast  calls,  for  this  is  the  Armenian  Christ- 
mas time. 

''Speaking  of  calls,  I  must  tell  you  something  of  a  call  some  of  us  made  two 
weeks  ago  on  a  Princess.  She  received  us  in  true  Persian  style,  and  we  all 
sat  under  the  *  Kursee.'  You  have  missed  a  great  deal  by  never  having  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  under  a  Kursee.  It  consists  of  a  low  wooden  table,  the 
top  sometimes  four  feet  square.  Under  the  table  is  placed  a  big  dish  of  burn- 
ing charcoal,  and  the  table  is  covered  with  blankets  and  quilts  which  hang 
down  over  the  sides.  People  sit  on  cushions  around  the  table  and  put  their 
feet  under,  pulling  the  quilts  up  over  their  laps,  thus  keeping  beautifully 
warm.  When  the  Kursee  is  covered  with  handsome  quilts  and  the  cushions 
around  it  are  richly  embroidered  in  many  colors,  it  presents  an  Oriental 
picture  of  most  luxurious  comfort.  On  the  top  of  the  Princess'  Kursee  was 
spread  a  very  elaborate  feast  of  good  things  in  our  honor, — many  kinds  of 
dainty  candies  and  little  cakes  that  melted  in  one's  mouth,  oranges,  pears, 
apples,  melon  and  lettuce,  little  nuts  and  pumpkin  seeds!  Boiled  chestnuts 
tasted  very  good,  but  it  seemed  a  bit  queer  to  be  served  with  hot  lima  beans 
along  with  the  candy,  and  when  our  hostess  daintily  proffered  a  piece  of  hot 
boiled  potato  dipped  in  sweetened  vinegar,  it  seemed  more  than  a  bit  queer! 
Of  course  we  had  two  cups  of  tea  and  a  little  cup  of  coffee  just  before  we  left. 
The  Princess  conversed  pleasantly,  and  her  daughter,  a  most  beautiful  girl, 
played  for  us  on  the  *  tar,'  a  Persian  instrument  shaped  between  a  guitar 
and  a  mandolin.  The  Persian  music  is  not  sweet,  but  this  girl  played  remark- 
ably well. 
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"The  Girls'  School  opened  September  23rd,  with  over  a  hundred  present 
the  first  day.  Many  new  girls  have  come  in  since  then.  Every  seat  in  the  school 
is  full,  and  we  could  receive  many  more  Persian  girls  if  we  had  places  for  them. 
The  way  they  are  flocking  to  our  school  shows  how  widespread  is  this  new 
hunger  for  education.  All  the  Persian  girls  but  one  are  in  some  one  of  my 
divisions  so  I  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  them  all.  Some  of  them 
are  very  bright,  many  are  earnest  students,  and  I  think  their  work  as  a  whole 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  girls  at  home.  Some  of  the  girls  are 
very  beautiful,  and  so  sweet  and  lovable  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  their 
lives  are  so  different  from  those  of  girls  at  home.  My  labors  as  a  school 
teacher  are  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  twenty  smaller  Persian  girls  sit 
in  my  room  and  they  can  be  very  troublesome.  Furthermore  the  Persian 
man  teacher's  room  adjoins  mine,  and  through  the  open  door  I  must  keep  an 
eye  on  his  classes,  to  see  that  the  girls  do  not  run  over  the  meek  little  man, 
and  also  to  satisfy  public  demands  in  regard  to  a  chaperon.  It  is  very  unusual 
for  Persian  girls  to  have  a  man  teacher,  but  we  cannot  find  a  competent 
woman  to  take  the  place.  When  the  girls  go  into  this  man's  class,  they  put  on 
their  street  veils,  and  often  stand  with  their  backs  to  him  when  reciting! 

"There  is  no  political  news  to  write.  Everything  is  quiet  here  at  the 
capitol,  though  we  frequently  hear  rumors  of  disturbances  in  other  parts  of 
Persia. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  the  Shah's  giving  another  Parliament  as 
he  promised,  but  at  present  the  people  are  not  inclined  to  insist.  The  financial 
situation  is  very  bad,  and  the  number  of  poor  people  and  beggars  is  greater 
than  ever. 

"A  very  hopeful  sign  of  progress  is  that  the  Persians  themselves  are  open- 
ing schools  for  girls  in  Teheran.  One  of  these  schools  we  have  twice  visited. 
It  has  been  open  for  six  months  and  has  more  than  seventy  girls.  The  Prin- 
cipal is  an  intelligent,  dignified  woman,  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  her 
country-women.  She  is  assisted  in  the  school  by  two  teachers  and  a  kind 
of  *  floor-walker '  whose  sole  business  is  to  keep  order  and  attend  to  the 
school  machinery.  When  school  is  dismissed  the  girls  are  assembled  in  the 
yard  for  the  closing  Moslem  prayer,  and  after  this  the  *  floor-walker '  in- 
spects their  grades  for  the  day's  work.  If  the  mark  is  low,  the  child  receives 
several  smart  raps  on  her  hand  from  the  *  floor- walker's  '  stick!  This  school 
is  in  cramped  quarters,  in  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms  with  the  crudest 
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kind  of  desks  and  benches,  yet  there  was  a  wonderful  attempt  at  law  and  order, 
and  a  reaching  out  after  better  things.  Many  of  the  pupils  were  large  girls, 
some  of  them  married.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  teachers  of  that  school  visited 
ours,  and  the  Principal  wished  that  she  herself  might  come  and  take  some 
studies.  Some  weeks  later  at  their  invitation,  we  were  present  at  several  of 
their  examinations,  one  of  which  was  of  the  geography  class  taught  by  a 
pupil  of  ours.  According  to  the  graceful  Persian  custom,  my  nice  '  floor- 
walker '  read  a  speech  of  welcome  to  the  assembled  guests.  I  obtained  a 
copy  of  this  little  address,  and  have  translated  a  part  of  it,  which  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  flowery  Persian  style: 

"  'Countless  thanks  to  their  excellencies,  the  honorable  and  exalted  Ameri- 
can ladies,  who,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  knowledge  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  modern  sciences,  have  made  a  pilgrimage  from  a  long  distance  and 
have  accounted  the  perils  and  discomforts  of  a  journey  as  rest;  and  assuming 
dangers  and  loneliness  in  place  of  their  beloved  fatherland,  have  given  their 
precious  lives  for  the  sake  of  teaching  and  educating  us  Persians,  in  order  to 
bring  back  to  its  place  of  exalted  esteem  the  learning  which  a  long  time  since 
fled  from  our  country,  and  in  order  to  erect  a  memorial  to  themselves.  Praise 
God !  Today  is  an  auspicious  and  blessed  day  for  us  pupils,  and  for  the  exalted 
American  teachers  who  from  their  seed-sowing  are  gathering  harvest,  and 
from  their  tender  growing  plant  are  tasting  the  fruit  of  wisdom,  as  they  be- 
hold in  the  dignity  of  a  teacher,  their  own  carefully-reared  and  educated 
pupil,  the  honorable  Badrod  Doja  Khanum  who  has  taught  us  Geography, 
and  now  examines  us.* 

•*We  heartily  welcome  these  Persian  schools  for  girls,  for  they  cannot 
help  but  do  much  towards  uplifting  these  poor  women  of  Islam.  But  it 
makes  us  more  anxious  than  ever  to  keep  our  school  the  best  in  the  city,  that 
it  may  win  honor  for  Him  in  whose  name  it  was  built,  and  for  whose  Teaching 
it  pre-eminently  stands.  This  is  truly  the  time  of  golden  opportunity  in  Per- 
sia, and  I  wonder  sometimes  how  I  happen  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
share  in  helping  these  women.** 

A  novel,  "  Every  Man  His  Chance,'*  by  Matilda  S.  Woods,  1902,  has 
been  recently  published  by  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.  The  story  deals 
with  "  the  rapid  growth,  the  rise  in  prosperity  and  prospects,  the  social 
evolution,  and  finally  the  decay  of  a  western  town  which  believes  itself  des- 
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tined  to  become  a  great  city.  The  author  takes  little  account  of  the  material 
side  of  her  subject,  but  devotes  herself  mainly  to  its  social  development,  and 
to  the  working  out  of  the  destinies  of  her  characters." 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  in 
Providence,  March  2,  one  of  the  especially  interesting  features  was  the  pres- 
entation of  the  results  of  an  intensive  study  made  for  the  League  by  Miss 
Sue  Ainslie,  1903,  of  the  income  and  outgo  of  two  hundred  working  girls 
living  away  from  home  and  wholly  dependent  upon  their  own  earnings. 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Maynard,  1901-03,  was  graduated  from  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1907.  She  received  the  state  degree 
of  R.  N.  in  the  same  year,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  infirmary  of  Williams 
College. 

Miss  Mabel  Wellman,  1895,  is  head  of  the  Household  Economics  I>e- 
partment  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Montgomery,  1896,  is  doing  editorial  work  for  the  Singer 
Publishing  Company. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Anne  Orr,  1904,  to  Lieutenant  Walter  Boswell,  U.  S.  A. 

Miss  Effie  M.  Spencer,  1908,  to  Mr.  F.  Russell  Person,  of  Ware,  Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dickson  Conover,  1903,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hill  Moore, 
Princeton,  1900,  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Josephine  Osborne  Bean,  1907,  to  Mr.  Robert  Yeaton  Norton,  of 
Buffalo. 

Miss  Winifred  Von  Shaick  Reed,  1907,  to  Mr.  Roger  Tredwell,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Miss  Sue  Lum,  1889-92,  to  Dr.  Ludington,  of  New  York  City. 

Miss  Maude  Dewar,  1904,  to  Mr.  Graham  C.  Patterson,  of  Evanston,  III. 

Miss  Alice  Clause,  1905,  to  Mr.  Wilson  Campbell,  of  Sewickley,  Pa. 
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Miss  Helen  Dewar.  1904-1906,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lord,  Yale,  1903. 

Miss  Genevieve  Pfeiffer,  1908,  to  Mr.  Lucius  Hallett,  of  Denver,  Col. 

Miss  Maude  E.  Huff,  1908,  to  Mr.  Henry  G.  W.  Young,  Princeton,  1903. 

Miss  Marjory  Rimmer,  1908,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Fogg  Whitehead,  Harvard, 
1904. 


MARRIAGES 

GUNN— WILLCOX.    March  20,  1909,  in  Chicago,  Miss  Harriet  Brewster 
Willcox,  1903,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter  Gunn. 

SCHLOSS-FLEISHER.     March  9,     1909,     in  Philadelphia,   Miss  Anne 
Margaret  Fleisher,  1905-1907,  to  Mr.  Milton  J.  Schloss. 

HEAD— GOODSPEED.     January  26,  1909,  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  Miss 
Molly  L  Goodspeed,  1906,  to  Mr.  Ashby  S.  Head,  of  St.  Albans. 

CAMPBELL— WOOD.    February  18,  1909,  in  Portsmouth,  N.    H.,    Miss 
Helen  Margaret  Wood,  1907,  to  Mr.  Gordon  McKay  Campbell. 

LEVY-SAMUEL    March  8,    1909.    in     New    York  City,  Miss  Sally  M. 
Samuel,  formerly  of  1906,  to  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Levy. 

WILKIN-CULLEN.    December  IS,  1908  in  Salt  Lake  City,    Utah,    Miss 
Julie  C.  CuUen,  formerly  of  1910,  to  Mr.  Garratt  Bradford  Smith  Wilkin. 

KELLY— ANDRESS.      December,    1908,    in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Miss 
Grace  Andress,  formerly  of  1906,  to  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Kelly. 
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BIRTHS 

December  18,   1908,   in    Pittsburgh,    a  son  to   Mrs.   Fred   Kleibacker 
(Martha  MacAlarney,  1898-1900.) 

January  27,  1909,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  twin  daughters,  Marjorie  Snow 
and  Mary  Louise,  to  Mrs.  Horace  F.  King  (Ella  E.  Snow,  1898.) 

September  1,  1908,  a  son,  William  Daniel,  to  Mrs.  Mayo  Cabell  (Clara 
Cabell,  1903-05). 

February   19,    1909,   in   East  Gloucester,   Mass.,   a  daughter,   Frances 
Miller,  to  Mrs.  William  Gay  Little  (Elsie  D.  Miller,  190102  . 

December  IS,  1908,  at  Mattapan,  Mass.,  a  daughter,  Ruth  Eleanor,  to 
Mrs.  Chester  Fremont  Rich  (Lillian  P.  Smith,  1906). 


DEATHS 

March  15,  1909,  at  Verona,  N.  Y.,  Beman  Osgood,  father  of  Bertha 
Osgood,  1906. 

In  New  York  City,  Frederick  Van  Lennep,  husband  of  Anita  Trumbull 
Van  Lennep,  1883-84. 

March  9,  1909,  in  Cushing  Hospital,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Harriet  M.  Cle- 
land,  1891-93,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Eliot  Cottage. 

February,  1909,  in  Caryville,  Mass.,  Elijah  B.  Stowe,  father  of  Annie  B . 
Stowe,  1902. 

March  14,  1909,  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Kingsbury,  father  of 
Edith  Kingsbury.  1905. 

January  24,  1908,  in    Jamesville,  Wis.,   Joseph  M.  Bostwick,  father  of 
Juliette  C.  Bostwick,  1905. 
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February  18,  1909,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Edwin  Salisbury  Morrill,  brother 
of  Helen  T.  Morrill,  1907,  and  Edith  H.  Morrill,  1908. 

February  23,  1909,  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  Joseph  E.  Fiske,  father  of 
Ellen  Ware  Fiske,  1892,  and  Isabelle  Howe  Fiske,  1896. 

February  15,  19^i9,  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  Thomas  Alden  Smith,  father  of 
Delia  Smith,  of  the  class  of  1912. 

February  13,  1909,  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Florence  E.  Smith,  sister  of 
Mildred  E.  Smith,  1907. 

January  19,  1909,  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Conrad  Seipp,  brother  of  Alma  Seipp, 
I899. 

November,  1908,  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Sampson,  mother  of  Claire 
Sampson,  1906. 

February  22,  1909,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Captain  Henry  F.  Dix,  father  of 
Elizabeth  E.  Dix,  1901. 

February  27,    1909,   in   Chicago,    R.  J.  Orby  Hunter,  father  of  Louise 
Hunter,  1904,  Bonnie  Marie  Hunter,  1905,  Olive  Hunter,  1906. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Herbert  Muzzy  (Olive  Nevin,  1905)  Sherman,  Texas. 

Miss  Nathalie  Lydecker,  1908,  11  East  81st  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Helen  Dewar,  1904-06,  1280  Hare  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Whitney  (Florence  Ethel  Burnett)  1897-99,  Box  4224,  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Oran  W.  Ott  (Annie  V.  Luflf.  1904;)  1182  First  Avenue,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Miss  Lucy  Eisenberg,  1905,  354  South  Euclid  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Solleder  (Edith  Rothermel,  1905.)  Los  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Miss  Gertrude  C.  Gate,  1907,  290  Gommonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Felice  Ferrero  (Frances  G.  Lance,  1892)    843  West  End  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


CONRAD  &  Company 


25,  n,  29  Winter  St» 
BOSTON 


We,  will  announce  shortly  through  the  mails  and  by  the  usual  Posters,  our 

NEXT  SALE  at  WELLESLEY  INN 

At  this  time  we  will  display  entirely  new  models  in  Waists,  as  well  as 
Lingerie  Dresses,  Linen  and  Silk  Suib  and  other  seasonable  attire. 


OtJR     BOOKSTORE 

Offers  every  advantage  of  Large  Stock,  Low 
Prices,  Good  Light,  comfortable  surroundings 
and  everything  attractive  to  the  Book  buyer. 
Your  patronage  is  cordially  solicited. 

De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

The  Arcbwmy  Booktton  A^laiag  Tmamel  BmtnmoB 

Special  Bargains  in  Publishers  ^^Remainders'*  and  Second  Hand  Books 


AD  VERTI8EMENT8 


IX 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 

LE  BON  TON 

167  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2  Oxford 

STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 

Mission   Morris  Chairs,  $6.98  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $l.'i5  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,     .     .     $3.75  to  $15. 

Complete  Fumlshinsfs  at  Hoderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASmnGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 

^X>ix{  ifrit3 

CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Weliesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

®&in  f  cit3 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 

CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSITIVE 
HEMT,  but  MODERATE  in  PRICE 

How  often  does  it  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  weddinf^  or  holi- 
day jpft  some  article,  which  althout^h  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
zood  quality  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 

W»  mn  prtpmrmd  to  Mupply  fust  »uch  Articles 

What  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  work 
jf  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  eivini?  daily  pleasure 
and  remindinf;  une  of  the  i^iver. 

CHARLB5  B.  COBB,  346  Boyliton  5t. 


BAKER'S 

Caracas  Sw^eet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  i  and  ^Ah.  Cakes. 

Out  new  recipe  bocJc, 
sent  ftee,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  aitd  dainty 
dishes. 


R9V)H1«r#t1. 
C.  a.  FkL  Oft 


Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
Esubiished  1780.    DORCHESTER.  MASS. 


B.  Hurwitch  &  Bro. 
Ladies'  'Cailors 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  trade  of  a  se- 
lect class  of  young  women  to  add  to  our  already 
exclusive  custom  and  therefore  are  offering  our 

CHOICE  LINE  OF  SUITINGS 

to  be  made  by  the  best  journeymen  ladies*  tailors 
in  the  newest  and  up-to-date  models  at  prices  most 
reasonable. 

For  references  apply  to  the  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  College  Magazine. 

B.  r)urwitcb  S,  Bro. 

31  West  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Girl" 
Graduate 

Her  Own  ^ook 

For  the  reminis- 
cent history  of  the 
college  life  of  the 
airl  student  at 
Weliesley. 

There  is  a  place  for 
everything  dear  to  the  girl 

1  graduate's     heart    and 

memory.      Class  flower, 

color,  yefl.  motto,  photographs,  jokes  and  frolics. 

Pages  for  social  evcnls.  ofBcers.  teachers  (for  poelkal 
or  prose  sentimenu),  baccalaureate  sermon,  press  notices, 
prophecy,  etc. 

Paper  is  of  special  quality,  delicately  colored  and  de- 
signed.    Over  50,000  copies  sold. 
Money  returned  if  not  fully  satisfied. 

8  1H>.  200  pages.     Cloth  Edition,  $1.50 

Flexible  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  De  Luxe  Edition.  $3.00 

Addrew  all  orders  to 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  20  River  St.,  Hudson,  Mass. 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

SHATTUCK     BUILDING 
Weliesiey,  Mass. 

JAMES    M.  SULLIVAN 

BooKbinder 

7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE:,  MASS. 


<be  (Ualnut  Rill  School^ 

NATICK,  MASS. 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
for    Girls 


Miss  Conant 
Miss  Bigelow 


\  Principals 


Almond  Cream 

A  TOILKT  REQUISITE 

For  Rough,  Hard  or  Irritated  Skin,  Chapped 
Hands,  Face  or  Lips 

A  delightful  preparation  for  use  after  exposure  to 
sun  or  wind.    Prepared  by 

N.  CLARR  CLEMENT 
Dru^s 

Opp.  Post  Office  MTellesley,  Mass. 


C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co. 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 
No.  lO  Main  St..  Natick.  Mass. 

H.  L.  FLAGG 
)Vew9dealcr  ^  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods^  etc.    Agent  for 


Books   Rebound  in  Any    Style     BRIGHT  &  DITSON'S  SPORTING   GOODS 

or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Office  WELLESLEY,    SUASS. 
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Dainty  Toilet  Tables 
Cheval  Mirrors 

Rocking  Chairs 

Five  great  floors  of  attractive  furniture 

MORRIS  &  BUTLER 
97  SUMMER  ST.         j»  BOSTON 


Delicious 

Chocolates  Bonbons 

Ice  Cream  Sodas 

and 

College  Ices 

146  Tremont  St. 
414  BoyUton  St.  139  Summer  St. 

Boston 


STATIONERY 


Engraved  Invitations 
Students'  Supplies 

Class  &  Fraternity  Paper 
Banquet  Menus 

Visiting  Cards,  Note  Books, 
FOUNTAIN  Pens,  Fine  Papers  &  Envelopes 

OUR  GOODS  FOR  SALE  AT  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

TVT  A  TDT^^C   Samuel  Ward  G>» 

W  J\3\XJ  l3    57-63  Franklin  Stt  Bofton 


Pinkham  &  Smith  GompaDy 

opticians 

photographic 
8uppltc9 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
/  '  made  in  the  world.     We  have 

perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  its  wide  field  of 
vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyeglass 
Lens  made — and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
(if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
kind. 

288-290  Boilston  St.     13  1-2  Brmfleid  St. 
BOSTON 


Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty  of 
fine  Developing  and  Printing  f of  Amateurs 
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Dennison's 
PaSdC-partout 
Binding 

comes  in  shades  that  blend  or  con- 
trast perfectly  with  picture  tones. 

It  is  easily  applied,  very  strong 
and  inexpensive. 

All  stationers  sell  it. 

S)mnmiQM(mu|^^    So. 

26  Franklin  Street,  Boston 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

cATHLETIC 
UNIFORMS 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT- 
SON, have  the  best 
looking,  best  fitting, 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.     Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON     ^"^^i^^r^M^ 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
76  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


>S  r^f^r^*^  r^f^  ?j,*^  «»t>jt  «„M  r^*>f-  '*♦*?  r^*>^  r^t^ 


Hntiqucs . . . 


GENUINE  OLD  PIECES  of 
COLONIAL  FURNITURE 
RARE  OLD  CHINA,  PEW- 
TER,   ETC.      Ji    Jt     jt     jk 

Tourists  visiting  Boston  and 
vicinity  should  not  fail  to  visit 


XTbe  Enttque  Ibouse 


mcUCSlCV  1>tll9 


E.  M.   REED 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
*  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
in  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street 
ALBANY        -       N.  Y. 

^y Send  for  Bulletin  i8 
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THE  MAUGUS  PRINTING  GO. 

Printing  for  Particular  People 


Prompt  Delivery 


Reasonable  Prices 


Printers  of  the  College  News  and  Wellesley  Magazine 


L 


WELLESLEY  SQUARE 


Xameon  &  Ibubbarb 

HATTERS  and  FURRIERS 

FOR 

MEN  and  WOMEN 


00  TO  94  BEDFORD  ST.  (COR.  KINGSTON) 
173  WASHINGTON  ST. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


XIV 


ADVEMtS^MENTS 


TNT  KNICKtHBdCKtR 


SHOE 


if  rouK  Fcrr  troublk  vou  wncm  waupnq, 
WEAR  OUR  ^^riCX-ARCII**  SHOE. 


C.  V.  MMr  •  Ct.,  Ik.. 


««  »UT  STm  MITM. 


The 


ATHENIA 

Corset 


includes  all  that  is  best  in  French  and  American  design, 
is  made  a  little  different  from  —  a  little  better  than  —  the 
average,  in  every  detail  of  its  manufacture.  In  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these,  it  departs  radically  from  all 
precedents,  establishing  a  new  Artistic  Standard.  It  is 
distinctive  and  appeals  strongly  to  the  wearer  who  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  a  perfect  fitting  corset 

Sold  Only  At 


CHANDLERS 

CORSET  STORES 

12  &  14  WINTER  5T.  422  BOYLSTON  ST. 

BOSTON.  MA5S. 

Tel.  Oxford  917-3       Tal.  Back  Bay  3623-2 


I^.  P.  HOI^l,A.NJDBR  &  CO. 


Especially  Selected  for 
Young  Women's  Wear 


New  Spring  Qowns 
New  Coats  and  Wraps 
II  New  Waists 
New  nillinery 


French  and  Domestic  Underwear 
Q loves.  Hosiery,  Parasols 
Effective  and  exclusive  designs 
at  moderate  prices 


202  to  21G  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


The  Only  Place 

in   Boston 

where  you  can  get 

"Dorothy  Dodd" 

Shoes 

($3  to  $5  a  pair) 
is  at 

SHEPARD  NORWELL  COMPANY'S 

32  Temple  Place 


LADIES'  WAIST  DEPT. 

Second  Floor 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  extensive 
collection  of  Ladies'  Waists  now  on  view  in 
this  enlar sfed  department.  Waists  in  the 
latest  fashions  and  new  fabrics  from  $2.60 
to  $3().00.  We  mention  these  special  values: 

Ladies'  Waists^  made  from  an  extra  fine 
quality  Shantung  cloth,  with  Foulard  fin- 
ish, in  all  the  new  Spring  styles,  in  an 
assortment  of  colors.  Prices  $8.75,  $9.00 
$9.50  upward  to  $19.00 

Ladies'  Pongee  Tailored  Waists,  made  from 
natural  pongee,  with  pocket  on  side,  in 
assortment  of  colors  and  trimmings,  splen- 
did  value  at  $5.00 

Ladies'  Jap  Silk  Waists,  made  of  fine  qual- 
ity of  Japanese  silk  in  an  assortment  of 
colors  and  sizes.  These  Waists  are  made 
with  plain  tucked  tailored  effect,  and  are 
suitable  for  travelling.  Prices  $4.60  and 
$5.00 

C.  F.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

33  SUMMER  STREET        -        BOSTON 


JULES  ET  FREDERIC  QE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establisliment 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shell  Goods  Hair  Ornaments 

Marcel  Waving    Hair  Dyeing 
Shampooing         Manicuring 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


T  imrhpnilC  prepared    with    particular 
l.UlitUWUU5  attention    to   the   require- 
ments of  shoppers. 

Dinners  The  best  foods  of  the  Season 
lilUiivi^  Carefully  Served. 

Orchestra  from  5.30  to  7.30. 

r^tCrin?  Years  of  Catering  for  fashion- 
lAlik^illig  ^j^i^  occasions  ensures  menus 
of  taste  and  proper  service. 


McDONALD-WEBER  CO. 

156  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON 

Confections    Soda     Pastries     Favors 


Of  litirest  to  thi  Woni  Wbi  Hiii  That  Her 
Maid  ui  Har  NalKhbar  Ara  Waarlai  DUPLI- 
CATES af  Her  Sprl«  SaH 

The  Boilon  woman  wlio  wodd  be  faAirwiably 
dnaed  mnit  diooie  one  of  two  allenialivei. 

She  BiMt  either  pey  eitremely  high  pricet  to 
a  modirteor  tailor. 

Or  the  miMt  purchase  of  a  Unge  ttoie  which 
csnet  for  namplr,  neAlnt  suits — hut  carries 
so  many  of  these  soils  that  she  is  likely,  soon 
after  purchasing,  to  meet  her  neighhor  in  a  suit 
predsely  like  her  own. 

Not  only  that,  hot  in  a  week  or  two.  when 
this  particular  line  of  suits  has  been  marked 
down,  after  the  fashion  of  many  large  stores,  she 
is  more  than  likely  not  only  to  find  her  neigh- 
bor, hot  her  maid,  weariog  a  duplicate  of  her 


This  situation  is  eminendy  well  pronded  for 
by  the  0*G>nnor  Organization. 

tbe  f .  P.  O'Connor  eo. 

157  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


Tbe  Fisk  Teacbers'  Agencies 

EVEIEnt.nSKtU„Fn|ililm 

2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
405  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

618  Peyton  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

612  Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
2142  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

238  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Agency 
Manual  and  registration  form. 


OPPOSITB  B05TON  COMMON 

154  and  155  Tremont  Street 

Misses*  AND  SHALL  WOMEN'S 

NBW  SIRRING   SVITS 

Comprising  the  yery  newest  modes  in  the  finest  gmdes  of  Prunella,  Satin  Royal,  Grepe  Royal,  Coidere,  Tnssah, 
Voile,  and  Pongee  and  includes  New  French  Models  which  are  received  weekly  and  the  hifl^iest  dam  American 
reprodnctions.  These  suits  are  shown  m  plain  tailored  and  semi-trimmed  eifectB  m  tuvo-  and  three-piece  modek 
and  owing  to  the  careful  graduation  of  sizes  may  be  fitted  in  most  instancfs  without  alterations. 

Prices  $25.00  to  $100.00 


nuslin  Dresses  $10.00  to  $65.00 
Silk  «•  25.00  to    65.00 


Net  Dresses  $25.00  to  $50.00 
Linen    «•  16.50  to    29.50 


HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
\  6tFT  OF  THE  COLLi^E 

JUN   29  1926 


•^v  pjojuc^j 


^diML^u  777^.  />x<5- 


^ 


Xl^be 


XRIleUeele^  /llbaoasine 


Ool.  XVtt 


^a^,  1909 


Tlo.  8 


Leading  Articles  in 

^tx&  AdCtitslolan. 

For  June  are : 

The  Mttte  Schoob  for  Piuio  and  Violin  •!  the 

Vienna  Gxttenratoiy  Edwin  Hughes 

Woik  in  Community  Muiic  as  Eiemplified  in  the 
Litchfield  County  (Conn.)  Choral  Union  H. 

ArUmr  B.  WiUon 
The  Choral  Sociehr  of  the  Future  D.  A,  Qippinger 
Where  Shall  the  Young  MiMcian  Locate?  A  Sym- 

poMim.     Replies  by  IV.  L.  Blumenachein,  Emil 
Uebllng,  A.  L.  MancbesUr, 
W.  5.  B.  MaihewM,  Fran- 
ciM  L.  York. 
Musical  Annals  of  a  N.E.  Village  VI   /.  //.  GuUenon 
True  and  False  Simplicity  in  Music  II     £mej/  Walker 
The  MacDowell  Estate  and  Ito  Future  Use    E.  B,  Story 
A  Great  Modem  Symphony  D.  Q.  Mann 

Common  Senre  in  Harmony  Teaching  II    W,  A,  White 
On  Chaining  Piano  Methods  T.  P.  CurHer 

Special  Departments  for  Singers,  Oiganists,  Choirmas- 
ters, Violinists,  the  Children.  Answers  to  Queries; 
Musical  News,  etc. 

Twenty-four  pages  of  Music. 
Price  15  cti.  per  copy.  Subscription  price  $1.50  per  year 

Orders  may  be  seat  to  the  Wslleslcy  College 
Book  Store  or  direct  to  us. 


Oliver    Ditson   Company 

TeL.  Ox.  I860     150  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  Mm. 


10,000  Pairs  of  Patrician 
Spring  Boots 

and  Low  CutS 

ALWAYS  READY  FOR  YOUR  CHOOSING 

Equal  to  any  $5.00  Footwear  made  in  style 
and  fit 

Patrician  is  the  greatest  value  offered  in  footwear  today,  and  while  these  are 
regular  prices  for  Patrician,  they  are  NOT  the  USUAL  prices  for  this  high  grade 
of  footwear.     Mail  orders  filled. 

LOW  CUTS,    $3,  $3.50,  $4.00  BOOTS,    $3.50,  $4.00 

HENRY  SIEGEL  CO. 

WASHINGTON  AND  ESSEX  STREETS.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
FUR  STORAGE  VAULTS  ON  THE  PREMISES 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  neckbces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchanfi:e  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  colbr  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
bdies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazult, 
and  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  puils,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; k>rgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers,thermometers, compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES:  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE,:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices ,  chests  of  forks  and  spoons ,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping, and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  dec  jrations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services ,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS :  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  fo^  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shat^es,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY:  Breakfast,  dinner, and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes,  br  :>nzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT:  Correspondence 
Solicited,  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
Known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
190  9  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  715  pages, 
upon  application 
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Foantain  Pens — ^The  Wirt,  The  Waterman, 
The  Parker  and  the  Mercantile,  from  $1.00  to 
$10.     All  warranted  or  money  refunded. 

Stationery — The  Eaton,  Crane  8c  Pike  Co.. 
The  Samuel  Ward  and  other  flrst-class,  up-to- 
date  Writing  Papers. 

Pictures — Both  framed  and  unframed,  in 
Prints,  Platinums,  Etchinfirs,  Photographs  and 
Water-Colors  in  varied  sizes  and  prices. 

Picture  Framins: — Picture  Framing  and  Re- 
pairing promptly  and  neatly  done  at  reason- 
able prices. 

J.  E.  DeWITT 
Stationer  and  Picture  Dealer,     Xatick,   Mass. 

CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain   Peng   and    Engrraved    Cards,    can    be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  Go's. 

All  En^avin£  and  Stamping  Executed  in  our  building 
3   Somerset   St.,  near  Beacon  St. 

Twenty  per  cent,  discount  to  Wellesley  students 


SOROSIS 


For  collegre  ^rls  and  all  other  discrim- 
inating women.  The  new  toe  shapes 
are  striking^ly  attractive  and  exceedingrly 
comfortable. 


S0R05I5  SHOE  CO. 
176   Boylston  St.,  ttoston 


MOORE'S  *^t-  ■ymtt'€eaM 


THEPERFECTPEJi  FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

^JlpHEY  NEVER  LEAK.     They  are  filled  and  tested  at  the  factory  and  tliat  tame  ink  is 
V^  in  tKem  when  you  buy  them  at  the  store.     What  better  proof  could  there  be  that  Moore*0 
Fountain  Pens  never  Leak? 

You  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not  neceeaary  to  carry  Moore's  in  an  upright  position. 
When  the  cap  is  screwed  on  the  pen,  it  l»  as  tight  as  a  bottle.  Either  end  up  or  lying  fiat  it  cannot  leak. 
There's  no  joint  to  leak  ink  just  -where  the  fingers  hold  the  pen. 

As  easy  to  fill  as  a  bottle,  unscrew  the  cap  and  put  in  the  ink.  The  ink  fiows  evenly  and  freely* 
No  shaking  needed. 

The  only  fountain  p«n  that  will  write  with  all  kinds  of  ink 
up  to  coU  and  salver  including  copying  and  Hisgine  inks. 

Prices  are  $2  50-$3.50-$4.50-$5.50  according  to  Bize  oi  gold  pen.    Gold  band  pens  from  $3.50  to  $9.00. 

Moore's  Midget  non-leakable  3^  inches  AncDi  •     KI 

long.     The  smallest  fountain  pen  made;  just  ArlcRICAIN 

the  thing  for  ladies*  shopping  bag  or  for  the  FOUNTAIN     HEN     CO. 

lower  vest  pocket.     Prices,  $2.50  and  upward.  ADAHS.  CUSHINQ  &  FOSTER 

Atk  the  owner  of  a  Moore't  what  he  Selling  Agents 

thinks  «>f  it.  Boston,  flags. 
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ARAM 


(bbotodtapbs 


Next  to  Colonial  Theatre 


Studio  atiD  (portraits 

74  and  88  Boylston  Street 

Tel.  1 143-2  Oxf. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


AWARDED 

The  Goerz  Silver  Cup  at  the  National 
Convention  ot  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  1905 

Silver  Medal  by  P.  A.  of  N.  E.,  1906 

Aristo  Trophy  Silver  Cup,  1907 
by  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 


Do  You  Need  a  Photograph 
of  Highest  Artistic  Value 


^ 


To  introduce  my  work 
to  the  students  of  your 
college  1  am  making  the 
following  offer 


Two  high  grade  carbon  3lpia 
Hhoiojcraphs  in  frame-folders 
$1.00.     Regular  price  $3  UO 


This  price  for  the  Wellesley  College 
Students. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


We  endeavor  to  make  our  advertising  pages  of  special  interest  to  College  students. 
The  advertising  manager  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  concerning  the  firms 
advertising  in  the  Welleslev  Magazine. 

Mail  orders  will  be  given  prompt  and  careful  attention  by  our  advertisers. 
Please  mention  the  Wellenley  flagazlne 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  AND  GUIDE  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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ATHIil'TTTC  GOODS 

Wright  &  Ditson,  344  Washington  Street,  Boston 

ART  GOODS 

Charles  E.  Cobb,  346  Boylston  Street,  Boston       .... 
BOOKS 

DeWolfe  &  Fiske  Company,  20  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

CATKRKRS 

McDonald-Weber  Company,  156  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

C   M.  McKechnie  cS:  Company,  Natick      ..... 

OHOCOIiATK— COCOA 

Walter  Baker  &  Company,  Limited  .  . 

COXFECnONKHY,  OOLLFGK  ICKS,  ETC. 

Huyler's,  146  Tremont  Street,  414  Boylston  Street,  139  Summer  Street,  Boston  xi 

McDonald- Weber  Company,  156  Tremont  Sireet,  Boston  .  .  3rd  cover 

CORSETS 

Chandler  Corset  Stores,  12  and  14  Winter  St.,  422  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
DRUGGISTS 

J.  A.  Morgan  &  Company,  Wellesley  ..... 

N.  C.  Clement,  Wellesley  ...... 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

Moore's  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen         ..... 
Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen     .  .  .  . 

FURNITURE 

Morris  &  Butler,  97  Summer  Street,  Boston  .... 

The  Plimpton-Hervey  Company,  21  Washington  Street,  Boston 
PURS 

F^ward  Kakas  &  Sons,  364  Boylston  Street,   Boston 

Lamson  &  Hubbard,  94  Bedford  Street,  Boston 
HAIR  DRESSING 

Jules  et  Frederic  Cie,  380-382  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
JEWELLERS 

Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.         . 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  147  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

A.  Stowell  &  Company,  Inc.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston     . 

Tiffany  &  Company,  Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street,  New  York 
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BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


lilIXCHRON,  TFJiS»  ETC. 

Delft  Tea  Room,  429  Boylston  Street,  Boston        .... 

English  Tea  Room,  i6oBTremont  Street,  Boston 

McDonald-Weber  Company,  156  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

The  Wayside  Inn,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  .... 

MlliLINEKY 

Christie,  160  Tremont  Street,  Boston  .  .  .  . 

McFadden,  167  Tremont  Street,  Boston  ..... 

MUSIC 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

OPTICIANS 

Pinkham  &  Smith  Co.,  28S  Boylston  Street,  13^^  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

PAPER  SUPPLIES,  PASTE,  ETTG. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  26     Franklin  Street,  Boston 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Odin  Fritz,  304  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Aram  Studio,  74  &  88  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

PRINTING  AND  BOOKBINDING 

Maugus  Printing  Company,  Wellesley 

James  M.  Sullivan,  7  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

SCHOOLS 

Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick  .... 

SHOES 

Sorosis  Shoe  Company,  176  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

E.  W.  Burt  &  Co.,  40  West  Street,  Boston 

STATIOICERT 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Company,  5  Somerset  Street,  Boston 
J.  E.  DeWitt,  Natick  ..... 

H.  L.  Flagg,  Wellesley  ..... 
Samuel  Ward  Company,  57  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

TAILOR 

B.  Hurwitch  &  Bro.,  31  West  Street,  Boston 

TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Eastern  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc..  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston  . 

The  Fisk  Teachers*  Agencies,  2 a  Park  Street,  Boston 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Conrad  &  Company,  25-29  Winter  Street,   Boston    . 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Company,  202  to  216  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Company,  33  Summer  Street,  Boston 

F.  P.  O'Connor  Company,  157  Tremont  Street,  Boston  . 
E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  154,  155  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
A.  Shuman  &  Company,  Washington  &  Summer  Streets,  Boston 
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AD  VEETISEMENTS 
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1%^-N 


\)ilcleal 

IR)ia(:itain 


Endorsed  by 
the  Millions 

Now  tjsin^  them  Ihe  tuorfd  o  > .  ^^ 

h  is  the  perfect  pock/et  ncLt-Jsitv  tfcf 
tvtfy  **/rt€  fj}\*t  ahff  tfihikrr  *" 
Por  the  rapid  and  conttauoui 
tf^OMmiasioa  of  tit&vght  inttt 
wrhiagw  Ntver  mis^ea  a  ry\AtV  ^mX 
wiil  serve  for  a  hfetinn:— ^sk  ah^ 
own^T  0/  one  The  bcit  UL^ak-rs 
<^v«r^'whcre  &eJJ  thein. 


Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Co. 

has  just  issued  and  will 
send  free  upon  request 

A  NEW  CATALOQUE  OF 

eollege  $  School  Emblems 


which  contains  illustrations  and 
prices  of  a  very  large  assortment  of 
Class  and  College  Pins  (In  colors  to 
represent  enamel),  Fraternity  Em- 
blems, Se.ils,  Plaques,  Medals, 
Rings  and  many  novelties  in  the 
newest  stvles  —  suggestions  that 
should  be  seen  before  purchasing. 


1218-20-22     CHESTNUT     STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


£^stal3llstxecl      ISSS 


FURS 


EDWARD   KAKAS  &   SONS 

364   BOYLSTON   STREET 

Near  Arlington  Street 
Sfjeclal  X>lsootJ.nt:  t:o  JSt;t:iclent;s 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Established  1890 


Incorporated   1904 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  (Inc.) 

Mk»  E.  F.  FOSTER.  Manager 
Miss  T.  M.  HASTINGS.  Asst  Manager 

50  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TCL.  MAIN  776-2 

Special  offer  to  Welleslef  graduates.     Write  for  terms 


^ili}*4!y 


REMOVED  TO 

160  TREMONT  ST..  BOSTON 

Over  the  En(i:llsh  Tea  Room. 


Cbe  €ngli$b  tea  Room 

i6oB  TREMONT  STREET 
Opposite  Boylston  St.  Subway 

Cfte  Delft  tea  Room 

429  BOYLSTON  STREET 

(near  Berkeley  Street) 


Luncheon    .       .  11. (M)  to  3.(M) 

AFTERNOON  TEA  .  3.30  to  5.30 

Dinner  .  5.30  to  7.30 

Table  d'  Hote,  Fifty  Cents 
also  a  la  Carte 


OUR 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Departments 

Show  very  carefully  selected 
styles  in 

CoatSt  Suits  fe  Dresses 

For  SPRING  and  SUMMER 
1909 

and  we  also  offer  in  our   Ladies'  Specialty 
Department,  very  attractive  modes  in 

CORSETS 

MUSLIN  AND  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

AND  WAISTS 


A.  Shuman  &  Co. 


Shnnu  Corner 
Boston 


Third  Floor  ud 
Third  Floor  Annoi 


Shreve,Grump&LowCo. 

147  Tremont  Street 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

Dlamonils,  Gens,  Fine  Stationerj 
Card  Engraving  yf  ^  ^  ^ 


Programs  and  Invitations  both  Printed 
and  Engraved 


Class  Day  Programs  a  Specialty 


Class  Pins  Dssigned  and  Manufaotured  to  order 
Fine  Jewelry  Repairing 


Parasols  and  Umbrellas  Made  to  Order 
Recovered  and  Repaired 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  In  Wellesley.  Mass..  as  second-class  matter 
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The  Wellesley  Magazine  is  published  monthly,  from  October  to  June,  by  a  board  of  editors  chosen  from 
the  student  body. 

All  literary  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Emma  L.  Hawkridge.  Wellesley  College.  Wellesley.  Mass. 
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A  WEEK  IN  HERCEGOVINA  AND  BOSNIA 


m 


m 


|NLY  some  thirty  hours  from  Vienna,and  in  Sarajevo  we  were  in  the 
Mohammedan  E^t.  From  the  point  of  view  of  picturesqueness 
our  week  in  Hercegovina  and  Bosnia  was,  perhaps,  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  a  journey  that  had  been  full  of  unexpected  revelations 
of  the  picturesque.  We  had  started,  Euphemia  and  I,  to  study 
emigration  from  the  Slavic  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary.  At  the  outset  I  had 
warned  her  that  this  was  a  journey  for  business  not  for  pleasure,  and  lo,  no 
pleasure  journey  that  I  had  ever  taken  compared  with  this  for  pure  joy  of 
travel.  It  led  us  through  parts  of  Europe,  which,  while  not  distant,  are  com- 
paratively little  known  and  where  the  old  European  peasant  life  still  lingers, 
almost  unchanged  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Slovak  country  of  upper 
Hungary,  parts  of  Galicia,  the  Bukowina,  Carinthia,  the  entrancing  Adriatic 
coast  and  all  the  rest,  each  had  its  own  vivid  and  varying  interest,  but  here  we 
seemed  to  be  in  a  world  still  more  novel  and  far  away. 
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Up  to  1878  the  two  provinces,  Bosnia  and  Herc^ovina,  were  still  under 
Turkish  rule,  but  in  that  year  the  Congress  of  Berlin  gave  them  over  to 
Austria-Hungary  to  be  **  administered."  They  are  still,  however,  by  a  diplo- 
matic fiction *under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.*  The  actual  situation  is 
a  curious  blending  of  East  and  West.  One  notes  the  signs  of  active  progress; 
order  and  safety,  religious  tolerance,  business  activity,  handsome  school 
buildings,  railroads,  excellent  highways,  and  other  public  works,  postal  service 
and,  for  the  traveller  not  least  important,  good  hotels.  Yet  the  East  is  not 
less  present.  The  closely  veiled  figures  on  the  street,  the  thronged  and  sound- 
ing lanes  of  the  bazaar, the  muezzin  calling  to  prayer  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  heavens,  the  secluded  homes  with  their  bayed  and  latticed  windows, 
all  speak  of  the  Turk  and  the  Orient. 

But  this  is  anticipating.  We  had  been  down  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  far 
as  Montenegro,  the  strange  little  independent  principality  which  has  given 
Italy  her  queen.  Now  we  were  making  our  way  north  again,  on  the  newly 
built  railroad,  striking  across  first  Hercegovina,  then  Bosnia,  on  our  way 
back  to  Croatia.  Everywhere  along  this  Adriatic  shore,  the  imminent  back- 
ground of  the  scene  had  been  karst  or  limestone  desert,  even  if  the  immed- 
iate foreground  had  been  luxuriant.  At  some  places  among  the  mountains 
the  face  of  nature  was  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  a  pile  of  cracked  stone 
awaiting  a  road  mender  and  looked  indeed  much  like  such  a  pile  magnified  to 
mountain  size. 

The  radiance  of  the  country  as  our  train  struck  inland  from  Ragusa  was 
doubly  marked  in  consequence.  It  was  the  last  day  of  April  and  the  valleys  that 
opened  back  of  the  coast-range  of  mountains  were  green,  and  in  some  cases 
full  of  water.  At  one  place  the  train  ran  for  some  time  along  the  shores  of  a 
lake,  said  to  be  thirty  miles  long  and  a  hundred  feet  deep,  yet  in  a  month  or  so, 
to  be  dry.  All  this  water,  we  were  told,  would  be  then  drained  off  through 
the  underground  channels  that  pierce  this  porous  limestone  country,  leaving 
the  whole  basin  of  the  former  lake  ready  for  cultivation.  Through  jade-green 
water  we  could  see  in  shallower  parts,  the  patchwork  of  the  submei^ed  fields. 
When  the  time  of  harvest  comes  it  sometimes  has  to  be  done  in  haste  to 
secure  the  crops  before  the  mysterious  waters  return  from  their  source  and 
drown  the  land  once  more. 

The  day  happened  to  be  the  Greek  Easter  and  the  people  gathered  at  the 
railway  stations  displayed  quite  different  costumes  from  any  that  we  had  met. 

♦This  episcxie  of  travel  in  the  summer  of  1905  originally  printed  in  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Alumnae  Quarterly  of  October  1908,  was  written,  of  course,  before  the  recent  changes  in 
Turkey  and  the  still  more  recent  annexation  of  the  two  provinces  by  Austria-Hungary. 
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They  were  striking  even  to  those  already  a  little  blas^  with  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  Agram,  Ragusa  and  Cettinje.  The  men,  indeed,  wear  much  the  same 
dress  that  one  sees  in  some  places  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  which  there  strikes 
such  a  curiously  Oriental  note.  A  red  fez,  generally  without  any  tassel; 
two  or  three  short  Figaro  jackets,  one  over  the  other,  the  outer  one  often  red 
or  wine  colored,  sleeveless  and  heavily  trimmed  with  braiding;  under  all  a  white 
shirt,  often  wide  open  at  the  throat;  Turkish  trousers,  baggy  and  square  cut, 
coming  to  the  knees  only,  and  generally  of  a  dark  blue;  gaiters  or  socks  knit  in 
bright  colored  patterns  and  a  low  sandal-like  shoe,  called  opanka — roughly 
this  is  the  dress  which  holds  among  the  men  through  a  wide  region. 

The  women's  dress  varies  more  from  place.  Here  at  these  Bosnian  way- 
stations  it  was  strange  enough.  On  the  forehead  under  the  shadow  of  white 
kerchiefs,  many  women  wore  large  silver  pendants,  round  or  diamond  shaped. 
Others  had  great  silver  belt  buckles  of  two  embossed  pear-shaped  pieces  show- 
ing below  embroidered  jackets.  In  some  places,  however,  the  upper  garment 
was  a  long-skirted  white  linen  coat,  which  on  this  day,  probably  because  it  was 
muddy,  was  generally  worn  with  the  lower  comers  tucked  up  under  the  belt, 
revealing  a  pair  of  straight  white  trousers  ending  in  a  sharp  level  line  about 
midway  below  the  knee.  Over  these  trousers  some  wore  an  apron,  dark  and 
very  narrow,  which  dangled  like  a  tail  against  the  trousered  legs.  Below  the 
trousers  were  stiff  black  gaiters  wound  like  bandages  about  the  ankles,  and  for 
footgear,  the  usual  opankas  with  peaked  upturned  toes.  The  costume  seemed 
infinitely  less  feminine  than  the  full  loose  trousers  of  the  Turkish  woman, 
which  are  capable  of  taking  such  graceful  and  flower-like  lines.  In  strange 
contrast  with  what  was,  to  my  eyes,  the  harsh  masculinity  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  dress  were  the  grave  matronly  faces  of  the  wearers,  most  womanly  under 
smoothly  parted  hair,  and  lined  with  the  experiences  of  hard  and  simple  lives. 

At  one  station  a  bridal  party  of  peasants  boarded  the  train,  seen  off  by  a 
jolly  company  of  groomsmen  and  friends.  For  a  long  time  afterward  we 
were  accompanied  by  curious  dragging  melodies,  sung  by  one  of  the  brides- 
maids— or  was  it  the  bride  herself  ?  She  put  her  head  out  of  the  window* 
elaborate  headgear  and  all,  and  with  amazing  resolution  shouted  her  song 
against  the  din  of  the  train,  in  the  roar  of  narrow  cuttings  as  well  as  in  the 
open,  for  mile  after  mile.  Perhaps  the  smile  of  admiration  on  a  brown 
face  under  a  red  fez,  sticking  out  of  the  window  behind  her,  helped  sus- 
tain her.  Finally  the  party  reached  their  destination  and  were  welcomed  by 
another  hilarious  group  of  waiting  friends. 

Not  long  after  we  reached  Mostar,  the  chief  town  of  Hercegovina.  It 
wasjlate  and  we  were  glad  to  go  to  bed.  In  a  garden  below  us  a  fountain 
plashed  and  in  my  bead  kept  running  Heine's  line^; 
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"  Taglich  ging  die  wundersch6ne 

Sultanstochter  auf  und  nieder 

Um   die   Abendzeit   am   Springbrunn 

Wo  die  weissen  Wasser  platschern."  ^ 

We  woke  next  day  eager  to  be  up  and  seeing.  As  is  always  the  case 
every  crumb  of  information  that  we  had  gathered  about  the  history  of  the 
country  added  to  our  interest  in  what  it  had  to  show  us.  And  as  some  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  indispensable  to  any  undertsanding  I  will  share  my  small  store. 

This  history  is  a  curious  and  tragic  one,  full  of  fierce  and  romantic  epi- 
sodes. In  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  the  sway  of  Rome  was  broken  by  Gothic 
invasions.  Early  in  the  seventh  century  came  certain  South  Slav  peoples,  the 
Serbo-Croatians,  to  give  the  country  its  permanent  character  as  to  both  popu- 
lation and  speech.  Before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  whole  country  was 
Christianized.  The^period  that  intervened  before  the  Turkish  conquest  in 
1463  was  varied  and  stormy  in  both  provinces.  There  was  no  political  sta- 
bility. Elective  princes,  sometimes  called  bans,  sometimes  kings  struggled 
for  power  and  united  now  more  now  less  of  territory  under  one  rule.  At  times 
they  were  themselves  feudatories  of  Hungary,  again  they  stood  as  independent 
princes.  The  name  Hercegovina  is  from  a  Slavonized  form  of  the  German 
Herzog,  and  might  be  translated  principality. 

A  considerable  element  of  the  population  seems  to  have  received  the  Turks 
when  they  came,  without  great  reluctance,  if  not  with  relief.  The  explanation 
of  this  attitude  seems  to  be  found  in  the  religious  situation  of  the  Bosnians. 
The  Manichaean  heresy  of  the  Bogomils,  spreading  westward  from  Bulgaria, 
had  appeared  during  the  period  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  in 
the  most  distant  countries,  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England.  Its  ad- 
herents were  called  by  different  names  in  different  times  and  places — Cathari, 
Patarenes,  Bougres  (Bulgarians),  Albigenses.  Bosnia,  so  close  to  Bulgaria, 
both  in  situation  and  in  race  and  speech,  was  strongly  affected  by  the  heresy 
and  was  in  consequence  ravaged  by  the  most  frightful  persecutions  by  the 
Roman  Church.  The  invading  Mohammedans,  with  their  promise  of 
toleration,  seemed,  therfore,  to  offer  to  the  heretics  a  way  of  escape  from 
Christian  bigotry.  Possibly,  too,  the  character  of  the  Bogomil  belief,  their 
inclination  to  a  unitarian  conception  of  the  Godhead  and  their  opposition  to 
the  use  of  images,  made  the  Mohammedan  faith  seem  less  alien  to  them  than 
to  other  Christians.  In  any  case  not  only  did  Bosnia  become  subject  to  the 
Turks,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  population  went  over  to  their  faith, 
so  that  the  province  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  country  Slavic  in  blood  and 
speech,  feudal  and  European  in  constitution  and  culture,  and  Mohammedan 
in  its  dominant  faith. 
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The  political  results  were  a  twofold  oppression,  the  misrule  of  the 
feudal  overlord  at  his  worst  being  united  to  the  abuses  characteristic  of  Os- 
manli  tax-gathering  and  general  official  corruption.  These  wrongs  and  the 
consequent  disorders  filled  the  following  centuries,  until  finally  the  outbreak 
of  1875  forced  the  hand  of  Europe  and  obliged  the  Great  Powers  to  inaugu- 
rate the  change  always  referred  to  as  **  The  Occupation."  To  the  chagrin 
of  Austria,  the  new  regime,  instead  of  being  welcomed,was  opposed  in  arms  by 
the  population  (or  by  elements  in  it)  encouraged  it  may  be  by  Servian  in- 
fluences, so  that  it  was  only  after  a  pretty  sharp  campaign  that  the  new 
order  was  established. 

At  present,  of  the  million  and  a  half  of  population  in  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina,  the  Mohammedans  are  a  little  over  one-third.  Among  the  two- 
thirds  who  are  Christians,  the  Greek-Orthodox  are  almost  twice  as  many  as  the 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews,  refugees  hither  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  an  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  group,  marked  by  an  antique  costume  of  their  own. 

The  day  that  we  spent  in  Mostar  was  Easter  Monday  among  the  Greek- 
Orthodox,  and  we  started  out  in  the  morning  to  find  the  Servian  cathedral, 
drawn  by  the  ringing  of  its  bells — bells  so  often  a  cause  of  strife  in  Balkan 
countries,  symbolizing  as  they  do  to  the  Turk  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
unfaith.  The  Cathedral  is  finely  situated  on  a  height  above  the  main  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  rites  within  with  the  strange  ceremonial  and  the  striking 
dress  of  the  Greek  clergy  were  interesting  and  impressive.  But  we  were  glad 
to  come  out  and  enjoy  the  view  over  the  town  below  us.  To  the  north  the 
beautiful  Narenta,  jewel-green  and  arrow-swift,  flows  through  its  midst. 
We  could  count  the  slender  needles  of  sixteen  minarets,  many  of  them  with  a 
dome  or  two  beside  them,  but  this  accounted  for  only  one-half  of  the  mosques 
in  the  city. 

Descending  through  steep  and  narrow  streets  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  some  of  the  people  at  close  range.  Indescribably  quaint  was  the  effect  of 
the  dress  of  many  of  the  women  who  wore  ordinary  ready-made  shirt  waists 
with  skirts  which  seemed  to  begin  like  our  own,  only  to  suddenly  gather  in  at 
the  ankles  and  turn  into  Turkish  trousers.  Little  boys  were  dressed  in  clothes 
like  a  child's  night-drawers,  or  a  Kate  Greenaway  costume,  a  single  garment 
buttoned  up  the  back  and  reaching  to  the  ankle.  Some  women  were  in  full 
Turkish  dress,  heavily  veiled,  with  a  masque  of  black  and  gilt  horse-hair  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  and  a  white  veil  below.  Among  bareheaded  girls 
and  women  of  the  lower  class  I  noticed  the  most  amazing  copper  colored  hair, 
literally  glinting  like  polished  wire  in  the  sun.     I  was  surprised  at  this  among 
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a  generally  dark  haired  people,  but  learned  afterwards  that  the  effect  was 
artificially  produced. 

Our  walk  gave  us  many  pleasant  glimpses  of  courtyards,  verandas,  wooden 
window  screens,  curiously  patterned  and  colored  ;  it  took  us  past  closed  and 
forbidding  doorways  adorned  with  much-worn  carving  on  thq  unstained  wood, 
or  with  rude  iron  handle-rings  dangling  from  ornamentally  perforated  disks. 
Once  we  made  friends  with  a  poor  woman,  through  the  freemasonry  of  smiles 
and  nods  eked  out  with  a  few  broken  phrases  of  Serbo-Croatian,  and  she  showed 
us  her  house.  A  rickety  outside  staircase  led  us  from  the  courtyard  to  her 
rooms,  which  were  very  bare  and  unexpectedly  clean,  whitewashed  and  ex- 
tremely tidy.  Square  kerosene  tins  and  a  portable  stove  were  evidently  of 
the  West;  while  the  East  was  suggested  by  the  low  table  hung  up  on  the 
wall,  tiny  coffee  cups,  and   the  girls  squatting  on  the  floor  as  we  came  in. 

Soon  we  passed  a  mosque,  the  first  we  had  been  near,  and  as  we  lingered 
a  little  a  party  of  half -grown  lads  offered  to  show  it  to  us.  To  judge  by  the 
way  they  nosed  about  for  the  key,  which  they  found  at  last  hidden  on  an  over- 
head rafter  of  the  deep  porch,  they  were  hardly  its  rightful  guardians.  The 
interior  was  Oriental  in  every  line,  in  every  color  and  detail,  in  the  clean 
worn  rugs  which  covered  the  whole  floor,  the  painted  pendant  carving, 
like  colored  stalactites,  over  the  niche  which  indicates  the  direction  of  pray- 
er, and  the  crude  frescoes  representing  the  fruits  of  Paradise — figs,  dates, 
cherries,  oranges,  lemons  and  grapes  —  upon  the  walls. 

By  the  time  that  we  reached  the  beautiful  bridge  over  the  river,  the  sun 
was  almost  intolerably  hot,  and  we  were  at  once  charmed  and  tantalized  by 
seeing,  far  above  the  sloping  hillside  on  which  stands  the  upper  town,  the 
gleaming  snowy  head  of  Mount  Porim.  Po  Rim,  that  is  the  mountain 
toward  Rome,  for  to  the  inland  Greek-Orthodox  Slavs  what  was  westward 
was  **  toward  Rome."  Rome  being  represented  to  their  minds  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  coast  land  of  Dalmatia. 

The  old  bridge  itself,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name  {Most  means 
bridge),  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Roman  work.  It  certainly  looks 
worthy  of  any  pontifex,  a  single  pointed  arch  nearly  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  rushing  green  water.  The  footway,  which  alone  it  carries,  is  itself  quite 
steeply  curved.  Here  again  was  a  tantalizing  charm  to  the  hot  and  thirsty; 
by  our  side  a  delicious  gush  of  smaller  streams  was  falling  sharply  into  the 
river  just  beside  the  bridge,  keeping  the  garden  growth  through  which  it 
passed  fresh  and  sparking  with  the  constant  beads  of  spray. 

Once  more  we  found  a  point  of  human  contact  among  these  strangers. 
Two  peasants,  a  man  and  woman,  presumably  Christians,  greeted  us  as  they 
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passed.  Their  good  gray  Slav  eyes  in  their  sun-browned  faces  were  both 
friendly  and  intelligent.  We  conversed  with  signs  and  broken  words,  the 
woman  let  us  examine  the  carved  distaff  from  which  she  was  spinning  as 
she  walked,  and  both  were  quite  willing  to  be  photographed.  Some  people 
in  these  parts  showed,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  shrinking  from  being  looked 
at — to  say  nothing  of  having  their  pictures  taken — that  I  could  only  sup- 
pose that  they  feared  the  Evil  Eye. 

As  the  afternoon  cooled  a  little  we  started  to  drive  to  the  village  of  Blagaj, 
to  see  the  source  of  the  river  Buna — source  indeed  where  a  full-grown  river 
wells  up  in  a  cavern  under  an  enormous  cliff. 

Our  guide  to  the  cave  was  an  old  man  in  very  ragged  Turkish  dress, 
with  manners  gentle  and  almost  courtly.  Fortunately  we  could  talk  with 
him  freely,  for  he  had  learned  German,  though  not,  as  is  so  usual,  in  the  army. 
He  cautioned  us  to  carry  our  wraps  with  us  from  the  carriage,  suggested  put- 
ting them  on  as  soon  as  we  came  into  the  chilly  shade  of  the  rock,  and  took 
them  from  us  when  we  came  out  into  the  sun;  he  brought  us  little  cups  of 
Turkish  coffee  from  the  Mohammedan  cloister  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff;  he 
rolled  a  cigarette  and  on  our  invitation  smoked  it;  he  told  us  what  we  wanted 
to  know,  all  with  a  curious  friendly  detachment  of  manner  as  far  from  famil- 
iarity as  from  obsequiousness. 

The  cave  itself,  large  enough  to  row  into  when  the  water  is  a  little  lower 
than  when  we  were  there,  was  filled  with  the  eddying  swirling  river.  Wild 
pigeons,  with  the  barred  plumage  that  interested  Darwin,  were  flying  in  and 
out  of  holes  in  the  face  of  the  rock;  one  lighted  on  a  stone  just  inside  the  cave 
mouth  and  drank  and  lifted  its  head  and  drank  again.  Swallows  darted 
back  and  forth  glinting  a  most  brilliant  and  lovely  blue  in  the  sunlight. 

Above,  on  the  top  of  the  cliflF  stand  the  ruins  of  a  ducal  castle,  Stjepangrad, 
the  subject  of  much  tradition,  more  or  less  historical.  An  opening  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff  is  said  to  be  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  underground  passages,  though  it 
looks  an  inconvenient  place  at  which  to  emerge. 

One  story,  which  connects  castle,  cave  and  cloister,  shows  a  very  curious 
blending,  in  the  folk  mind,  of  classic  and  Eastern  elements.  Below,  in  the 
cave,  once  dwelt  a  dragon,  it  relates,  who  in  thoroughly  conventional  fashion, 
required  the  sacrifice  of  a  maiden  each  year.  Once  the  lot  fell  on  Milica,  the 
daughter  of  the  duke,  and  she  was  chained  against  the  rock,  a  Slavic  An- 
dromeda. But  here  the  story  diverges — the  blonde  Sari  Saltik,  a  young  der- 
vish from  Syria,  appeared  at  the  right  moment  and  slew  the  dragon  with  his 
mace,  though  the  writhings  of  the  beast  knocked  great  pieces  out  of  the  cliff. 
The  happy  father  gave  his  daughter  to  her  deliverer  and  built  for  him,  more- 
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over,  a  Mohammedan  cloister  on  the  rock  shelf  below  the  cliff,  and  made  him 
its  head,  and  here  he  lived,  and  died  a  saint. 

The  cloister  has  been  recently  much  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock,  but 
is  still  inhabited  by  one  or  two  Mohammedan  recluses.  It  is,  moreover, 
sanctified  by  the  tomb  of  Sari  Saltik  himself,  which  is  visited  by  pious  pilgrims. 
Our  guide,  though  a  Christian,  showed  it  to  us  with  obvious  reverence.  We 
saw,  too,  the  mace  with  which  the  dragon  was  killed,  hanging  upon  the  wall 
by  the  tomb,  an  antique  and  murderous  looking  weapon.  On  the  floor 
close  by  stands  an  earthenware  jug,  which  is  nightly  filled  with  water  for 
the  saint's  ablutions.  That  he  uses  it  is  shown  by  the  jug's  being  empty 
each  morning  and  the  earth  wet  beneath,  but  this  we  did  not  see  for 
ourselves. 

Meditating  on  the  possibilities  of  refined  and  satisfying  living  inside  ragged 
clothes,  we  followed  the  tatters  of  our  guide  to  see  an  old  fulling  mill  of  the  most 
primitive  construction.  As  in  Solomon's  temple,  there  were  no  nails;  every- 
thing was  of  wood  and  kept,  in  place  by  clumsy  wedgings.  The  home-made 
woolen  of  the  neighborhood  is  here  washed,  shrunk  and  half-felted  by  being 
pounded,  in  the  running  stream,  under  two  great  trampling  blocks  of  wood, 
alternately  caught  up  and  dropped  by  a  cogged  wheel. 

On  our  return  drive  we  passed  for  the  second  time  by  vineyards, 
under  the  lee  of  the  snow-clad  mountain,  by  the  barracks  of  an  Austrian  de- 
tachment, by  neglected  Turkish  cemeteries,  where  the  graves  of  the  men 
were  marked  by  turbaned  headstones  like  toadstools,  and  past  a  Gipsy 
encampment.  The  small  dingy  tents  were  made  of  a  single  strip  of  dark  cloth 
drawn  over  a  ridge  pole,  with  no  sides  of  any  sort.  The  children  ran  after  us 
begging,  some  of  the  younger  ones  with  perfectly  naked  little  brown  bodies. 

From  Mostar  to  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  a  journey  of  some 
eight  hours  by  train,  ^  beautiful  ride  up  slopes  finely  wooded,  largely 
with  beech.  The  cogged  engine  picks  its  way  along  narrow  gauge  tracks  to 
the  top  of  the  Ivan  Planina,  the  watershed  between  the,  Adriatic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Perched  here  and  there  are  wooden  houses,  with  steep  shingle 
roofs  and  clustering  outbuildings,  including  a  little  house  on  runners  for  the 
dog.  This  can  be  dragged  to  wherever  on  the  hillside  his  services,  (I  suppose  as 
shepherd)  are  needed. 

Sarajevo,  with  a  population  of  some  forty  thousand,  impresses  one  as  a 
considerable  city.  As  we  approached  it  we  passed  pretty  scattered  villas  to 
which  Turkish  ladies  go  to  spend  the  summer  season  at  some  fashionable 
hot  springs.  The  city  itself  is  most  modern  and  European  in  its  Austrian 
quarters,  most  Eastern  for  the  rest.     The  chief  sight  is  the  great  Casija  or 
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bazaar,  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  lined  with  booths  which  are  at  the  same  time 
workshops  and  retail  stores.  For  the  most  part  each  lane  is  devoted  to  its 
own  specialty — here  shoemakers,  here  tailors,  here  coppersmiths,  here  dealers 
in  stuffs,  in  grain  or  in  vegetables.  The  merchants  for  the  most  part  do  not  offer 
their  wares,  but  show  them  courteously  on  request  and  appear  to  have  no  fixed 
prices.  Here  and  there  one  sees  a  veiled  lady  shopping,  or  a  seller  of 
drinks  bearing  aloft  a  clinking,  glinting  brass  vessel,  shaped  like  a  pagoda. 
Constantly  on  the  streets  one  meets  little  lads  in  heelless  slippers  carrying 
on  a  tray  a  coffee  service  consisting  of  a  cup  like  an  egg-cup  and  a  little 
long-handled  dipper-shaped  brass  pot. 

We  arrived  at  the  great  mosque  as  afternoon  prayers  were  being  called. 
The  wide  courtyard  about  the  building  has  two  main  adornments,  a  noble  old 
linden  (a  linden  is  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Slavs)  and  a  fountain  for  religious 
ablutions.  These  seem  to  have  three  objects — refreshment,  cleanliness  and 
devotion.  Men  come  up  and  wash  their  hot,  tired  feet;  they  rinse  out  their 
shoes;  they  roll  back  their  wide  hanging  shirt-sleeves,  edged  with  a  little 
coarse  embroidery,  and  bathe  their  arms  to  the  shoulders  ;  they  take  off 
their  turbans  and  rub  wet  hands  over  their  shaved  heads  and  the  napes  of 
their  necks.  They  rinse  their  mouths  and  proceed  to  a  vigorous  process  of 
washing  their    nostrils,  snuffing  up  water  from  their  palms. 

Thus  purified  they  step  up  onto  the  wide  porch  of  the  mosque,  leaving 
their  slippers  below,  and  proceed  to  their  prayers,  standing  outside  the  building 
facing  it.  I  will  not  try  to  add  another  description  of  Mohammedan  prayer, 
for  Burton,  in  his  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  others  have  given 
classic  accounts.  As  we  saw  it,  devout  and  reverent  attention  seemed  ex- 
pressed in  every  one  of  the  rhythmical  movements.  The  often  repeated 
prostrations,  bendings  and  motions  with  the  hands,  did  not  look  like  the  me- 
chanical repetition  of  a  rite.  The  whole  seemed  to  take  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  was  gone  through  in  the  measured  and  deliberate  tempo  which  struck 
us  here  in  the  everyday  life  also. 

That  evening  happened  to  be  the  one  time  in  the  week  in  which  the  so- 
called  dancing  dervishes  perform  their  devotions.  Accordingly  we  set  out,  a 
little  body  of  guests  from  the  hotel,  following  the  swaying  lantern  of  our 
guide  through  rough  steep  streets  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter.  It  was  with 
a  pleasant  shock  of  surprise  that  we  overhead  two  of  our  companions  talking 
English,  the  first  time  for  a  long  while  that  we  had  heard  anyone  else  speak 
our  own  language.  Inevitably  we  fraternized  with  a  very  pleasant  globe- 
trotting English  couple,  brother  and  sister. 

Our  guide  had  warned  us  with  great  seriousness  that  we  must  be  as  nearly 
noiseless  as  possible,  and  obey  his  directions  implicitly,  and  it  was  in  hushed 
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silence  and  with  a  sense  of  unpleasant  possibilities  of  outraged  fanaticism  that 
we  made  our  way  through  a  courtyard  to  a  squeaking  wooden  gallery  over- 
looking the  interior  of  what  I  suppose  was  a  mosque,  but,  if  so,  a  very  rough 
and  unadorned  one.  A  wooden  lattice  screened  off  part  of  the  gallery  for  Mo- 
hammedan women.  In  the  dimly  lighted  room  below  a  mullah  in  a  high  cap 
was  praying  before  the  wall,  and  leading  the  devotions  of  a  number  of  men  and 
boys  in  the  usual  fez  and  Turkish  trousers.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  un- 
shorn sheepskins,  cut  to  a  point  at  one  end,  to  serve  as  prayer  rugs.  As  the 
evening  progressed  more  men  and  boys  kept  coming  in  till  something  like  fifty 
were  present;  some  of  them  quite  small  boys.  The  rugs  were  dragged  back 
and  spread  in  a  rough  circle  and  the  devotees  squatted  in  a  close  ring.  The 
exercises  seemed  to  consist  essentially  in  the  repetition  of  a  verse  or  phrase, 
first  chanted  by  the  mullah,  then  taken  up  by  the  circle  also,  and  shouted  louder 
and  faster,  louder  and  faster,  accompanied  each  time  by  some  special  sort  of 
swaying  movement.  The  most  violent  involved  a  swinging  and  tossing  of  the 
head,  which  in  some  cases  was  carried  so  far  as  to  become  evidently  spasmodic 
arid  beyond  control.  The  mullah,  however,  always  paused  when  the  excite- 
ment seemed  to  be  reaching  this  point,  and  inaugurated,  first  a  pause,  then  a 
new  versicle  and  new  motion.  After  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  he  made  a 
rather  sudden  end  of  it,  and  the  whole  company  quietly  passed  out.  We 
were  told  that  there  is  much  greater  excitement  on  these  occasions  in  winter.    < 

Another  very  interesting  glimpse  of  Mohammedan  life  came  through  a 
chance  made  acquaintance,  a  Croatian  lady  who  taught  in  a  school  for  Mo- 
hammedan girls.  She  kindly  invited  us  to  go  with  her  to  make  a  call  on  some 
Mohammedan  friends.  This  meant  a  visit  to  a  harem,  but  not  the  harem  of 
one's  preconceived  ideas.  The  curious  and  interesting  fact  is  that  the  Bosnian 
Slavs  in  becoming  Mohammedans  still  remained  loyal  to  their  racial  mor- 
ality, and  to  the  sense  of  a  moral  obligation  to  monogamy.  To  take  more 
than  one  wife,  while  legally  permitted,  is  practically  unknown  among  them, 
and  would  create  a  great  scandal.  The  harem  is  simply  the  women's  part  of 
the  house,  where  they  enjoy  a  privacy  which  probably  tempts  to  greater 
dishabille,  which  in  turn  heightens  the  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  mascu- 
line approach. 

The  old  lady,  our  hostess,  was  decidedly  grande  dame  in  spite  of  a  certain 
shabbiness  of  aspect  as  she  squatted  on  her  heels  and  smoked.  Her  pretty 
young  daughter-in-law,  in  all  her  finery,  brought  us  Turkish  refreshments  and 
showed  us  her  heavy  forehead  adornment  of  gold  coins,  which  was  her  dowry, 
or  part  of  it.  It  always  made  her  head  ache  to  wear  it,  but  it  could  not  be 
avoided  on  state  occasions,  if  only  to  show  that  the  coins  are  untouched.    Our 
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visit,  which  seemed  to  have  a  background  of  curious  and  amused  maids  and 
children,  was  perhaps  as  interesting  an  experience  to  our  hostesses  as  to  our- 
selves, but  as  a  purely  social  occasion  even  our  kind  introducer  and  interpret- 
er could  not  prevent  its  being  somewhat  meagre  and  embarrassing.  I  think 
that  we  were  all  glad  to  have  seen  one  another  and  relieved  to  part. 

I  could  not  help  speculating  on  the  curious  contrast  in  the  color  scale 
affected  by  Christian  and  Mohammedan  Slavs.  Where  the  former  delight 
in  robust  though  skillfully  combined  reds,  whites,  blues,  greens  and  blacks, 
with  a  rarer  use  of  orange  and  yellow,  all  very  pure  and  bright,  these  trousered 
and  slippered  ladies  make  much  use  of  turquoise  blues,  purple  pinks,  emerald 
greens  and  such  tints.  Does  the  difference  go  back  to  industrial  grounds — 
home-dyed  stuffs  versus  manufactured?  Is  it  a  question  of  imitation,  through 
fashion,  of  a  different  racial  taste,  that  of  the  Turks?  Or  has  it,conceivably, 
some  psychological  relation  to  the  contrast  between  days  of  out-of-door  labor 
and  open  sun,  and  stifled,  artificial  lounging  life  indoors? 

The  next  stage  of  our  trip,  the  journey  to  Jajce,  was  a  series  of  idylls  of 
shepherd  life.  Spring  showers  drawing  a  bright  wet  veil  between  us  and  the 
hillsides  only  made  the  pictures  more  lovely.  Once  it  was  a  little  child  taking 
shelter  from  the  rain  under  the  skirts  of  her  mother's  long  white  woolen  coat. 
By  a  brook,  in  an  interval  of  sunshine  a  shepherd  boy  was  playing  on  double 
pan-pipes,  here  called  Svirale.  In  a  field  a  group  of  boys  were  playing  a 
game,  and  in  a  stony  upland  pasture  a  lad  had  left  his  pigs  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  was  fraternizing  with  some  shepherds. 

At  Jajce  we  were  at  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  Bosnia,  both 
for  history  and  beauty  of  site.  The  steep  hill  is  crowned  with  a  fortress,  which 
once  stretched  encompassing  arms  down  and  around  the  town,  their  oval 
shape  giving  it  its  name,  which  means  little  egg.  The  glory  of  the  place, 
however,  is  a  waterfall  of  perfect  beauty.  The  Pliva  drops  a  hundred  feet  into 
the  river  Vrbas  in  the  most  exquisite  cataract  imaginable.  Niagara  is  more 
sublime,  but  this  is  the  most  lovely  fall  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  country. 

Stories  of  the  sieges  that  the  citadel  has  sustained  (and  much  other  curi- 
ous, informing  and  entertaining  matter)  may  be  found  in  Evans's  **  Through 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  on  Foot  during  the  Insurrection,  August  and  Septem- 
ber 1875."  One  story  is  that  an  army  of  besieging  Turks  having  failed  to 
take  the  place  by  force,  resorted  to  stratagem  and  made  a  feint  of  withdrawing. 
But  the  general  in  the  fortress  was  an  old  fox  himself,  and  learned  through 
informants  of  siege  ladders  being  prepared ;  so  he  laid  a  trap  of  his  own.  It 
was  a  feast  day,  and  he  directed  that  the  girls  of  the  village  should  observe  it 
in  the  usual  way,  dancing  the  kolo  or  wheel  dance  of  the  Croatians  at  sunrise  in 
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the  king's  meadows  outside  the  walls.  The  Turks  heard  the  shrill  songs  of 
the  girls,  and  forgetting  everything  else,  rushed  on  their  prey,  only  to  fall  into 
an  ambush  prepared  for  them,  and  perish  almost  to  a  man. 

In  Jajce  we  had  another  glimpse  of  an  interior — brief  and  unexpected. 
We  had  been  coquetting  with  a  group  of  half -grown  girls;  we  wanted  to  photo- 
graph them;  they  wanted^^and  did  not  want  to  be  photographed.  Irresistible 
curiosity  would  draw  them  forward  to  see  the  strange  apparatus  which  the  little 
boys  were  so  eagerly  examining,  then  there  would  be  a  hurried  retreat,  with 
much  giggling  and  jostling,  behind  the  walls  of  the  deep  stone  archway  in 
which  they  had  been  framed  so  prettily — alas,  with  the  sun  behind  them. 

Some  of  these  girls  had  an  extreme  prettiness  of  a  markedly  Oriental 
type,  one  especially  was  like  a  tiger  lily  in  strange  tawny  brilliance  and  slender 
grace. 

It  seemed  that  this  little  comedy  had  been  watched  by  three  women  in  an 
upper  window,  two  matrons  and  a  girl,  and  they  unmistakably  invited  us  to 
come  in  and  take  the  girl's  picture.  Nothing  loath,  we  made  our  way  up  to  the 
room  where  we  found  them  seated  on  divans  and  eager  to  welcome  us.  On 
such  social  occasions  we  had  to  bring  out  all  the  few  things  that  we  were  able 
to  say  in  Croatian,  to  eke  out,  as  an  ill  prepared  hostess  has  to  set  forth  all 
that  she  has,  appropriate  or  not.  Generally  we  would  begin  by  remarking 
that  we  were  from  America,  a  statement  always  received  with  much  appre- 
ciation and  exclamations  as  to  the  distance.  The  next  step  on  their  part 
would  be  "My  brother  is  in  New  York,"  or  **I  have  a  son  in  Pittsburg,"  then 
very  commonly  came  inquiries  if  America  were  not  a  beautiful  land  and  as  to 
cost  and  means  of  getting  there.  But  in  this  case  interest  centered  not  on 
emigration,  but  on  the  question,  to  be  photographed  or  not  to  be  photographed. 
The  girl,  who  was  a  harem  beauty,  with  a  pretty  pink  and  white  indoors  com- 
plexion, and  narrow,  dark  eyes,  was  bashfully  willing;  one  of  the  older  women, 
aJDparently  herself  a  visitor,  urged  it;  the  mother,  if  she  was  the  mother,  was 
opposed,  and  so  finally  the  matter  was  dropped.  Content  with  our  little  call 
for  its  own  sake,  we  made  our  adieux,  attempting  the  phrase  which  we  under- 
stood to  be  the  Mohammedan  equivalent  of  the  usual  Croatian  5*  Bogotn 
(with  God).  Whether  our  Dor  Allah  (  I  write  phonetically  and  subject  to 
correction)  was  understood  or  not  I  was  not  sure. 

The  next  day  we  spent  driving  from  Jajce  to  Banjaluka,  and  this  was  the 
last  of  our  too  short  Bosnian  trip.  All  day  we  drove  through  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Vrbas.  The  river  itself  is  of  a  lovely  green,  cold  and  rapid,  with 
the  strange  ways  that  rivers  have  in  limestone  countries.  Sometimes  the 
volume  of  the  stream  narrows  suddenly,  part  presumably  flowing  off  through 
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an  underground  channel.  Again  great  springs  or  river  mouths  in  its  bed 
suddenly  swell  the  stream.  We  had  been  told  that  it  was  deadly  to  bathe 
in  it,  and  I,  for  one,  heard  this  with  complete  scepticism  till  we  stopped  for 
dinner  at  an  inn  where  a  voluble  landlord  told  us  that  a  young  English- 
man, a  crack  swimmer,  who  had  recently  insisted  against  all  advice  upon 
bathing  in  the  river,  had  been  taken  out  dead. 

Our  driver  was  a  Mohammedan,  turbaned  and  inaccessible,  for  we  had  no 
language  in  common.  The  day  was  that  in  which  the  Greek  Christians  were 
celebrating  one  of  the  most  important  festivals  of  the  year  among  the  South 
Slavs,  Saint  George's  day.  All  sorts  of  quaint  customs  and  observances  gather 
about  it  in  this  district;  for  instance,  we  were  told  that  the  girls  go  out  in  the 
early  dawn  to  gather  flowers  with  the  dew  still  undisturbed,  that  they  them- 
selves may  be  strong  and  healthy  throughout  the  year.  Strangely  enough  the 
Mohammedans  celebrate  the  day  as  well  as  the  Christians. 

^  iOur  imaginations  had  been  fired  by  Evans's  vivid  description  of  the  kolo 
dance,  but  by  an  unlucky  series  of  events  we  had  missed  it.  We  hoped  that 
on  this  day  we  might  be  more  fortunate,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  we  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  folk  dance,  though  we  saw  various  other  interesting 
Slavic  dances,  which  curiously  enough  never  seem  to  have  come  to  their  own 
in  the  recent  revivals  of  national  dancing. 

The*incidents  of  this  last  day  were,  indeed,  few,  though  we  were  much 
pleased  at  seeing  by  the  roadside  a  shepherd  girl  in  a  species  of  finery  that  we 
had  seen  in  museums  and  which  has  already  become  rare.  At  her  lonely  work, 
where  it  would  seem  that  no  one  was  likely  to  see  her,  she  was  decked  out 
with  a  sort  of  plastron  of  coins  covering  the  front  of  her  bodice. 

As  happy  nations  have  no  history,  so  our  long,  beautiful,  restful  drive 
leaves  little  to  record.  About  four  o'clock  we  drove  into  Banjaluka,  which 
showed  no  signs  of  the  feast  day  beyond  having  the  shops  closed,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  a  dull,  uninteresting  place.  The  next  day  found  us 
in  Croatia,  where  fresh  experiences  awaited  us,  but  that  is  another  story. 

EMILY  GREENE  BALCH. 
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GEORGE  GRAY  BARNARD:  AN  INTERPRETER 

OF  LIFE 

GO  by  that  statue  four  times  a  day  and  each  time  I  look  up,  I 
expect  to  see  the  man  bring  his  stone  ax  down." 

I  would  expect  that  a  sculptor  of  whom  such  comment  as  this 
is  possible  could  hardly  find  favor  in  our  modern  art  world.  Im- 
itation, we  say,  is  crude,  unworthy  of  the  creative  might  of  genius; 
let  us  have  beauty  in  its  place,  pure  beauty,  over-subtle  for  many  of  us,  it  may 
be,  yet  fascinating,  elusive,  never  wholly  satisfying.  Only  in  our  earliest 
school-days  did  we  marvel  at  the  old  Greek  story  of  the  painted  curtain 
and  the  grapes  so  real  that  they  deceived  even  the  birds.  Very  soon 
we  learned  to  scoff  at  such  achievements,  to  relegate  them  to  the  domain  of 
tricksters.  Then,  just  as  we  are  resting  in  the  hardly  acquired  security  of 
our  art  theories,  comes  Rodin,  confronting  us  with  such  daring  realism 
as  his  **Age  of  Bronze"  to  challenge  the  truth  of  our  classifications.  "A 
fraud  ! "  we  cry,  **a  statue  cast  from  life !"  and  by  lawsuits  and  newspaper 
editorials  and  all  our  paraphernalia  for  persecution  we  try  to  repudiate  the 
artist.  Yet,  presently,  despite  our  greatest  efforts,  we  find  ourselves  giving 
him  places  of  honor  in  our  art  galleries,  and  solemnly  comparing  him  to 
Michael  Angelo.  After  all,  imitation  need  not  be  so  contemptible  a  thing, 
— if  only  one  can  imitate,  not  a  curtain  or  a  basket  of  grapes,  but  the  body  of 
man.  For  the  body  of  man  holds  life;  and  life,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  that 
which  all  of  us  know  as  the  most  sacred  and  most  mysterious  reality. 

That  modern  Americans  should  find  it  hard  to  yield  themselves  unre* 
servedly  to  the  abstractions  and  intricacies  of  beauty  worship,  would  seem 
most  natural.  We  are  too  young  as  a  nation  to  have  gained  by  natural  pro- 
cesses the  polish  of  European  civilization.  Those  who  have  grafted  on  this 
culture  may  enjoy  it  as  an  acquired  grace,  but  the  rest  of  us  turning  aside 
with  relief  from  our  **  Nocturnes,"  our  impressionistic  landscapes,  and  our 
futile  attempts  to  make  Japanese  art  our  own,  can  sincerely  welcome  the 
young  sculptor  who  comes  to  us  from  the  great,  uncultured  West,  with  his 
few  words  of  simple  purpose,  **  I  want  to  make  marble  live." 

To  realize  keenly  that,  "  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West  "  even  in  America, 
one  has  only  to  compare  the  works  of  August  Saint  Gaudens  with  those  of 
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George  Gray  Barnard.  No  one  who  has  seen  both  the  Shaw  Monument  and 
the  "  Hewer  **  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  breadth  of  a  civilization 
which  can  produce  in  one  generation  a  work  of  such  dignity  and  gracious  beauty 
as  the  Saint  Gaudens,  and  one  of  such  powerful  energy  as  the  Barnard.  Theo- 
rists tell  us  that  an  artist  may  care  supremely  for  one  of  three  ideals, — for  the 
joy  of  the  master-workman  who  is  skilled  in  all  the  cunning  of  his  trade,  for 
the  love  of  an  abstract  beauty  of  design,  of  color  and  of  form,  or  for  subjective 
interest  which  strong  emotion  or  a  narrative  quality  gives  his  work.  The 
great  artist,  they  add,  must  be  a  master  of  technique  and  must  excel  along  one 
of  the  other  lines.  While  St.  Gaudens'  work  is  often  subjective  and  Barnard's 
statues  are  always  beautiful,  if  one  would  generalize,  St.  Gaudens*  can  be 
considered  the  sculptor  of  beauty  and  Barnard  the  sculptor  of  the  problems 
and  destinies  of  humanity. 

This  passionate  striving  to  penetrate  into  the  very  sources  of  the  life  of  man 
almost  overwhelms  one  at  first,  when  one  sees  an  exhibition  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
work.  The  sense  of  struggle  in  the  face  of  an  unsolvable  mystery  is  so 
strongly  presented  that  the  art  student  forgets  to  criticize  and  even  to  admire 
in  the  sudden  consciousness  of  his  own  humanity.  Barnard  has  tried  to  pic- 
ture for  us  vividly  and  forcefully  that  **  world  unclothed  "  about  which  Car- 
lyle's  Clothes-Philosopher  speculated;  and,  as  we  contemplate  these  statues 
I  of  his,  so  breathed  upon  with  life  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  tense  muscles  and 

'  soft  flesh  must  quiver  beneath  our  finger  tips,  and  yet  so  etherealized  that  they 

seem  hardly  more  than  personifications  of  mighty  thoughts,  for  us,  as  for  the 
mystic  Teufelsdrockh; — 

"  The  world  with  its  loud  trafficking  retires  into  the  distance;  and  through 
the  paper  hangings  and  stone  walls  and  thick-plied  teguments  of  Commerce 
and  Polity,  and  all  the  living  and  lifeless  integuments  (of  Society  and  a  Body) 
wherewith  your  existence  sits  surrounded, —  the  sight  reaches  forth  into  the 
void  Deep,  and  you  are  alone  with  the  Universe  and  silently  converse  with 
it  as  one  Mysterious  Presence  with  another." 

This  tendency  to  embody  the  great  facts  of  life  in  marble  makes  Barnard, 

— ^in  many  ways  a  realist, — less  of  a  portrait  sculptor  than  Saint  Gaudens. 

If  we  go  back  to  Donatello,  the  first  great  realist  in  the  sculpture  revival  of  the 

I  Renaissance,  we  find  that  with  his  love  for  all  the  curves  and  modulations  of 

I  the  body  and  for  accurate  detail  of  anatomy,  goes  a  careful  portraiture.     No 

'  name  of  Bible  hero  or  of  church  saint  deceives  us  as  we  look  at  his  statues. 

We  know  that  we  might  have  met  these  men  walking  along  the  streets  of 

Florence  or  of  Rome;  we  remember  them  by  the  shape  of  the  nose  or  the  bulge 

of  the  forehead;  we  can  even  trace  among  them  family  resemblances.     And  so 
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it  is  with  St.  Gaudens,  for  he  too  was  interested  in  men  and  women,  not  as 
types,  but  as  individuals.  To  look  at  his  low  relief  of  William  Dean  Howells 
or  of  Robert  Lx)uis  Stevenson  is  as  delightful  as  to  read  a  ps^e  from  their 
diaries.  How  interesting  to  see  how  he  dressed,  how  he  sat  at  his  work,  where 
he  read  by  his  library  table  of  an  evening!  This,  one  feels  instinctively  as  if  per- 
mitted a  glimpse  through  a  lighted  window  into  the  home  life  of  the  man. 
Barnard  gives  us  no  such  sense  of  intimacy.  His  marble  lives,  to  be  sure,  but 
lives  in  forms  as  grandly  typical  as  the  subjects  which  he  seeks  to  interpret- 
"  Solitude,"  "  Maidenhood."  "  The  Urn  of  Life,"  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"— 
there  is  no  room  here  for  the  individual,  for  all  is  merged  in  the  idea  as  a 
factor  in  the  great  truth  to  be  sought  behind  life. 

"  Is  not  all  this  too  symbolic?"  some  will  ask.  "We  cannot  understand 
what  it  means.  If  he  could  not  interpret  his  ideas  more  clearly,  he  should 
have  given  them  to  us  in  facts,  not  allegories."  Perhaps  this  is  true,  espe- 
cially in  the  **  Urn  of  Life,"  where  one  must  follow  the  details  with  the  artist's 
analysis  of  the  series  of  groups,  if  one  would  trace  the  thought  he  wishes  it  to 
express-  And  yet,  there  is  excuse  for  such  a  fault.  We  apprehend  so  much 
through  analogy,  metaphor  or  symbol  that  when  we  deal  with  life,  the  greatest 
of  things,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  our  symbols  carry  us  farther  than 
we  intend,  confuse  rather  than  explain  at  times. 

Akin  to  this  attitude  toward  the  individual  and  the  type  is  the  compar- 
ative ability  of  St.  Gaudens  and  of  Barnard  to  convey  story  interest  through 
their  art.  Just  as  surely  as  the  soldier  in  the  Shaw  Monument  is  the  portrait 
of  a  real  man,  so  surely  is  he  a  character  with  a  story  woven  about  him,  a 
tragic  story,  in  this  case,  calling  forth  the  artist's  tender  pity  and  admiration 
for  his  young  hero.  The  mind  is  baffled  with  a  sense  of  impotency  if  one 
tries  to  fit  Barnard's  sculptured  men  and  women  into  a  series  of  events. 
These  people  do  not  move  through  time;  they  are  as  little  subject  to  a  past 
and  present  as  are  the  eternal  truths  for  which  they  stand.  At  this  point  too, 
does  Barnard's  idealism  overwhelm  his  realism. 

With  an  innate  feeling  for  the  fitness  of  things, Barnard  refuses  to  compli- 
cate his  work  by  drapery.  Soft  lines  and  massive  folds  of  garments  are  beautiful, 
especially  if  in  contrast  with  the  curves  of  the  human  body.  True  enough, — 
but  Barnard  has  no  time  for  the  mere  beauty  which  delights  the  eye.  He  can 
leave  that  to  St.  Gaudens  who  carried  it  to  a  point  of  delicacy  which  would 
have  delighted  even  the  fastidious  Athenians,  for  whom  the  Caryatids  of  the 
Erectheun  and  the  friezes  of  the  Temple  of  Urbe  were  created.  For  himself, 
Barnard  has  a  message  for  the  world,  his  answer  to  the  "  Sphinx-riddle  of  the 
Universe,"  and  he  knows  that  for  the  interpreting  of  human  emotions  there  is 
no  medium  so  perfect  as  the  human  body. 
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It  is  hard  to  describe  one  of  Barnard's  statues  in  detail,  for  like  the  true 
sculptor,  he  has  used  his  medium  so  well  that  it  seems  the  only  form  for  the 
expression  of  his  thought.  The  constraining  power  of  love,  the  weight  of  sin, 
these  are  the  truths  which  we  realize  in  the  group  called  "  The  Prodigal  Son." 
The  youth  half  kneels  on  the  ground,  drooping  and  falling  in  his  father's  arms, 
his  head  bowed  in  an  utter  humiliation,  one  arm  flung  about  the  father  as  if 
for  support  and  comfort.  The  father  bends  low  over  him  and  lifts  him  with 
arms  that  caress  while  they  support.  The  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  com- 
position are  remarkably  forceful;  and  the  portrayal  of  shame  confronted  by 
tenderness  is  done  with  such  sympathy  and  power  that  one  feels  instinctively 
that  the  sculptor  must  have  gained  from  his  search  of  life  the  noble  ideals  of 
a  hardly- won  optimism. 

Barnard  takes  us  with  him  through  all  his  range  of  emotions,  and  yet, 
as  we  review  our  impressions  of  his  work,  we  are  surprised  to  recognize  that  it  is 
comparatively  narrow  in  range.  Two  sculptures  there  are,  of  frightful  vividness, 
the  horror  of  an  unspeakable  fear  in  one  of  the  studies  for  '*  Man  Struggling 
with  Chaos,"  and  the  sense  of  a  supremely  awful  calamity  in  the  scene  of  the 
crucified  Christ.  These,  and  a  few  compositions  of  a  light,  gay  sort  mark  the 
extreme  limits  of  his  emotional  gamut;  but  we  feel,  somehow,  that  in  them  we 
do  not  see  the  real  Barnard. 

The  great  problem  of  existence, — this  is  the  problem  upon  which  he 
works  continually,  approaching  it  from  many  sides,  treating  it  with  subtle 
variations,  always  leaving  it,  indistinct  in  the  pathos  of  the  incomprehensible. 
It  is  embodied  in  "  Youth,"  a  boy  on  his  knees  reaching  forward  with  out- 
flung  arms,  hands  stretched  yearningly  upward,  and  an  eager,  wistful  face 
that  seeks  but  has  no  vision  of  "  the  Gleam."  This  great  fact  of  **  desire  and 
mystery"  which  enwraps  mankind  confronts  us  again  in  the  two  **  Natures," 
where  man  battles  blindly  against  his  evil  nature,  not  knowing  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  a  colossal  thought  which  Barnard  has  embodied  for  us 
in  this  group, — the  record  of  the  great  battle  which  each  man  fights  against 
the  powers  of  darkness  within  him.  The  evil  is  uppermost  now,  but  it  is  not 
victory,  for  he  gropes  helplessly  and  staggers  at  the  feet  of  his  antagonist. 
Again  in  "Motherhood"  as  the  woman  clasps  her  child  and  with  her  free  arm 
feels  her  way  into  the  unknown,  we  hear  the  instant  query  for  an  answer  which 
only  the  Infinite  can  give.  Of  all  this  sculptured  world  of  Barnard's  the 
"Great  God  Pan"  alone  has  no  struggle,  no  question  for  life,  and  in  his  negative 
contentment  we  find  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  sculptor's  own  solution  to  hb 
problem.  Lazily  resting  his  shaggy  head  on  one  arm  while  he  pipes  upon  his 
flute,  he  lies  prostrate,  a  splendid,  soulless  animal.    And,  as  we  look  at  him, 
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we  remember  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  those  tense,  eager  figures  on 
the  "  Urn  of  Life."  In  his  own  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  of  this  monu- 
ment the  sculptor  tells  us  that  the  half  cutout'figure  in  the  background  is  "an 
angel  hewing  out  his  wing  from  the  solid  rock, — which  is  the  only  way  we  ever 
get  our  wings!"  Let  Pan  enjoy  his  careless  ease, — Barnard  would  have  us 
remember  that  he  can  never  fly  without  wings! 

It  is  encouraging  to  study  such  art  as  Barnard's  for  the  sanity  and  opti- 
mism of  it  inspire  us,  and  surely  the  touch  of  mysticism  throughout  it  cannot 
but  charm  the  most  prosaic  of  us.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from  realism,  it 
may  be,  even  from  the  inspired  realism  of  a  Rodin.  For,  however  much  Bar- 
nard may  suggest  Rodin  in  the  technique  of  light  treatment  and  of  bold 
composition,  in  thought,  the  two  men  take  different  paths, — Rodin,  earthly, 
nervous,  almost  morbid;  Barnard,  idealistic,  strong,  and  courageous.  From 
St.  Gaudens,  too,  Barnard  is  very  different.  He  has  the  bigness  and  virility 
of  the  middle  West;  in  his  work,  we  can  feel  the  sweep  of  the  winds  across  the 
prairies,  the  dauntless  spirit  of  a  land  which  calls  forth  the  pioneer,  the  man 
fit  to  be  the  "  Hewer  "  and  to  cut  his  way  through  all  difficulties.  Yet  even 
young  America  has  its  intellectual  life  as  well  as  its  spiritual  and  physical  life; 
and  it  is  this  which  St.  Gaudens  represents.  New  England,  the  great  cities 
all  over  the  country,  the  university  towns,  here  there  is  growing  up  a  very 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  finer  qualities  of  beauty  of  which  we  must  be 
conscious  intellectually  or  not  at  all  since  they  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of 
technique  and  a  mind  trained  to  an  instinctive  sense  of  values  and  of  nice 
discriminations.  And  it  is  to  this  side  of  American  life  that  St*  Gaudens 
belongs. 

George  Gray  Barnard,  then,  stands  forth  as  a  prophet  for  the  great  masses 
of  the  people.  What  if,  at  first,  he  seems  to  them  only  a  clever  draughtsman 
who  has  lived  up  to  his  own  ambitions  and  can  "  make  marble  live."  Presently, 
they  too  must  come  to  read  into  life  his  deep  sense  of  its  significance  and  mys- 
tery; and  must  recognize  him  as  a  prophet  who  has  not  shrunk  from  delivering 
his  message. 

LESLIE  CONNER,  1909. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

The  first  warm  winds  in  winter,  from  the  south, 

Blowing  fine  mist  and  rain  across  my  mouth, 

Bring  strange  remembrances  of  half-known  things: 

Dreams  about  trolls  that  dance;  and  moving  rings 

Of  hard  hoofed  fauns, 

Trampling   with    uneven   rhythm    on    woody   lawns; 

Misshapen  brownies  scampering;  rounded  limb 

Of  water  fairy  slim, 

Trailing  long  weedy  wreaths  up  from  her  home; 

A  solitary,  ugly  little  gnome. 

Perched    on    a    toadstool,    silent,    chin    in    hand; 

Thin  rainbow  wings  of  some  bright  elfin  band 

Blown  flowerward  on  the  wind;  a  witch,  a  sprite, 

A  wrinkled  goblin  face  as  black  as  night, 

All,  all  go  by  again,  the  strange  array 

Known  only  in  some  dear  earlier  and  less  unfaithful  day. 

RUTH  KEIGWIN,  1911. 


A  MATRIMONIAL  INCLINATION 

^*M  going  down  to  Gordon  this  morning,  Kit,"  called  Clinton  Beverly 
from  the  hall,  as  he  struggled  with  his  coat.  '*  Won't  be  here  for 
lunch   or   dinner   either,    I    guess." 

The  heel  of  Kit's  slipper  clicked  against  the  leg  of  the  breakfast 
table  as  she  jerked  her  small  body  upright  and  rustled  the  morning 
paper  into  a  still  more  awkward  position  between  her  outstretched  arms,  but 
no  voice  came  from  behind  the  Wdlfidd  Bulletin. 

"Don't  worry  if  I  don't  appear  for  a  week  or  so,"  added  Clinton,  pulling 
his  gloves  on  in  the  doorway.  "  Those  stocks  of  yours  in  the  Big  Lake  Rail- 
road  ought  to  be  paying  big  dividends,  judging  from  the  excellent  bi-monthly 
service  which  the  company  gives  on  the  Gordon  route.  Goodbye,  Kit," 
he  said  hurriedly,  as  he  came  to  take  the  letters  from  the  table. 
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Kit  dropped  the  WeUfield  Bulletin  over  the  coffee  cups  and  raised  a 
troubled   face   to  her  husband's. 

"  Isn't  it  awful,  Clint,  the  whole  thing?" 

"  What  in  the  world,  now?"  questioned  Clinton,  undisturbed,  as  he  but- 
toned his  coat  over  the  letters. 

**  Why  it's  all  here,"  said  Kit,  pointing  to  the  morning  paper,  "  all 
about  the  Bullocks,  and  it  says  that  her  friend  you  know,  Jane  Upham,  is 
going  to  get  a  divorce,  too." 

**Oh  stuff,  Kit,  leave  it  alone."  Clinton  calmly  folded  the  paper  and 
laid  it  over  the  embers  of  the  fire,  then  turned  and  pressed  his  wife's  head 
back  against  her  chair  with  a  strong  hand.  "  What  do  you  care  about  the 
Bullock's,  or  what  the  confounded  papers  have  to  say  about  domestic  in- 
felicities?   There's  the  car,  good-bye.     Will  see  you  late  tonight  perhaps." 

After  he  had  gone  Catherine  Beverly  straightened  her  brown  hair  and  rose 
from  the  table.  The  corners  of  the  WeUfield  BuUetin  had  begun  to  catch  the 
glow  of  the  embers,and  the  glaring  picture  of  Mrs.  Bullock  was  slowly  being 
eaten  up  by  the  coals.  Catherine  leaned  her  head  on  the  mantle  shelf  and 
watched  it  fascinatedly. 

**  I  knew  the  Bullocks  weren't  happy,"  she  mused.  "I  always  hated  him 
and  when  he  had  been  so  awful  how  could  she  marry  him?  Still  she  didn't 
know  it  all,  I  suppose,  and  now  she  really  knows  he's  disreputable  of 
course  she  couldn't  live  with  him."  The  little  red  line  of  flames  had  eaten  now 
into  one  of  the  head  lines,  **  Each  blames  the  other."  Catherine  nodded  her 
head  at  it.  She  remembered  Mrs.  Bullock's  theatre  parties  which  Mr.  Bul- 
lock never  attended,and  the  dinners  which  he  gave  at  the  club  which  were  never 
presided  over  by  his  wife.  **  O,"  sighed  Catherine,  "  How  terrible  it  must 
have  been  to  live  like  that."  Here  the  flame  directed  her  eyes  to  the  next 
head  lines,  **  Mrs.  Bullock's  friend  implicated — Mrs.  Bullock  says  her  best 
friend  is  her  enemy."  **  Fancy,"  Catherine  said  to  herself,  '^]aine  Upham 
being  in  love  with  that  horrid  thing  when  she  has  such  a  fine  husband  of 
her  own.  Still  I  don't  wonder  Hugh  Upham  wants  a  divorce  if  it's  so,  and 
I  don't  wonder  Mrs.  Bullock  is  furious.  Oh-hum,"  she  went  on,  lifting  her 
arms  high  above  her  head  till  the  lace  fell  back  to  her  shoulders.  "  How  mixed 
up  everything  gets." 

She  picked  up  her  opened  letters  and  went  to  the  library,  where  a  brighter 
fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth. 

**  What  a  horrid  hand  Clarise  writes,"  she  said  half-aloud.  "  I  must  sit 
down  and  try  and  figure  it  out."  She  curled  her  feet  under  her  on  the  couch 
and   opened   the   top   letter.     "  Um  —  um  —  always   flattering,"   she   said 
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as  she  slowly  read.  *'  'You're^  going  to  tell  me'  well,  I  wish  you'd  get  to  it 
more  quickly  —  urn  —  urn  'Frank  —  can't  —  support  me,'  no,  probably  not, 
you  extravagant  thing,  'and  O,  Kit  —  it's  —  more  —  because  —  he  —  won't 

—  support  —  me.  Think  —  of  —  it, —  a  —  man  —  practically  —  refus- 
ing —  to  —  support  —  his  —  wife.  I  —  could  —  live  —  on  —  what  —  he 

—  gives  —  me  —  but  —  my  —  brothers  —  won't  —  allow  —  it.  I  —  couldn't 
live  —  as  —  I  —  ought  —  to  —  and  —  they  —  won't  —  try  —  and  —  help 
Frank.  They  —  say  —  I  —  must  —  be  —  independent  —  of  —  him  — be- 
fore —  they  —  can  —  help  —  me  —  Kit  —  you   see  —  the  —  only  —  thing 

—  is  —  is  —  divorce.'  "  Catherine  dropped  the  letter  in  her  silk  lap  and  her 
big  eyes  filled  with  quick  tears.  "  O,  how  cruel,  cruel,"  she  said,  her  hand 
tightening  on  the  letter.  '*  The  brute  to  treat  Clarice  so.  'Kit,'  the  letter 
went  on,  "  'If  the  —  law  —  will  —  allow  —  me  —  do  —  you  —  think  —  it  — 
would  —  be  —  wrong  —  I  —  know  —  it's  —  awful.'  "  Kit  clenched  her 
hands  and  jumped  up.  "  The  law,"  she  thought,  and  her  delicate  cheeks 
flushed,  "  what  business  has  the  law  to  force  a  woman  to  keep  a  compact  like 
that!" 

She  turned  as  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  entered. 

"  Well,  Maggie!"  she  said,  relieved  of  the  strain. 

"  Mr.  Beverly,  ma'm,  has  just  telephoned,  ma'm,"  said  the  maid,  "  and 
he  says  to  send  Jeffreys  down  with  his  bag  packed  for  him,  ma'm,  because  he's 
leaving  town  unexpected,  I  guess  ma'm,  and  he  wants  it." 

"  He  didn't  ask  for  me,  Maggie?" 

"  No,  ma'm,  he  says  not  to  bother  you  to  come  but  to  tell  you  sure.  I 
guess  perhaps  he's  in  a  hurry,  ma'm." 

Catherine,  with  her  cheeks  just  a  little  pale,  turned  to  the  door.  "  You 
may  come  and  help  me,  Maggie,"  she  said. 

When  they  got  upstairs  and  were  looking  over  the  things  Catherine  turned 
to  the  girl  and  laid  a  small,  kindly  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  I'm  very  selfish,  Maggie,"  she  said,  "  I've  been  thinking  only  about 
myself.  Your  eyes  are  red.  I  know  you've  been  crying.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?" 

"  O,  no,  ma'm,"  said  the  girl,  turning  toward  the  case  with  listless  hands- 
"  No,  ma'm,  it's  all  along  of  my  sister." 

"  Your  sister,  Maggie,  not  the  one  with  whom  you  spend  your  holidays?" 

"  Yes,  ma'm,"  said  Maggie  in  a  low  discouraged  voice,  bending  over  the 
pile  of  clothes  on  the  big  bed,  "  it's  her.  And  it's  awful  the  time  she's  havin'  to 
get  along." 
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"  To  get  along,"  interrupted  Catherine,dropping  on  her  knees  before  her 
husband's  bag, and  neatly  stowing  the  clothes  away  in  economic  space.  "  Why, 
what  do  you  mean?    She's  married!" 

**  Yes,  that  she  is  ma'm,"  said  Maggie,  shaking  her  head,  '*  Married  for 
good  or  bad,  and  it's  mostly  bad,  ma'm,  when  you  don't  dare  do  anything  for 
your  husband's  wicked  temper;  when  there's  not  a  day  goes  by  that  you  don't 
shed  tears  and  always,  always  it's  getting  worse;  when  there's  no  use  of  saving 
when  it  goes  to  the  liquor,  nor  of  being  neat  and  keeping  a  decent  house,  ma'm, 
when  there's  nothing  but  scoldings  all  the  time  and  the  neighbors  laughs  or 
comes  in  and  pities!"  Maggie  ended  with  a  sob,  half  of  anger  and  half  of  sor- 
row. 

Catherine  sat  down  abruptly,  her  eyes  very  round  and  anxious. 

"O,"  she  said  at  last,  "You  shouldn't  let  your  sister  live  like  that." 

Maggie  looked  up  with  a  question  in  her  fevered  eyes. 

**  Why,  why  doesn't  your  sister,"  Catherine  paused  a  little  confused 
with  her  own  eagerness,  "  why  doesn't  your  sister  get  a — get  a  divorce,  Maggie? 

Catherine  wondered  afterwards  if  Maggie  crossed  herself  at  the  word; 
she  remembered  that  the  girl  raised  her  hands  with  a  quick  gesture  and  sank 
down  in  amazement  against  the  curved  front  of  the  bed. 

**  No,  ma'm,  no,  "  she  said,  shaking  her  head  slowly.  "  We  don't  do 
that  you  know.  Never!  The  priest  would  never!  No,"  she  added  lifting 
her  head  with  a  heavy  sigh,  **  that  would  be  wicked." 

**  O,  Maggie,"  Catherine  exclaimed  excitedly,  then  bit  her  lips  with  vex- 
ation and  strove  to  regain  her  dignity.  She  wondered  at  herself  for  advising 
this  most  awful  line  of  procedure.  **  I'm  sorry  for  your  sister,  Maggie,'* 
she  said,  opening  the  top  drawer  and  selecting  her  favorite  ties  from  the  collec- 
tion. 

**  O,"  she  exclaimed,  as  her  hands  turned  over  a  square  package  wrapped 
in  heavy  paper.  Maggie  crossed  the  room  to  peer  over  her  mistress's  shoulder. 
Catherine's  hands  trembled  while  she  read  on  the  cover  **  Do  not  open,"  then 
she  coughed  nervously  as  Maggie's  hand  touched  a  corner  of  the  package,and 
laid  it  back.  "  The  silly  boy,"  she  said,  and  tried  to  blush  with  shy  embarrass- 
ment. **  There,  Maggie,"  she  added,  "  put  these  in  and  then  we  are  through. 
Take  the  bag  to  Jeffreys  and  tell  him  to  hurry  down." 

When  the  maid  left,  Catherine  crossed  the  heavy  rug  to  the  window,  her 
little  slippers  clicking  softly  as  she  reached  the  hard  floor.  She  drew  the  cur- 
tains back  and  gazed  with  wide  eyes  out  into  the  grey  morning,  where 
occasional  little  snow  flakes  were  being  blown  against  the  pane  and  settling 
down  to  be  lost  in  the  gravel  paths  below.     The  sound  of  a  far  off  trajn  whistl- 
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ing  past  the  junction,  made  deeper  the  silence  of  the  day,and  only  a  belated 
milk  cart  with  a  sleepy  horse,  jogged  the  fashionable  asphalt  of  Wellfield's 
most  exclusive  street. 

Catherine's  eyes  followed  the  distant  smoke  of  the  departing  train  till  it 
was  lost  in  the  grey  sky,  and  her  hands  resting  against  the  window  were  blue 
with  cold.  At  last  she  crossed  slowly  to  the  dresser  and  pulled  out  the  top 
drawer.  Far  below  her  a  bell  tinkled,  startling  her  so  that  she  shut  the  drawer 
quickly  and  stood  waiting  breathlessly  straining  her  ears.  Soon  there  was 
the  sound  of  Maggie's  footstep  on  the  stairs,  but  when  the  maid  knocked 
Catherine  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  smoothing  the  coverlet  of  the  bed. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Vance,  ma'm,"  said  Maggie,  smiling  at  her  mistress  as  a 
mother  when  she  tells  her  child  to  run  and  play. 

"  O,  I'm  glad.     Tell  her  to  come  up  to  the  sitting  room,  Maggie." 

Mc^tgie,with  red  eyes  and  a  nod  of  understanding,  clattered  softly  down 
the  stairs.  Catherine's  cheeks  were  (lushed  and  her  hands  trembled  ever  so 
slightly  as  she  straightened  the  cover  on  the  dresser  and  then  hurried  down 
the  hall  to  the  warmer  glow  of  the  sitting-room. 

**  Good-morning,dear,"  said  Mrs.  Vance,  as  she  came  in,  pulling  the  daffo- 
dils from  her  coat  to  pin  against  her  friend's  dress.  **  How  lovely  you  are 
this  morning,  Kittie.  And  you  haven't  won  your  color  from  the  brisk  morn- 
ing wind  either,  have  you,  lazy?  Kittie,  you  have  the  most  cheerful  fire  in 
town,always  burning  briskly  in  this  blue  and  white  fire  place.  I  don't  wonder 
you're  never  lonely." 

••  But  Christine,"  said  Catherine  Beverly,  as  she  unbuttoned  her  friend's 
coat  and  seated  her  in  the  blue  and  white  easy  chair  before  the  fire,  "  I  was 
lonely."  Then  she  flushed  strangely  and  bit  her  lip*  because  she  had  flushed. 
*•  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  she  added  hurriedly. 

"  I  supposed  you  would  be  feeling  deserted,"  said  Mrs.  Vance,  pulling 
Catherine  down  beside  her  to  the  arm  of  the  easy  chair.  "I've  been  seeing 
Gretchen  off  for  school  again  and  I  met  Clinton,  bag  in  hand,  at  the  station. 
I  always  meet  Clinton  at  the  station,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  I  told  him  this 
morning  he  must  be  very  interested  in  the  Road." 

**  He  went  down  on  business,"  said  Catherine,  rising  to  put  another  log 
on  the  fire. 

•*0,  of  course,  Kittie.  Aren't  men  unbearably  faithful  to  their  business?" 
she  laughed.  Then  she  lowered  her  voice,  and  leaned  confidently  to  Kittie 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  hearth  rug.  **  Bullock  was  on  the  train,  going 
down  to  Gordon  again,  of  course.  Isn't  it  disgraceful,  my  dear,  that  he  can't 
stay  away  from  that  place  even  while  his  own  divorce  suit  is  going  on?" 
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"  Why  does  he  go  to  Gordon?"  questioned  Catherine,  looking  up  with  a 
start  of  surprise. 

**  Why,  that's  where  he  lost  his  reputation,  Kittie,"  said  Mrs.  Vance, 
amazed  at  her  friend's  ignorance.  "  He  owns  a  big  house  down  there,  you 
know,  the  source  of  all  the  betting  stories  and  everything." 

"  O,  yes,"  said  Kit  tie,  imagining  she  had  read  it. 

**  Kittie,"  said  Christine  Vance  after  a  little  pause,  **  I  wish  Clinton 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  friendly  with  Fred  Bullock.  Of  course  men  hate  to 
cut  their  acquaintances  and  act  cold  and  superior  and  all  that,  but  just  the 
same  while  all  this  is  being  written  and  talked  about  Bullock,  I  think  Clinton 
ought  to  be  more  careful.  Why  this  morning  Clinton  treated  him  just  like 
his  best  friend;  they  got  on  the  train  together  and  it  made  me  feel  queerly. 
Don't  you  think  he  might  be  careful,  Kitty?" 

Kitty  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  a  little  wrinkle  between  her  brows. 

**  Yes,  Christine,  certainly  he  should  be  more  careful." 

**  You  know  I'm  awfully  fond  of  Clinton,"  smiled  Mrs.  Vance. 

**  Thank  you  for  your  advice,"  interrupted  Kitty,  smiling  back  at  her, 
**  of  course  I'll  explain  and  show  him." 

After  Mrs.  Vance  had  gone  Kitty  went  to  her  own  room  and  shut  the  door 
with  a  dull  bang,  then  leaned  with  both  arms  upon  its  white  panels  and  cried 
brokenly.  Suddenly  she  pulled  herself  up  and  straightened  her  hair.  **  What 
am  I  crying  for,"  she  said  and  looked  at  her  small  figure  reflected  across  the 
room  in  a  long  glass. 

During  the  day  the  flurry  of  snow  developed  into  a  real  storm  and  the  wind 
blew  dismally  about  the  corners  of  the  great  house.  Catherine  Beverly  sat  in 
the  blue  and  white  sitting  room,  looking  often  from  her  magazine  into  the 
cheerful  fire. 

In  the  afternoon  came  an  invitation  from  the  Upham's  for  dinner  and 
Catherine's  eyes  flashed  as  she  read  it. 

"  The  very  idea,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Upham' — they  aren't 
any  more  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Upham  than  I  am.  O,  to  think  of  her  shamming 
that  way  when  everyone  knows  they  are  fighting  each  other  bitterly — sus- 
pecting each  other  of  goodness  knows  what,"  and  she  immediately  wrote  \ery 
curt  and  formal  regrets.  **  When  they  can  face  the  truth  and  the  world 
honestly  I  shall  call,"  she  said,  pressing  the  stamp  down  with  tightening  lips. 

When  she  went  to  dress  for  dinner  she  passed  the  drawer  in  her  hus- 
band's room,  with  burning  eyes,  but  threw  her  head  proudly  back  and  walked 
past  it.  **  What  can  it  be,  what  ever  can  it  be,"  she  thought.  **  O ,  for  him 
to  hide  things  from  me." 
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Later  she  went  down  to  the  library  and  glanced  over  with  greater  interest 
the  new  developments  in  the  Bullock  case  as  stated  by  the  Evening  Herald. 
Maggie  came  in  with  a  huge  box  in  her  arms. 

"  It's  from  the  milliner's  ma'm,"  she  said  there's  a  poor  little  boy 
come  with  it,  ma'm,  that's  that  cold,  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to 
give  him  something,  ma'm,  he's  warming  in  the  kitchen  now." 

Catherine  turned  sharply  from  the  table,  a  sudden  cold  dismay  flashing 
upon  her.  She  had  bought  the  hat  the  day  before  and  remembered  how  very 
empty  her  purse  had  been  afterward,  so  that  she  had  blessed  Jeffrey's  for 
misunderstanding  her  direction  and  waiting  for  her  with  the  machine. 

She  hesitated  only  a  minute,  and  remembered  the  library  drawers. 

**  Yes,  Maggie,  thank  you,"  she  added  with  dignity  and  trailed  across  to 
the  big  desk.  Maggie  laid  the  huge  box  on  a  chair  and  watched  interestedly, 
while  Catherine  pulled  out  the  top  drawer  and  hunted  through  it,  then  tried 
to  open  the  smaller  ones  and  found  them  locked.  She  opened  the  top  drawer 
again,  and  rummaged  through  it  with  flushed  cheeks. 

"  You  may  give  the  boy  something,  Maggie,"  she  said.  **  I  will  pay  you 
when  I  go  upstairs." 

When  Maggie  had  gone,  Catherine  turned  quickly  to  the  desk  and  looked 
with  angry  eyes  at  the  smooth  faces  of  the  small  shining  drawers. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  often  locked,"  she  thought,  **  I  simply  have  never 
happened  to  discover  it  before."     She  walked  with  quick  decisive  steps  around 
the  room,  pulling  with  all  her  weak  might  at  drawers  and  cabinets,  and  stamp- 
ing her  small  foot  when  they  would  not  yield.     Just  as  the  maid  announced 
dinner,  a  telegram  came.     Catherine  seized  it  with  burning  eyes. 

"  You  may  pay  the  boy,  Maggie,"  she  said  bitterly,  **You  and  I  will 
have  quite  a  bill.  'Hoped  to  be  back  for  dinner,'  she  read,  spreading  the  tele- 
gram under  the  glow  of  the  lamp.  **  *Am  detained  over  night.  Lots  of  love, 
Clinton.'  Lots  of  love,"  she  repeated  aloud  and  tore  the  telegram  across  its 
face. 

The  maid  pulled  the  portieres  further  back  and  Catherine,  with  small 
clenched  hands,  walked  through  to  the  dining  room  and  took  her  solitary 
place. 

She  drew  a  rose  from  the  bowl  in  front  of  her  and  pulled  its  petals  apart, 
dropping  them  with  unseeing  eyes  into  her  consomm^.  The  maid  walked 
with  irritating  silence  over  the  heavy  carpet, and  the  soft  purr  of  the  fire  alone 
came  to  her  ears.  Catherine  leaned  back  in  her  chair  wearily.  "  Why,  I've 
felt  it  for  months,"  she  thought.  **  And  not  known.  I've  understood  all 
the  awful  things  in  the  papers  and  not  known  why.    Stupid!     I  suppose 
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Clinton  thinks  I'm  happy.  Happy  to  eat  alone  fully  half  the  time  in  this 
horrid  luxurious  silence!  Happy — with  my  husband  always  running  off, 
always  doing  things  I  can't  know  about — locking  the  drawers  in  my  house. 
O,"  she  murmered  half  aloud  with  throbbing  throat,  "happy — with  not  a 
cent  to  call  my  own.  Deserted,"  she  smiled  again  with  the  same  bitterness, 
**  without  a  penny." 

As  the  maid  brought  in  the  other  dishes  she  sat  with  bright  eyes  staring 
straight  before  her  at  the  tall  empty  chair  opposite  her.  Then  as  the  door 
clicked  softly  behind  her  she  straightened  suddenly. 

**  The  Big  Lake  Railroad  stocks — I  wonder  why  he  mentioned  those! 
They  are  mine,  of  course.     I  can  rely  on  them  for  support." 

After  dinner  she  wandered  over  the  house,  noting  disinterestedly  the 
beautiful  things  she  had  bought.  They  tired  her,and  she  went  to  her  own  room 
refusing  even  Maggie  entrance.  Late  in  the  night  she  went  to  her  husband's 
room  and  took  out  the  heavy  package.  She  read  over  and  over  the  stem 
scrawl  on  the  cover,  **  Do  not  open."  Then  wide-eyed,  with  firmly  set  pale 
lips,  she  went  back  to  the  darkness  of  her  own  room. 

The  next  morning  she  was  at  breakfast  when  Clinton  came,  and  she  was 
reading  the  Wdlfidd  Bulletin. 

*•  Heavens,  Kit,"  said  Clinton,  as  he  came  over  toward  the  fire,  "  Can't 
you  leave  the  papers  till  they  are  dry  from  the  press?"  Then  he  picked  up 
her  gloves  from  a  chair  and  came  toward  her  to  wave  them  in  her  face.  "Where 
are  you  going  this  early,  Kit?"  he  asked,  putting  his  hand  out  to  touch  her 
chin. 

**  Clinton,"  said  Catherine  in  a  low  voice,  avoiding  his  hand  as  she  rose 
from  the  table,  **  I  have  found  out  things  since  you  have  been  away — that  is, 
I  have  waked  up  to  things — I  have  found  out  what  you  of  course  know." 

As  she  paused  Clinton  looked  in  startled  amazement  at  her  trim  shirt- 
waist and  skirt,  her  jacket  hanging  over  the  back  of  her  chair  and  her  hat 
lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  **  What  in  the  world  is  it  now?"  he  said, 
leaning  on  the  table,  ready  and  patient. 

**  I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  you,  except  that  I  am  no  longer  stupid. 
There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of  your  trying  to  deceive  me.  I  shall  be 
able  to  live  on  the  stocks  of  the  Big  Lake  Railroad,  quite  comfortably. 

**  Kitty,"  said  Clinton,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  leaned  more  heavily  on  the 
table,  "  What  do  you  mean?" 

**  It's  very  simple,"  Kitty  answered  as  she  picked  up  her  hat.  "  You 
might  have  blinded  me  for  months  or  years,  but  as  it  is,  I  have  found  out. 
I  know  why  you  go  to  Gordon;  why  you  never  wanted  me  to  speak  of  the 
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Bullocks  as  I  did ;  why  you  allowed  me  to  keep  my  own  property  last  spring. 
I  know  too,  why  you  fail  to  give  me  money  to  live  on — " 

"  Kitty,"  said  Clinton,  hoarsely,  bringing  his  hand  down  heavily  on  the 
table. 

"  Yes,"  hurried  Kitty,  her  voice  rising  with  excitement,  "  and  I  know 
why  you  lock  all  your  private  papers,  money,  etc.,  when  you  go  away — I 
know  why  you  write  **  Do  not  open"  on  packages  which  alone  could  fall  into 
my  hands."  She  stood  very  straight  and  flushed,  a  slim  little  figure  against 
the  window. 

Clinton  looked  steadily  into  her  brimming  eyes  for  a  long  time,  his  own 
face  very  pale.  At  last  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was  low  and  quiet,  **  Yes,  it  is 
in  the  air — you  have  merely  fallen  prey — but  you  have  been  eaten  up  by  it 
and  now  you  are  part  of  it." 

"  Just  a  minute,  Kitty,"  as  she  lifted  her  hands  to  pull  down  her  veil, 
**  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you.  You  have  distrusted  me.  That  is 
enough.  It  destroys  everything.  I  shouldn't  even  try  to  explain — that 
wouldn't  blot  out  the  fact  that  you  had  distrusted.  You  believe  these  things 
you  have  told  me  because — well,  because  it's  the  fashion.  The  law  terms 
your  feeling  *  incompatibility  '  —  and  the  law  would  now  be  justified."  Then 
he  drew  his  head  up  proudly.  **I  shall  not  refuse  you  anything,  Kitty."  He 
pointed  to  the  newspaper  on  the  table.  **  Is  that  what  you  want,"  he  said, 
"  Divorce?" 

**  That  seems  to  me  the  only  honorable  thing — and  the  easiest  thing," 
said  Kitty,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Vance  had  said  about  Bullock  at  the  train 

**  The  easiest  thing,"  Clinton  repeated  and  he  turned  back  to  the  fire, 
place. 

Catherine  Beverly  pulled  on  her  gloves  and  crossed  to  the  door. 

**  When  you  think  it  out,  Clinton,"  she  said  with  trembling,  nervous  lips, 
**  you  will  see  it  even  more  clearly."  Then  she  went  out  and  shut  the  door 
behind  her. 

Clinton  turned  with  pale  face  and  his  hands  fell  limply  from  the  mantle 
shelf.  It  was  very  still  with  the  door  snugly  closed  behind  the  white  break- 
fast table. 

Suddenly  he  straightened  and  crossed  the  room  with  outstretched  hands; 
as  he  opened  the  door  he  heard   Maggie's  voice. 

"  It's  wicked,  ma'm,"  she  sobbed.  **  He  aint  beat  you,  ma'm.  He 
ain't  done  nothin'  ma'm.     How  can  you?" 

Clinton  stood  in  the  doorway  a  minute.  Maggie  was  on  her  knees,  her 
strong  arms  around  her  mistress's  waist,  while  Kitty  with  unseeing  eyes 
slowly  pulled  on  her  gloves. 
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"  Kitty,"  said  Clinton  from  the  doorway,  "  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  did  what 
all  the  other  men  have  done.  I  forgot  there  was  more  at  stake  than  my 
vanity,  Kitty." 

*'  Get  up,  Maggie,"  said  Kitty  softly,  "  I'm  glad  you're  a  good  Catholic." 

Maggie  wiped  her  reddened  eyes  and  smiled,  then  she  went  back  up 
stairs.  Clinton  waited,  his  hands  clenching  the  door  on  either  side,  and 
Kitty  for  a  long  minute  stood  unbuttoning  her  glove. 

**  Kit,"  said  Clinton  at  last.  **  It  was  my  fault.  Why  shouldn't  you 
have  distrusted  me?" 

Kitty  turned  very  quickly  and  ran  across  the  hall  to  cover  his  mouth 
with  her  hands. 

**  Don't,  don't,  don't,"  she  whispered,  "  I  guess  I  can't  bear  the  thought 
of  being  like  other  people."     And  then  they  laughed. 

"  Let's  eat  breakfast,"  said  Clinton,  "  and  I'll  explain  that  the—" 

"  Clinton,"  said  Kitty,  "  I  wish  that  package  were  filled  with  love  letters 
from  other  girls  and  that  the  drawers  were  locked  over  untold  wealth  because 
I  don't  care,  but,"  she  added,  taking  her  place  before  the  white  table,  "  I  have 
just  remembered  that  I  locked  the  drawers  myself  the  day  that  awful  little 
nephew  of  yours  was  here  and — " 

"  And,"  said  Clinton,  with  his  hand  on  her  hair,  "those  awful  ties  your 
Aunt  gave  me,  were  done  up  in  the  package;  I  couldn't  throw  them  away. 
I  didn't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,"  he  said,  as  Kitty  with  dim  eyes  smiled 
up  at  him. 

ANNA    MACFARLANE.  1909 
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THE    PRINCESS-ERRANT 

IRINCESS  Joie  tripped  down  the  broad  gleaming  staircase,and  out 
^  upon  the  fair  terrace  that  sloped  away  all  sunshine  and  roses  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Down  she  ran  through  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
a  little  song  of  pure  happiness  in  her  heart,  and  stopped  breathless 
at  the  great  white  balustrade  that  encircled  her  father's  private 
estates. 

There  at  her  feet  was  a  great  sweep  of  tossing  tree  tops,  green  leaves 
shimmering  in  the  sun,  stretching  far,  far  away  into  the  vast  shining  distance. 
And  there  was  that  tantalizing  bit  of  white  road  curving  out  into  the  lovely 
far-off  realms  which  the  little  Princess  had  so  often  dreamed  of — only  dreamed 
of,  for  the  tree  tops  and  the  bit  of  road  were  all  she  had  ever  seen  of  the  great 
world  without  her  father's  castle.  As  she  stood  there  with  all  the  cool  early — 
morning  freshness  about  her,  and  the  joy  of  June-time  and  roses  in  her  young 
heart,  she  thought  swiftly  of  the  beautiful  world  that  was  waking  everywhere, 
and  wished  that  she  could  see  the  mysterious  loveliness  of  it  all,  such  loveliness 
as  she  had  found  in  books  and  in  her  own  thoughts.  For  she  was  a  clever  as 
well  as  a  beautiful  Princess,  and  possessed  of  a  lively  gift  of  imagination* 

Her  blue  eyes  were  very  wide  with  dreams,  and  she  was  holding  the  most 
interesting  of  conversations  with  an  imaginary  princess  of  the  Coral  Isles 
about  an  imaginary  prince  of  somewhere  or  other, when  **  Crack,"  the  sound 
of  a  whip  cut  across  this  charming  exchange  of  confidences,  and  there  jogging 
up  the  bit  of  road  was  the  mail  carrier's  horse,and  there  was  the  mail  carrier  in 
his  cart,  with  a  very  fat  mail  bag  between  his  knees.  Away  flew  the  dreams, 
and  down  to  the  Castle  gate  flew  Princess  Joie,  for  the  mail  only  arrived  once 
a  day,  owing  to  the  antiquated  methods  of  rural  delivery,  so  of  course  there 
was  great  stir  and  commotion,  and  always  a  formidable  pile  of  mail  for  the 
King,  which  Joie  arranged  at  his  place  at  the  breakfast  table. 

This  morning  there  was  the  usual  array  of  sealed  documents,  and  official- 
looking  envelopes,  but  there,  slipped  carelessly  among  them,  and  guiltless  of 
wrapping, was  a  small  demure-looking  book  marked  **  Sample  Copy."  Now 
Joie  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  **  all  books  were  not  fit  for  a  girl  of  twenty 
to  read."  The  Queen  had  simply  given  her  those  she  considered  proper  and 
kept  any  others  discreetly  out  of  sight.  So  the  Princess  seized  upon  the 
book  with  a  delightful  sense  of  anticipation,  and  hurried  oui:  into  her  rose 
arbor,  and  settled  herself  comfortably  to  read  it  all  through  before  breakfast, 
with  never  a  qualm  of  conscience. 
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Alas  for  all  her  pleasant  expectations!  As  she  read,  the  wild  rose  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  and  her  serious  young  eyes  grew  big  with  horror,  till  at 
last  with  a  quick  sob  she  let  the  book  slip  from  her  fingers,  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands  she  wept  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  For  all  the  sin 
and  suffering  in  the  world  had  cried  out  to  her  from  those  pages — to  Princess 
Joie  who  had  never  dreamed  that  such  things  existed!    O  the  pity  of  it, 

0  the  horror  of  it,  O  the  shame  of  it!  Her  little  hands  clinched,  and  she 
started  up,  clouded  eyes  full  of  scorn  and  determination. 

"  Why  does  no  one  go  out  and  face  it,  and  fight  it?     If  no  one  else  will 

1  will!"  And  picking  up  the  harmless  looking  book,  she  walked  slowly  back 
to  the  palace,  conviction  and  energy  of  purpose  in  the  very  squareness  of  her 
small  shoulders. 

Into  the  breakfast  room  she  walked,  and  there  sat  the  Queen  pouring 
coffee,  and  there  sat  the  King  surrounded  by  official-looking  documents, 
gazing  at  her  over  his  glasses,  and  absent-mindedly  sugaring  his  egg  the  while, 
for  he  was  very  busily  pondering  weighty  affairs  of  state.  Straight  up  to  the 
table  walked  the  little  Princess,  and  put  the  book  down  in  front  of  the  King. 

**  Father,**  she  said  quite  calmly  and  gently,  for  she  was  a  Princess,  "  I 
have  been  reading  this  book,  and  I  don*t  understand  why  no  one  has  ever 
taught  me  that  such  things  happened  in  the  world.  But  I  have  found  them 
out  before  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  help.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  start  out,  and 
search  the  world  over  for  sin  and  suffering.  I  know  that  I  can  help.  I  know 
it,  and  you,  my  dear,  dear  mother  and  father  must  feel  it  too,  and  send  me 
willingly.*' 

Such  a  pleading  look  and  voice  would  have  moved  the  stoniest  heart  that 
ever  beat.  It  certainly  moved  the  Queen  to  floods  of  tears,  and  the  worthy 
woman  flung  her  arms  around  her  daughter's  neck,  and  sobbed  violently, 
murmuring  between  pathetic  sniffs,  **  After  all  the  trouble  Tve  taken  to  keep 
your  mind  free  of  such  distressing  thoughts  too!  (Sniff,  sniff.)  My  dear  I 
can't  hear  of  your  going  out  to  look  for  such  horrid  things  as  sin  and  suffering! 
Ugh!  You'll  be  contaminated!"  And  then  the  poor  lady  searched  violently 
for  her  handkerchief  and  sobbed  harder  than  ever. 

The  little  Princess  looked  appealingly  at  her  father,  who  was  by  this 
time  eating  his  egg  with  a  somewhat  disgusted  expression  of  countenance. 

**  Pooh,  pooh!  Let  the  child  go.  She'll  be  back  here  in  a  day  or  two 
with  all  these  silly  notions  knocked  out  of  her  head,"  wherewith  he  fell  to  eating 
again  and  pondering  weighty  affairs  of  state. 

The  next  morning  down  fell  the  drawbridge  with  a  bang,  and  out  rode  the 
Princess  with  a  clatter — out  into  that  great  world  which  she  had  once  thought 
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so  beautiful!  Very  lovely  and  aloof  she  looked  as  she  dashed  away  down  the 
I  winding  road,  for  she  was  clad  all  in  white  armor,  and  she  rode  a  great  white 

I  horse,  but  her  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  child. 

Down  the  steep  ascent  she  rode  at  a  gallop,  and  when  she  came  to  the  bit 
of  road  which  she  was  wont  to  see  from  her  garden,  she  reined  in,  and  stopped 
to  throw  a  kiss  back  to  her  dear  roses,  and  she  sighed  a  great  sigh,  for  the  cares 
of  the  whole  world  rested  on  her  young  shoulders! 

On  and  on  rode  the  little  Princess  until  she  came  to  the  village  which 
clung  to  the  foot  of  Castle  Rock,  and  there  in  the  rdkd  she  met  a  poor  peasant 
woman,  who  carried  a  tiny  child  in  her  arms,  and  led  another  by  the  hand. 
Princess  Joie  drew  rein,  and  spoke  eagerly  to  the  poor  woman. 

"  I  am  searching  for  sin  and  suffering, "said  she.  **  Do  you  know  them,  or 
have  you  read  of  them?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "  I  do  not  know  them,  and  I  have  not  read 
of  them,  for  I  cannot  read  books."  And  then  a  little  sadly,  "  My  children  will 
never  know  books  either,  for  who  will  teach  them?"  She  clasped  the  tiny 
child  very  close,  and  turned  wistfully  away  as  the  Princess  waved  farewell, 
and  galloped  down  the  road. 

On  and  on  rode  the  Princess,  courage  in  her  heart,  and  high  resolve  in 
her  eyes.  On  and  on  until  there  on  a  doorstep  she  saw  an  old  man  sitting, 
gazing  with  pride  and  delight  at  a  picture  he  was  holding  in  his  hands.  The 
Princess  reined  up  beside  him,  and  asked  rather  dubiously, 

"  Good  sir,  do  you  know  sin  and  suffering?     Do  they  dwell  here?" 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  said,  '*  I  do  not  know  them,  but  see  what  I 
have  from  my  son,  who  has  gone  out  into  the  world  to  be  a  painter.  My  boy, 
my  boy,"  and  with  trembling  hands  he  held  out  to  her  the  picture,  which  was 
really  not  at  all  marvelous.  In  fact  it  was  rather  ugly  when  you  came  right 
down  to  it.  The  Princess  looked,  and  saw  only  the  ugliness,  and  feeling  within 
her  the  call  of  her  great  quest  she  only  said  politely,  "  Thank  you  for  showing 
it  to  me,"  and  galloped  away  leaving  the  old  man  staring  a  little  unhappily 
at  his  picture.  For  surely  there  had  been  a  touch  of  scorn  in  the  great  lady's 
smile.  But  away  rode  the  Princess,  and  you  must  remember  that  she  was 
very  young  indeed,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  were  resting  upon  her  shoul- 
ders! 

On  she  rode  through  the  deep  still  woods,  and  across  the  glad  wind-swept 
meadow-lands,  on  and  on,  until  there  by  the  wayside  sat  a  young  girl  weeping 
bitterly,  and  the  little  Princess  drew  rein  with  a  thrill  of  glad  conviction  that 
here  at  last  was  part  of  her  mission. 
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"  Do  you  know  of  sin  and  suflfering?"  asked  the  Princess  Joie.  "  I  have 
come  in  search  of  them." 

The  girl  looked  up  and  sadly  shook  her  head. 

**  I  only  know  that  I  have  lost  my  mother,  and  I  am  alone  in  the  world." 
And  then  she  cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  The  little  Princess 
slipped  a  coin  into  her  hand.  "Poor  girl,"  said  she,  **  don't  cry.  I  wish  that 
I  could  stay  with  you,  but  I  am  hurrying  on  a  great  quest,"  and  away  she 
galloped.  The  girl  by  the  wayside  looked  wonderingly  after  her,  then  at  the 
coin  in  her  hand,  and  then  she  cried  again  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

Please  don't  forget  that  the  little  Princess  was  very,  very  young,  and  the 
cares  of  the  universe  rested  upon  her  shoulders! 

On  and  on  galloped  the  Princess,  and  she  came  at  last  to  a  castle,  and  there 
in  the  garden  was  the  Prince  of  the  Castle.  The  Princess  knew  it  was  he,  for 
a  Princess  always  knows  a  Prince  when  she  sees  one.  There  he  was  working 
away  with  a  shovel.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  and  he  was  talking  earnestly 
with  the  gardener  who  was  working  beside  him.  The  little  Princess  drew 
rein,  and  gazed  in  surprise,  and  it  must  be  confessed  a  trifle  contemptuously. 
Then  she  called  out  to  the  young  Prince. 

**  Will  you  not  come  with  me  on  a  search  for  sin  and  suffering?  Come  and 
help  the  world!" 

The  Prince  snatched  off  his  cap,  and  looked  at  her  admiringly,  for  she 
Wcis  young  and  beautiful,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

**  No  Princess,  I  cannot  go.  My  people  need  me,"  and  he  pointed  with 
his  cap  to  the  castle  village  in  the  distance.  The  Princess  may  have  said  she 
was  sorry.  I  am  not  sure  about  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  down  in  her  heart  she 
was  very  sorry.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  Prince  wished  her  good  luck 
and  stood  looking  thoughtfully  after  her  as  she  galloped  away  down  the  road. 
Then  he  shook  his  head,  and  back  he  went  to  work  among  the  flowers  with 
his  friend  the  gardener. 

Through  the  village  rode  the  Princess,  and  the  people  all  looked  so  happy 
and  contented  that  she  didn't  think  for  a  moment  of  stopping  there! 

On  and  on  she  galloped,  and  nearly  at  sundown  she  came  to  a  great  dark 
forest.  Her  heart  sank  a  little  as  she  entered  the  shadows,  and  gazed  off 
among  the  black  trees,  and  heard  them  moaning  with  the  wind.  On  she  rode» 
but  her  courage  gradually  sank  within  her,  and  as  she  rounded  a  bend  and  saw 
a  terrible,  black  Castle  frowning  down  upon  her,  she  screamed  a  very  faint 
^  cream  indeed,  and  drew  rein.  Fearfully  her  eyes  wandered  from  one  window 
to  another  and  all  was  dark,  and  grim,  and  terrible.  But  as  she  looked, 
the  thought  suddenly  came  to  the  little  Princess  that  she  was  a  Princess, 
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and  in  a  flash  she  remembered  her  high  purpose.  Putting  spurs  to  her  horse 
she  clattered  across  the  draw  bridge,  and  knocked  boldly  upon  the  great 
gate. 

*'  Click  "  !  open  flew  the  wicket,  and  there  was  the  porter  peering  down 
at  her. 

"Well  what's  brought  you  here?"  he  asked  rudely  and  stared  very 
hard  indeed. 

"  Do  sin  and  suffering  dwell  here?"  asked  the  Princess  in  her  most  royal 
accents.     Then  the  porter  let  out  a  great  guffaw. 

*'  Of  course  they're  here,"  said  he,  "  but  what  can  you  do  about  it?" 
and  he  banged  the  wicket  in  her  face. 

"What  can  you  do  about  it?"  The  rude  words  sang  through  the  Princess's 
brain  and  her  head  hummed  with  the  harshness  of  them  as  she  stood  there 
summoning  all  her  energies  to  meet  this  great  crisis  in  her  life! 

"  What  can  you  do  about  it?"  forsooth!  And  then  just  as  Princess  Joie 
was  wavering  between  pride  and  despair,  the  latent  gift  of  some  fairy  god- 
mother came  to  the  rescue.  She  turned  hastily,  rode  off  around  the  bend,  and 
then  half  climbing,  half  tumbling  out  of  the  saddle  she  threw  herself  full  length 
on  the  ground,  and  — laughed!  Yes  the  little  Princess  laughed  and  laughed 
and  she  was  laughing  at  herself  I  Blessed  be  the  fairy  godmother  that  gives 
a  sense  of  humor!  O  you  Kings  and  Queens,  don't  ever  forget  to  invite  her 
to  the  christening! 

There  lay  the  Princess  Joie,  anjd  laughed  until  she  cried  and  every  time 
she  thought  of  the  porter  and  his  words  she  rolled  over  and  laughed  again. 

But  she  was  a  very  clever  little  Princess,  and  very  wise  for  one  so  young. 
When  she  had  dried  her  eyes  she  sat  and  thought  and  thought,  and  as  she 
thought^  she  blushed  a  little,  for  she  was  even  wise  enough  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself.  Exactly  what  her  thoughts  were  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  but  in  a 
long  while  up  she  got  upon  her  horse,  and  back  she  rode  into  the  sunset.  As 
she  rode  her  eyes  were  very  wide  open  indeed,  and  they  were  beginning  to  be 
the  eyes  of  a  woman. 

She  slept  very  sweetly  that  night  in  the  cheery  little  Inn  of  the  Prince's 
village,  and  early  in  the  morning  she  was  a-horseback  and  galloping  down  the 
road. 

Sure  enough  there  was  the  Prince  in  his  garden,  for  Princes  and  Princesses 
love  the  early-morning  sunshine.  Down  sprang  the  little  Princess  before  the 
Prince  could  come  to  her,  and  walking  quickly  to  meet  him  she  put  her  hand  in 
his  for  a  second  or  two,  and  blushing  like  a  wild  rose  she  said,  **  Prince,  you 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong.    Will  you  come  to  my  castle  on  the  great  rock, 
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and  help  me  with  my  people  when  yours  can  spare  you  ?"  The  Prince  was 
a  real  Prince,  so  of  course  he  knew  what  to  say,  and  he  said  it.  I  am  al- 
most sure  it  was  not  **  no  "! 

Down  the  road  galloped  the  Princess,  and  her  heart  sang  a  little  song 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  left  the  rose  garden.  The  world  was  very  fair 
after  all,  and  she  had  a  place  in  it. 

On  she  galloped  until  whom  should  she  come  up  with  but  the  poor  girl 
who  had  lost  her  mother.  And  as  she  came  up  to  her  the  Princess  leaped  down 
from  her  horse,  and  took  the  poor  girl  tenderly  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  and  com- 
forted her,  and  asked  her  very  sweetly  if  they  could  not  be  friends.  And  the 
girl  clinging  to  her  hands  read  the  meaning  of  the  Princess's  words  in  the 
eyes  so  that  her  heart  grew  glad  within  her,  and  she  sighed  a  great  sigh  of  con- 
tent. 

Then  the  little  Princess  helped  the  young  girl  into  the  saddle,  and  she 
herself  walked  beside  the  horse,  talking  and  laughing,  so  that  it  was  a  joy  to 
hear  her. 

As  they  walked  along  they  came  to  Castle  Rock  village,  and  there  was 
the  old  man  sitting  on  his  doorstep.  He  was  still  looking  at  his  picture. 
Up  to  his  side  ran  the  Princess,  and  she  asked  him  very  eagerly  and  prettily  if 
she  might  see  the  picture  again.  As  she  looked  she  saw  beneath  the  ugliness, 
and  there  was  the  promise  of  something  better.  Who  should  know  but  the 
Princess  Joie?  Did  she  not  study  with  the  ablest  masters  in  the  realm?  The 
old  man's  heart  swelled  with  pride  and  joy  as  she  told  him  the  good  things 
about  his  son's  work,  and  he  called  her  the  finest  lady  of  the  land.  He  was 
right  I  feel  sure.  The  Princess  left  him  only  when  he  had  promised  to  bring 
her  news  of  his  son's  progress,  and  all  his  troubles  and  triumphs.  He  looked 
after  her  with  a  new  thrill  of  life  in  his  old  heart,  and  a  new  love  of  living. 

On  they  went.  There  just  around  the  corner  they  met  the  poor  woman 
with  her  children,  and  the  Princess  ran  and  tossed  the  child  in  her  strong 
young  arms,  and  held  him  close  as  she  told  the  mother  that  she  herself  was 
going  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  love  books  up  among  her  roses. 

The  woman  grasped  her  hand  for  pure  joy,  and  poured  out  her  mother 
heart  in  broken  words  of  gratitude,  and  love,  and  hope.     The  eyes  of  the  Prin- 
cess were  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  as  she  called  all  the  children  she  could  find, 
and  took  them  with  her  up  the  steep  way  to  show  them  her  roses. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  at  breakfast,  and  were  wondering  in  some  alarm 
at  the  distant  shouts  of  joy  and  rapture  in  the  direction  of  the  rose  garden, 
when  in  walked  the  Princess  upon  them,  eyes  shining,  cheeks  flushed,  and  kissed 
them  each  before  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise.    The  Queen  almost 
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overturned  the  coffee  pot  in  her  excitement,  and  the  King  salted  his  water 
violently  as  he  looked  at  her  over  his  glasses. 

**  Well,"  said  her  majesty,  "  you're  back,  thank  heaven,  but  there's  a 
queer  look  in  your  eyes.  O  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  you've  been  contaminated, 
just  as  I  said,  you  remember." 

**  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  the  King.  "  I  said  she'd  have  her  notions  knocked 
out  of  her  head,  and  be  back  in  a  day.  Here  she  is  again  the  same  as  ever," 
and  he  might  have  said  **  I  told  you  so!"  except  that  he  was  a  King,  and  instead 
he  went  on  eating  his  breakfast,  and  pondering  weighty  affairs  of  state. 

But  the  Princess  Joie  was  looking  away  to  the  rose  garden,  and  there  were 
dreams  in  her  eyes. 

MARJORIE   SNYDER,   1910. 


THE  SPIRIT  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN-A  TALE 

|HE  long  threatened  storm  had  broken  ;the  wind  whipped  down  the 
valley,  stinging  us  with  icy  snowflakes.  Night  was  coming  rapidly 
too,  and  the  trail,already,  was  hard  to  see.  We  turned  depen- 
I  dently  to  the  guide  with  a  great  relief  in  our  dependence.  For  a 
week  we  had  been  hopelessly  lost,  somewhere  near  the  Canadian 
border,  in  Idaho,  Montana,  or  British  Columbia,  we  knew  not  which,  until 
the  night  before  when  we  had  stumbled  on  the  old  man's  cabin,  and  he  had 
offered  to  guide  us  back  to  civilization,  or  at  least  its  outpost,  St.  Anne's. 

"  No  use  pitchin'  a  camp  in  this  here  howlin'  storm,"  said  the  old  man. 
'*  I'd  reckoned  on  gettin'  to  the  lower  falls,  but  its  goin'  to  be  pitch  dark  in 
half  an  hour.  The'  ain't  nothin'  to  do  but  make  for  Pond*  oreille,  I  guess," 
he  said  after  a  minute.  **  It's  our  only  chance  o'  shelter  and  that  we  got  to 
have,  damn  quick,  or  I  wouldn't  take  you  there." 

"  We  won't  mind  a  hard  trail — or  no  trail,"  I  assured  him. 
"  Well,  it'll  suit  you,  then.     The'  ain't  much  of  a  trail,"  he  said,  "but  I 
kin  get  you  there — tain't  that — it's  the  blasted  place  I  baulk  at.    We'd  best 
be  turning  here,  though." 

He  struck  off  westward  and  we  followed,  up  the  bank  of  a  little  stream, 
through  a  rocky  pass  and  blindly  down  the  other  side,  groping  our  way  until 
we  found  a  bench  ledge  where  a  rotted  flujne  still  rap.    Itwagsodpirkbythis 
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time  that  no  one  but  our  guide  realized  how  near  we  were  to  the  abandoned 
camp  until  the  cabins  loomed  up  wierdly  around  us  as  we  passed  down  what 
had  once  been  the  main  street.  The  old  man  lit  the  lantern  he  had  brought, 
and  led  us  from  cabin  to  cabin  to  select  the  least  dismal  and  dilapidated  for 
our  night's  lodging.  It  had  stopped  snowing,but  the  wind  raged  harder  than 
before,  with  a  chill  and  fierceness  which  our  moderately  equipped  hunting 
party  had  not  bargained  for.  I  shivered  with  the  cold  and  at  the  desolation 
of  the  place.  It  seemed,  in  the  smoky  lantern  light,  as  if  we  were  borrowing 
the  coffins  of  the  night-walking  dead  for  our  lodging. 

Presently  the  doctor,  who  had  been  on  an  inspection  tour  of  his  own, 
returned. 

**  There's  a  shack  down  here,"  he  announced,  "  which  seems  in  pretty- 
good  condition.  Door's  nailed  up  solid  but  we  can  force  it  all  right.  Come 
on. 

**  Guess  we  got  to — it's  the  only  one,"  muttered  the  guide.  *'  Well,  the's 
four  of  us.  We'll  try  it,"  he  said  reluctantly,  **  but  it's  a  fierce  night,"  as  the 
sharp  snow  began  to  blow  again. 

The  house  appeared  to  be  the  largest  in  the  camp,  except  perhaps  a  ruin 
across  the  road  whose  roof  had  fallen  in;  and  it  was  apparently  well  preserved, 
unnaturally  so,  in  comparison  with  the  wrecks  about  us.  It  was  securely 
boarded  up,  and  as  we  resolutely  tore  the  boards  away,  the  wind  would  stop 
and  listen  to  the  protest  of  each  creaking  nail,  and  then  howl  wamingly  at  our 
desecration.     I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  uncanny  imagination. 

But  at  last  we  were  coaxing  a  fire  in  a  bare,  chill  room,  and  preparing  to 
spend  the  night  as  comfortably  as  we  could  on  the  uneven  puncheon  floor. 
We  transformed  the  pack  grub  into  a  hearty  supper  and  settled  down  to  smoke. 

**  Queer  hole  we've  gotten  into,"  remarked  the  doctor,  "  quite  a  deserted 
village.  Can't  imagine  getting  a  night's  rest  here  tonight,  but  it  will  no  doubt 
be  most  picturesque  in  the  morning,"  he  went  on  philosophically.  "  You 
probably  know  all  about  the  place,  and  you'll  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
sure  that  not  your  wildest  tale  can  spoil  our  slumbers,"  he  turned  to  the  old 
guide. 

'*  Do  I  know  anything  about  the  place?"  cried  the  old  man,  "  Reckon  I 
know  as  much  as  anyone  this  side  o'  Heaven — or  Hell,  more  likely.  I  used  to 
live  here.  Roarin'  good  camp,  Pend'  oreille  used  to  be  sometimes,  an* 
deader'n  a  dead  dog  others.  Mighty  uncertain  ore  round  here,  pockety,  you 
l^now — never  could  tell  nothin'  about  it.  Trade  was  fine,  boom  times,  though. 
Kinder  hard  to  rilHze  it  now.  Right  across  there  was  Colt  Green's  place — 
saloon  and  boardin'  house — the  one  with  the  roof  sunk  in.     Called  him  'Colt'," 
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the  old  man  mused,"  'cause  he  allays  swore  by  his  forty-four.  Mighty 
handy  with  a  gun,  he  was.  Had  the  whole  saloon  and  gamblin'  business  to 
himself  on  that  account.  Said  he'd  shoot  anybody  that  'ud  try  a  rival  establish- 
ment. The'  had  been  one  when  he  fust  blew  in — the  Lucky  Queen  it  was  called 
after  a  most  damned  unlucky  mine,  feller  named  Castle  owned  'em  both,  but 
he  had  to  leave  camp  sudden,  and  the  place  just  stood  idle — nobody  darin'  to 
take  it  'count  of  Green,  until — "  He  stopped  and  began  to  refill  his  pipe. 
*•  Lord,  what  a  night!    What  a  hell  of  a  night." 

'*  We're  all  interested,"  suggested  the  doctor. 

*•  Yes,  yes,"  the  old  man  listened  intently.  **  There,  it  sounds  like  wailin*. 
Don't  you  hear  it?     Up  there  behind  us.     Lord,  I  hear  it  again." 

*•  Well,"  he  resumed  after  a  while,  **  I  can't  help  a  thinkin'  about  it,  so  I 
might  as  well  be  tellin'  you,  I  reckon.  This  here  is  the  very  house — the  Lucky 
Queen.     I  tell  you,  it's  temptin'  God  Almighty  to  call  a  thing  lucky. 

"  Well,  no  one  took  the  place,  as  I  was  sayin',  until  one  day,  just  before 
the  big  rush  of  '85,  the  Kittitas  stage  landed  Jim  Castle  and  his  wife  down  at 
Sweeney's,  which  was  the  post  oflfice  an'  general  store  an'  loafin'  place  for 
Pend'  oreille  at  that  time.  The  man  was  a  husky,  brutal-lookin*  feller, 
meaner  lookin'  even  than  his  brother  had  been ;  and  the  loafers  which  at  stage 
time  was  mighty  nigh  the  entire  male  population  weren't  what  you  might  call 
enthusiastic — but  when  they  see  the  woman!  Well,  she  was  the  prettiest 
little  creature  that  ever  saw  Pend'  oreille.  She  was  so  pretty  and  so  sweet 
lookin'  that  Colt  never  run  Castle  out  o'  camp  when  he  took  up  his  brother's 
place,  like  he'd  threatened  to  run  the  first  man  that  'ud  start  up  the  Lucky 
Queen.  Anyhow  it  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  damned  peaceful  run  Castle 
would  a'  made,  and  now  that  times  was  boomin'  there  was  business  enough 
for  two. 

"  Well,  Castle  opened  up  the  bar — right  over  there  by  the  wall  it  was — 
guess  they  used  the  boards  in  the  counter  to  nail  the  windows  up  with.  And 
he  had  an  eatin'  joint,  too,  and  rooms  upstairs.  He  got  trade  right  away. 
It  wa'n't  surprisin'  It  was  his  wife — Kate,  everybody  called  her  from  the 
fust — that  was  the  drawin'  card.  The  whole  camp  came  to  see  her.  She 
was  Castle's  Lucky  Queen,  them  days,  and  waitress,  an'  barmaid,  too.  That 
is  she  had  to  tend  bar  when  Jim  was  out — which  was  pretty  much  of  the  time 
as  he'd  got  right  in  with  a  mighty  hard  gang  o'  citizens  that  lived  over  the 
river,and  didn't  hang  round  honest  folks  much. 

"  Well,  comin'  back  to  Kate — she  was  jes'  the  brightest  little  thing,  and 
she  allays  was  so  good-natured  and  had  a  smile  for  everybody.  The*  was  mighty 
few  girls  in  Pend'  oreille,  anyhow,  and  not  one  could  begin  to  come  up  to  her. 
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Every  man  in  camp  got  soft  when  you  mentioned  her.  Damned  if  Green, 
himself,  weren't  cracked  about  her  in  a  week,and  he'd  come  over  and  drink  his 
rival's  whiskey  for  a  sight  of  her. 

**  But  Castle  never  paid  no  attention  to  her;  seemed  as  if  he'  just  as 
soon  she'd  work  herself  to  death — cookin',  waitin'  on  table,  and  dish  washin*. 
Though  hey  did  say  as^how  he'djtaken  her  away  from  a  step-daddy  who'd 
abused  her,  and  that  she  felt  she  had  to  stand  by  him  for  that.  Anyhow  she 
was  mighty  meek  and  never  made  no  kick  about  the  way  she  had  to  work. 
All  the  boys  was  cut  up  about  it  though,  and  Castle  had  to  get  a  gal  to  help  her 
— ^Sally,  her  name  was,  a  mighty  ugly,  starved-lookin'  creature,  but  she  jes* 
worshipped  Kate.  But  if  Castle  never  showed  no  interest  the'  was  others 
that  did.  The  boys  used  to  help  wash  dishes,  especially  one  young  feller, 
Jaspar  Duncan,  as  clean  and  straight  a  boy  as  ever  came  to  Pend'  oreille.  He 
used  to  work  for  the  Wilcoxes,  who  had  the  biggest  diggings  around  here,  and 
owned  the  stamp  mill  over  there  on  the  river,  and  then  he  used  to  prospect 
a  bit  for  himself.  The  Castles  hadn't  been  here  long  when  he  made  his  strike. 
It  was  right  up  back  of  us  on  Surprise  Mountain,  and  he  used  to  work  mighty 
hard  on  his  tunnel.  God,  sounds  as  if  the*  was  somebody  up  there  now. 
Wailin',  wailin' 

**  Well,  Jaspar,  he  jes'  worshipped  Kate  and  he  filed  his  mine.  My  Queen 
after  her.  It  was  a  neat  way  o'  complimentin'  her,  wa'n't  it?  There  was  a 
Kate  and  a  Kate  Castle  by  that  time,  anyway.  Jaspar  and  some  o'  the  others 
would  help  her  after  supper,  and  then  they'd  all  sit  around  on  the  steps  in  the 
twilight,or  Jaspar  and  Kate  would  go  off  strollin'  down  the  road  an'  look  at  the 
river,  leanin'  over  the  railin'  on  the  foot  log  together. 

*'  One  night  I  was  comin'  up  from  Wilcox's  lower  placers  on  Nigger  Creek, 
a  good  five  mile  below  Pend'  oreille.  Wilcox  was  expectin'  a  party  up  from 
Boise  next  day  to  look  the  property  over,  and  he  needed  money  pretty  damn 
bad  for  enlargin'  the  stamp  mill,  so  he'd  asked  me  to  help  salt  a  claim  down 
and  load  the  sluice  boxes,  then  he  was  going  to  give  an  exhibition  clean  up — 
and  the  party 'd  buy.  No,  not  just  what  you'd  call  square,  maybe — but  the* 
ain't  no  commandment  against  gullin'  suckers. 

**  Now  as  I  got  to  Big  Indian  bend  I  saw  Jaspar  and  Kate  ahead  of  me. 
They  was  walkin'  slow  and  talkin'  earnest.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  one 
o'  them  fine  summer  nights,  like  we  has  up  here  in  the  mountains,  the  trees 
givin*  a  kind  o'  shady  coolness  yet,  and  the  moon  not  up.  They  didn't  hear  me 
until  I  was  almost  up  to  'em,  and  then  Jaspar  turned  to  me  and  takin'  Kate 
by  the  hand  he  says,  **  You'll  take  her  home,  won't  you,  Thompson?'  An' 
she  give  him  one  Iook,an'  seein'  there  wa'n't  no  use,jes*  reached  up  and  kissed 
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him  'thout  a  word,  and  went  along  with  me.  I  let  her  alone  for  a  while,  but 
it'd  been  my  experience  that  women  folks  feel  better  when  they  tell  somebody 
their  troubles,  so  pretty  soon  I  got  her  to  tell  me  what'd  happened,  an'  this 
was  what  it  was.  Jaspar,  who  still  did  real  trusty  jobs  for  the  Wilcoxes,was 
to  go  on  guard  down  at  the  Nigger  Creek  claim  at  ten,  Wilcox  havin'  told  him 
that  the  sluice  boxes  was  rich  on  account  of  a  delayed  clean  up,  and  his  own 
watch  was  endin'  at  ten.  I  didn't  see  nothin'  so  bad  about  that,  but  pretty 
soon  out  it  came. 

"  She  knew  that  Jim  was  onto  the  game.  He  and  a  feller  named  Burke, 
one  of  the  gang  across  the  river,  had  found  out  about  the  Boise  party,  and 
countin'  on  an  extra  good  sluice  for  that  reason,  had  planned  to  rob  the  boxes 
that  night.  Jaspar,  feelin'  his  duty  to  Wilcox,had  decided  he'd  have  to  shoot 
if  he  see  Castle  monkeyin'  in  the  boxes,  but  he  didn't  want  to  see  him  there  for 
Kate's  sake,  and  he  was  goin'  to  warn  him,  himself,  if  he  got  a  chance  before  he 
went  on  guard.  But  he  wa'n't  likely  to  get  the  chance,and  the'wa'n't  nothing 
for  Kate  to  do  but  warn  Jim  herself,  and  to  do  that  she'd  have  to  tell  him  she'd 
overheam  him  and  Burke,  an'  that  she'd  told  Jasper,  or  she  could  let  him  go 
and  get  killed.  There'd  be  consequences,  either  way.  Pussonally,  I  had  my 
doubts  as  to  her  seein'  him  before  he  started  out,  as  I  reckoned  he'd  be  down 
to  Burke's  cabin,  but  I  knew  if  she  did  the'  wa'n't  no  use  omittin*  any  of  the 
story.     She  wa'n't  no  match  for  Jim. 

"  Well,  I  took  her  to  the  door  there,  an*  when  I  found  Jim  wa'n't  home,  I 
jes'  stepped  over  to  Green's  to  get  a  gun — havin'  an  idea  that  perhaps  an 
extra  revolver  might  come  in  handy — and  then  I  crossed  the  river  and  started 
for  Burke's.  But,  by  God,  that  little  woman  had  got  there  ahead  o'  me. 
There  was  a  light  in  the  cabin,  and  the  door  was  open,an'  I  see  her  standin' 
there  before  they  in  the  cabin  heard  me,  so  I  came  away,  knowing  it  was 
mixed  up  enough  already. 

"  Her  savin'  Castle's  life,  as  you  might  say,  didn't  make  him  any  easier 
on  her  for  havin'  peached  to  Duncan,  and  that  girl  Sallie  told  afterwards  how 

Castle  beat  her  with  a  ridin'  quirt  out  there  in  the  back  room 

We  never  knew  that  till  a  while  afterwards,"  the  old  man  spoke  with  sudden 
passion,  **  or  we'd  swung  him  to  the  big  fir  that  used  to  stand  out  there  by 
Sweeney's.  It  went  over  nine  years  ago,  or  it'd  go  tonight.  Lord  it  sounds 
like  God  Almighty  was  goin'  to  tear  all  the  cabins  in  Pend'  oreille  up,  and  hurl 
'em  clean  to  St.  Anne's. 

**  Well,  as  you  might  reckon,"  he  went  on,  **  the  whole  business  didn't 
make  Jim  entertain  no  friendly  feelin's  toward  Jaspar.  He  hadn't  given 
him  no  thought  before,  but  now  he  begun  to  watch  him  and  Kate  and  count 
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it  up  against  him  every  time  they  saw  each  other.  When  he  was  full  he  used 
to  talk  some  about  that  score  him  an'  Jaspar  had  to  settle  some  fine  day,  but 
he  never  got  into  no  open  quarrel  with  him.  He  knew  public  sentiment  was 
all  for  Jaspar,  an'  he  didn't  want  to  ruin  his  trade  jes'  yet.  Anyhow  he'd  got 
other  schemes  that  had  to  be  pulled  off  first.  His  idee  was  to  have  a  big  blow 
up  when  things  got  ripe,  an'  then  hike. 

"  But  things  was  different  for  Jaspar  an'  Kate  after  that  night.  They 
hadn't  thought  much  about  it  before;  they'd  jes'  liked  each  other  and  been 
friendly,  but  it  had  jes'  come  to  'em  sudden  like  that  they  was  more'n  friends. 
An'  after  Jim  had  accused  Kate  of  a  few  things — none  of  *em  true — an'  it 
wa'n't  so  easy  to  see  each  other,  they  rillized  more'n  ever  that  they  was  dead 
in  earnest  and  life  begun  to  get  pretty  serious. 

**  One  evening  I  found  her  sittin'  on  the  step  out  there,  lookin'  pretty  sober, 
so  I  stopped  an'  asked  her  if  she  didn't  want  to  walk  down  the  road  a  piece. 
I  knew  she  missed  not  havin'  a  walk  this  time  in  the  evenin',  and  Jaspar'd 
gone  out  on  the  mornin'  stage  with  the  Wilcoxes  who  were  figurin'  and  buyin' 
some  new  stamps.  Perhaps  it  was  'cause  I'd  known  her  other  trouble,  and 
perhaps  it  was  'cause  I  was  older'n  most  of  the  boys,  but  anyhow  she  seemed 
to  think  I'd  be  a  good  one  to  talk  with,  so  she  an'  I  started  out. 

**  After  my  experience  with  her  that  other  night  I  was  dead  sure  that  my 
methods  of  handlin'  women  was  O.  K.,  so  I  let  her  alone  and  pretty  soon  I 
got  a  prospect. 

**  'Mis'  Hunter  was  talkin'  to  me  this  afternoon,'  she  said.  Mis'  Hunter 
was  the  wife  o'  the  man  from  Boise  who  had  bought  the  Wilcox  claim.  *Yes', 
I  said,  'she's  a  nice  appearin'  woman,'  or  somethin'  like  that.  That  little 
sympathy  was  all  that  was  needed.  An'  then  it  was  all  pay  streak,  an'  she 
told  me  everythin'.  How  Mis'  Hunter'd  told  her  that  she'd  heard  all  about 
her,  an'  that  she  knew  Jaspar,  an'  what  a  fine  boy  he  was;  an'  how  it  wa'n't  a 
woman's  duty  to  stick  to  a  husband  that  was  cruel  to  her,  when  she  could  have 
a  man  like  Jaspar,  and  a  lot  more  of  the  same  line  o'  talk.  Now  leavin'  Jim 
hadn't  occurred  to  Kate.  She  would  ha'  lived  along  and  stood  everything 
from  him  until  something  interfered,  jes'  the  way  she'd  slaved  for  her  step-dad 
until  Jim  had  broke  in. 

**  Well,  I  told  her  I  agreed  with  Mis'  Hunter,  only — an'  I  don't  believe 
I'd  say  so  again — I  told  her  things  ought  to  be  accordin'  to  law  an'  that 
meant  a  divorce  an  a  marriage  license.  But  right  there  is  where  we  lost 
the  lead.  We  smashed  square  up  against  a  dead  wall — the  Catholic  religion. 
She  said  the'  wa'n't  no  divorce  in  her  church,  and  so  the'  couldn't  be  no 
question  of  marriage.     *It  wa'n't  much  use  to  think  about  it  anyhow,  she 
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says,  *  because  Jaspar's  mine  is  goin'  to  turn  out  big  an'  I  wouldn't  want  him 
to  leave  Pend'  oreille  just  for  me.'  We  didn't  say  nothin'  more  until  we'd 
walked  clean  to  Indian  Bend  and  started  home  again.  *  No,'  she  says,  '  I've 
thought  it  all  over.  I  can't  marry  Jaspar,  and  he  wouldn't  want  me  no  other 
way.  We  love  each  other  an'  that's  a  big  comfort.  You  know  I  can't  see 
him  anymore  without  makin'  Jim  jealous — oh,  he  used  to  be  so  sure  o'  me. 
I  can't  tell  Jaspar  good-bye  yet,  so  you'll  tell  him  what  I've  decided,  won't 
you,  Thompson?' 

**  Oh,  I  can  see  her  now,walkin'  along  that  road  through  the  big  fir  trees 
with  the  moonlight  shinin'  on  her  face,an'  she  lookin'  enough  like  a  saint — ." 
The  old  man's  voice  grew  husky  and  he  paused.  In  the  silence  we  were 
vividly  conscious  of  the  storm  outside  which  had  been  before  a  kind  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  tale. 

"  It's  been  twenty  odd  years  since  I've  seen  her,  and  God  knows  where  she 
is  now,  I  don't,  but  this  cabin's  still  here,  an'  the  mountain  back  of  it's  here, 
and  her  lover's  grave,  an'  somehow  I  feel  she's  here  near  it  all.  I've  never 
come  back  here  that  I  didn't  seem  to  feel  her  mournin'  for  him — but  it's 
worse  tonight.  I  can  hear  her — sobbin'  and  wailin'.  Can't  you  hear  it  up 
yonder?" 

Presently  he  went  on.  **  It's  a  pretty  long  story — a  heap  o'  little  things 
that  jes*  kind  o'  made  bad  blood  between  Castle  an'  the  folks  in  Pend'  oreille, 
specially  the  Wilcoxes.  They,  being  the  biggest  mine  owners,  an'  havin'  the 
stamp  mill,  had  some  influence,an'  Castle  begun  to  lose  trade  mighty  bad  in 
spite  o'  Kate.  But  it  didn't  seem  to  make  no  difference  to  him.  He  hung 
around  Burke's  cabin  which  was  the  headquarters  for  the  gang  across  the 
river,  an'  somehow  he  allays  had  plenty  o  money.  He  got  to  going  over  to 
Green's  in  the  evenin',  an'  playin'  a  lot.  Mighty  lucky  he  was,  too,  an'  mighty 
disagreeable,so  that  Colt  got  tired  o'  puttin'  up  with  it  an'  had  jest  about  de- 
cided to  make  the  camp  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

It  was  comin'  along  fall,  an'  the  placer  diggings  had  all  been  shut  up,  an' 
some  folks  was  gettin'ready  to  pull  out  for  the  wihter,so  Colt  decided  Jim  had 
better  pull  out  too.  ^ 

**  One  night  Green  was  leanin'  up  against  the  bar,  an'  a  thinkin',  he  told 
me  afterwards,  about  what  was  goin'  to  happen  to  Kate,  when  he  noticed 
voices  risin'.  The  two  Wilcoxes,  Sweeney,  an'  Jim  Castle  was  at  a  table  an' 
they  was  evidently  havin'  some  argument, 'cause  Jim  jumps  up  with  his  hand 
on  his  hip  pocket;  but  we  loafers,  Jaspar  was  one  of  us — didn't  worry  much, 
for  Colt  just  strolled  over  with  his  hand  on  his  hip  pocket  too,  an'  a  look  that 
meant  business  in  his  eye. 
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**An*  then  he  made  a  speech.  It  jes' amounted  to  about  this:  that  he 
wasn't  goin'  to  have  his  regular  customers  annoyed,  an*  as  Castle  had  a  place 
of  his  own  he  wouldn't  be  deprivin'  a  deservin'  citizen  of  a  place  to  quench  his 
thirst.  An'  then  Castle  fired  up  and  said  he  guessed  he  wa'n't  the  only  one 
that  didn't  confine  himself  to  home  liquor  and  some  insinuations  along  that 
line.  Now  Colt  Green,  havin'  jes'  been  thinkin'  o'  Kate  was  off  before  anybody 
knew  it.  Well,  the'  was  hell  to  pay  in  a  minute.  It  was  the  end  o'  the  season 
and  everybody  felt  the  air  was  thick  for  a  blow-out.  It  was  jes'  like  the  older 
days  back  in  Montana — drinks  spilled  an'  cards  scattered  on  the  floor,  an*  the 
cabin  cloudy  with  smoke,  an*  every  fellow's  gun  handy.  I  get  that  old  head 
whirlin'  thrill  when  I  think  of  it  now.  Strange  how  a  memory  like  that  can 
warm  you  up  even  on  a  night  like  this.  The*  would  ha'  been  some  shootin* 
that  night,  dead  sure,  but  Green  motioned  to  Jaspar  who  was  the  nearest  man 
an'  they  sprung  on  him  so  quick  they  had  his  gun  before  he  could  draw,an' 
Green  had  showed  him  out  o'  the  door  all  in  less  than  a  minute — Castle 
hardly  havin'  time  to  swear  he'd  see  'em  all  in  hell.  Green  cleared  the  place 
out  right  away,  except  for  me,  an'  then  we  sat  down  an*  begun  to  talk  it 
over.  The  wa'n't  no  question  about  Castle's  leavin'  camp  next  day — we  jes' 
took  that  for  granted.  But  Colt  had  never  run  up  against  a  proposition 
like  Kate.  We  stayed  up  most  o'  the  night  discussin'  it.  But  what  we  de- 
cided don't  make  no  difference — ,"  he  paused,  listening,  until  a  particularly 
fierce  gust  died  away. 

**  You'd  know  you  was  in  a  cursed  place,  wouldn't  you?" 

**  Next  mornin'  as  I  was  startin*  out  to  go  over  to  Tip  Top  where  I  was 
workin'  on  some  prospects,  I  met  Colt.  He  was  goin'  down  to  the  mill  to  see 
the  Wilcoxes  an'  asked  me  to  go  along,  but  I  jes*  reckoned  I'd  better  go  on  to 
Tip  Top  as  I  felt  one  mornin's  work  would  clear  up  whether  there  was  any  use 
o'  goin'  on  workin'  or  not.  Mighty  odd  how  little  things  like  that  makes 
Fate,"  the  old  man  philosophized.  **  But  I  jes'  felt  I  had  to  know  right  away 
about  those  prospects. 

**  I'd  jus'  got  to  work  when  the'  come  a  shock  like  the  Judgment  Day, 
an'  a  report  louder'n  a  cannon  salute,and  then  a  lot  o*  smaller  reports.  First  I 
thought  it  was  a  quake,but  when  the  little  guns  began  to  go  off  I  realized  they 
was  things  fallin'  after  a  blast.  I  couldn't  see  Pend'  oreille  itself  from  where  I 
was,but  I  could  see  the  smoke  driftin'  through  the  pines  and  tamaracks.  I 
knew  no  one  hiad  sent  out  warnin's  of  a  big  blasting,  but  I  guess  I  reckoned  all 
that  out  as  I  ran,  for  before  the  rumblin'  echoes  had  started  hurlin'  back  an' 
forth  between  the  hills,  I  was  fallin'  down  that  trail  like  a  shot  myself. 
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**  Well,  I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  you  about  the  wreck  I  found.  God,  I  never 
saw  a  sight  like  that,  an'  I've  seen  a  lot  o'  men  blowed  up  before  an'  since  in 
accidents.  All  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  is  that  the  power  house  where  the  Wil- 
coxes  kept  their  dynamite  for  blastin'  had  been  broken  into  in  the  night  an' 
a  mine  fixed  under  the  mill.  The  parties  that  had  done  it  evidently  meant  to 
blow  up  the  whole  concern,  men,  mill,  an'  all.  The  man  that  lit  the  fuse — ^a 
long  one,  too,  or  by  God,  he  went  with  'em — must  ha'  waited  till  he  see  the 
Wilcox  boys  come  down  in  the  mornin'.  They  got  more'n  they  bargained  for 
— that  way  at  least — for  Colt  an'  Sweeney  an'  several  more  good  men  in 
the  camp  was  down  there  too." 

•'  Castle  lit  the  fuse?" 

"  No,  I  reckon,  he  didn't,"  said  the  old  man  slowly.  **  That  wa'n't  all 
that  happened  that  day.  Before  I  got  quite  to  the  mill  I  heard  another 
fainter  report  but  it  didn't  trouble  me  much  then.  Nobody  else  even  noticed 
it — no  one  was  thinkin'  of  anything  but  that  wholesale  tragedy  at  the  Mill. 
There  was  so  much  to  do  that  nobody  thought  o'  catchin'  the  murderers 
until  it  was  too  late,  then  we  found  the  gang  across  the  river  and  Castle  an' 
Kate  was  gone.  What  was  worst  of  all  was  that  nobody  could  tell  how  many 
had  been  killed — the'  wasn't  enough  left  to  identify  them  by. 

**  Well,  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner  came  in  that  night  and  we  all  worked 
together.  Then  we  burned  the  ruins,  an'  now  the  bushes  and  second  growth 
timber  has  just  buried  the  site  o'  the  old  mill.  Nobody  had  any  heart  to  stay 
in  the  place.  We  sent  the  widows  out,and  the  sheriff  boarded  up  the  cabins 
an'  nobody  was  left  for  the  winter  season,  an'  nobody  thought  o'  comin'  back 
next  spring.  They's  lots  o'  camps  dies  out  by  themselves,and  their  remains 
is  allays  kind  o'  forlorn;  but  this  place  was  jes'  wiped  out,an'  they's  more'n 
a  spirit  o'  forlornness  here.  An'  now  it  seems  like  God  Almighty  is  a  cursin' 
us  with  the  elements. 

"  I  was  the  last  one  to  leave  the  camp.  I'd  been  fixin'  up  Jaspar's  things, 
that  mornin',  and  makin'  a  package  o'  letters  and  trinkets  to  send  to  his  mother. 
Yes,  he  was  missin'  so  we'd  reckoned  him  amongst  the  dead. 

"  In  his  box  I  found  some  things  I  didn't  send  his  mother  —  well,  no  mat- 
ter."    The  old  man  was  speaking  thickly. 

**  When  I  finished  I  felt  like  I  wanted  to  get  up  high — kind  o'  above 
everything.  I  don't  know  jes'  how  or  why.but  I  started  up  Surprise  Mountain 
an'  somehow  I  stumbled  on  the  trail  Jaspar'd  made  up  to  his  tunnel.  The* 
hadn't  a  livin*  soul  been  up  there  since  the  last  mornin'  he  climbed  the  trail, 
two  weeks  before.     I  went  along  thinkin'  o*  him  an'  Kate  until — God!     I  saw 
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the  tunnel  mouth  was  blocked  with  earth  and  timbers.    Then  it  all  flashed 
over  me — that  other  report — Castle  had  blown  the  tunnel! 

**  Well,  that's  all.  He  was  better  up  there  in  that  big  sepulchre  he'd  made 
for  himself  than  any  place  I  could  put  him.  An'  besides  I  didn't  want  to 
know  whether  he'd — been — killed — or  whether  he'd — died,"  he  finished 
hoarsely.  "It  was  too  late  to  help  then  anyhow.so  I  said  the  Lord's  prayer 
an'  a  prayer  o'  my  own  an'  I  went  down  the  trail." 

**  No — nobody  ever  heard  o'  Kate  again.  But  somehow,  tonight,  I 
think  o'  her  up  there.  Don't  you  hear  a  sobbin'  an'  a  wailin'  up  there?"  he 
pleaded. 

And  from  the  mountain  behind  /  heard  that  wailing,  moaning  cry. 

•*  My  God,  I  do  hear  it,"  whispered  the  doctor. 

We  all  sat  silent  until  the  dawn  came,  and  with  it  died  the  storm.  So  we 
made  ready  and  left  the  Lucky  Queen,  nailing  the  weather  beaten  boards 
back  again. 

The  old  man  left  us  at  St.  Anne's,and  started  back  that  afternoon  for  his 
lonely  cabin.  "  I  can't  leave  the  Kootenai  country  until  I  leave  it  for  good," 
he  said,  "but  the  devil  couldn't  hire  me  to  spend  another  night  in  Pend'oreille." 

We,  however,  were  worn  out  and  more  than  ready  to  spend  a  little  time 
recuperating  in  St.  Anne's.  But  the  pretensions  little  hotel  being  full  of 
traveling  men  we  sought  for  rooms  elsewhere,  and  the  old  priest  took  us  in. 
We  were  sitting  together  in  his  little  study  that  night. 

*'  Quite  a  contrast  to  last  night,"  remarked  the  doctor.  **  You  have 
heard  of  Pend'  oreille,  father?     We  stayed  there  all  night  in  a  deserted  cabin." 

"  Fend'  oreille?  Yes,  yes,  a  history  has  Pend*  oreille,  too.  Your  guide 
probably  told  you  of  the  great  explosion?" 

**  Yes,"  I  answered,**  and  he  told  us  of  another  tragedy — ^a  little  romance.'* 

**  A  romance?  Ah,  I  remember  a  romance,  too,"  the  priest  said  musing,  as 
he  fingered  the  crucifix  on  his  breast. 

**  I  came  to  know  of  it  through  a  little  serving  maid  who  came  to  the 
mission  one  day,  a  little  time  after  the  disaster.  She  was  ragged  and  half- 
starved,  and  after  she  had  partaken  of  food  the  child  told  me  her  story  — 
though  not  in  the  confession,"  he  added. 

**  Her  mistress  had  loved  a  young  man  of  very  excellent  parts,  and  when 
her  husband — a  most  brutal  and  ungodly  person — bade  her  prepare  to  flee  the 
camp,  she  desired  to  say  farewell  to  her  lover.  And  so  she  slipped  from  her 
dwelling  and  unbeknownst  to  any  save  the  little  servant,  climbed  the  mountain 
to  the  place  of  his  labour — a  mine  tunnel  above  the  camp. 
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"  Scarcely  had  she  time  to  reach  it  when  the  little  servant  maid  saw  the 
master  also  strike  up  the  mountain  side.  The  child  well  knew  his  hatred  of 
the  young  man,  and  helpless  with  fear,  she  sank  to  her  knees,  imploring  the 
mercy  of  the  Virgin  for  her  mistress. 

"  The  husband,  however,  not  aware  of  his  wife's  presence,  gained  the 
mine  and  blasted  the  tunnel  entrance,  walling  the  lovers  up  unshriven,"  he 
crossed  himself  devoutly,  **  in  a  living  tomb,  perhaps,  I  know  not." 

'*  The  old  man  was  right,"  I  said,  "  she  was  on  the  mountain  last  night." 

MARY  Frost  Snyder  1910. 


A  CHILD'S  MIND 

"  Among  the   thistles  on   the  hill 
In    tears   sat    little    Sorrow; 
'  I  see  a  black  cloud  in  the  west, 
I'm    sure    'twill    storm    to-morrow; 
And  if  it  storms  where  shall  I  be? 
And  what  will  keep  the  rain  from  me? 
Woe's  me!'  said  little  Sorrow." 
Char  chanted  mournfully  as  she  and  I  trudged  down  the  hot  street  of  our 
little  Maine  town  one  Sunday  noon.     It  was  on  just  such  a  day  not  very  long 
ago,  that  we  had  tried  to  "  turn  into  boys,"  as  Father  said,  by  having  our 
long  hair  cut  close. 

"  Guess  God  sent  that  thunder  on  purpose,"  I  sighed  as  Char  finished  the 
sad  verse  which  we  had  learned  to  show  how  sorry  we  were  that  we  had  tried 
to  run  away  to  the  barbers.  It  was  such  an  appropriate  verse,  too,  for  hadn't 
God  sent  a  dreadful  thunder-storm  when  of  all  things  in  the  world  wide  we 
feared  thunder  and  grasshoppers  the  most;  and  hadn't  the  wind  sent  us 
••pell-mell  right  home?" 

"  Mother  says  all  nice  little  girls  like  long,  pretty  hair,"  remarked  Char 
again  as  she  twisted  around  her  finger  the  wilted-looking  curl  which  had  grown 
during  the  night,  for  if  one  must  have  long  hair  it  was  better  to  have  it  curl. 

Neither  of  us  referred  to  what  we  had  heard  in  church  that  morning  until 
we  were  out  under  the  old  apple  tree. 

"  If  the  world  should  come  to  an  end,"  began  Char  solemnly,  "  what 
would  there  be?" 
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**  Nothing,"  I  answered  sadly,  but  decidedly. 

"  Nothing!"  We  looked  at  the  green  grass  all  around  us,  bright  with 
sunshine;  we  heard  the  cheerful  singing  of  the  birds;  we  watched  the  swaying 
of  the  branches  overhead;  the  ants, — yes,  even  the  grasshoppers, — were  a 
part  of  our  world.  To  think  of  a  time  when  all  these  things  would  not  be, 
when  there  would  be  nothing,  was  more  than  we  could  comprehend.  And  so 
we  sat  there  staring  at  each  other  with  wide  eyes,  and  purrling  our  poor  little 
minds. 

Just  as  I  was  feeling  sort  of  drowsy  and  had  almost  given  up  caring 
about  the  nature  of  **  nothing,"  Charlotte  said  suddenly, 

"  He  said  there'd  be  a  HeU.     Maybe  there'd  be  Hell  instead  of  nothing." 

**  What's  Hell?"  I  asked  sleepily,  but  awoke  to  a  full  realization  of  my 
danger  when  Charlotte  replied  glibly,  substituting  wicked  for  cursed, — 

"  Depart  from  me,  ye  wicked,  into  everlasting  fire." 

Oh,  that  was  more  awful  than  just  nothingX  In  our  vivid  imaginations 
we  could  already  feel  the  flames.  He  had  said  that  the  wicked  went  to  Hell, 
and  Char  and  I  had  been  wicked.  We  wandered  sadly  back  to  the  house,  still 
intent  upon  the  future  which  threatened  us.  Even  our  favorite  ice  cream 
didn't  tempt  us  at  dinner. 

"  They  won't  have  ice  cream  in  Hell,"  I  mournfully  whispered. 

**  No,"  she  replied,  **  everything  will  burn  our  mouths." 

After  dinner  we  stole  out  into  the  kitchen  bent  upon  one  purpose:  we  were 
going  to  see  just  how  much  fire  hurt.  The  kitchen  stove  was  hot,  just  right 
for  our  trial. 

"  You  go  first,"  I  whispered  to  Char  who  was  standing  near  the  table,  a 
straight,  determined  little  figure  with  set  lips.  Holding  her  head  high  she 
walked  across  the  room  and  put  her  thumb  down  hard  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 
The  next  moment  she  was  dancing  about,  nursing  her  poor  little  blistered 
hand.  Fire,  even  just  a  bit  of  it  did  hurt,  and  when  mother  asked  that 
night  how  Charlotte  burned  her  thumb,  we  burst  into  such  a  torrent 
of  explanation  and  questions  that  poor  Mother  was  almost  frightened. 
I  heard  her  tell  Father  afterwards  that  she  was  afraid  she  didn't  under- 
stand the  workings  of  her  children's  minds. 

Since  we  had  found  out  that  it  hurts  to  be  burned,  it  seemed  quite  natural 
that  we  should  want  to  keep  others  from  the  terrible  experience.  Grandmother 
had  often  told  us  that  God  would  answer  our  prayers  if  we  prayed  real  hard. 
So  Char  and  I  stole  away  into  the  garret  every  day  that  we  could  unobserved, 
and  prayed  long  and  patiently. 
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"  O  Lord,  don't  let  there  be  any  fires  except  in  stoves,"  Char  would  pray 
earnestly. 

"  And  don't  let  our  house  nor  Mabel's  house  nor  the  hotel  on  the  comer, 
nor  anybody's  house  nor  anybody  burn,"  I  would  add  fervently. 

With  the  responsibility  of  preventing  all  fires  in  pur  little  community 
resting  upon  our  shoulders,  we  grew  careworn.  We  could  not  bear  to  share 
the  secret  of  this  sacred  duty  even  with  Mother,  but  kept  it  all  to  ourselves 
until  we  were  fairly  weighed  down  with  it,  and  used  to  offer  our  prayers  at  all 
times  during  the  day. 

**  Maine — Augusta,  New  Hampshire — Concord, — Oh,  please  don't  let 
there  be  any  fires — Vermont — Montpelier,"  was  the  way  we  studied  our 
gec^raphy  lessons  for  several  weeks.  Mother  got  quite  worried  and  used  to 
ask  us  if  our  heads  ached,  and  if  we  felt  sick  anywhere.  We  dreaded 
going  to  bed  for  it  took  such  a  long  time  to  say  our  prayers  and  mention  the 
houses  of  our  acquaintances. 

At  last  came  the  day  when  the  hotel  on  our  very  street  caught  fire,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  prayed  regularly  many  times  a  day.  Worst  of 
all.  Mother  was  at  the  dentist's.  For  a  while  Char  and  I  watched  the  flames, 
perfectly  fascinated.  Then  the  awful  thought  came  that  people  in  Hell  must 
live  in  flames  like  this.  When  Mabel's  house  caught  from  the  hotel,  our  dis- 
may was  unbounded.  God  was  so  angry  with  us  that  he  wouldn't  even  save 
Mabel's  house.  With  a  sob.  Char  rushed  in  to  Grandmother  to  be  comforted, 
while  I  ran  into  Mother's  room  and  wrapped  myself  up  in  her  old  black  skirt. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event  which  was  such  a  sad  blow  to  our  faith, 
that  Grandmother  read  us  Joan  of  Arc.  To  our  vivid  imaginations  the  French 
Maid's  visions  appealed  especially. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  an  angel,"  I  sighed,the  night  Grandmother  finished 
the  story. 

"  Does  God  ever  speak  to  people  now?"  saked  Charlotte. 

"  God  speaks  to  his  servants,"  answered  Grandmother,  and  told  us  the 
story  of  Samuel.  Oh,  that  was  a  much  better  story  than  even  the  Joan  of  Arc 
one.  We  were  stirred  through  and  through,  and  the  next  week  the  family 
were  startled  by  our  behavior.  Mother  talked  about  sending  us  to  the  shore, 
and  Father  bought  a  whole  bottle  of  black  looking  medicine  and  promised  us 
each  a  big  doll  if  we  would  take  a  spoonful  after  each  meal.  Char  looked  up 
at  him  sweetly,  and  said  in  melting  tones, 

"  I'll  take  it  without  the  doll,  dear  Father," 

I  couldn't  go  quite  as  far  as  that,but  managed  not  to  cry  more  than  once 
when  Mother  combed  my  hair.    We  were  trying  to  be  good.     We  wanted  to 
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see  visions  like  Joan,  and  hear  God  like  Samuel.  ''Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart  for  they  shall  see  God,"  was  my  last  Sunday-school  verse  and  we  tried 
hard  to  be  what  we  thought  was  "pure  in  heart,"  All  our  playmates  looked 
upon  us  with  awe  when  we  told  them  we  were  going  to  see  angels  and  hear 
them  talk,  too,  some  day.  We  really  had  quite  a  little  company  of  followers 
by  the  time  the  week  was  nearly  over,  and  as  for  ourselves,  we  had  been  good 
so  long  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  nearly  Saints. 

On  the  seventh  night  of  that  week  I  had  a  vision.  The  next  day  was 
my  birthday  and  Mother  had  invited  a  dozen  Uttle  boys  and  girls  to  take  tea 
with  us.  I  didn't  say  a  word  about  my  vision, — not  even  to  Char, — until  just 
as  we  were  eating  our  strawberries  and  cream  in  the  orchard.  Mother  had 
gone  to  bring  in  the  birthday  cake,  and  when  she  returned  I  was  the  centre 
of  a  little  group  of  wide-eyed,  and  breathless  listeners,  and  was  just  saying 
in  my  most  impressive  tones: — 

"  And  the  wind  was  blowing  awfully  hard,  and  the  room  was  all  dark  and 
scary,  when  right  in  front  of  me  there  appeared  a  bright  light,  and  in  the  middle 
were  three  angels.     The  tallest  and  most  shining  one  had  a  baby  kitten — " 

"  Lamb,  you  mean,  I  guess,"  corrected  Char  reprovingly. 

"Yes,  lamb,"  I  repeated,**and  the  middle  one, — "  but  here  Mother  pro- 
posed that  I  cut  the  cake,and  even  a  second  Joan  of  Arc  was  not  proof  against 
chocolate  frosting  and  candles. 

That  night  Mother  heard  Charlotte  turning  in  her  little  bed  and,  thinking 
perhaps  she  might  want  something,  called  softly,  "  Char!"  She  was  consider- 
ably startled  when  Charlotte,  not  to  be  outdone,  sat  bolt  upright  and  repeated, 

'*  Speak  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

The  next  day  Mother  dosed  us  with  cod-liver  oil  and  wouldn't  let  us  go 
to  school  lest  we  were  coming  down  with  a  fever. 

Nearly  a  month  after  that  Mother  and  Father  went  away  for  a  day  or 
two  and  left  us  alone  with  Grandmother.  Mabel  came  over  one  evening 
and  invited  Char  and  me  to  go  to  a  revival  meeting  with  her  and  her  mother. 
We  were  wild  to  go  and  at  last  Grandmother,  who  was  finding  it  rather  hard 
to  amuse  us  consented. 

It  was  a  big  meeting  and  Charlotte  and  I  listened  spell-bound,  as  one  and 
another  got  up  and  testified.  We  didn't  know  what  "  converted  "  meant, 
but  we  gathered  from  what  one  man  said  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
**  ringing  bells  "  and  "getting  saved."  The  dreadful,  fiery  Hell  we  had  almost 
forgotten  came  back  to  us,  and  soon  we  were  sobbing  as  if  our  heart  would 
break. 
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As  soon  as  we  got  home  we  burst  in  upon  Grandmother  who  sat  peacefully 
reading  her  Bible. 

"  We  don't  want  to  go  to  Hell,"  I  sobbed. 

"  I've  tried  to  hear  bells  and  be  saved,"  cried  Char  miserably. 

Dear  old  Grandmother  patted  us  comfortingly,  and  as  soon  as  our  sobbing 
had  ceased  a  bit,  explained  all  our  fears  away,  and,  as  Charlotte  said,  her  voice 
sounded  like  "  bells  "  to  us. 

"  Guess  I  won't  be  a  Joan  of  Arc,"  I  volunteered  as  I  crawled  in  to  bed 
that  night,  **  Maybe  I'll  draw  pictures." 

"  Guess  I'll  ask  Father  for  that  medicine  doll,"  sighed  Char  contentedly. 

ANNA  CHANDLER,  1909. 


SLIP  SHEETS 

THE  RETURN  FROM  SCHCX)L 

(Steige,  Germany.) 
A  shout!  A  clatter  of  wooden  shoes!  And  now  the  school  children  rush 
over  the  pavement  like  so  many  rain-drops  in  an  April  shower.  A  torrent 
of  them!  Rain-drops  of  every  size  and  color!  Little  flaxen -haired  maidens 
with  checkered  aprons  and  bright  sun-bonnets,  lasses  in  black  dresses  and  neat 
linen  hoods,  boys  with  blue  linen  trousers,  lads  wearing  superannuated  trousers 
that  have  belonged  to  their  fathers  or  to  their  uncles:  all  this  motley  throng 
hurries  on,  urged,  so  to  speak,  by  an  imperceptible  yet  powerful  gust  of  youth- 
ful energy.  Now  they  cover  the  pavement,  now  they  disappear  down  the  hill; 
this  stream  flows  in  this  direction,  that  one  in  another. — An  ominous  silence! 
The  shower  has  passed  over. 

GEORGETTE    GRENIER.  1910. 


"DOVE  VA?:"  PARGANESE. 
Translated  from  the  Italian. 
Peacefully  onward  does  the  little  brook  glide 
Over  the  meadows  and  pastures  so  wide; 
Onward  and  onward  with  many  a  bend, 
Where    will    it    end? 
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Spreading  their  wings  in  the  sunshine  of  May, 
Joyous  and  blithesome  the  birds  fly  away; 
Far,  far  away  to  a  land  we  know  not. 
When 'Will  they  stop? 

Softly  as  summer  clouds  drift  through  the  sky 
Rises  the  incense  to  great  God  on  high; 
Rises  and  rises  beyond  all  we  know. 
Where   does   it   go? 

Blown  by  a  warm  breath  of  sweet  smelling  air 
Dances  a  maiden  who  never  knew  care: 
Dances  and  dances  with  light,  tripping^toe. 
Where    does   she    go? 

SARA  F.  TUPPER,  1911. 


EDITORIAL 

As  the  end  of  a  college  year  approaches  the  idea  comes  to  some  of  us  that 
we  shall  soon  be  launched  into  the  outside  world][as  "  educated,  women,"  as 
examples  of  what  the  higher  education  does  for  women.  Are  we  ready  to 
prove  the  merits  of  a  college  training  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  us? 
Our  acquaintances  will  very  probably  judge  us  by  our  conversation.  We  are 
inclined  to  fear  that  some  of  us  do  not  express  ourselves  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  four  years'  following  of  the  masters  of  language  and  of  thought. 

Then  we  hear  of  the  broadening  of  one's  mental  horizon  that  the  higher 
education  should  bring.  It  will  be  expected  of  us  that  we  shall  have  large  and 
varied  interests,  and  that  we  shall  be  well  read,  with  a  strong  foundation  of  I 

information  on  which  to  build  our  opinions.  Are  we  cultivating  the  habit  of 
thinking  and  talking  about  matters  that  are  beyond  our  personal  concerns,  or 
are  we  simply  transplanting  our  little  personal  interests  to  the  soil  of  the 
college?  ^  ^ 

There  are  many  such  things  which  will  be  expected  of  us  as  college 
womenj'and  which  we  would  be  very  sorry  to  find  lacking  at  the  end  of  our 
course,  but  they  will  not  come  of  themselves.  We  must  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  obtain  them,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  not  of  quantity,  but  of  quality, 
may  we  not  get  more  out  of  our  college  work  without  over-filling  our  crowded 
schedules,  by  keeping  these  aims  before  us  in  our  work? 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

In  addiikm  to  notes  concerninsr  sf^aduates^  the  Alumnae  columns  will 
contain  items  of  interest  about  members  of  the  Faculty,  past  and  present^ 
and  former  students* 

In  the  April  Scribner's  is  a  quatrain  by  Miss  Jewett: 

EASTER 
No  fear  of  death,  or  life,  again  shall  pass 
Along  these  quivering  fields  of  April  grass. 
Where,  under  quiet,  ever  holier  skies. 
Sorrow  keeps  watch  with  glad  immortal  eyes. 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Holmes,  1892,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1908,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Mount  Holyoke  had  published 
in  the  December,  1908,  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  **  The  Use 
of  the  Rotating  Annode  in  Electrolytic  Separations,"  an  abstract  of  her 
Doctor's  thesis. 

Miss  Gertrude  Schoepperle,  1903,  has  in  Romania  for  April,  1909, 
**  The  Lay  of  Chievrefoil,"  a  study  in  the  origins  of  Arthurian  Romance. 

Miss  Lockwood,  of  the  Departments  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
has  been  invited  to  give  the  address  before  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  at  the  coming  Commencement.  This  is  only  the  second  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University  that  a  woman  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  address. 

The  December,  1908,  number  of  Publications  of  the  Association  of  Collegi- 
ale  i4 /Minnae  contains:  **The  Working  Woman  and  the  Public  Moralist,"  by 
Miss  Edith  Abbott,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Economics;  "  The  Supreme 
Court  Decision  on  the  Oregon  Ten  Hour  Law,"  by  Professor  Coman;  and 
"  The  Relation  of  College  Experience  to  Present  Social  Demand,"  by  Pro- 
fessor S.  C.  Hart. 

The  Dial  for  March  16,  1909,  contains  a  very  favorable  review  of  the  Ph. 
D.  thesis  of  Miss  Gertrude  Cushing,  1892. 

"  Through  Welsh  Doorways,"  by  Jeannette  Marks,  1900,  has  been  recent- 
ly published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  publisher's  notice  says: 
"  The  author  of  these  charming  stories  has  spent  much  time  in  remote  parts 
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of  Wales,  and  knows  the  country  and  the  life  of  its  people  with  peculiar  in- 
timacy. The  range  of  these  stories,  their  humor,  their  human  pathos,  is 
remarkable,  yet  they  possess  a  unity  of  interest  that  makes  them  not  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  but  a  single  book  of  memorable  appeal." 

In  the  Independent  for  April  1  appears  a  group  of  six  quatrains  entitled 
**  Palestine,"  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

McClure's  for  March  has  the  following  poem  by  Jeannette  Marks,  1900: 

TO  SOME  FLOWERS  GROWING  NEAR  A  WALL  OF  PORTLAND 

HARBOR. 

What   will   you   bring   to-day? 
Nod  once  if  it  be  grave 
Nod  thrice  if  it  be  gay! 

Primrose  with  eyes  for  night. 
Sweet-peas  with  wings  for  flight, 
Poppies  with  cups  for  dew. 
Love  in  the  midst  of  rue: 
Which  nods  to  me? 

No,  you  turn  your  faces  all  one  way 
Against  the  wall, 
Because  a  wind  from  off  the  sea 
•  Draws  its  chill  fingers  o'er  your  cups 
And  bids  your  petals  fall. 

You  do  not  nod. 

You  beckon  neither  once  nor  thrice 

To  me,  but  to  the  earth 

There   slips  a   cover  manifold 

Of    every    hue. 

And  o'er  the  wall  beside  the  sea 

Curl  mist  and  myriad  broken  wings. 

Such  gift  you  give  to  me! 

In  the  same  number  is  a  poem,  **  The  Shipwrecked  Sailor,"  by  Florence 
Wilkinson,  1892,  and  in  the  April  McClure's  **  A  Hillside  of  White  Heather," 
also  by  Miss  Wilkinson. 
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Miss  Florence  Noera,  1903,  has  a  school  for  young  children  in  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia. 

Miss  Mary  Hefferan,  1896,  is  doing  research  work  in  Science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  also  editorial  work  on  a  Medical  Journal. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Hodgkins,  formerly  Professor  of  English  Literature,  was 
knocked  down  by  a  recklessly  driven  cab  in  Cairo,  January  27,  and  suffered 
a  fracture  of  the  femur.  One  of  the  pleasant  events  that  brightened  her  long 
sojourn  in  the  Cairo  Hospital,  was  a  call  from  two  truant  members  of  our 
Faculty,  Professor  Chandler  and  Professor  Kendrick,  just  about  starting  on  a 
trip  up  the  Nile. 

Miss  Alice  Logan,  1901,  is  conducting  a  course  in  Social  Service  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Women's  College,  Pittsburg. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Hoeve  (Pearl  Brown,  1903,)  has  been  taking  a  four  years' 
course  in  Drake  University  Medical  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  her 
husband,  Dr.  Hoeve,  is  Professor  of  Anatomy.  She  is  expecting  to  receive 
her  M.  D.  this  spring. 

Miss  Valentine  Puthod,  of  the  Department  of  French,  who  is  now  study- 
ing for  the  higher  degree  at  the  University  of  Paris,  was  recently  chosen  by  the 
"  Societe  Nationale  des  Professeurs  Francais  en  Amerique"  as  its  delegate  to 
the  International  Congress  to  be  held  by  the  "  Societe  des  Professeurs  de 
Langues  vivantes  de  TEnseignement  Public  en  France  *'  at  the  Sorbonne, 
April  14-17.  Miss  Puthod,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education,  is  now  visiting  the  language  classes,  German  and  English,  in  several 
Lycees  of  Paris  where  the  direct  method  has  met  with  great  success — all  the 
instruction  being  given  from  the  start,  in  the  language  studied.  An  interesting 
report  may  soon  follow. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Annalee  Weiskoff,  1908,  to  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Wolff. 

Miss  Marion  B.  Everett,  of  the  class  of  1910,  to  Mr.  Charles  Douglas 
Mercer,  Brown,  1906. 
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Miss  Cora  M,  Adams,  1903,  to  Mr.  S.  Bradford  Woodbridge,  Princeton, 
1904,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

i^    Miss  Helen  Willard  Beard,  1902,  to  Dr.  Fred  Johnson  Peck,  of  Shelton, 
Conn. 

Miss  Vera  Bowen,  1903,  to  Dr.  Harley  Cramer,  of  I^ockport,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Hershey,  1903,  to  Mr.  William  Elmore  Foster,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Effie  M.  Spencer,  1908,  to  Mr.  F.  Russell  Person,  of  Ware,  Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dickson  Conover,   1903,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hill  Moore, 
Princeton,    1900,   of   Pittsburg   and   Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGES 


BOSWELL— ORR.  April  12,  1909,  at  Oakmont,  Pa.,  Miss  Anne  Decker 
Orr,  1904,  to  Mr.  Walter  Osgood  Boswell,  Lieutenant  Twenty-first  Regiment 
United  States  Infantry.     At  home  after  June  1.     Fort  Logan,  Colorado. 

LYTLE— HAZLETT.  March  19,  1909,  in  West  Kortright,  N,  Y.,  Miss 
Mary  Hazlett,  1908,  to  the  Reverend  John  Lytle. 

GUNN— WILLCOX.  March  20,  1909,  in  Chicago,  Miss  Harriet  Brew- 
ster Willcox,  1903,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Hunter  Gunn. 


BIRTHS 

October  13,  1908,  a  son,  David  Kendall,  to  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bragg,  (Mary  F, 
Davenport,   1896.) 

November  3,  1908,  a  daughter,  Katherine  Hazel,  to  Mrs.  John  W.  Mc- 
Koan  (Gertrude  L.  Dennis,  1986). 

September  3,  1908,  a  daughter,  Margaret  Brown,  to  Mrs.  John  Heslip 
(Angie   F.  Wood,   1896). 


r 
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DEATHS 

March,  1909,  at  Morton  Grove,  Illinois,  Dr.  F.  C.  Hotz,  father  of  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Teeters  (Katharine  Hotz,   1902). 

April  9,  1909,  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  John  Stevens  Cooke,  father  of 
Helen  F.  Cooke,  1896,  and  Marion  E.  Cooke,  1901. 

October  9,  1908,  in  Changsha,  China,  John,  oldest  son  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gilman    (Gertrude    Carter,    1896). 

March  9,   1909,  in  Cushing  Hospital,   Roxbury,  Harriet  M.  Cleland, 
1891-93,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Eliot  Cottage. 

March  17,  1909,  Henry  B.  Lupton,  father  of  Olive  Lupton,  of  the  class  of 
1909. 

March  15,  1909,  at  Verona,  N.  Y.,  Beman  Osgood,  father  of  Bertha 
Osgood,  1906. 

March  14,  1909,  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Kingsbury,  father  of 
Edith  Kingsbury,  1905. 

March,  1909,  Elijah  B.  Stowe,  father  of  Annie  Bigelow  Stowe,  1902. 

March,  1909,  in  New  York  City,  Frederick  Van  Lennep,  husband  of 
Anita  Trumbull,  1883-84. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Mrs.  Robert  Purcell  (Edna  Summy,  1904),  2311  Humbolt  Ave.  So.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Mrs.  Walter  Holsinger  (Mary  Bradshaw,  1902),  1314  Vine  Place,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Commencement,  Class  Day  and 
Graduation  Dresses 

.A  CHarinin|(  Selection 

CONRAD  (EL  CO. 


TEL.,  ox.  27M 


25-29  >V  inter  Street,  Boston 


OtJR     BOOKSTORE 

Offers  every  advantage  of  Large  Stock,  Low 
Prices,  Good  Light,  comfortable  surroundings 
and  everything  attractive  to  the  Book  buyer. 
Your  patronage  is  cordially  solicited. 

De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

Thm  Arttway  Booktton  Adfolalag  T^mmai  Bmtrmam 

^^ Special  Bargains  in  Publishers  ^^Remainder^*  and  Second  Hand  Books 


At>  VERTISEMENTS 


.IX 


McFadden 

Ladies'  Hatter 

LE  BON  TON 

167  TREMONT  ST.,   BOSTON 
Tel.  1291-2  Oxford 

STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 


Mission  Morris  Chairs,  $fi.!J8  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.2.5  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,    .     .     $3.75  to  $15. 

Complete  Furnishings  at  Moderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

31  WASHinGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


(S)btn  ifrit3 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

©Din  frits 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 

CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  B05T0N 


Our  Specialty 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSITIVE 

FiERn,  bat  MODERATE  in  PRICE 

How  often  does  it  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  weddinj;  or  holi- 
day ^ft  some  article,  which  although  not  expensive,  shall  be  of 
eood  quality  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 

Wmmre  prepared  to  tupply  Just  such  Articles 

What  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  worlc 
of  art  will  be  preserved  for  many  years,  giving:  daily  pleasure 
and  reminding:  one  of  the  giver. 

CHARLB5  B.  COBB,  346  Boylston  5t. 


BAKER'S 

Caracas  S^veet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  i  and  |-lb.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 


Kf»iliFt«r«{lj. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
Estobllflhed  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


B.  Hurwitch  &  Bro. 
Ladies'  I^ailors 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  trad6  of  a  se- 
lect class  of  young  women  to  add  to  our  already 
exclusive  custom  and  therefore  are  offering  our 

CHOICE  LINE  OF  SUITINGS 

to  be  made  by  the  best  journeymen  l.idies*  tailors 
in  the  newest  and  up-to-date  models  at  prices  most 
reasonable. 

For  references  apply  to  the  Advertising  Manager 
of  the  College  Mag^jzlne. 

B.  f>urwitcb  Si  Bro. 

31  West  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


AD  VEBTI8EMENTS 


THF  KNICKE^RBOCm 

WALKING 

'shoe 


w  vouii  twn  mouBLc  veu  whcw  wmjomo, 
WEAR  OUR  -rLEX'ARCN"  SHOE. 

(.  w.  Mm  •  w^tob.   "'"'^•'•Ur  n„  mitm. 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

SHATTUCK     BUILDING 
Weliesley,  Mass. 

JAMES   M.  SULLIVAN 

BooKbinder 

7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE:.  MASS. 

BooKs  Rebound  in  Any    Stxle 

Tel.  Camb.  2194-2 
or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Office  | 


<U  m\m  Rill  Scbooh 

NATICK,  MASS. 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
for   Girls 


Miss  Cokant 
Miss  Bigelow 


J  Principals 


Almond  Cream 

A  TOILBT  REQUISITE 

For  Roush,  Hard  or  Irritated  Skin,  Chapped 
Hands,  Pace  or  Lips 

A  delightful  preparation  for  use  after  exposure  to 
sun  or  wind.    Prepared  by 

N.  CLARK  CLEMENT 
Dru|(8 

Opp.  Post  Office  WelUsler.  Ha«a. 

C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co. 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  10  Main  St.,  Natich.  Mass. 


H.  L.  FLAGG 
]Vew9dealer  i*  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods,  etc.    Agent  for 

BRIGHT  &  DITSON'S  SPORTING   GOODS 

WELLESLEY,  SiSASS. 
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Dainty  Toilet  Tables 
Cheval  Mirrors 

Rocking  Chairs 

Five  great  floors  of  attractive  furniture 

MORRIS  &  BUTLER 
97  SUMMER  ST.         j»  BOSTON 


Delicious 

Chocolates  Bonbons 

Ice  Cream  Sodas 

and 

College  Ices 


146  Tremont  St. 
414  BoyUton  St.  139  Summer  St. 

Boston 


STATIONERY 


Engraved  Invitations 

lljjjjj™^  B     Students'  Supplies 

_BosTow|  y    Class  &  FkATERNiTY  Paper 
Banquet  Menus 

Visiting  Cards,  Note  Books, 
Fountain  Pens,  Fine  Papers  &  Envelopes 

OUR  GOODS  FOR  SALE  AT  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 


TJT  A  D'Pi^C   Samuel  Ward  G>. 

W  dnLIVJL/  O    57-63  Franklin  St,  Borton 


Piokham  &  Smitb  Gompy 

Opticians 

pbotograpbic 
8upptie8 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world.  We  have 
perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  its  wide  field  of 
vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  EycRlass 
Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
(if  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
kind. 

288-290  Boilston  St.     13  1-2  BrrafleiilSt. 
BOSTON 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialtj^  of 
fine  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amtiteurs 
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L..  JP.  HOI^L^A^NUBR  &  CO. 

Especially  Selected  for 
Young  Women's  Wear 


New  Spring  Qowns 
New  Coats  and  Wraps 
New  Waists 
New  nillinery 

Back  Bay  2383 


French  and  Domestic  Underwear 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Parasols 
Effective  and  exclusive  designs 
at  moderate  prices 


20^  to  2IG  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Hl^h  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 
cATHLETIC 
UNIFORMS 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  cluhs  equipped 
by  WKIGHT  cV  DIT- 
SON, have  the  best 
looking,  best  fitting, 
and  most  durable  suits 

TheWI^IGHTcS^  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.      Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE   FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON  ^**  W^shlnviton  street 
wxvivjrm    ot  ul  L  oyji\  hoston.  MASS. 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRID(iE.  MASS. 
76  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
in  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P,  FRENCH 

81   Chapel  Street 
ALBANY       -       N.  Y. 

!tySend  for  Bulletin  i8 


Th. 


ATHENIA 

Corset 
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inclada  all  that  »  best  m  French  and  American  design, 
is  made  a  little  different  from  —  a  litde  better  than  —  the 
aYerage,  in  every  detail  of  its  manufacture.  In  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these,  it  departs  radically  from  all 
precedents,  eitablishing  a  new  Artistic  Standard.  It  is 
distinctive  and  appeals  strongly  to  the  wearer  who  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  a  perfect  fitting  conet. 

SoU  Only  At 


CHANDLERS 

CORSET  STORES 

13  ft  14  WINTER  5T.  422  BOVLSTON  ST. 

BOSTON,  MA5S. 

T«l.  Oxford  PIT'S       T*l.  BMk  Bay  3623-2 


JULES  ET  FREDERIC  CIE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establisliment 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shell  Goods  Hair  Oraaments 

Maicel  Waving    Hair  Dyeing 
Shampooing         Manicttring 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Lingerie?!!!!  Tub  Dresses 


LADIES'  LINGERIE  DRESSES 

in  Batiste,  Linen,  Lawn,  and  Muslin,  a 
complete  assortment,  including  a  number 
of  eflfective  combinations  of  insertions  and 

$7.50  to  $85 

LADIES'  TUB  DRESSES 

in  Gingham,  Percale  and  Chambray,  in 
a  complete  assortment  of  style  and  colors. 

$4.50  to  {11.50 


C.  F.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

33  SUMMER  STREET        -        BOSTON 


TEL.,  ox.  34M 


I  imrhPAnC  prepared    with    particular 
I^UUCUWUUd  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  shoppers. 

WnilPrC  The  best  foods  of  the  Season 
milliCI5  Carefully  Served. 
Orchestra  from  5.30  to  7.30. 

r^tCrin?  Years  of  Catering  for  fashion- 
\xilVill15  g^jjjg  occasions  ensures  menus 
of  taste  and  proper  service. 


McDONALD-WEBER  CO. 

156  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON 

Confections    Soda    Pastries    Favors 


Of  Interest  te  the  Weian  Whe  Hndi  Tfeat  Her 
Maid  and  Her  Nelghber  Are  Wearlig  DUPLI- 
CATES ef  Her  Sprlig  Silt 

Tlie  Bortoii  woman  who  would  be  (athiooaUy 
dreaed  mwt  diooie  one  of  two  altenuitiTet. 

Sbe  mufl  eillier  pay  extremely  hq^  pricei  to 
■  modkleor  tulor. 

Or  she  mint  purckate  of  a  laige  ttote  wliick 
cairiei  for  example,  exoelleiit  mitt — but  caniet 
•o  many  of  tkeie  suits  that  she  is  likely,  soon 
after  purchasing,  to  meet  her  nei^bor  m  a  suit 
piedsdy  like  her  own. 

Not  only  that,  but  m  a  week  or  two,  %«rhen 
this  paiticnlar  line  of  sints  has  been  marked 
doMm,  after  the  fashion  of  many  large  stores,  she 
ismoredian  l&ely  not  only  to  find  bernei^- 
bor,  but  her  makl,  wearmg  a  duplicate  of  her 


This  Mtuation  is  eminendy  weD  provided  for 
by  the  O'Connor  Organization. 

Cbe  f .  R  O'Comior  €o. 

157  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 

TEL.,  OX.  MU 


Tbe  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

EVEIEn  0.  FISI  &  CO.,  Pniilitin 

2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
405  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

618  Peyton  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

612  Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
2142  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

238  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Agency 
Manual  and  registration  form. 


154  and  155  Tremont  Street 

TEU,  OX.  34M  0PP08ITB  BOSTON  COMMON 

Misses'  and  Small  Women's 

Suits  and  Dresses 

Misses*  Batiste  Dresses.           Prices  12.50  to  20.00  Misses*  While  Serae  SuiH.                     PHce  25.00 

Misses'  Messaline  and  Net  Dresses.         Price  25.00  Rajah.  Shantung  Pongee  and  While 

Miises*  Linen,  Foulard  and  lUiah  Serge  Suits.                    Pkices  35.00  to  55.00 

Gowns.          Prices  15.00,  25.00  and  29.50  Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Suks.         Pkice  37.50 

One  of  the  cleverest,  new  three-piece  models,  made  of  fine  French  Serge  and  Shadow  Str^  Worsteds  in  Jumper 
and  Dutch  neck  styles.  Shown  in  navy,  brown,  cornflower  blue,  and  bUck.  CoaU  are  lined  with  fine  quaby  of 
soft  messaline,  and  suits  are  worth  $40.  Special  Price  f  29.00 

Misses*  and  Small  Women's  New  Rajah  Silk  Suits  in  Tmedo  collar  one-button  coat  style,  new  plaited  skirt,  h 
natural,  oki  blue  and  rose. $35.00 
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Musical  Instrument! 

DEPARTMENT 

OUR  Musical  Instrument  DqMrtment 
18  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind.  Every- 
thing needed  in  your  work  from  a  violin  string 
or  a  metronome  to  the  most  expensive  harp 
manufactured  will  be  promptly  furnished  at 
the  lowest  price.  If  you  are  mterested,  send 
for  the 

DITSON   WONDER   BOOK,   No.  1 
(The  Violin  Family) 

DITSON   WONDER   BOOK,  No.  2 
(Band  Instruments) 

DITSON   WONDER   BOOK,  No.  3 
(Mandolin,  Guitars  and  Banjos) 

which  will  be  forwarded  free  on  request 

DO  NOT  PROCRASTINATE. 

GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  US  TaDAY 

Addsai  Depaftmoit  B 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  TiemoDt  Strael,  BOSTON 

Orders  may  bt  seot  to  the  Wellesley  College  Bookstore 
or  direct  to  os. 


THE  MAUGUS  PRINTING  CO. 


printing  for  ^articnlar  people 


PROMPT  DELIVERY 


REASONABLE  PRICES 


^rinterK  of  t^e  CoUrge  ^etoK  anli  l^elltKlep  iHagaMne 


WELLESLEY  SQUARE 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  following  departments : 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING :  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
ladies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix;. 
collections  of  amber,  coral,and  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; lorgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers, thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES :  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  shell, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices ,  chests  of  forks  and  spoons ,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 
UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS:  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors ;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping, and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  car^  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  docks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  dec  ^rations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kinds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services ,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS :  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  for  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shac^es,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware,  watches,  clocks,  music  boxes,  bri>nzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  Gi)jects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT :  Correspondence 
Solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
190  9  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  715  pages, 
upon  application 


Fifth  Avenae  and  37th  Street  New  York 
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Fountain  Pens — The  Wirt,  The  Waterman. 
The  Parker  and  the  Mercantile,  from  $1.00  to 
1 10.     All   warranted  or  money  refunded. 

Stationery — The  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co., 
The  Samuel  Ward  and  other  flrst-class,  up-to- 
date  Writing  Papers. 

Pictures — Both  framed  and  unframed,  in 
Prints,  Platinums,  Etchings,  Photographs  and 
Water-Colors  in  varied  sizes  and  prices. 

Picture  I^Yaming — Picture  Framing  and  Rt^- 
pairing  promptly  and  neatly  done  at  reason- 
able prices. 

J.  E.  DeWITT 

Stationer  aiicl  Picture  Dealer,     Xatick,   Mass. 

• 

CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain    Pens   and    Engraved    Cards,    can    be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  Co's. 

Ail  Ens^ravins:  and  Stampins:  Executed  in  our  building!: 
3    Somerset    St.,  near  Beacon  St. 

Twenty  per  cent,  discount  to  Weilesley  students 


§0RQ5I§ 


Shoes 


For  college  girls  and  all  other  discriminating  women. 
The  new  toe  shapes  are  strikingly  attractive  and  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable. 


SOROSIS  SHOE  CO. 
176   Boylston  51.,  Boston 


MOORE'S  *^<£"  -yn^-^ea^Jm^ 


THE  PERFECT PEM  FOR  PARTICULAR,  PEOPLE 

CHEY  NEVER  LEAK.     They  are  filled  and  tested  at  the  factory  and  that  same  ink  is 
in  them  w^hen  you  buy  them  at  the  store.     What  better  proof  could  there  be  that  Moore's 
Fountain  Pens  never  Leak? 
You  can  appreciate  the  lact  that  it  is   not    necessary  to  carry    Moore's  in  an  upright    position. 
When  the  cap  is  screwed  on  the  pen,  it  is  as  tight  as  a  bottle.     Either  end  up  or  lying  flat  it  cannot  leak. 
There's  no  joint  to  leak  ink  ]'u5t  where  the  fingers  hold  the  pen. 

As  easy  to  fill  as  a  bottle,  unscrew  the  cap  and  put  in  the  ink.     The  ink  fiow^s  evenly  and  freely. 
No  shaking  needed. 

The  onlv  fountain  pen  that  will  write  with  all  kinds  of  ink 
up  to  gold  and  silver  including  copying  and  Higgins  inks. 

Prices  are  $2  50-$3.50-$4.50-$5.50  according  to  size  of  gold  pen.    Gold  band  pens  from  $3.50  to  $9.00. 

Moore's  Midget  non-lcakable  3>^  inches  AnPTOirAM 

long.     The  smallest  fountain   pen  made;  just  ^^  ItKlV^AlN 

the  thing  for  ladies'  shopping  bag  or  for  the  FOUNTAIN     PEN     CO. 

lower  vest  pocket.     Prices,  $2.50  and  upward.  ADAHS.  GUSHING  &  F05TER 

Ask  the  owner  of  a  Moore's  what  he  Selling  Agents 

thinks  of  it.  Boston,  Hass. 
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fbbotodtapbs 


Studio  anD  f^OtttattS 

74  and  88  Boylston  Street 


Next  to  Colonial  Theatre 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tel.  II4J-2  Oxf. 


AWARDED 

The  Goerz  Silver  Cup  at  the  National 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

|HE  underlying  purpose  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation is  self-evident.  Practically  everyone  knows  of  the 
existence  of  this  organization,  and  understands  in  a  vague 
and  general  way  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  But  few 
people,  apparently,  outside  the  group  of  those  actively  connected 
with  it,  have  any  realization  of  the  immense  scope  of  its  work,  the  extent 
of  its  influence,  or  the  practical  means  used  in  carrying  out  its  aims.  '*  Why, 
I  had  no  idea  it  meant  anything  like  that!"  is  a  remark  frequently  heard 
in  speaking  of  Association  work,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  it  affords  a  night's 
lodging  to  girls  travelling  alone,  and  a  good  lunch  at  an  almost  unbelievable 
price,  there  seems  to  be  little  real  knowledge  of  the  thousand  and  one  activ- 
ities of  the  organization,  or  the  many  opportunities  it  offers  to  the  girls 
who  come  within  its  doors. 
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The  interests  in  a  large  city  association  are  as  numerous  and  as  varied 
as  those  in  our  own  college,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  no  girl  at- 
tempts to  indulge  in  them  all.  And  the  starting-point  for  an  understanding 
of  the  many  different  forms  of  the  work  is  found  in  one  statement  (for  it  may 
be  stated  in  various  ways)  of  the  aim  of  the  Association :  to  help  girls  to  get 
the  best  possible  out  of  their  lives  by  putting  the  best  possible  into  them. 
The  practical  ways  of  attaining  this  end  make  up  the  everyday  work  of  the 
Association.  But  because  conditions,  and  therefore  the  needs  of  girls,  are 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  the  lines  of  work  taken  up  are 
varied  according  to  the  character  of  each  city,  town  or  village.  Though  in 
the  main  the  work  carried  on  is  of  the  same  kind  in  all  associations,  still  no 
two  cities  can  accomplish  it  in  just  the  same  way,  and  no  organization  is 
exactly  like  any  other.  It  is  precisely  this  adaptability,  this  possibility  of 
adjusting  its  methods  to  widefy  differing  circumstances,  that  makes  the  greatest 
value  of  the  whole  Association  movement,  and  that  gives  it  its  variety  of 
interests,  interests  which  are  truly  a  revelation  to  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  them  for  the  first  time. 

Like  **all  Gaul,"  active  Association  work  in  our  own  country  is  at  pres- 
ent divided  into  three  parts, — the  Student  Work,  the  Industrial  Extension 
Work,  and  the  City  Work.  The  former  is,  of  course,  concerned  with  prepara- 
tory schools  and  colleges,  and  is  now  entering  the  high  schools;  the  Exten- 
sion Department  works  in  factories,  laundries,  hospitals,  country  villages 
and  the  mill  villages  of  the  South ;  while  the  City  Work  is  carried  on  in  almost 
all  large  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
much  in  regard  to  Student  Work,  for  all  college  girls  know  what  that  means. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
three  times  as  many  student  as  city  associations.  The  Extension  Work  is 
the  most  recent  development  in  the  Association  movement,  and  is  classed 
in  a  separate  department  because  it  is  carried  on  among  girls  who  find  it 
inconvenient,  on  account  of  distance  or  other  reasons,  to  come  to  the  city 
association  centres.  Work  in  the  department  stores  and  among  country 
villages  is  still  only  an  experiment.  But  the  Industrial  Work  in  factories 
and  in  some  mill  villages  is  firmly  established,  and  several  factories  have 
such  large  and  flourishing  associations,  which  are  of  such  evident  benefit 
to  the  girls  employed  there,  that  the  managers  are  willing  to  engage  separate 
secretaries  to  take  full  charge  of  the  work. 

Nowhere  is  the  work  of  this  movement  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  the  factories.    When  the  support  of  the  manager  has  been  obtained,  the 
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Association  in  any  factory  goes  upon  the  principle  of  first  giving  the  girls 
the  things  they  want,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  good  things,  and 
then  training  them  to  want  more  and  better  things.  In  general  the  factory 
association  starts  with  a  small  club,  meeting  informally  during  the  noon- 
hour  for  various  purposes — for  a  class  in  embroidery  or  gynmastics,  sometimes 
for  a  short  talk  by  an  outside  speaker  on  some  subject  of  general  interest, 
and  another  time  for  a  purely  social  hour.  As  the  club  grows,  its  possibilities 
increase;  permission  is  obtained  to  keep  the  factory  open  one  night  a  week 
after  hours,  and  the  girls  give  a  weekly  club  supper  with  a  Glee  Club  '*  sing  '* 
afterwards.  Sometimes  Saturday  afternoon  trips  are  planned  to  places 
of  interest  near  at  hand,  and  once  in  a  while  an  entertainment  or  social  is 
given.  If  the  manager  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  employees,  and 
the  conditions  in  his  factory  warrant  such  a  step,  he  will  probably  be  glad, 
in  time,  to  put  in  a  fully  equipped  lunch-room,  which  is  then  turned  over 
to  the  girls  themselves,  who,  as  an  association,  are  responsible  for  its 
management  and  financial  success.  This  means  that  the  association  is  now 
large  enough  to  require  a  secretary  of  its  own  to  guide  and  direct  its  work; 
it  insures  the  possession  of  a  large  hall,  where  classes  of  all  kinds  may  be  held 
— dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  English,  literature,  anything,  in  short 
that  the  girls  want — and  where  concerts  and  entertainments  may  be  given; 
and  it  means,  finally,  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  further  growth 
of  the  association. 

The  general,  city  work  includes  all  the  activities  of  the  factory  association 
with  many  additional  ones.  Probably  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  board- 
ing deparment,  where  a  girl  living  alone  in  the  city  may  find  an  attractive 
home  (and  in  the  associations  which  are  truest  to  their  ideals  the  atmosphere 
of  this  home  approaches  very  nearly  that  of  the  ordinary  college  dormitory) 
at  a  price  which  she  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  not  always  clearly  understood 
that  this  house  is  in  no  sense  whatever  a  charitable  institution;  the  officers 
of  the  association  expect  it  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  not  infrequently 
there  is  a  surplus  which  goes  towards  the  expenses  of  the  work  in  other  depart- 
ments. Certain  rooms  in  the  house  are  set  apart  for  transient  guests,  and 
the  **  traveller's  aid  *'  agents  at  the  various  railway-stations  know  that 
they  may  call  on  the  association  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  for  help  in 
finding  a  temporary  lodging  for  girls  stopping  in  the  city.  In  the  lunch-room 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  women  are  served  every  day  with  well  planned 
and  well-cooked  meals.  The  prices  set  are  the  lowest  possible,  and  yet, 
in  practically  every  case,  the  lunch-room  is  the  most  successful  financially 
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of  all  the  departments  of  the  association.  The  program  of  educational 
classes  includes  instruction  in  almost  every  conceivable  line,  from  French 
and  German  to  cooking  or  china-painting,  from  gymnastics  to  courses  in 
hygiene  and  home-nursing,  and  these  classes  are  largely  attended.  It  is  an 
actual  fact  that  in  some  of  the  largest  city  associations  the  enrollment  in  day 
and  evening  classes  is  larger  than  that  of  any  so-called  educational  institution 
in  the  country.  One  evening  a  week  is  generally  devoted  to  social  purposes, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  year  are  concerts,  entertainments,  informal 
teas,  out-door  picnics,  and  the  variety  of  good  times  that  a  congenial  com- 
pany of  girls  can  plan.  And  with  all  these  manifold  interests,  there  are  always 
Bible  and  Mission  study  classes,  such  classes  as  we  in  college  are  apt  to  take 
quite  for  granted,  until  we  graduate  and  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  such  opportunities  outside.  The  Sunday  afternoon  vesper  service  may 
take  some  such  form  as  our  regular  evening  vespers,  with  a  talk  from  some 
outside  speaker,  and  a  social  hour  following,  or  it  may  be  of  a  more  informal 
nature  when  the  girls  drop  in  for  a  quiet  hour  together  of  reading,  singing 
or  listening  to  music. 

All  this  necessitates  a  high  degree  of  organization,  and  the  consequent 
danger  which  must  be  avoided  is  that  of  institutionalism.  The  Association 
always  deals  with  girls  as  individuals,  and  recognizes  that  it  may  have  a 
different  place  to  fill  in  the  life  of  every  girl  who  belongs  to  it.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  an  organization  in  which  one  class  is  endeavoring  to  help  another,  and 
the  volunteer  who  takes  up  some  part  of  the  work  with  any  such  idea  soon 
finds  that  she  is  receiving  much  more  than  she  is  giving,  in  new  friendships, 
broadened  interests,  and  an  increased  knowledge  of  conditions  in  her  own  city. 
Every  Wellesley  girl  knows  the  ideal  of  democracy  that  is  held  up  in  our 
college.  The  city  association  should  be  a  place  where  that  ideal  is  fulfilled 
— an  exchange  where  girls  from  all  classes  may  come  together  on  an  equal 
footing  to  give  what  they  have,  and  to  receive  from  each  other  according  to 
their  several  needs. 

**  But  what  part  has  the  Association  secretary  in  all  this?"  is  the  question 
which  many  college  girls  are  asking  to-day.  In  finding  an  answer  to  that,  it 
is  necessary  first  of  all  to  get  rid  of  the  conventional  idea  of  a  secretary  as 
a  person  who  sits  at  a  desk  and  writes  notes!  The  head  of  one  of  the  large 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  in  New  York  City  remarked  recently  that  the  most  valuable 
secretary  was  the  one  who  spent  the  smallest  amount  of  time  at  his  desk. 
And  indeed  clerical  work  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  of  a  secretary. 
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"  Well!"  exclaimed  one  girl,  who  was  learning  for  the  first  time  of  the  details 
of  factory  work,  **  I  never  supposed  an  industrial  secretary's  position  was  a 
sinecure,  but  I  didn't  know  she  had  to  be  a  diplomat,  a  social  success,  a  stage 
manager,  a  caterer,  a  financier,  a  teacher  and  a  minister  all  rolled  into  one!" 
And  truly  this  is  scarcely  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  offices  which  an 
industrial  or  a  city  secretary  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfill.  There  is  a  story 
told  in  one  city  association  of  a  girl  who^  called  at  the  building  one  day,  ask- 
ing to  talk  with  the  secretary,  as  she  wished  to  know  what  secretary  work 
meant  practically.  The  cashier,  who  had  opened  the  door,  smiled,  and  gave 
her  an  illustration  at  once  by  ushering  her  into  the  rest-room,  where  the  general 
secretary,  with  a  big  apron  on  and  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  was  vigorously 
covering  the  walls  with  a  much-needed  coat  of  fresh  paint! 

Seriously,  the  secretary  is  responsible  to  the  board  of  managers  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  all  their  plans  for  work.  She  must  meet  with 
all  committees  to  advise  and  direct  them.  She  must  oversee  all  departments, 
must  know  that  the  boarding-home  is  being  made  as  comfortable  and  as 
truly  homelike  as  possible,  that  the  right  kind  of  a  lunch  is  given  to  the  girls 
in  the  cafeteria,  that  the  educational  classes  are  being  conducted  satisfactorily. 
She  must,  moreover,  try  to  see  that  the  instructors  in  the  different  courses 
and  the  heads  of  all  departments  fully  understand  and  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  association,  and  she  must  devise  practical  ways  of  keeping 
them  in  touch  with  herself  and  with  each  other,  so  that  no  department  may 
become  distinct  from  the  others  and  sufficient  unto  itself.  Teachers  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  mere  instruction  given  to  a  class  is  not  all  that  is  required 
of  them,  and  that  the  association  is  failing  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose 
if  it  does  not  come  into  personal  touch  with  as  many  girls  as  possible.  Then 
there  are  socials  to  be  made  as  lively,  as  informal,  and  as  thoroughly  enjoyable 
as  possible;  there  are  Bible  classes  to  be  organized  and  led,  and  the  Sunday 
aftemck)n  vesper  service  to  be  planned. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  as  well,  to  rouse  interest  among  the  people 
of  the  city,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  informed  about  the  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  to  find  out  girls  who  will  make  good  volunteer  workers.  And 
finally,  the  secretary  is  always  looking  for  new  opportunities,  is  continually 
studying  conditions  in  her  city  and  planning  new  lines  of  work  to  be  suggested 
to  the  board.  The  actual  amount  of  detail  work  in  the  various  departments 
which  she  will  have  to  take  upon  herself  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  size 
of  the  association,  and  the  completeness  of  its  organization.     These  are, 
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in  the  main,  however,  the  ways  in  which  she  employs  her  time.  And  above 
all,  and  through  all,  the  best  secretary  is  the  one  who  best  lives  up  to  the  ideal 
of  being  "  a  friend  of  girls." 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the  most  universal,  the 
most  fully  organized,  and  the  most  thoroughly  modernized  and  up-to-date 
movement  for  girls  in  the  world;  and  it  merits  consideration  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  a  matter  of  general  information.  But  it  has  a  special  interest 
for  college  students.  Every  year  girls  are  graduating  who  are  wondering 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  their  time  **  next  year  "  when  the  regular 
routine  of  college  is  a  thing  of  the  peist,  who  intend  **  just  to  stay  home," 
yet  long  to  have  some  active  part  in  the  great  work  of  the  world  today.  How 
many  of  them  know  that  in  very  many  of  their  own  home  towns  are  as- 
sociations which  need  more  than  any  other  one  thing  the  support  of  girls 
who  can  give  some  time  and  strength  to  this  work  with  and  for  girls?  It  is 
of  course  understood  that  the  fundamental  ideal  of  the  Association  is  a  Chris- 
tian one,  and  that  no  girl  should  go  into  the  work  without  a  distinctly  Chris- 
tian purpose.  But  given  this  one  thing  needful,  there  is  no  talent  a  girl  can 
have  which  will  not  be  of  use.  New  Associations  are  being  formed  contin- 
ually, and  old  ones  are  growing,  so  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  need 
for  departmental  and  volunteer  workers  of  all  kinds.  No  girl  can  take  up 
even  a  small  part  of  this  work  without  feeling  well  repaid.  And  to  the  girl 
who  can  give  her  whole  time  to  it,  the  Association  offers  in  the  work  of  sec- 
retary a  **  career  "  unsurpassed  for  absorbing  interest,  for  variety  of  exper- 
ience and  for  breadth  of  opportunity,  for  it  involves  meeting  and  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  people  on  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  it  calls  into  action 
every  power  with  which  she  is  endowed. 

EMMA  MCCARROLL,  1908. 


PA  HICKSON'S  PROPHESYING 


^^^S^LD  Pa  Hickson  looked  cautiously    around.        His-daughter-in- 

wKl^jW      law  was  bending  over  the  stove  in  the  kitchen,  so  he  reached  out 

Mi^^JR      a  long  arm  and  deftly  abstracted  a  hot  biscuit  from  the  heaping 

'^^g^^^     plateful.     **  ril  thank  ye  for  the  maple  syrup,"  he  said  politely 

to  his  son  Jonas  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.     Mrs.  H'ckson 

advanced  hastily  from  the  kitchen.     She  was  a  little  woman,  slight  and  frail 

looking,  but  she  set  the  coffee  pot  down  on  the  table  with  a  dignity  that  com- 
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pletely  awed  her  big  husband  and  the  white-haired  old  man   who  looked 
sheepishly  around  at  her. 

**  Jonas,"  she  said  sternly,  **  Don't  you  give  him  that  syrup.  Pa,  put 
that  biscuit  back,  right  away!*' 

**  Come  now,  Milly,"  coaxed  Pa,  keeping  fast  hold  on  his  biscuit,  **  Just 
one  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  anybody.  Specially  yours,  Milly;  don't  know's  I 
ever  saw  such  a  biscuit  maker  as  you  be." 

Mrs.  Hickson  disregarded  the  compliment.  ''Biscuits  and  all  kinds  of 
hot  food  are  very  injurious  to  folks  with  weak  stomachs,"  she  said  firmly. 
**  Let  me  have  the  biscuit.  Pa,  and  I'll  get  wheat  coffee  and  your  cereal  for 
you." 

Pa  Hickson  snorted.  **  I'm  tired  o'  eatin*  your  uncooked  crow  feed  and 
bailed  hay  and  sawdust.  I  want  somethin'  decent  to  eat;  you're  starvin'  me, 
and  biscuits  don't  hurt  Jonas;  do  they  son?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  Jonas  shifted  his  feet  uneasily  and  tried  to  direct  the 
conversation  into  more  peaceful  channels.  **  Never  seen  such  a  drought," 
he  began,  clearing  his  throat.  "  Ground's  gettin'  baked  as  hard  as  granite, 
and  if  we  don't  get  the  winter  wheat  in  in  a  fortnight,  we  won't  get  it  in — " 

**  Perhaps  then,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hickson  calmly,  **  You'll  believe  what 
the  preacher  said,  that  it  was  a  judgment  o'  God  on  this  wicked  world; 
and  you  haven't  been  to  meetin'  any  too  often,  Jonas  Hickson.  Now  Pa, 
you  know  what  the  doctor  said:  soon's  ever  you  get  imprudent  with  your 
eatin'   you'll  have  another  spell." 

Pa  Hickson  relinquished  his  biscuit,  but  his  temper  was  decidedly  ruffled. 
He  grumbled  under  his  breath  all  through  breakfast,  and  when  he  went  out 
to  take  his  usual  place  on  the  back  porch  it  was  quite  viciously  that  he  dis- 
lodged the  cat  from  the  armchair. 

It  was  hot  for  so  early  in  the  morning,  the  sultry,  breathless  heat  that 
comes  of  long  drought.  The  sun  hung,  little  and  unwholesome  looking,  in 
the  colorless  sky,  and  the  hills  were  hazy  with  the  dust  and  forest  fire  smoke 
in  the  air.  The  old  man  sniffed  the  smoke  discontentedly,  and  began  switch- 
ing with  his  stick  at  the  dry  leaves  of  the  trumpet  vine  that  shaded  the  porch. 

*•  I  been  brought  up  on  doughnuts,"  he  complained,  **  and  pie,  and  bis- 
cuits with  maple  syrup,  and — oh  jingo,  I  think  Milly  might  let  me  have  a 
little  fun  out  of  life.  Don't  believe  it  was  eatin'  give  me  that  spell,  anyway, 
so  thar!"  and  he  poked  ^ain  at  the  cat,  who  had  resumed  her  nap  on  the 
bench.     This  time  she  took  her  departure  haughtily,  and  he  was  left  with 
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nothing  but  the  trumpet  vine  on  which  to  vent  his  indignation;  so  when  he 
saw  a  wagon  coming  slowly  up  the  dusty  glaring  road,  he  started  idly  down 
to  the  front  gate  to  watch  it  pass.  The  maples  in  the  yard  were  drying  up 
like  the  trumpet  vine,  turning  yellow  before  their  time,  and  the  scanty  grass 
under  them   was  burnt  and  dead. 

**  Haulin'  water  for  the  missus'  garden,  Henry?"  Pa  Hickson  inquired, 
eyeing  the  glistening  wet  barrels  in  the  back  of  the  farm  wagon  as  the  man 
pulled  up  in  the  shade. 

**  Gettin'  it  to  drink,"  came  the  answer  grimly,  **  Our  well's  gone  dry 
as  a  brick  kiln,  and  every  drop  we  use  will  come  three  miles  from  the  Big 
Spring." 

**  Do  say!"  commiserated  Pa  Hickson.  **  Ain't  been  such  a  drought  in 
my  day.     Jonas  says  ye  can  ford  the  crick  at  the  swimmin'  pool." 

"  Don't  know  what  we'll  do  if  the  Big  Spring  gives  out,"  rejoined  the 
man.  **  It's  pretty  bad  already;  they  say  there's  a  heap  of  typhoid  over  at 
the  Corners,  and  one  of  my  Jersey  cows  died  last  night  from  drinkin'  bad 
water.      It  certainly    does  look  like  the  world  was  comin'  to  an  end." 

Pa  Hickson  chuckled.  **  Now  Henry,  don't  you  go  a  hintin'  of  that  to 
your  wife  and  Jonas'  Milly,"  he  warned.  "  They  been  thinkin'  a  heap 
about  doomsday  since  the  Adventist  preacher  came  to  the  Corners,  and  there 
won't  be  any  livin'  with  them  if  they  find  they'll  have  to  get  enough  righteous- 
ness for  heaven  inside  a  week." 

The  man  laughed  and  started  his  horses  again.  Pa  Hickson  leaned 
over  the  gate  and  watched  the  heavy  dust  cloud  that  followed  the  wagon 
till  it  disappeared  down  the  lane  to  the  next  farm  house,  then  turned  back. 
As  he  came  on  the  porch  again,  the  sound  of  voices  in  earnest  conversation 
drifted  out  of  the  kitchen  window. 

**  Henry's  wife!"  the  old  man  growled  **  always  comin'  over,  middle  o* 
the^mornin'  to  gossip  religion  with  Milly.  Half  Milly's  cantankerousness 
comes  from  that  female;  only  Henry  has  pie  and  doughnuts  when  he  wants 
'em.     Huh!" 

A  scrap  of  the  conversation  caught  his  ear.  **  They  do  say  as  how  the 
Lord  will  send  a  prophet  to  warn  His  chosen  of  the  day  of  wrath,"  Henry's 
wife  was  saying.     **  And  I  ain't  had  a  warnin'  yet;  have  you?" 

**  Do  you  'spose  the  world  really  is  comin*  to  an  end?"  came  in  Milly's 
voice  rather  anxiously. 
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**  I  dunno/*  the  other  woman  answered  mysteriously,  **  But  Tm  watch- 
in*  for  signs.  The  world  does  seem  to  be  burnin*  up,  and  at  any  time  we 
may  see  the  Lord  comin'  down  with  His  angels  to  judge  sinners." 

**  I  wish  Jonas  would  go  to  church  more,"  sighed  Mrs.  Hickson. 

The  old  man  listened  no  longer,  he  sat  thinking,  his  mouth  puckered 
whimsically,  and  a  gleam  of  school  boy  mischief  in  his  eyes.  When  presently 
he  got  up  and  went  out  to  the  bam,  he  had  struck  up  a  quavering  whistle — 
something  in  which  he  indulged  only  when  feeling  particularly  cheerful. 

The  next  morning  Pa  Hickson  was  late  to  breakfast.  This  was  worthy 
of  remark,  as  he  was  usually  down  half  an  hour  beforehand;  and  Mrs.  Hickson 
had  just  decided  to  go  and  call  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

**  Why,  Father,"  she  began,  and  stopped  in  astonishment,  **  What 
ever  have  you  got  your  Sunday  suit  on  for?" 

He  looked  at  her  very  solemnly  for  a  moment,  then  came  over  to  lay 
his  hand  as  though  in  blessing  on  her  head.  Then  he  went  around  the  table 
to  Jonas  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder;  and  going  to  the  big  clock  in  the 
corner  wound  it  with  the  gravity  of  a  ceremonial  observance. 

**  Why  Pa,  it's  not  Sunday!"  his  daughter  cried;  **  Jonas,  do  you  'spose 
he's  gone  light  headed?" 

**  No,  daughter,"  the  old  man's  tone  was  portentously  solemn,  "  I  ain't 
light  headed.  But  woman,  I  say  unto  you — "  he  pointed  at  her  sternly — 
"  I  say  unto  you,  the  world  is  about  to  come  to  an  end." 

Mrs.  Hickson  gave  a  faint  shriek  and  fell  back  in  her  chair,  watching 
her  father  with  horrified  eyes.  He  went  on  sonorously,  **  Last  night  I  saw 
a  vision  of  the  Lord  with  His  angels,  comin'  down  to  judge  sinners,  and  the 
earth  was  burned  with  fire.  And  an  angel  came  flyin*  to  me  and  he  said, 
*  In  three  days  the  world  is  comin'  to  an  end,  and  the  Day  of  Doom  is  at 
hand.  Your  daughter  is  one  of  the  chosen,  and  I  send  you  to  warn  her  that 
she  may  prepare  the  way.*  " 

He  stopped  a  little  anxiously,  but  the  prophecy  was  quite  effective; 
Mrs.  Hickson  was  rocking  back  and  forth,  crying  into  her  apron,  and  Jonas 
was  manifestly  impressed.  Pa  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  selected  a 
large  doughnut  from  the  plate  in  front  of  Jonas.  Mrs.  Hickson  looked  up 
with  a  flicker  of  the  old  authority  in  her  face,  but  Pa  waved  away  all  remon- 
strance, saying  mournfully,  **  It  don't  matter  what  I  eat  now,  my  daughter; 
in  three  days  the  world  is  comin*  to  an  end,  and  we  will  be  here  no  more." 
Then  having  finished  one  doughnut,  he  began  on  another  with  great  gusto, 
and  poured  himself  a  cup  of  Jonas'  coffee. 
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After  breakfast,  finding  that  Milly  was  inclined  to  talk  about  the  vision 
and  ask  for  more  details,  he  found  something  which  called  him  out  to  the 
barn,  and  he  stayed  there  all  morning,  watching  Jonas  at  work.  **  Maybe 
the  world  is  comin'  to  an  end,  and  maybe  it  ain*t,"  that  calm  individual 
had  said.  **  Anyway  I  might  as  well  be  mendin'  the  hay  mow."  When 
noon  came,  they  went  in  together.  To  their  surprise  there  was  no  sign  of 
dinner;  the  shades  in  the  dining  room  were  pulled  down,  and  the  red  striped 
cover  was  still  on  the  table.  The  kitchen  was  in  perfect  order,  with  no  Milly 
to  be  seen ;  they  found  her  at  last  in  the  front  parlor,  dressed  in  her  new  brown 
silk,  and  reading  her  Bible. 

"  Milly,"  said  Pa  Hickson,  **  why  ain't  you  gettin*  dinner?" 

The  woman  looked  up  with  a  remote  dignity  in  her  face.  **  Tm  pre- 
parin'  the  way  for  the  comin*  o*  the  Lord,"  she  said  simply.  **  If  you  want 
to  eat,  I  guess  you'll  find  a  smack  in  the  pantry."  And  she  returned  to  her 
reading. 

Jonas  turned  and  went  out  to  the  pantry,  and  abashed  his  father  followed 
him.  They  found  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  jam,  with  some  raisin  pie, 
the  kind  Pa  Hickson  detested.  Jonas  surveyed  their  meal  critically.  **  Looks 
as  though  we'd  starve  to  death  afore  the  Judgment  Day,"  he  remarked; 
but  old  Mr.  Hickson  said  nothing.  When  the  meal  was  finished,  he  retired 
to  his  seat  on  the  back  porch  to  consider  a  new  plan  of  action,  with  somewhat 
the  feeling  of  a  general,  who,  in  spite  of  his  careful  stratagem,  has  been  de- 
feated in  the  first  encounter.  At  last  he  made  up  his  mind,  marched  grimly 
into  the  front  parlor,  and  addressed  his  daughter-in-law  sternly. 

**  Milly,  you're  goin'  contrairy  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  settin' 
here  in  idleness  and  case."  The  woman  turned,  startled,  and  clutched  the 
Bible  up  to  her  as  though  for  protection.  **  The  angel  that  appeared  to  me 
last  night,  he  said  *  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  make  a  thanksgivin,"  he  said. 
So  you  ought  to  be  in  the  kitchen  makin'  ready  a  solemn  feast." 

Milly's  eyes  were  big  and  awed,  like  a  child's.  **  Did  the  angel  really 
say   that?"    she   whispered. 

Pa  flinched  a  little,  but  recovered  himself.  **  That's  what  my  vision 
was,"  he  said. 

**  And  does  the  Lord  want  we  should  make  a  solemn  feast  like  the  Isreal- 
ites  at  the  Passover?" 

**  Like  Thanksgivin'   Day,"  amended  Pa  hastily. 
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She  got  up  without  another  word  and  laid  her  Bible  on  the  shelf.  Pa 
Hickson  looked  at  it  sideways  rather  uneasily,  but  the  rattle  of  pans  which 
came  from  the  kitchen  cheered  him  up  again.  -      ,  ,     -      .. 

It  was  a  wonderful  supper  they  had  that  night,  and  Pa  enjoyed  it  hugely, 
in  spite  of  Milly's  air  of  exalted  solemnity  and  Jonas*  evident  disquiet  that 
might  well  have  cast  a  gloom  over  the  occasion.  **  First  square  meal  Tve 
had  in  a  year,'*  he  chuckled  to  himself,  and  winked  surreptitiously  at  the 
cat.  Breakfast  the  next  morning  was  also  adorned  with  Milly's  best  cookery; 
but  when  immediately  afterwards  the  members  of  the  Adventist  church 
and  the  preacher  himself  arrived  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  parlor,  Pa  Hickson 
endeavored  to  escape  again  to  the  bam.  But  Milly  prevented  him,  and 
disregarding  his  muttered  protests,  led  him  triumphantly  into  the  parlor. 
With  respect  the  Adventists  made  room  for  him,  and  as  he  sat  down  in  the 
place  of  honor  he  was  uncomfortably  conscious  of  all  their  eyes  on  him. 
It  was  stifling  hot  in  the  room,  and  the  droning  of  a  locust  heard  outside 
seemed  the  harsh  epitome  of  months  of  drought.  After  a  hymn  and  an 
earnest  prayer,  Pa  was  asked  to  repeat  his  vision.  There  was  no  escape, 
so  defiantly  he  told  them.  Several  women  began  to  moan  hysterically, 
and  the  preacher  in  a  glow  of  religious  fervor  suggested  various  details  of 
fiery  chariot,  clouds  of  glory,  and  trump  of  doom,  all  of  which  the  old  man, 
driven  to  bay,  accepted  desperately.  Several  other  members  had  had  visions 
since  the  news  of  Pa  Hickson's  had  spread,  and  in  the  telling  the  excitement 
increased.  At  last  they  appealed  to  Pa,  as  the  first  chosen  instrument, 
to  set  a  definite  hour  for  the  approaching  judgment,  and  pinned  him  down 
finally  to  midnight  of  the  next  day  as  the  end  of  the  three  days  announced. 
When  at  last  the  meeting  broke  up  and  he  could  escape  to  his  chair  under  the 
trumpet  vine,  he  felt  decidedly  shaken.  Things  were  not  turning  out  at  all 
as  he  had  expected;  the  situation  was  growing  difficult,  and  his  self -appro- 
bation was  not  as  marked  so  it  had  been  at  breakfast. 

When  preparations  for  dinner  began  he  followed  Milly  about,  hoping 
to  get  her  alone;  but  as  several  of  the  more  housewifely  Adventist  wom.en 
insisted  upon  helping  in  the  kitchen ,  his  design  was  frustrated  The  meal 
was  again  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  this  time  Pa  Hickson  did  not  relish  it  at 
all.  Afterwards  he  watched  for  the  Adventists  to  go;  but  they  had  evidently 
decided  that  the  safest  place  to  await  the  end  of  the  world  was  in  the  proph- 
et's house,  so  they  stayed.  Milly,  funereally  conscious  of  the  honor, 
seemed  not  at  all  inclined  to  leave  them,  so  Pa  Hickson,  hanging  about  un- 
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happily,  found  no  chance  to  waylay  her.      And  Jonas  was  absorbed  in  dis- 
cussing the  state  of  affairs  with  Henry  out  by  the  barn. 

All  night  the  Adventists  had  a  watch  meeting,  till  the  Last  Day  was 
ushered  in  with  a  sunrise  that  was  unusually  lurid.  The  sun  was  red  as 
blood;  and  the  forest  fires  had  apparently  come  nearer,  for  the  heavy  air 
was  acrid  and  blue  with  smoke.  The  Adventists  sat  about  talking  in  low, 
fearful  voices,  and  at  last  fear  came  upon  Pa  Hickson.  He  felt  sick  and  fever- 
ish ;  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  like  a  menace.  What  if 
the  world  were  really  coming  to  an  end  as  a  punishment  upon  him  for  what 
he  had  done?  The  vague  remembrance  of  a  biblical  denunciation  of  the 
man  who  had  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  strengthened  the 
conviction.  He  wandered  about  upstairs,  trying  to  escape  the  sound  of 
singing  and  united  prayer  which  came  up  from  the  parlor.  At  last  he  came  to 
a  decision:  he  would  go  down  and  face  the  company  with  his  confession, 
and  perhaps  the  Lord  would  avert  the  coming  catastrophe.  His  head  swam 
giddily  and  he  felt  strangely  ill,  but  he  started  down  stairs,  feeling  the  way 
with  his  cane.  Then  half  way  down  he  stumbled  and  fell  with  a  faint  cry. 
Jonas,  coming  in  from  the  kitchen,  found  him  and  burst  in  on  the  Adventist 
meeting. 

•*  Pa's  had  a  spell,**  he  said  shortly.  **  Milly,  get  him  here  on  the  sofy 
and  ril  go  for  the  doctor." 

When  the  doctor  had  gone  again,  after  pronouncing  the  old  man  out  of 
danger.  Pa  roused  from  his  stupor.     Milly  was  fanning  him. 

**  Be  the  Judgment  Day  here  yet?"  came  his  anxious  whisper. 

**  No,  Pa,"  said  Milly,  **  And  I  guess  it  ain't  comin'  this  time,  for  all 
of  the  Vision.     It's  rainin'  out,  and  the  drought's  broken." 

With  a  great  sigh  of  relief  the  old  man  sank  back. 

*•  Come  pretty  nigh  bein*  the  Judgment  Day  for  me,  though,"  he  said 
after  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  sturdily.  **  I  set  out  for  to  tell  ye,  and 
I'm  a-goin'  to;  I'll  play  fair  with  the  Lord,  since  He  sent  the  rain.  I —  er  — 
well,  ye  see,  Milly,  I  didn't  have  no  revealin'  o'  the  Lord  in  a  vision.  No,  I 
didn't.  For  a  mess  of  pottage  I  told  a  lie  and  deceived  ye  all,  Milly;  and  this 
here  spell  was  the  Lord's  judgment  on  me,  I  surely  do  believe." 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,"  answered  Milly  severely,  '*  though  the 
doctor  did  say  it  was  indigestion." 

Pa  Hickson  chuckled  reminiscently.  **  I  did  want  enough  to  eat  once 
more  afore  I  died,"  he  said,  **  And  I  guess  I  got  it.  But  if  ever  I  pester  ye 
again  for  biscuits,  Milly,  ye  can  jist  sort  o'  —  mention  —  my  try  at  pro- 
phesyin'.  "  ISADORE  DOUGLAS,   1910 
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THE  ART  OF  ISADORA  DUNCAN 


^^^S^3UT    from    the  grey  stage  hangings  moves  a  slender  girl,  with 
■r^V/nl    ^^'^  white  lilies  in  her  hands,  her  filmy  draperies  sensitive  to 
n!^,IjiRfl    each  slow,  rhythmic  step.     Round   and   round  she   passes,    in 
I^SS^aJ    great  smooth  circles;  then,  in  answer  to  the  quickening  sweep 
of  the  music,  she  changes  from  the  pale,  dream-figure  to  a 
radiant  spirit  of  vibrant,  pulsing  movement.     The  young  Narcissus  whirls 
before  us  in  delight,  his  arms  outstretched  not  toward  his  love,  but  toward 
this  glorious,  leaping  freedom,  and  the  lovely  image  just  below  him  in  the 
pool.     Again  the  music  changes,  and  the    dancer    is  a   Bacchante,    who    in 
rhythmic  play  of  body  and  limb  revels  in  abandonment  of  motion;  then 
in  the  very  climax  of  the  ecstasy,  she  pauses  with  arms  high-stretched,  defy- 
ing the  gods  themselves  to  understand  such  joy. 

The  stage  is  darkened;  the  lights  flare  up  throughout  the  house;  yet  still 
the  crowds  cheer  on.  Pleasure-^ated  as  they  are,  they  catch  greedily  at  this 
new  art,  which  leads  them,  with  quickened  breath,  out  from  the  theatre, 
to  the  wide  meadow  realms  of  Pan;  the  art  which  speaks  to  each  of  a  new 
joy.  Again,  and  yet  again  they  call  for  Miss  Duncan,  loudly  and  insistently 
as  if  with  her  going,  they  fear  all  will  be  lost.  *'  What  is  this  magic  of  hers?" 
each  asks  of  the  others.  "  Can  the  dancer  really  have  felt  such  joy?  Is 
it  indeed  so  good  to  be  alive?" 

Like  the  cheering  crowds,  we  too  may  question.  How  has  she  done  this 
thing?  Where  has  she  learned  an  art  so  simple,  so  delicate,  so  pure?  Her 
critics  tell  us  that  having  an  inborn  love  for  the  dance  in  its  purity,  she  left 
the  American  stage  to  study  the  classic  poses  of  old  Greece.  There,  in  the 
statues  and  vase  frescoes,  she  read  the  records  of  an  art,  simpler,  yet  more 
exquisite  than  anything  which  she  had  ever  known.  Years  she  worked 
with  these  carvings  as  her  teachers;  until  the  varied  poses  were  linked  for  her 
into  a  chain  of  flowing  movement;  until  in  her  the  old  dance  lived  again. 
Italy,  also,  through  its  early  painting,  has  aided  in  the  upbuilding  of  Miss 
Duncan's  art;  indeed  much  of  her  loveliness  in  posture  and  in  costume  tints 
she  learned  from  the  old  Roman  mural  designs,  and  from  the  pictures  of 
her  favorites,  Botticelli  and  Fra  Angelico.  For  her  the  old  world  has  opened 
wide  its  treasure  stores,  that  from  them  all  might  flower  in  her,  the  renaissance 
of  their  long  forgotten  art. 
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Although  we  may  thus  trace  Isadora  Duncan's  work  to  classic  sources, 
still  the  essence  of  her  art  she  learns  from  none.  She  gives  us  more  than 
a  revival  of  the  Greek  dance;  in  her  speaks  the  joy  of  the  outer  world,  a  joy 
persisting  throughout  all  ages,  which  she  was  first  of  moderns  to  see  and  under- 
stand. Familiar  with  all  technique,  she  dares  to  break  from  its  limitations, 
giving  herself  utterly  to  the  will  of  the  winds,  the  sun,  and  the  sea.  Her 
movements,  freed  from  fixed  steps  and  poses,  are  those  of  the  bending  grain 
fields,  of  wheeling,  white-winged  birds,  of  the  wind  in  the  swaying  birch  trees; 
her  rhythm  is  that  of  the  thudding  surf  upon  the  sands;  her  gladness  is  bom 
of  her  sympathy  and  kinship  with  the  restless,  sunlit  nature  world. 

Through  her  perfect  understanding  of  these  lighter  moods.  Miss  Duncan 
shows  both  the  power  and  the  limitations  of  her  art.  As  the  faun,  the  frolic- 
some wood  creature,  or  as  the  radiant  Bacchante,  gloating  in  the  sunlight 
and  in  rich  swaying  movements,  in  interpreting  these.  Miss  Duncan  is  supreme. 
Through  her,  we  share  in  the  sportive  mischief  of  the  bright-eyed  wood  things. 
Yet  there  are  notes  which  she,  as  comrade  of  the  bright  moods  of  nature, 
may  never  understand.  Like  her  sisters  of  the  golden  age,  the  nymphs 
who  played  to  the  pipings  of  Pan  on  the  river-shore,  she  may  not  know  of 
sorrow.  For  her  glorious  gift  of  giving  gladness  unto  all,  she  pays  a  little 
price ;  she  may  not  lead  men  back  among  the  shadows,  she  cannot  show  them 
pain.  She  tries  to  picture  the  parting  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice;  but  what 
knows  she  of  the  greatness  of  their  love,  or  of  the  horrors  of  the  nether  world? 
The  passion,  the  burning,  aching  misery  of  love,  she  cannot  understand. 
Her  conception  of  the  old  story  is  exquisite  in  its  form  purity,  in  its  flowing 
rhythmic  lines;  but  as  the  chief  power  in  her  work  lies  in  the  all-compelling 
strength  of  her  own  feeling,  so  now,  as  she  herself  with  cool,  fearful  fingers 
gropes  outward  to  touch  this  grief,  we  too  must  reach  forth  blindly,  and  blindly 
turn  away.  Yet  why  need  we  look  longingly  toward  that  one  dark  chamber 
into  which  she  cannot  guide?  All  life,  and  all  other  art  speak  to  us  of  sorrow; 
we  find  it  in  the  lagging  tread  of  the  city's  throngs,  in  the  listless,  vacant 
eyes  of  the  woman  we  pass  on  the  high  road,  in  the  pictures  upon  our  walls, 
in  the  problem  books  which  pile  our  tables,  in  the  low,  plaintive  note  of  the 
violin — all,  all  speak  to  us  of  the  world's  pain;  why  then  should  we  murmur 
if  the  dance,  this  dance  tell  only  of  great  joy?  In  this  one  art,  we  stand 
upon  the  heights,  and  they  are  cool,  and  radiant,  and  pure;  in  this  new  dance, 
we  are  made  to  realize  the  strength  of  very  gladness,  the  buoyant  thrill  in 
life's  true  living — when  depths  are  left  unprobed. 
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Yet  great,  and  all-absorbing  as  is  the  charm  of  Miss  Duncan's  art,  we 
find  ourselves  still  questioning  how,  as  a  woman,  she  can  lack  the  power 
to  feel  and  to  interpret  pain.  Even  in  the  question  we  are  answered;  for  as 
a  dancer,  Miss  Duncan  is  more  or  less  than  a  woman;  she  is  a  spirit  born  of 
light  and  ether,  without  sex  or  personality,  a  child  from  Donatello*s  realm. 
We  look  into  her  face ;  it  is  as  passive  and  expressionless  as  those  of  her  marble 
teachers;  and  as  her  face  is  wanting  in  character,  in  soul,  so  we  get  no  sense 
of  the  physical  form  from  the  rhythmic  play  of  the  limbs  beneath  the  cling- 
ing draperies.  Cool,  pure,  and  singularly  illusive  as  the  water  nymphs 
themselves,  she  stares  wide-eyed  at  human  suffering;  then,  flooded  anew 
with  the  wealth  of  her  own  innocent  delight,  darts  onward,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
embodied motion. 

Her  art,  though  unique  in  its  spirit,  in  its  simplicity,  and  purity  of  motion, 
is  not  of  personal  and  hence  passing  power;  not  a  gift  to  our  day  alone;  but 
to  all  time.  This  dance,  for  which  she  has  so  bravely  won  a  place,  is  to  be 
perfected  and  perpetuated  through  her  children  of  the  Grunwald.  In  this 
school,  in  the  heart  of  the  German  forest,  twenty  little  girls  whom  she  has 
adopted  from  peasant  families,  are  taught,  besides  their  book  lessons,  the 
art  of  rhythmic  movement.  No  elaborate  drills,  no  tense  ballet  practices 
are  introduced  in  this  work,  but  the  few  fundamental  laws  which  must  under- 
lie all  pure  harmonious  motion.  Of  much  more  importance  than  the  dancing 
hour  itself,  is  the  playtime  beneath  the  great  forest  trees.  Here  the  little 
girls  romp  with  gilded  balls,  and  cast  the  discus,  as  did  the  children  of  the 
Greeks;  or,  tiring  of  the  old  games,  they  catch  their  rhythm  from  the  tall, 
bending  grasses,  from  the  flight  of  the  circling  butterfly,  and  play  again  as 
perhaps  the  nymphs  have  played  in  their  games  on  the  river-shore. 

Temple,  Miss  Duncan's  little  niece,  showed  how  great  had  been  the 
influence  of  these  romps  with  nature,  when,  as  a  tiny  child,  she  was  first 
brought  before  the  ocean.  For  a  moment  she  stood  quite  still  upon  the  sand ; 
then,  catching  the  rhythm  of  the  great,  beating  surf,  she  moved  forward 
along  the  shore,  the  bending  of  her  little  body  timed  to  the  monstrous,  curving 
waves.  On  and  on  she  danced,  with  a  step  which  no  Grunwald  teacher  had 
ever  known,  a  step  learned  that  hour  from  the  sea.  The  Grunwald  children 
show  their  intimate,  joyous  comradeship  wuth  nature  even  when  far  from  their 
forest  playground,  they  dance  in  the  big  German  theatres.  At  their  first 
appearance  before  the  great  Berlin  audience,  there  was  no  thought  of  fear, 
no  trace  of  self-cpnsciousness  in  their  movements;  but  picturing  each  varying 
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mood  and  tempo  of  the  music,  they  danced  as  joyously  and  as  spontaneously 
as  if  back  in  the  Grunwald  forest,  at  the  call  of  the  winds  and  the  sun.  Likened 
to  Arcadian  children,  to  darting  iridescent  butterflies,  to  fairy  sprites  of  Oberon's 
own  royal  household,  these  children  already  have  won  their  place  upon  the 
German  stage;  a  place  which  proves  that  the  art  gift  of  their  little  Grunwald 
mother  is,  through  them,  to  be  passed  on  to  the  future. 

In  this  bustling,  jolting,  shrill- voiced  life  of  ours,  what  is  the  place  of 
this  new  art,  this  cool,  pure,  fragrant  breath  from  the  outer-world?  Not 
in  practical  utility  can  we  measure  its  worth;  indeed  to  the  hurried  man  of 
affairs,  the  whole  work  of  the  Grunwald  school,  which  can  open  no  clearer 
outlook  on  his  thousand  vexing  problems,  will  mean  but  an  added  social 
burden.  Not  in — toward  ourselves — does  Miss  Duncan's  dance  lead  us; 
her  art  speaks  not  of  thought,  or  pain,  or  question;  but  of  that  outer  realm 
of  rhythmic  beauty  sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  its  own  sake  justified. 
Seeing  the  sordidness  of  the  great  world  wherein  men  strain  and  jostle  through- 
out a  life-time  and  think  that  they  have  lived,  she  has  dared,  like  many 
another  artist,  to  wrest  her  way  to  the  broad,  free  meadow-lands  beyond. 
Thence,  in  the  yellow  sunlight,  she  beckons  us  all  to  come  and  play  with  the 
streams,  the  clouds,  and  the  winds;  to  share  her  gladness  in  kinship  with 
the  rhythmic  master  force  which  now  lightly  stirs  the  wings  of  the  white 
moth,  now  whips  the  roaring  waves  upon  the  sand.  Thus  Miss  Duncan's 
work,  besides  reviving  for  us  the  old  Greek  art,  reveals  a  new  richness  in  the 
world  of  our  own  time,  an  open  treasure  store  of  joy;  and  through  its  revel- 
ation of  beauty  absolute,  her  art  makes  known  its  purpose  and  wins'its  right 
to  be. 

ANNA  M.  ALBERTSON,  1909. 
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SONNET:  TO  AN  OLD  MAN 

When  soft  the  breezes  rushed  through  grasses  long, 
The  dreamy  eyes   of  youth    gazed  far  away; 
The  bluebird  called,  and  all  the  whirling  throng 
Of  lazy  bees,  that  buzzed  in  poppies  gay; 
In  waning  years,  when  Time  shades  all  things  gray 
Thou  seest  the  poppies  droop,  with  Death  at  heart; 
The  sighing  winds  breathe  low  where  thou  dost  stray 
Among  the  fields,  where  noises  make  thee  start. 
When  after-days  would  fold  thy  soul  in  night, 
And   show   thee   ashes  underneath    the   flame, 
Those  early  hours,   filled  overfull  with   light, 
Reglow,  with  all  the  visions  gold  that  came: 
To  loved  age,  where  morn  and  evening  meet, 
Thy  boyhood's  Image  runs,  with  noiseless  feet. 

HELEN  SLACK,   1909. 


THE  LEAST  OF  THESE 

rCHODEL  let  the  door  shut  heavily  behind  him  and  stumbled 
into  the  street.  It  was  the  third  such  door  that  had  slammed 
behind  him  that  morning,  and  even  Ichodel,  unaccustomed 
as  he  was  to  putting  two  and  two  together  and  getting  anything 
definite  as  a  result,  was  beginning  to  realize  that  this  was  not 
the  "  Amerika  "  of  his  golden  dreams.  The  fortune  which  had  never  taken 
definite  shape  in  his  mind,  but  the  easy  acquirement  of  which  he  had  some- 
how vaguely  expected,  was  every  hour  dwindling  more  and  more,  and  now 
it  was  merely  work  for  a  living  that  he  wanted. 

When  he  reached  the  pavement  he  hesitated  a  moment,  confused  by 
the  grimy  sameness  of  the  piles  of  smoking  chimneys,  the  stretches  of  blank 
unlovely  wall,  their  dreary  expanses  varied  only  by  still  more  dreary  breaks 
of  dingy  windows,  or  by  bricked  yards  littered  with  rusting  iron;  then  he 
turned  toward  the  foot  of  the  street  where  the  sluggish  river  showed  a  muddy 
yellow  between  the  narrowing  vista  of  foundry  walls.  As  he  walked  along 
with  that  peculiarly  lumbering  gait  of  the  Slavonic  laborer,  he  scanned  care- 
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fully  each  factory,  and  with  the  experience  born  of  twenty-four  hours  of 
work-hunting  in  a  manufacturing  city,  he  attached  himself  to  a  little  group 
waiting  outside  the  office  of  one  of  the  steel  mills. 

Steadily  the  line  nxoved  on;  Ichodel  reached  the  office  now;  the  three 
men  ahead  of  him  had  been  refused,  and  still  he  waited  expressionlessly 
patient.  Then  the  interpreter  was  called  away  and  the  line  waited  stolidly 
for  his  return,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes,  but  when  the  door  opened  it  was 
the  little  foreman  who  came  in,  his  square  black  cap  pushed  back  on  his  head, 
and  the  lines  about  mouth  and  eyes  deeply  marked  with  worry  and  irritation. 

'*  Number  674  killed,"  he  said  shortly  to  the  clerk,  **  Those  infernal 
cooling  tanks  again.  Why  this  company  can't  put  decent  guards  on  I  don't 
see!     I  want  another  man  right  off!" 

"  Third  one  in  a  year,  isn't  it?"  inquired  the  clerk,  searching  the  ledger 
rapidly   for  674. 

**  Italian.  Name  unknown.  Address:  7^  Virgin  Alley.  Guess  there 
won't  be  any  trouble  there.     Next!"  he  said  laconically. 

Ichodel  came  forward  and  repeated  his  formula,   **  Wanta  job." 

The  foreman  looked  at  the  sturdy,  almost  clumsily  set  figure  and  nodded. 

'*  Um  humph,  he'll  do.  Send  him  up  right  away,  we've  been  delayed 
an  hour  already." 

Ichodel  didn't  know  what  they  said  nor  did  he  care,  it  meant  nothing 
to  him  but  that  he  had  found  his  job.  Neither  did  he  comprehend  the  ques- 
tions subsequently  asked  him,  and  the  clerk  cursed  the  absent  interpreter 
fervently   as  he  made   the  entry: — 

**  723 — Slav — Name  and  address  unknown." 

But  Ichodel's  dull  eyes  brightened  as  he  followed  the  retreating  fore- 
man down  the  gloomy  passage.  He  could  live  on  very  little,  he  was  think- 
ing, very  little,  and  soon — possibly  before  the  grape$  were  ripe  again  on  the 
Croatian  slopes — they  would  all  be  together  in  the  new  land,  he  and  the 
children  and  Trinka.  The  ground  which  a  short  time  before  had  seemed 
to  be  slipping  beneath  his  feet  resumed  its  accustomed  stabilfty;  happiness 
seemed  just  within  his  grasp. 

**  Here,"  the  foreman  was  saying  loudly,  **  you  press  this  with  your 
foot  and  at  the  same  time  push, — see  like  this, — push  this  lever  over.  That 
lets  the  iron  into  the  cooling  tanks.     Do  you  see?" 

Martin,  despite  his  experience,  had  never  uprooted  his  American  instinct 
to  make  himself  intelligible  to  a  foreigner  by  shouting  in  his  ear. 
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The  movement  that  was  required  was  a  simple  mechanical  one,  repeated 
at  regular  intervals,  but  Martin  felt  sure,  from  Number  723's  singularly 
intelligent  expression,  that  he  had  grasped  not  a  fragment  of  the  idea.  They 
always  looked  intelligent  when  they  knew  least,  these  foreigners.  Martin 
showed  him  a  second  time.  This  time  he  was  more  successful.  As  he  yielded 
the  place  to  Ichodel  and  started  down  the  room  he  shouted  a  last  direction. 

"  Look  out  for  that  guard-rail.     It  ain*t  strong.'* 

Work!  Ichodel  swore  strange  Croatian  oaths  to  the  saints  under  his 
breath  as  he  joined  the  moving  tide  of  humanity  that  the  five  o'clock  whistle, 
like  the  flood-gate  of  some  great  river,  seemed  to  set  at  liberty  from  a  hundred 
sources,  to  mingle  with  one  another  in  eddying  groups,  and  then  to  divide 
and  sub-divide  and  finally  be  swallowed  up  in  the  countless  hidden  by-ways 
of  the  city.  But  the  jostling  and  pushing,  the  rattle  of  the  dinner-pails,  the 
hoarse  talk  of  the  grimy  workmen  were  but  the  refrain  of  the  thought  which 
kept  repeating  itself  in  Ichodel's  mind.  Work,  work,  work!  Work,  he  had 
discovered  was  the  key  to  those  wonderful,  fabulous,  riches  when  a  man 
owned,  yes  and  farmed,  his  own  bit  of  land,  when  his  family  had  bread  and 
clothes  in  plenty,  when  the  wife  could  wear  a  hat  to  mass,  not  a  scarf,  a  hat, 
and  the  husband  a  purple  necktie  and  a  flower  in  his  button -hole.  As  he 
turned  the  comer  to  his  lodging  Ichodel  bumped  violently  into  his  neighbor. 

"Curse  you,  can't  you  watch  where  you're  goin'!" 

The  foreigner  did  not  understand  his  words,  but  the  tone  of  insult  is 
the  same  the  world  over.  Ichodel  turned  hotly  to  resent  the  words,  but 
already  the  crowd  had  carried  them  apart.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go 
on.  His  anger  however  continued  to  burn  until  he  reached  the  over-grown, 
shambling  tenement  that  furnished  lodging,  to  an  unconceivable  number  of 
men.  There  on  the  rickety  steps,  Ichodel  discovered  a  group  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Eager  to  hear  of  their  home  they  crowded  about  the  new-comer, 
asking  a  hundred  questions  at  once,  laughing,  crying,  embracing  one 
another  at  familiar  names;  the  chance  passersby  stared  curiously  at  the  little 
group,  and,  as  he  watched,  the  soul  of  the  policeman  at  the  corner  was 
stirred  with  contempt  "  fer  them  crazy  dagos."  But  Ichodel  would  not 
have  cared;  it  was  a  fragment  of  the  home-land   to   him,    this   meeting. 

After  that  first  day,  as  though  loath  to  depart  from  precedent,  all  suc- 
ceeding days  modeled  themselves  on  the  same  plan.  Every  morning  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  smoke  and  fog  No.  723  tramped  with  many  other 
members   over   the   same   pavements   to  the   great   black   mill  where  day 
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and  night,  day  and  night,  the  machinery  whirred  tirelessly,  and  in  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  furnaces,  half-clad  men  worked  like  demons  to  keep  pace  with 
the  machinery.  Each  night  when  the  whistle  shrieked  again,  like  a  swarm 
of  insects  they  streamed  out  into  the  street,  and  an  incoming  stream  took 
their    places. 

Ichodel  followed  the  swarm  down  the  high  walled  street,  across  the  tracks 
and  up  the  hill  to  whose  uninviting  slope  the  tenements  of  "  Little  Italy  " 
clung  with  a  sort  of  drunken  tenacity,  the  narrow  allies  twisting  and  turning 
as  though  to  avoid  the  heaps  of  rubbish  that  choked  their  way.  Every  even- 
ing with  other  swarthy,  black-browed  laborers  that  made  up  the  quarter's 
many-tongued  population,  he  smoked  idly  under  the  flaring  street-lamps, 
or  more  often  lounged  in  the  dingy  shop  of  the  Croatian  grocer  where  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  mingled  with  the  odor  of  the  onions  that  hung  in 
the  dirty  window,  and  black  hams  that  dangled  from  the  low  ceiling,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  other  evil  smelling  dainties  that  crowded  the  window, 
the  counter,  the  boxes,  barrels,  floor,  hung  from  the  walls  or  jostled  one 
another  on  the  fly-specked  shelves. 

Ichodel  rarely  took  much  part  in  such  discussions,  usually  he  would 
simply  sit  and  puff  at  his  pipe  and  listen.  It  was  then  that  Ichodel  would 
fall  to  reckoning  the  days  over  again,  until  he  should  have  earned  enough 
money  to  bring  over  Trinka,  sturdy  round-faced,  little  Trinka  and  the  babies; 
he  hardly  ever  came  to  an  end  of  his  counting,  he  was  too  unskilled,  but 
the  good  priest  of  St.  Joseph's  was  keeping  account  for  him,  and  he  liked 
to  think  about  it.  Sometimes  while  the  men  talked  he  would  do  nothing, 
simply  listen  to  the  incessant  sound  of  machinery  which  hummed  in  his 
ears  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, — the  constant  whirr  of  the  wheels,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  furnaces,  the  hiss  of  the  hot  metal  as  it  poured  into  the  coolers, — 
the  sounds  never  seemed  to  leave  him.  An  American  would  have  shuddered 
when  he  thought  of  the  metal,  would  have  evaded  the  picture,  only  to  have 
it  return  a  hundred  times,  to  fear  it  in  the  daytime  and  dream  of  it  at  night; 
but  Ichodel  did  not;  why  should  he?  With  the  fatalism  of  his  nation,  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  at  all  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Twice 
the  boss  had  warned  him  of  the  danger,  but  Ichodel  had  stared  at  him  unmoved 
and  answered  simply  that  one  must  die  sometime,  and  when  and  how  one 
couldn't  control.  The  foreman  listened  uncomprehendingly  and  turned 
away  wondering  at  the  stolidity,  the  lack  of  comprehension,  the  "  dumbness," 
of  the  foreign  animal. 
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And  so  for  eighteen  months  the  days  followed  one  another,  grey  and 
monotonous,  each  like  the  last;  the  same  walk,  the  same  work,  companions, 
all  things,  everything  the  same,  yesterday,  today,  tomorrow;  only  next 
year  was  different,  next  year  when  Trinka  would  come. 

At  last  the  break  came,  the  break  for  which  Ichodel  had  so  ardently 
longed.  Trinka  was  coming!  His  joy  must  needs  find  material  expression, 
a  shawl,  a  wonderful  shawl  for  Trinka,  and  for  himself  a  wholly  outrageous 
new  outfit,  one  of  the  familiar  ticketed  suits  that  hang  in  flapping  rows  out- 
side the  little  second  hand  shops,  the  coveted  purple  neck-tie, — and  American 
shoes!  Trinka  should  see  that  he  was  thoroughly  American,  a  man  to  be 
proud  of.     Oh  yes!  she  would  see. 

Tomorrow  she  would  be  here,  and  the  babies!  The  work  that][moming 
was  fairly  unendurable.  Again  and  again  Number  723  threw  open  the 
furnaces,  and  again  and  aga  in  the  liquid  metal  slipped  into  the  cooling  tanks. 
He  didn't  even  remember  the  machinery  at  his  back,  his  attention  was  too 
distracted;  he  forgot  the  furnace  entirely,  but  the  approaching  foot -steps 
of  the  foreman  warned  him;  over  went  the  lever,  down — but  no  it  was  stiff er 
than  usual,  a  little  heavier  pressure — Ichodel  tottered  unsteadily  a  moment, 

"  Watch  yourself,  for —  O"    the  oath  died  on  the  foreman's  lips.     A 

shiver  ran  through  the  whole  room,  and  then  a  horror-stricken  silence. 
♦  4c  *  «  * 

Three  days  later  Martin  stopped  at  the  office  as  he  came  in  from  lunch. 

**  Say,  Burke,  do  you  know  *723*s'  name,  that  little  dago  that  was  killed 
in  my  room  the  other  day?" 

Burke  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  ledger. 

**  Nope — 's  not  here.  Croatian.  Name  and  address  unknown.  Why? 
He  wasn't  your  long  lost  uncle,  was  he?" 

*'  No,"  Martin  replied  indifferently,  **but  I  just  saw  a  policeman  taking 
charge  of  a  woman  and  two  kids  down  town,  that  had  just  landed  here  and 
seemed  in  pretty  hard  luck,  and  I  wondered  whether  my  man  had  a  wife 
or  sweetheart  somewhere.  Poor  little  cuss!  Say,  tell  Losa  to  mention 
that  guard  rail  to  852,  the  new  one,  will  you?" 

Burke  nodded. 

"  Don't  see  why  you  don't  kick  to  the  Company  for  a  decent  safety," 
he  said. 

**  Oh  I  tried  it.  Labor's  cheaper,"  and  Martin  banged  the  door  re- 
soundingly   behind   him. 

MARY  RODES  CHRISTIE.     1911. 
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PRISCILLA-A  STORIETTE 

IjAY  what  you  please,  there  ain't  nobody  in  Graniteviile  that 
can  beat  my  rolls,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  removing  a  tin  from 
the  oven.  **  I  declare,  they're  so  good  it  does  seem  a  pity 
to  waste  'em  on  a  church  sociable.  One  always  does  get  such 
or'nary  stuff  there."  She  carefully  took  them  from  the  pan 
and  turned  them  face  down  upon  a  napkin.  Then  she  swept  up  two  infini- 
tesimal crumbs  that  had  fallen  to  the  floor  in  the  process.  **  Now  I  can 
start  the  dinner,  I  guess,"  she  meditated  as  she  went  to  the  back  shed  for 
the  meat.  **  Well,  Prissy  Andrews,  what  on  earth  are  you  doin',  pressin' 
your  white  skirt  again!  This  makes  three  times  this  week.  Oh,  of  course, 
you're  gettin'  it  ready  for  the  sociable." 

Prissy  turned  a  face  flushed  with  exertion  toward  the  speaker.  Her 
hair  curled  in  little  ringlets  above  her  moist  brow.  It  was  a  very  sweet 
young  face. 

**  Mother,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  Prissy  when  my  name  is  Pris- 
cilla." 

Her  mother  took  the  rebuke  calmly. 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  how  anybody  is  goin*  to  please  you.  Yesterday 
when  I  told  you  that  Philip  Monroe  was  goin'  by  you  said  to  call  him  Phil 
because  it  was  jaunty.  Besides,  your  grandmother  was  called  Prissy  all 
her  life,  and  you  can't  hope  to  find  a  nicer  woman  than  she  was." 

**  But  Priscilla  is  so  quaint,  mother,"  the  girl  objected,  removing  the 
skirt   from    the   ironing   board. 

Her  mother  carried  the  meat  to  the  kitchen,  and  came  back  for  the  butter. 

**  Why  don't  you  wear  your  dimity  tonight?"  she  queried. 

**  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  the  sociable,  didn't  I  tell  you?"  Priscilla  spread 
the  skirt  carefully  over  the  clothesbars. 

**  Not  goin'  to  the  sociable!"  Next  to  not  going  to  church  this  was 
about  the  worst  breach  of  etiquette  that  could  be  made  in  Graniteviile. 
**  Why,  Prissy,  you  haven't  missed  one  since  you  was  five  years  old." 

**  Oh,  but  they  are  such  a  bore,  mother," — Priscilla  had  now  attacked 
the  waist  that  matched  the  skirt, — **  and  those  kissing  games  they  play  are 
so  vulgar!" 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  wounded  but  she  pursued  the  point  further. 

'*  Isn't  Phil  goin'?     Look  out!     You'll  scorch  that  waist!" 
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Priscilla  had  stopped  to  gaze  out  of  the  window  while  the  iron  remained 
motionless  in  her  hand.     She  pulled  herself  together  with  a  start. 

**  What  did  you  say?  Oh,  yes.  I  don't  know  whether  Phil  is  going 
or  not.     Why  are  you  always  talking  about  him  to  me,  mother?" 

Her  mother  looked  rather  shamefaced  at  the  accusation  but  defended 
herself  well. 

"  He's  a  nice,  likely  boy,  to  my  way  of  thinkin',  and  I  guess  there's 
more  than  one  girl  in  town  who'd  give  her  best  hat  if  he'd  look  at  her  a  quarter 
as  much  as  he  does  you!" 

**  Oh,  he's  nice  enough,  but  he  lacks  culture  and  a  sense  of  gallantry, 
mother.  He  is  crude,  you  know,  and  unsophisticated.  I'd  much  rather 
sit  on  the  piazza  and  watch  the  stars." 

Her  mother  vouchsafed  no  reply,  so  Priscilla  gathered  up  the  dress  and 
started  upstairs  with  a  soft  sigh,  occasioned  by  the  thought  that  she  had 
been  bom  into  a  town  like  Graniteville.  But  the  perfectly  handsome  young 
minister,  who  had  preached  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  academy,  had 
said  that  each  girl  should  strive  to  fill  her  little  niche  in  life,  however  drear, 
uncomplainingly,  and  she  began  to  sing  quite  cheerfully  a  plaintive  song  in  a 
queer  minor  key. 

"  The  academy  certainly  has  changed  her,"  was  her  mother's  mental 
comment.     **  To  think  of  her  not  wantin'  to  go  to  a  church  sociable!" 

It  was  mid  afternoon,  and  Mrs.  Andrews  was  sitting  on  the  side  piazza 
cutting  up  apples  for  mince  meat,  when  Priscilla  appeared  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  pad  of  paper  under  her  arm. 

**  I  declare,  Prissy,  I  should'nt  think  you'd  like  to  spend  your  momin's 
in  that  hot  shed  so  as  to  wear  that  dress  afternoons!  Where  are  you  goin' 
anyway?" 

Priscilla  sat  down  on  the  bottom  step.  It  was  a  little  hot  to  cross  the 
meadow,  and  she  would  entertain  her  mother  a  while. 

**  I'm  going  over  into  the  woods,"  she  answered  graciously.  **  There's 
an  awfully  picturesque  brook  over  there,  and  some  gloomy  evergreens." 

"  I  don't  think  evergreens  are  gloomy,"  objected  her  mother.  **  They're 
my  favorite  tree.  But  what  do  you  find  to  do  over  there  every  afternoon? 
I  should  think  you'd  ruin  your  skirt." 

Priscilla  flushed,  and  cast  a  searching  glance  at  her  mother. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  she  hesitated.     "  I'm  writing  a  novel." 

**  For  the  land's  sake!"  In  her  astonishment  Mrs.  Andrews  was  thrown 
off  her  guard. 
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**  Ain't  there  enough  poor  stories  in  the  land  already?"  And  then 
to  cover  this  unfortunate  statement,  '*  Did  they  teach  you  to  write  books 
over  at  the  academy?" 

Priscilla  swallowed  her  resentment.  She  had  told  herself  repeatedly 
that  she  must  always  remember  that  her  mother  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  academic  culture. 

**  No,**  she  said,  **  we  didn't  write  books,  but  I  used  to  get  good  crits 
on  my  themes.*' 

"What  are  *crits  on  themes?*  *'  her  mother  asked  guardedly. 

"  Why,  criticisms  on  things  I  used  to  write.  Once  Miss  Craig  wrote, 
'Your  style  has  color.'  " 

**  Color!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Andrews,     "  Do  you  make  illustrations,  too?" 

"  Oh  no!"  Priscilla's  disgust  was  very  evident.  "  She  meant  by  that  — 
well,  she  meant, — well, — she  liked  it.  Then  I  wrote  a  story  once  and  she 
wrote,  *A  quaint  psychological  story  with  a  definite  plot.*  " 

This  time  her  mother  humanely  forbore  asking  for  an  interpretation, 
and  Priscilla  gathered  up  her  pad  and  pencil.  She  certainly  had  changed 
since  she  went  to  the  academy,  but  she  was  good  to  look  upon,  and  a  wave 
of  motherly  pride  surged  up  in  Mrs.  Andrews*  heart. 

"  Why  don*t  you  draw  your  chair  up  to  the  kitchen  table?  It  would 
be  easier  writ  in*." 

"  Oh,  mother!**  the  tone  of  pity  was  unmistakable.  **  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  author  writing  a  book  on  a  kitchen  table?" 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  where  they  wrote  'em."  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  always  defending  herself.  **  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes 
as  long  as  they  make  sense.     How  long  have  you  been  at  it?" 

**  Almost  all  summer.  Some  days  I  just  think  and  don't  write  a  word." 
She  started  down  the  path. 

Mrs.  Andrews  scrutinized  the  last  apple,  pronounced  it  perfect  and  began 
to  pare  it. 

"  It  seems  to  me,**  she  ventured,  "  that  you'd  better  take  a  napkin  out 
there  to  hem.  Then  you'll  be  sureof  gettin'somethin'  done!"  She  watched 
the  girl  thread  her  way  through  the  garden  and  stop  to  pluck  a  scarlet  poppy 
for  her  hair.  **  If  that  don't  beat  the  Dutch!"  she  exclaimed.  "/  never 
wore  a  flower  in  my  hair  in  my  life" 

Priscilla  struck  out  across  the  meadow,  every  feature  of  the  glorious  day 
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appealing  to  her  authoress  soul.  The  bees,  the  birds,  the  daisies — how  could 
anyone  help  pouring  forth  her  very  greatest  emotions  on  a  day  like  this! 
The  sudsy  clouds  that  hung  over  the  mountain  were  just  like  the  ones  she 
had  put  into  her  long  descriptive  passage  in  the  first  chapter.  She  wondered 
if  all  authoresses  wrote  beside  brooks.  At  any  rate  her  favorite  novel,  The 
Marigold.was  written  beside  a  brook,  and  that  was  Priscilla's  highest  ambition, 
to  write  in  the  style  of  The  Marigold.  She  wondered  if  anyone  was  in  sight. 
She  thought  she  must  make  a  pretty  picture  from  the  road.  There  was  but 
one  unharmonious  feature,  the  barbed  wire  fence  that  marked  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  It  always  hurt  Priscilla's  dignity  to  crouch  down  and  roll  under 
the  fence,  and  her  skirts  were  never  so  immaculate  after  the  feat.  Priscilla 
could  not  feel  self  respecting  unless  she  was  immaculate. 

The  brook  was  only  a  little  way  past  the  fence.  She  found  her  favorite 
mossy  stone,  and  proceeded  to  drape  her  skirts  artistically.  Priscilla  was 
not  vain,  but  her  artist's  soul  never  felt  at  ease  until  she  had  found  the  most 
becoming  pose.  Her  face  was  a  trifle  flushed  by  the  walk  through  the  meadow, 
and  the  scarlet  poppy  hung  in  a  most  delightfully  careless  fashion  from  her 
loosened  hair. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  there  thinking,  gazing  into  the  depths  of  the 
gloomy  evergreens.  Priscilla  had  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story  before  writing  a  word,  and  she  was  looking  to 
the  gloomy  evergreens  for  inspiration.  Her  novel  was  to  be  entitled  Prince 
Charming,  and  today  Priscilla  had  the  very  difficult  task  of  characterizing 
the  Prince.  She  did  not  want  to  say  that  he  was  handsome  or  dark  or  tall, 
or  anything  like  that.  She  must  think  of  some  action,  some  fine  deed  that 
would  paint  his  character  with  one  vivid  stroke.  She  had  decided  to  have 
him  save  Hildegarde  from  drowning.  To  make  the  catastrophe  sufficiently 
impressive  she  must  be  saved  from  death,  at  least,  and  drowning  seemed 
the  least  repulsive.  But  all  heroes  saved  their  mistresses  from  drowning. 
Prince  Charming  must  do  something  distinctive. 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  gazing  through  the  depths  of  clear  water  at  the 
pebbles  below,  and  at  a  green  water  plant  that  waved  regularly  beneath  the 
current.     Ah!     She  had  it!     The  pencil  flew  over  the  pages. 

'Prince  Charming  leaped  into  the  river.  His  thoughts  were  confused 
and  he  only  knew  that  She  was  struggling  in  the  cruel  deep.* 

Priscilla  had  found  that  it  was  very  effective  to  use  capital  S  for  She. 

'His  brawny  arm  bore  him  with  even  stroke  to  her  side  and  he  was  about 
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to  return  to  the  shore,  bearing  his  precious  burden,  when  a  shadowy  something 
floated  before  his  dulled  eyes.  It  was  Her  garden  hat.  With  supreme 
heroism  he  grasped  the  treasure  and  fell  upon  the  bank  exhausted.'  Ah, 
that  was  the  final  touch!  It  was  only  an  act  of  common  courtesy  to  save 
a  girl  from  drowning,  but  to  endanger  one's  life  for  something  that  had  be- 
come part  of  Her  and  that  She  loved,  was  a  mark  of  a  fine  nature,  of  superb 
gallantry. 

Priscilla  breathed  a  sigh  of  ecstasy  at  what  she  had  done  and  decided  to 
rest  before  continuing  her  labors.  Oh,  to  know  a  man  like  Prince  Charming! 
More  than  anything  else,  Priscilla  liked  gallantry.  All  the  boys  she  knew 
were  so  boorish  and  would  never  think  of  risking  their  lives  for  anything. 
Some  day  she  would  become  famous  and  the  whole  world  would  stoop  to 
pick  up  her  handkerchief,  and  then — .  A  twig  snapped  and  Priscilla  looked 
up  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  vault  the  barbed  wire  fence.  Her  first  thought 
was  to  smooth  her  skirt  and  pat  down  her  ruffled  hair.  The  manuscript, 
left  unguarded,  slipped  from  her  lap  and  sailed  out  over  the  brook  on  a  gentle 
breath  of  wind.  Priscilla  watched  it  depart  in  consternation,  attempted  to 
recover  the  precious  sheet,  and  fell  in. 

Prince  Charming  played  his  part  well.  He  reached  the  brook  in  a  stride, 
caught  the  troublesome  paper,  and  carried  the  bedraggled  Priscilla  to  the  bank 
where  she  lay  with  her  eyes  closed,  wondering  why  she  did  not  swoon.  Then 
he  saw  the  scarlet  poppy  floating  down  stream,  and  he  humorously  rescued 
that,  too.  And  then  he  sat  down  beside  Priscilla.  She  did  not  open  her 
eyes  for  some  time,  partly  because  she  was  so  humiliated,  and  partly  because 
she  was  basking  in  the  dramatic  situation.  At  last  .her  lips  parted  with 
a  faint  sigh  and  she  decided  to  look  at  her  unknown  benefactor.  And  then 
she  sat  bolt  upright  in  astonishment. 

**  Phil  Monroe,"  she  said,  **  I  never  realized  you  were  so  good  looking." 

**  I  don't  half  come  up  to  you,"  he  asserted  gallantly,  silently  offering 
her  the  scarlet  poppy. 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstasy.  **  Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  for  my 
story,"  she  exclaimed.  **  It  would  have  been  so  much  more  artistic  than 
a  hat!." 

Mrs.  Andrews  saw  them  coming  home  across  the  meadow. 

**  It  appears  like  it  takes  two  to  write  a  book,"  she  commented  with 
sagacity.  **  That  accounts  for  her  not  wantin'  to  write  at  the  kitchen  table." 
And  then,  as  Priscilla  hurried  past  her  lest  she  see  the  ill-fated  white  dress, 
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**  Ain't  you  home  pretty  early?     I  guess  you  didn't  write  much  this  afternoon," 
**  No,"  Priscilla  admitted,  '*  I  came  home  early  to  get  ready  for  the  soci- 
able!" 

MABEL  TAYLOR,  1909. 


SLIP  SHEETS 

AN  ANDANTINO  FROM  DEBUSSY 
(  After  Chaucer.  ) 

As  through  a  mist,  as  through  a  gray  mist  touched  by  moonlight,  the 
sounds  come. — A  mist? — dew  dropping  faintly  on  some  wooded  glade, veil- 
ing the  white  moon  rays  that  lull  the  dripping  ferns  to  sleep.  From  the 
land  of  spirits  the  music  echoes  forth.     Graceful  good   fays  are  dancing. 

But    now    come    mischievous    elves,     tumbling tumbling.     They 

come  bouncing  in,  rolling  over  their  great  awkward  heads,  grinning  teasingly 
at  the  fairy  people.  The  good  spirits  startled,  fade  away.  Faster,  faster 
falls  the  dew.  Tripping  along,  then  lingering,  the  good  spirits  return.  They 
spread  out  meshes,  snares  spun  by  the  great  white  moon.  Now,  now  the 
sprites  are  caught!  I  laugh  as  I  see  them  roll  about.  And  the  last  note 
has  sounded ! 

GEORGETTE  GRENIER,  1910. 


MONK'S  PRAYER 

Ave  Maria,   to  thee  who  art  most   fair 
And  wise  in  heaven,  we,  despairing,  pray. 
We  who  have  fallen  on  an  evil  day. 
For  now  bright  paths  of  pleasure  lure  men  where. 
Forsaking    thee,    they    scorn    the    narrow    way. 
Ave  Maria,  to  thee,  who  art  most  fair 
And  wise  in  heaven,  we,  despairing,  pray. 
When  Francis  lived  on  earth,  such  love  was  there 
That  from  it,  neither  beast  nor  bird  might  stray. 
We  sin  against  that  love,  and  disobey, 
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Ave  Maria,  to  thee  who  art  most  fair 

And   wise  in  heaven,   we,  despairing,   pray, 

We  who  have  fallen  on  an  evil  day. 

MONK'S  SONG 

A  merry  life  is  ours, — the  horns  to  wind 

In  hunt,  our  gallant  steeds  to  ride  away. 

And   feast  on   fat  roast  swan   at  close  of  day. 

Ah,   they  may  look  from  east  to  west  to  find 

Such  jolly  fellows  under  hoods  of  grey. 

A  merry  life  is  ours, — the  horns  to  wind 

In  hunt,  our  gallant  steeds  to  ride  away. 

It's  said,  towards  work  Saint  Austyn  had  a  mind, — 

And  poverty — 'twas  long  ago.     Now  pray. 

Good   saint,  for  souls   of  jolly   monks   who   say 

A  merry   life  is  ours, — the  horns  to  wind 

In  hunt,  our  gallant  steeds  to  ride  away 

And   feast  on   fat  roast  swan   at  close  of  day.  " 

VIOLA  C.  WHITE.  1911 


EDITORIAL 

Using  its  own  editorial  page  for  an  event  deeply  interesting  to  itself, 
the  Magazine  board  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  college  the  short  story 
and  poem  contest  of  next  year.  Some  years  ago  the  contest  ended  only 
in  a  confidential  footnote  in  the  editor's  record,  **  a  failure."  Lately  it  has 
been  more  successful,  yet  has  not  fully  satisfied,  for  the  contest  is  not  to 
find  one  excelling  story  and  poem  to  which  to  give  a  prize,  nor  yet  to  find 
which  of  a  given  number  of  students  can  write  the  best  story  or  poem. 
Rather  it  is  to  interest  a  larger  number  of  girls  to  write  interesting,  diversified 
material;  and,  frankly,  to  write  enough  of  it  to  tide  the  Magazine  over  the 
dreary  stretch  in  the  fall,  when  the  English  courses  have  produced  nothing. 

In  the  spring  the  editors  are  very  hopeful  that  the  contest  will  bring 
in  the  sort  of  stories  most  needed  for  variety,  which  class  work  can  not  always 
produce.  For  the  editors  feel  that  the  Magazine,  to  thrive,  needs  not  only  to 
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keep  its  literary  standard  high,  but  also  to  be  interesting  to  many  kinds  of 
people.  If  the  magazine  appeals  only  to  the  literary  minded  and  not  to  the 
average  reader,  it  is  very  restricted.  But  class  work  is  written  exclusively  for 
an  audience  of  the  literary  minded.  In  writing  for  English,  a  girl's  attention 
is  usually  centered,  sometimes  worriedly  centered,  on  the  way  in  which  a  story 
is  told,  since  the  imagined  public  for  which  it  is  written  is  a  class  room  of 
girl  students  of  the  same  age,  conscientiously  analyzing  the  technique.  More- 
over a  class  room  is  bent  on  being  interested — unlike  the  casual  reader  who 
picks  up  a  magazine — a  class  room  also  knows  the  difficulties,  and  the  story 
teller  in  one  sense  is  held  up  to  a  less  severe  test. 

During  the  summer,  the  story  teller  can  find  another  public,  and  this 
public  makes  an  entirely  different  demand.  Less  exacting  in  our  college 
way,  they  still  require  more.  They  want  a  story  to  interest  them,  quite 
alive,  and  they  want  to  believe  in  it.  The  reality  of  the  characters  appeal  to 
them,  the  plot — what  happened  next.  **0h,  did  nothing  happen?  She  just 
felt  sad  at  the  end?"  A  good  way  to  test  the  durability  of  a  story  is  to  read 
it  aloud  before  the  whole  family,  or  better  yet,  a  frank  neighbor's  whole  family. 
After  the  writer  has  finished  she  can  more  nearly  tell  whether  it  would  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Many  a  finely  spun  girl  fancy  is  dashed  by  the  criticism 
of  a  younger  brother — yet  his  opinion  is  not  to  be  wholly  despised.  If  a 
girl  can  write  a  story  which  will  enthrall  her  younger  brother,  and  yet  not 
offend  her  own  ideas  she  may  count  it  an  achievement.  If  she  can  write 
such  a  one  which  her  parents,  who  can  test  it  by  their  experience,  will  call 
living,  then  she  may  have  hopes  for  the  future.  Whistler  counted  his  real 
public  the  man  in  the  street — which  of  our  stories  would  interest  the 
man  in  the  street?  The  test  of  a  different  kind  of  public  would  bring 
out  new  qualities  in  college  stories,  and  new  varieties  of  stories,  which 
would  freshen  and  widen  the  interest  of  the  Magazine. 

This  summer  time  will  give  a  chance  for  good  writing  of  all  kinds.  The  sur- 
roundings of  all  girls  are  varied  enough  to  yield,  to  the  observant,  diverse 
material  for  stories  and  poetry;  and  there  is  all  summer  for  leisurely  work 
when  the  mood  is  upon  one.  The  editors  wish  good  luck  and  happy  striv- 
ing to  many,  many  girls,  and  a  plentiful  harvest  for  the  WeUesky  Magazine. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Faith-Healer  William  Vaughn  Moody 

This  is  an  age  of  turmoil,  both  spiritual  and  economic.  We  are  growing, 
through  a  vast  unrest,  into  something — one  hardly  knows  what.  At  any 
rate,  we  greet  each  new  theorist  with  enthusiasm,  and  our  prejudices  dissolve 
without  even  the  formality  of  a  bubble.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  times 
that  we  surrender  ourselves  and  our  newspapers  to  the  people  who  have 
axes  to  grind.  And  our  stage  too,  has  become  infected,  so  that  we  no  longer 
thrill  over  the  misfortunes  of  Gladys  and  Reginald.  Instead  we  are  concerned 
with   *•  Humanity." 

The  most  recent  propagandists  are  interested  in  religion.  One  branch, 
represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  has  laid  bare  the  weaknesses 
of  established  religion.  Close  on  their  heels,  comes  Mr.  William  Vaughn 
Moody  with  a  doctrine,  which,  if  substantiated,  would  quell  the  need  for 
reform  in  the  church,  by  abolishing  that  organization.  His  Faith  Healer 
is  a  reincarnation  of  the  old-time  prophet,  a  man  with  a  mission,  which  he 
must  needs  fulfill  in  spite  of  himself. 

And  in  spite  of  our  own  reason,  Mr.  Moody  almost  succeeds  in  convin- 
cing us.  He  does  succeed,  so  far  as  the  play  goes.  We  believe  utterly  in 
Michaelis.  Our  only  difficulty  is  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  the  individual 
in  real  life.  We  are  almost  convinced  by  the  garment  of  reality,  with  which 
Mr.  Moody  invests  his  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  sordid,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  realistic,  than  the  canvas  upon  which  the  artist  has 
cho5^n  to  paint  his  picture.  The  Beeler  household  is,  we  know,  typical  of 
one  half  of  American  homes.  There  is  a  certain  dustiness  in  the  landscape 
of  the  middle  West,  and  a  certain  hard-headed  practicality  in  Martha  and 
Beeler,  which  only  glorious  democracy  and  kerosene  lamps  can  produce. 
We  would  welcome  any  force  for  the  sake  of  regeneration.  Martha  and  her 
eternal  mixing-bowl,  her  remarks  about  the  price  of  butter,  finds  her  appro- 
priate setting  against  the  fly-specked  map.  She  is  querulous,  housewifely. 
Accordingly,  we  welcome  Michaelis. 

Michaelis  plays  the  same  essential  part  in  the  Faith-Healer,  as  Manson 
in  the  Servant-in-the-House.  One  might  almost  call  him  a  specialized  case 
of  Manson.  He  is  not  the  Hoffman  Christ  moving  against  an  elaborate 
tapestry  of  Allegory,  but  a  modern  working-out  of  the  literal  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament.     He  is  the  modern  crank  presented  through  the  eyes 
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of  one  of  his  disciples.  Mr.  Moody,  one  might  say,  has  succeeded  in  para- 
phrasing very  sympathetically  Hosea  or  Amos,  and  he  has  managed  to  borrow 
the  quill  of  the  writer  of  Exclesiastes. 

The  result  is  interesting,  enthralling.  The  method  is  decidedly  clever. 
One  by  one  our  defences  fall,  as  the  dramatist,  in  the  person  of  Michaelis, 
refutes  us,  in  the  persons  of  Beeler,  Dr.  Culpepper  and  the  young  physician. 
We  unconsciously  compare  our  own  skepticism  with  the  child-like  faith 
of  the  old  negro,  with  the  wide-eyed  mysticism  of  Mary  Beeler,  and  the 
dawning  hope  of  Rhoda.  The  high  lights  on  the  canvas  are  well-placed 
and  pleasing.  They  make  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  much  more  vivid  than  the 
*'  Servant-in-the-House.'* 

This  comparison  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  play  is  most  obvious.  One  can 
hardly  say  that  the  Faith-Healer  is  structurally  better  than  the  Servant-in- 
the-House,  for  the  working  ideals  of  the  two  men  are  so  different.  Yet 
the  Faith-Healer  gains  immeasurably  by  its  continued  suspense.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  idea  of  the  Servant-in-the-House  is  the  greater  of  the  two. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moody's  theme  is  certainly  commensurate  with  his 
treatment.  And  we  sometimes  feel  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  theme  is  a  trifle 
unwieldy  in  his  hands. 

At  all  events,  the  Faith-Healer  leaves  us  in  an  open  state  of  mind.  Our 
sentiments  as  we  begin  the  book,    are  very  much  those  of  Dr.  Culpepper; — 

**  Medieval,  absolutely  medieval."  Yet  not,  as  we  lay  it  down!  We 
hardly  know  an  adjective  to  apply  at  the  end.  We  do  not  exactly  believe  in 
what  Mr.  Beeler  calls  **  Tommy-Rot,"  but  we  certainly  have  felt  the  power 
of  the  Tommy-Rot's  presentation. 

CAROLINE  KLINGENSMITH.  1909 


EXCHANGES 

In  the  college  magazines  for  April  and  May,  the  essay  is  conspicuous 
for  its  absence.  It  is  rather  puzzling  that  this  form  of  writing  should  be 
so  little  used  by  college  litterateurs.  In  these  seven  years  of  plenty  as  Car- 
dinal Newman  calls  our  college  years  when  we  are  '^gathering  in  by  handfuls, 
like  the  Egyptians  without  country  "  it  seems  as  though  the  essay  would  be 
our  most  popular  means  of  expression. 

The  dearth  of  essays  is  in  a  measure  atoned  for  by  a  veritable  harvest 
of  stories  and  poems.     Perhaps  the  eye  of  the  exchange-editor  is  an  over- 
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fastidious  eye  but  it  does  gleam  with  covert  satisfaction  whenever  it  happens 
across  a  story  or  poem  that  is  free  from  the  sameness  that  usually  character- 
izes college  work. 

Rushing  Catherine  in  The  Vassar  Miscellany  for  April  is  charming  in 
its  originality.  It  is  a  story  told  in  the  first  person  by  a  High  School  boy 
and  though  it  does  not  aspire  to  much  it  gives  us  a  clever  picture  of  a  phase 
of  High  School  life  through  which  all  of  us  have  but  lately  passed. 

Befogged  in  The  Mount  Holyoke  is  a  strong  story  whose  writer  undoubted- 
ly knows  the  sea.  The  sea  descriptions  much  more  than  the  story  itself 
are  unusual  and  worthy  of  note. 

In  The  Red  and  Blue,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  a  few  remarks'by  one  of  the  editors  on  the  American  Student 
as  a  play-goer  and  playwright  which  should  arouse  a  very  decided  interest 
in  the  college  man  and  woman.  The  attitude  of  the  college  student  to  the 
stage  is  rather  a  new  question  and  deserves  a  very  friendly  recognition. 

The  Dartmouth  Magazine  for  May  has  a  new  and  very  pleasing  type  of 
poem  in  its  Dickon  and  Louis  and  I  which  we  quote  below.  The  writer  is 
be  congratulated  on  the  clever  way  in  which  he  has  caught  the  swing  and 
spirit  of  Stevenson's  verse. 

DICKON  AND  LOUIS  AND  I 
(To  Richard  Hovey  and  R.  L.  S.) 

The  bobolink  chants  from  the  meadows; 

The  bluebird  calls^by  the'^way; 
The  oriole  sings  in  the  orchard  trees 

Where  the  blossoms  riot  gay. 

The  tender  green  of  the  grasses, 

The  blue  of  the  vast  of  sky, 
The  stretch  of  road  that  leads  over  the  hill 

Are  calling  to  ear  and  eye. 

So  it's  out  in  the  dawn  of  the  earth-world, 

Attune  to  the  May  time's  thrill, 
To  follow  the  call  of  the  road  and  sky — 

We  three  at  our  own  sweet  will. 
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Dickon  and  I  and  Louis, 

Vagabonds  all  are  we, 
With  the  comrade  heart  and  the  vagrant  heart 

And  the  heart  that  is  bold  and  free. 

Dickon  and  Louis  are  peers, 

Wise  in  the  vagrant's  lore, 
And  I  but  a  novice  that  hopes  to  glean 

Scraps  from  their  wisdom's  store. 

So  we  wander  over  the  hill  crests 

And  loaf  beneath  the  shade 
And  lie  in  the  meadow  grass  to  watch 

The  lazy  clouds'  parade. 

And  we  wander  the  wide  world  over. 

Care-free   and   astray, 
Dick  and  Louis,   the  wise,   and   I, 

Till  it  comes  to  the  end  of  day — 

With  a  pipe  and  a  sup  at  the  road's  end, 

While  Louis  tells  a  tale 
And    Dickon   sings   a   song,   and   then 

The  sleep  of  the  open  trail. 

R.  T.  PEARL. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

In  addition  to  notes  concerning  z^2Li\$2Ae&^  the  Alumnae  coitsmns  will 
containitemsof  interest  about  members  of  the  Faculty,  past  and  present^  and 
former  students. 

Wellesley  alumnae  may  be  interested  in  the  following  extract  from 
**  Anglo-American  Memories,"  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  for  March 
28,   1909: 

Of  the  many  members  of  this  brilliant  Suffolk  bar  there  was  one  of  a 
very  unusual  kind  of  brilliancy.  The  brilliancy  of  invariable  success  was  his. 
I  believe  it  to  be  literally  true  that  during  many  years  he  never  lost Ja  case 
which  depended  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

Mr.  Durant  was  a  good  lawyer  who  prepared  his  cases  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  left  no  point  in  doubt,  and  no  scrap  of  evidence  unexamined.  He 
knew  to  a  nicety  what  would  tell  with  a  jury  and  what  would  not.  He  was 
not  a  man  on  whom  it  was  possible  to  spring  a  surprise.  His  cross-examinations 
without  being  showy  were  deadly.  As  a  speaker — orator  he  was  not — he  had 
no  other  conspicuous  merit  than  clearness, — the  art  of  marshalling  facts  to 
fit  his  own  theory  of  the  case.  When  he  rose,  the  jury  were  predisposed  to 
believe. 

He  had  a  way  of  turning  to  the  jury  whenever,  during  the  trial,  he  had 
made  a  point,  brought  out  a  telling  fact,  or  wrung  an  admission  from  an 
incautious  witness.  It  was  as  if  from  the  beginning  he  took  the  jury  into 
partnership;  it  was  a  matter  in  which  he  and  they  were  alike  interested,  and 
the  only  interest  of  either  was  to  discover  the  truth.  They  said  of  him  what 
was  said  by  a  juryman  of  another  famous  advocate:  **  It's  no  credit  to  him 
to  win  his  causes.  He  is  always  on  the  right  side."  When  Mr.  Durant  sat 
down  the  jury  was  convinced  that  he  too  was  on  the  right  side,  and  their  ver- 
dict was  but  the  formal  and  legal  ratification  of  the  moral  view,  and,  as  they 
believed,  of  their  own  conscientious  conviction. 

Hypnotism?  I  think  not.  The  thing  was  not  much  heard  of  in  those 
days.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Durant  used  discrimination  and  never 
took  a  cause  into  court  in  which  he  did  not  feel  sure  of  a  verdict,  but  many  a 
lawyer  is  sure  of  a  verdict  he  does  not  get.    There  remains  a  residuum  of 
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mystery  which  has  never  been  explained,  and  is  probably  inexplicable.  Mr. 
Durant's  presence  explained  something.  He  had  a  powerful  head,  chiselled 
features,  black  hair,  which  he  wore  rather  long,  an  olive  com  plexion,  and  eyes 
which  flashed  the  lightnings  of  wrath  and  scorn  and  irony;  then  suddenly 
the  soft  rays  of  sweetness  and  persuasion  for  the  jury.  He  could  coax,  in- 
timidate,    terrify;     and     his    questions    cut    like     knives. 

"The  Neglected  Period  of  Anti-Slavery  in  America  (1808-1831),"  by 
Alice  Dana  Adams,  1887,  has  been  published  as  Number  14  in  the  Radcliffe 
College  Monographs. 

Miss  Florence  Converse,  1893,  M.  A.  1903,  has  a  story,  "The  Cooperative 
Ghosts,"  in  the  April  Atlantic. 

Miss  Lucy  Wright,  1900  is  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Regis- 
tration and  Information  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Prentiss  Dolliver  (Louise  Pearsons,  1889),  as  wife  of 
the  senior  senator  from  Iowa,  has  a  prominent  part  in  Washington.  She  is 
especially  active  in  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  has  served  on  the  Board  of  National  Vice-Presidents  for  several  years. 
She  is  also  very  active  in  the  Washington  College  Club. 

Miss  Alice  Holliday,  1902,  has  been  elected  General  Secretary  of  the 
Wyoming  Sunday  School  Association.  For  three  years  she  has  been  giving 
her  time  to  the  work  without  remuneration.  She  will  now  receive  a  salary 
and  travelling  expenses. 

The  January  and  April  numbers  of  The  Hibbert  Journal  contain,  among 
other  interesting  matter,  articles  by  Associate  Professor  Vida  D.  Scudder  of 
Wellesley,  on  **  The  Social  Conscience  of  the  Future."  Professor  Scudder's 
analysis  of  the  new  ethic  which  must  obtain  if  Socialism  is  to  triumph,  not 
merely  mechanically  but  vitally,  over  our  present  economic  individualism, 
is  as  searching  in  its  prophetical  logic  as  her  point  of  view  is  stimulating.  A 
third  article,  closing  the  series,  is  to  appear  in  a  later  number  of  the  Hibbert, 

Miss  Garnet  Isabel  Pelton,  1897,  is  an  example  of  the  college  woman  as 
trained  nurse,  and  of  the  trained  nurse  as  social  worker.  In  the  April  number 
of  the  American  Magazine,  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  mentions  **  the  import- 
ant work  of  Miss  Pelton  in  assisting  Dr.  Cabot  in  the  establishment  of  the 
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Social  Service  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital."  He 
continues:  **  Miss  Pelton  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College.  She  studied 
medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins,  was  graduated  in  nursing  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  was  associated  for  a  time  with  the  Boston  College 
Settlement  at  Denison  House.  Miss  Pelton's  initiative,  sympathy  and  de- 
votion, of  which  Dr.  Cabot  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  helped  to  launch 
the  Social  Service  Department  on  its  course.  Unfortunately  the  severe 
strain  of  the  task  broke  Miss  Pelton's  health  after  eight  month's  service 
and  she  has  since  been  compelled  to  live  in  the  southern  mountains."  And 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  in  his  introductory  note  to  the  Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
says:  **  The  difficult  pioneer  period  of  our  existence  is  over.  Miss  Pelton, 
our  first  head-worker  (1905-6)  carried  us  through  that  period,  met  the  worst 
worries  and  difficulties,  and  blocked  out  the  main  divisions  and  policies  of 
the  work.  Much  that  we  are  now  doing  is  only  the  normal  development 
of  the  seed  she  sowed."  In  spite  of  ill-health.  Miss  Pelton  has  done  devoted 
and  valuable  work  during  the  past  winter,  in  applying  modern  methods 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Johanna  M.  Pirscher,  formerly  Instructor  of  German,  Wellesley 
College,  now  Dean  of  Women,  Ottawa  University,  Kansas,  has  just  published 
a  book  of  sketches  entitled  **  Variations  on  an  Old  Theme."  Richard  Badger 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1909. 

Miss  Anna  Klingenhagen,  1902,  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

*•  The  Wings  "  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (Mrs.  Lionel  Marks), 
formerly  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature,  was  one  of  three  one-act 
plays  given  recently  by  the  Radcliflfe  Club  of  New  York  at  Berkeley  Theatre, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  scholarship. 

Mrs.  Julia  Bradley  Ballinger,  1882-84,  will  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Cabinet  this  season  in  Washington,  as  her  husband,  Richard  A.  Ballinger, 
has  been  chosen  by  President  Taft  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Miss  E.  Belle  Fletcher,  1901,  is  working  as  a  commercial  illustrator 
in  Chicago. 

Miss  Margaret  Sherwood,  of  the  Department  of  English  Literature, 
has  in  the  February  Cornhill  Magazine,  a  story  **  Texas  Jack  and  the  Botti- 
cellis";  also,  in  the  May  number  of  the  same  magazine,  '*  The  Choice." 
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THE  WASHINGTON  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

The  Washington  Wellesley  Club  held  its  Spring  meeting  and  luncheon 
at  the  home  of  Mabel  Godfrey  Swormstedt,  1890,  on  May  Day. 

After  luncheon  the  members  held  a  mock  session  of  Congress  and  had 
a  very  hilarious  and  wordy  debate  on  the  tariff  bill.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
(Katharine  Elliott,  1892),  presided  with  vigor,  and  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Champ  Clark  (Margaret  Mills,  1901).  The  tariff  bill  was  introduced  by 
Sereno  Payne  (Edna  Spaulding,  1892),  and  speeches  were  made  by  many 
notable  persons,  including  Hobson  (Sibyl  Baker,  1904)  and  Longworth, 
(Clare  Wade  Safford.  1888). 

Numerous  messages  from  the  ex-President  interrupted  the  proceedings 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  were  kept  busy. 

There  were  twenty-two  members  of  the  Club  present,  and  it  was  declared 
to  be  the  pleasantest  of  many  pleasant  Spring  meetings. 

The  officers  for  next  year  are:  President,  Edna  Spaulding;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Carl  Sheppard;  Secretary,  Katharine  Elliott;  Treasurer,  Delia  Jackson, 
Business  Manager,  Caroline  Tyler. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Wellesley  Club  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, April  17,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Travell  (Janet  E.  Davidson,  1892),  27 
East  11th  Street.  The  first  business  was  the  reading  of  reports  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Chairman.  Mrs.  Devan  was  elected  President  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Pedersen.  A  short  recital  of  Wagner  and  Chopin  music  followed. 
Dr.  Mary  Mills  Patrick,  the  guest  of  honor,  spoke  of  the  present  uprising 
in  Constantinople,  in  its  close  relation  to  the  American  College  for  Girls  there 
with  which  she  is  so  notably  connected. 


THE  COLORADO  WELLESLEY  CLUB 

The  April  Meeting  of  the  Colorado  Wellesley  Club  was  held  in  the  club 
house  of  the  Walcott  School,  Denver,  with  Miss  Wolcott  as  hostess.  Reading 
from  the  life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  in  which  the  members  are  all  intensely 
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interested,  was  continued.  A  large  part  of  the  time,  however  was  taken  up 
with  plans  for  the  College  Euchre  Party,  to  be  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Woman's  Club  Building,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  24.  The 
object  is  the  raising  of  money  to  make  some  necessary  repairs  to  the  Wellesley 
tent  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Health  Farm.  The  tent  itself  was  given  by  Miss 
Hazard  two  years  ago,  and  was  fitted  up  by  the  Colorado  Wellesley  Club. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held  in  May. 


IN  MEMORIAM:    MINNIE  ADAMS  MORSS 

Whereas, — The  Infinite  Will  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  death  of  our 
dear  classmate,   Minnie  Adams   Morss, 

We  herewith  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  her  fellowship  in  the 
time  that  has  passed.  Her  faithfulness  of  character,  her  quiet  loyalty  to 
her  friends  and  her  college,  her  cultivated  taste,  and  her  refinement  of  nature, 
— these  qualities  and  more  have  left  their  impress  on  our  lives. 

We  herewith  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  brother  and  sister  whom  she 
loved,   and   to  all  her  family  friends. 

And  we  record  the  belief  that  though  her  life  has  reached  its  completion 
in  Time  it  will  find  yet  higher  fulfillment  in  Eternity. 

Signed:  The  Class  of  '91. 

by  E.  W.  M. 
May  4,  1909. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Susan  W.  Eaton,  1894,  to  Mr.  George  H.  Hale  of  Boston. 

Miss  Theresa  Levy,  1907,  to  Mr.  Nathan  Simon,  of  New  York  City. 

Miss  Emma  Bixby,  1907,  to  Mr.  Albert  H.  Jordan,  of  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Houghton,  1907,  to  Mr.  Carl  A.  Dodge,  New  Hampshire 
College,  1907. 

Miss  Helen  T.  Hartwell,  1908,  to  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Swaffield,  Brown, 
1906,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 


r 
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Miss  Theodora  Harrison,  formerly  of  1908,  to  Mr.  George  Edward 
Gray,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Nathalie  Lydecker,  1908,  to  Mr.  Horace  Dyer  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Miss  Roby  Jessie  Reynolds,  1905,  to  Mr.  Bert  D.  Garfield. 

Miss  Catharine  C.  Whitaker,  1906,  to  Dr.  Fred  De  Forest  Lambert, 
Technology,  1899,  B.  U.  School  of  Medicine,  Ch.  B.,  1899,  M.  D.,  1900.  Har- 
vard University  School  of  Medicine,  M.  D.  1901,  of  Tyngsborough,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss  Augusta  Brown,  formerly  of  1910,  to  Mr.  John  Ernest  Marsh, 
of  Leicester,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Alice  McLennan,   1906,  to  Mr.  Clarence  Newton,  of  Boston. 

Miss  Mary  Winifred  Burr,  formerly  of  1907,  to  Mr.  Nels  Johann  Lennes, 
of  Boston. 

Miss  Marion  Carlisle,   1906,  to  Mr.  Robert  Goodlatle. 

Miss  Grace  Alice  Johnson,  1905,  to  Mr.  Francis  E.  Drake  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


MARRIAGES 

PATTERSON— DEWAR.  May  5,  1909,  in  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, Miss  Maude  Dewar,  1904,  to  Mr.  Graham  Creighton  Patterson. 

WOODSUM— YOUNG.  April  22,  1909,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Miss  Elsie 
Stevens  Young,  1908,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Benjamin  Woodsum. 

SMALLWOOD— GOUINLOCK.  April  24,  1909,  in  Warsaw,  N.  Y., 
Miss  Margaret  Matilda  Gouinlock,  1902,  to  Mr.  Murlin  Seymour  Smallwood. 

ROEBRIG— BURNS.  April  29,  1909,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Miss  Helen 
Bums,  formerly  of  1909,  to  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Roebrig,  Amherst,  1904. 

COOPER— LORENZ.  April  14.  1909,  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Miss  Nancy 
Lawton  Lorenz,  formerly  of  1910,  to  Mr.  John  Horn  Cooper,  of  Sunbury, 
Pa.    At  home  after  May  15,  119  South  Fourth  Street,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
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LOVEMAN— GARSON.  March  15,  1909.  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Miss 
Hilda  Garson,  1907,  to  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Loveman.  At  home  708  Oak  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CLARK— AINSLIE.  April  21,  1909,  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Miss  Sue 
Belle  Ainslie.  1903,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Sinclair  Clark.  At  home  after  June  1, 
2  Malcolm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

GRAHAM— HUNTER.  April  19,  1909.  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  Miss 
Louise  Hunter,   1904.  to  Mr.  Alfred  Owen  Graham  of  London,   England. 

LEE— HOWES.  April  14,  1909,  at  Jamaica.  N.  Y..  Miss  Lilla  V.  Howes, 
1908.  to  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Lee,  University  of  Vermont,  1902.  At  home  after 
June   1,  40  Flushing  Avenue,  Jamaica,   N.  Y. 

VAN  DERZEE— BLACKMAR.  May  5,  1909.  at  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
Miss  Anna  Wood  Blackmar,  1901,  to  Mr.  Newton  Briggs  Van  Derzee.  At 
home  after  June  IS,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


BIRTHS  * 

April  19,  1909,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  a  son,  Norman  Kellogg  Millard,  to 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Millard  (Alice  W.  Kellogg.  1894). 

April  11,  1909,  a  son,  Charles  William,  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Potts 
(Ida  Kitchen,   1904). 

March  27,  1909,  a  daughter,  Hannah  Hubbs,  to  Mrs.  John  Hombrook 
(Gertrude  Heberd  Hubbs,  1901). 

April  18,   1909,  a  son,  Philip  Field,  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Herrick  (Fanny 
Field,  1904). 


DEATHS 

May  6,  1909,  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Oilman^  mother  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Oilman  Ahlers,  1888,  and  sister  of  Miss  Louise  A.  E>ennison, 
Superintendent  of   Freeman   Cottage. 
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April  13,  1909,  in  Chicago,  111.,  Alfred  Buckingham  Willcox,  Yale  1882, 
brother  of  Gertrude  Willcox  Weakley,  1888,  Lucy  Willcox  Wallace,  1890-95, 
and  Harriet  Willcox  Gunn,  1903. 

April  30,  1909,  at  the  Vendome  Hotel,  Boston,  Mrs.  Niles,  the  wife  of 
Professor  William  H.  Niles,  head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  1883-1908. 

April  30,  1909,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  T.  M.  Clark,  father  of  Mildred 
Clark  of  the  class  of  1910. 

April  6,  1909,  in  East  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Frank  Eugene  Sullivan, 
father  of  Frankie  E.  Sullivan,  1902. 

April  20,  1909,  in  Florence,  Italy,  Minnie  Adams  Morss,  1891. 

April  21, 1909,  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  the  mother  of  Julia  Maxson  Spicer,  1908. 

March  30,  1909.  At  8  Oakland  Street,  Medford,  Massachusetts,  Eudora 
Farnham  Whitney,  M.  D.,  a  special  student  at  Wellesley,  1884-86. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Miss  Zaidee  Williams,  1884-85,  Apartment  87,  Hotel  Carlton,  54th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Saxton  (Edith  Clifford,  1903),  5734  Maple  Avenue,  St.- 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Edwards  Sparrowe  (Eleanor  Mason  Strong,  1896-98),  557 
West  148th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Jesse  Martin  Gray  (Anna  Blair  Vail,  1902),  Kreuzstrasse  21,  Leip- 
zig, Germany.     (Address  until  August  14,   1909). 

Miss  Ruth  Weller,  1908,  care  Hottingner  &  Co.,  38  Rue  de  Province, 
Paris,  France.     (Address  till  Ckrtober,   1909). 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Morse,  1905,  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  Manila,  P.  I.,  Care 
of  Lieut.    H.  L.  Mills,  C.  A.  C. 

Mrs.  Albert  Meehan  (Helen  Cooper,  1908),  104  Highland  Avenue, 
Winthrop,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight,  1906,  781  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Rockwell  (Jessie  Cameron,  1900),  6  Marston  Way, 
Worcester,   Massachusetts. 
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Mrs.  Charks  Thorne  Van  Winkle  (Elva  Young.  1896),  319  Q  Street. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     (Till  Fall). 

Mrs.  James  Lucian  Adorns,  Jr.  (Ethel  Mary  Cobb,  1899),  216  Beech 
Street,   Edgewood,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Graham  (Louise  Hunter,  1904),  care  of  Messrs.  R.  M.  Alex- 
ander &  Co.,  24  Coleman  Street,  E.  C.  London.     (After  June  1), 

Mrs.  Annette  Harris  Pratt,  1889-90,  Pine  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Asher  C.  Hinds  (Harriet  Estey,  1882-84),  83  Woodfoods  Street, 
Portland,  Maine.  (Permanent  address).  2504  CHflFboume  Place,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C      (Address  for  piart  of  the  year). 

Miss  Helen  M.  Young,  1906,  120  West  Monroe  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Commencement,  Class  Dax  (ind 
Graduation  Dresses 

A  CKarmin^  Selection 

CONRAD  CEl  CO. 


25  29  M^  inter  Street,  Boston 

TEU.  OX.  27M 


OtJR     BOOKSTORE 

OflEers  every  advantage  of  Large  Stock,   Low 
Prices,  Gk)od  Light,  comfortable  surroundings 
and  everything  attractive  to  the  Book  buyer. 
Your  patronage  is  cordially  solicited. 
De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


n^  Arcbwmy  Booktton  A4/olmlmg  TmmamI  i 

Special  Bargains  in  Publishers  ^^ Remainders^*  and  Second  Hand  Books 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


iz 


STUDENTS'  FURNITURE 


Mission  Morris  Chairs,  $().98  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,     .     .     $3.75  to  $15. 

Complete  Fumlshiiisfs  at  Moderate  Prices 

THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASHINGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


©bin  Jrtts 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 


BAKER'S 
Caracas  Sweet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  \  and  ^Ib.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
Estobiished  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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WELLESLEY  GIRLS  IN  FICTION 

It  is  rather  curious  that  in  two  novels  just  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  of  Boston,  that  Wellesley  girls  should  be  selected  for  important 
characters,  and  that  both  representatives  of  that  "college  beautiful"  should  be 
actively  interested  in  sociology. 

In  **  The  Kingdom  of  Earth,"  a  dashing  romance  of  love  and  adventure, 
by  Anthony  Partridge,  the  heroine  boasts  proudly  of  her  college  and  the  system 
of  social  ethics  she  learned  there.  In  "Red  Horse  Hill"  by  Sidney  McCall, 
author  of  **  Truth  Dexter,"  etc.,  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the  book,  **  Ruth 
Arden,"  who  goes  South  to  investigate  child  labor  conditions  in  the  mills,  fair- 
ly radiates  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  where  she  graduated  and  where  she  is 
an  assistant  professor  in  sociology. 

Both  undergraduates  and  graduates  should  be  greatly  interested  in 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  EARTH.     By  Anthony  Partridge 

A  dashing  romance  of  an  European  crown  prince  and 
illustrations,     $1.50. 

RED  HORSE  HILL.     By  Sidney  McCall 

A  new  American  novel  by  the  author  of 
mill  life.     $1.50. 


a  Wellesley  girl.     With  Wenzell 


'Truth  Dexter,"  with  a  !)ackground  of  Southern 


Little,  Brown  &  Company,  PubHshers,  Boston 
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Iv.  P.  HOL,LfA.NnBR  &  CO. 

f 

Especially  Selected  for 
Young  Women's  Wear 


New  Spring  Gowns 
New  Coats  and  Wraps 
New  Waists 
New  riillinery 

Back  Bay  2383 


French  and  Domestic  Underwear 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Parasols 
Effective  and  exclusive  designs 
at  moderate  prices 


202  to  2IG  Boyl^ton  St.,  Boston 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
High  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 
c/lTHLETIC 
UNIFORMS 
A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT- 
SON, have  the  best 
looking,  best  fitting, 
and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.      Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON     '"B^s^ci^f.'Zir' 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
76  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
*  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
in  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81   Chapel  Street 
ALBANY       -       N.  Y. 

2Qr"Send  for  Bulletin  18 
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ATHENIA" 

Corset 


includei  all  tkal  it  best  in  French  and  American  design, 
it  made  a  little  different  from  —  a  little  better  dian  —  the 
average,  in  every  detail  of  itt  mannfactuie.  In  tome  of 
the  mott  important  of  thete,  it  depaitt  radically  from  all 
precedentt,  ettablithing  a  new  Artittic  Standard.  It  it 
distinctive  and  appealt  strongly  to  the  wearer  who  appre- 
datet  the  importance  of  a  perfiect  fitting  conet 

Sold  Only  At 


CHANDLERS 

CORSET  STORES 

12  *  U  WINTBR  ST.      422  BOYLSTON  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

T*l.  Oxford  917-3      T«l.  Back  Bay  3tf23«2 


COACHING 

PARASOLS 

AND  CARRIAGE  SHADES 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY 

QAUNTLETT  RIDINQ 

and  DRIVING  QL0VB5 

IN  CHAMOIS,  MOCHA 
AND  CAPE 

C.  F.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

33  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JULES  ET  FREDERIC  OE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establisliment 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shdl  Goods  Halt  Omanients 

Mated  Waving    Halt  Dydns: 
Shampooinsf         Manicitting: 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Tbe  M  Teachers'  Agencies 

EVEREH  0.  FISK  &  CO.,  Pnprilt§n 

2A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lii. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
405  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

618  Peyton  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

612  Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
2142  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

238  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Agency 
Manual  and  registration  form. 


TEL.,  OX.  34M  OPPOSITE  BOSTON  COMMON 

154  and  155  Tremont  Street 

INVITE  INSPECTION  OF  THEIR  MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY  OF 

Class  Day  and  Qraduation  Regfalia 

Involved  are  choice  creations  from  E.  T.  Slattery  Company's  best  French 
and  American  makers  in  elaborate  and  complete  variety.  Newest  concep- 
tions in 

Lawn  Dresses  Lingerie  Dresses  and  Gowns 

Millinery  Neckwear  Parasols 

Gloves  and  Muslin  Underwear 

Specially  designed  for  them.  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company  wish  also  to 
direct  attention  to  the  exceedingly  moderate  prices. 


HMVAaO  COLLEGE  Ufl. A  >y 
>  UflOf  THECOLLUe 

JUN  29  1926 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN 

THE  MUSICIAN 

FOR  JULY  ARE : 

TLe  Bach  Fotnral  at  tlie  Greek 

Theatre,  Univenky  of  California    Jo  Shipley  Watson 
Public  School  Music  and  the  Pub- 

lie  School  Tasle 
How  Gounod  Wrote  Faust 
Beethoven  as  he  Appeared  to  his 
Contenporanes         .        ,        • 
How  to  Inloest  Litde  Pupils  in  the 

Scales Marie  Benedict 

Teaching  Children  Successfully     .    Octavia  Hudson 
Special  Departments 
for  Singers,  Orgamrts,  Choirmasten,  Violinists, 
the  Children 
Answcfs  to  Queiies;  Musical  News,  etc.,  also  Twenty- 
Four  pages  of  Music 

PHce  1  Sets,  per  copy.     Subscription  price  $1.30  per  year 


W.  S.  B.  Mathews 
Charles  £.  Doran 

Madiilde  Winter 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

130  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 
FOR  SALE  BY  MUSIC  AND  NEWSDEALERS 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Wellesley  College  Bookstore 
or  direct  to  us. 


THE  MAUGUS  PRINTING  CO. 


^ntitiff  for  ^articnlar  people 


PROMPT  DELIVERY 


REASONABLE  PRICES 


9ditter<  of  tiie  College  ^etitf  anb  ^ellnslep  fMsga^ine 


WELLESLEYIISQUARE 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Tiffany  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  business  and  to 
the  variety  of  their  stock,  as  indicated  in  the  followinjj  departments : 


DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Notable 
stock  of  mounted  and  unmounted  stones ;  Ori- 
ental and  American  pearls,  etc. 

DIAMOND  RESETTING:  Old  family  jewels  re- 
set ;  pearl  necklaces  enlarged  and  improved  by 
richer  pearls;  exchange  allowance  made  for  old 
stones  and  pearls 

JEWELRY :  Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  bangles, 
necklaces,  hair  ornaments,  waistcoat  buttons, 
sleeve  links,  scarf  pins,  stick  pins,  watch  pins, 
hat  pins,  collar  pins,  earrings,  etc. 

WATCHES  AND  CHAINS:  Plain  gold  watches, 
split  second  and  repeaters,  for  men ;  plain  gold, 
enameled,  and  diamond  mounted  watches  for 
hdies.  Plain  and  complicated  watches  repaired 
on  the  premises.  Plain  and  jeweled  watch  chains, 
fobs,  watch  pins,  etc. 

GEMS  AND  MINERALS:  Tourmaline, amethyst, 
topaz,  kunzite,  chrysoprase,  turquoise  matrix; 
collections  of  amber,  coraUand  jade  beads ;  also 
richly  carved  objects  of  rock  crystal,  lapis-lazuli, 
2nd  nephrite 

FAVRILE  GLASS  AND  METAL  WARE :  Vases, 
bowls,  wine  glasses,  cups,  candlesticks,  compo- 
tiers,  decanters,  cabinet  pieces,  etc. 

FANCY  GOODS :  Imported  novelties,  French  en- 
amels, miniatures,  ivory  carvings,  gold  mesh  bags 
with  precious  stones,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases, 
match  boxes,  card  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and 
leather ;  library  articles,  desk  sets,  game  boxes, 
boot  pulls,  etc. 

OPERA  GLASSES :  Opera,  field,and  marine  glass- 
es; lorgnettes  of  gold,  silver,  shell,  and  pearl ; 
barometers,thermometers,  compasses,  etc. 

TOILET  ARTICLES :  Gold,  silver,  ivory,  sheU, 
and  fancy  wood  toilet  articles ;  manicure  sets,etc 

POCKET  CUTLERY  AND  RAZORS:  Gold  and 
silver  pen-knives,  Swedish  razors,  scissors,  safety 
razor  sets,  cigar  cutters,  cigar  box  openers,  etc. 

FANS :  Rich  modern  and  antique  lace  and  paint- 
ed fans  with  pearl,  shell,  and  ivory  sticks.  All 
kinds  of  fans  repaired 

SILVERWARE:  Complete  dinner  and  tea  ser- 
vices ,  chests  of  forks  and  spoons ,  presentation 
pieces,  loving  cups,  etc.  Silverware  cleaned  and 
repaired 
UMBRELLAS,  CANES  AND  WHIPS;  Parasols, 


umbrellas,  canes,  whips,and  riding  crops,  mount- 
ed in  gold  and  silver,  some  with  enamel,  others 
set  with  jewels ;  gold  and  silver  spurs,  stirrups, 
etc. 

BRONZES  AND  MARBLES:  Statuettes,  busts, 
animals,  groups,  etc.  by  noted  European  and  Am- 
erican sculptors;  memorial  tablets,  etc. 

LEATHER  GOODS:  Automobile,  shopping, and 
traveling  bags;  suit  cases,  portfolios,  portemon- 
naies,  card  cases,  blotters,  belts,  etc. 

CLOCKS:  Hall  clocks  in  woods  to  harmonize 
with  house  dec  ^rations;  bronze  and  marble 
clock  sets;  mantle,  night,  automobile,  and 
traveling  clocks.    All  kmds  of  clocks  repaired 

STATIONERY:  Invitations  to  weddings  and 
other  social  occasions  and  public  ceremonies; 
marriage  announcements,  visiting  cards,  station- 
ery for  professional  and  commercial  purposes ; 
dies  engraved  for  ciphers,  monograms,  residen- 
ces, yachts,and  heraldic  devices 

SILVER  PLATED-WARE :  Candelabra,  salvers, 
dinner  and  tea  services ,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 

FAVRILE  LAMPS  AND  ELECTROLIERS:  Fav- 
rile  glass  and  metal  lamps  fo^  library,  desk, 
piano  or  hall;  large  hanging  shac<es,  for  dining 
room ;  candlesticks,  etc. 

TABLE  CUTLERY :  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
knives ;  carvers,  game  shears,  etc. 

POTTERY  AND  GLASS:  Examples  of  the  latest 
products  of  European  and  American  potteries; 
notable  collection  of  plates,  cut  glass ;  complete 
dinner  services,  etc. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT:  Unequalled  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  silverware,  jewelry,  laces,  and  art  ob- 
jects. Steel  vault  with  boxes  for  securities  and 
other  valuables 

REPAIRS:  Jewelry,  silverware,  bric-a-brac,  china, 
glassware, watches, clocks,  music  boxes,  bronzes, 
marbles,  ivories,  fans,  enamels,  and  art  objects 
of  every  description  repaired 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT:  Correspondence 
solicited.  Cuts,  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions sent  upon  request.  Goods  on  approval  to 
patrons  or  to  those  who  will  make  themselves 
known  by  satisfactory  references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
190  9  Blue  Book,  no  illustrations,  715  pages, 
upon  application 


iftb  Avenue  aod  37tli  Street  New  York 
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Fountain  Pens — The  Wirt,  The  Waterman, 
The  Parker  and  the  Mercantile,  from  $1.00  to 
$10.     All  warranted  or  money  refunded. 

Stationery — ^The  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co., 
The  Samuel  Ward  and  other  first-class,  up-to- 
date  Writing  Papers. 

Pictures — Both  framed  and  unframed,  in 
Prints,  Platinums,  Etchings,  Photographs  and 
Water-Colors  in  varied  sizes  and  prices. 

PIctare  Framing — ^Picture  Framing  and  R<^- 
pairing  promptly  and  neatly  done  at  reason- 
able prices. 

J.  E.  DeWITT 
Stationer  and  Picture  Dealer,     Naticlc,   Mass. 

CVERYTHING  a  Student  needs  in 

Stationery 

Fountain   Pens   and    Engraved   Cards,    can    be 
found  at 

H.  H.  Carter  Co's 

All  Enf^rikVinK  and  Stampini;  Executed  in  our  building: 
3    Somerset   St.»  near  Beacon  St. 

Twenty  per  cent,  discount  to  Wellesley  students 


SORQSIS 


Shoes 


For  college  girls  and  all  other  discriminating  women. 
The  new  toe  shapes  are  strikingly  attractive  aixi  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable. 


SOROSIS  SHOE  CO. 
176   Boylston  St.,  Boston 


MOORE'S  *^^  Tf^r^^tiS 


THE  PERFECT PEM  FOR  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

CHEY  NEVER  LEAK.     They  are  filled  and  tested  at  the  factory  and  that  same  ink  is 
in  them  \irhen  you  buy  them  at  the  store.     V^hat  better  proof  could  there  be  that  Moore's 
Fountain  Pens  never  Leak? 
You  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  i»  not    necessary  to  carry    Moore's  in  an  upright    position. 
When  the  cap  is  screwed  on  the  pen,  it  is  as  tight  as  a  bottle.     Either  end  up  or  lying  fiat  it  cannot  leak. 
There's  no  joint  to  leak  ink  just  where  the  fingers  hold  the  pen. 

As  easy  to  fill  as  a  bottle,  unscrew  the  cap  and  put  in  the  ink.     The  ink  fiows  evenly  and  freely. 
No  shaking  needed. 

The  only  fountain  pen  that  will  write  with  all  kinds  of  ink 
up  to  void  and  silver  including  copying  and  Hiscins  inks. 

Prices  are  $2.50-$3.50-$4.50-$530  according  to  size  of  gold  pen.    Gold  band  pens  from  $3.50  to  $9.00. 

Moore's  Midget  non-leakable  i^i  inches  ArmrDi         M 

long.     The  smallest  fountain  pen  made;  just  AribKlCAIN 

the  thing  for  ladies*  shopping  bag  or  for  the  hOUlNTAIN     hBN     CO. 

lower  vest  pocket.     Prices,  $2.50  and  upward.  ADAHS.  CtiSHINQ  &  F05TER 

Ask  the  owner  of  a  Moore's  what  he  Selling:  Agents 

thinks  of  it.  Boston,  Hass. 
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ADVERTlSEMEms 


ARAM 


(^botodtapbs 


Studio 


74  and  88  Boylston  Street 


ant>  (portraits 


Next  to  Colonial  Theatre 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tel.  1 143-2  Oxf. 


AWARDED 

The  Goerz  Silver  Cup  at  the   National 
Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  1905 

Silver  Medal  by  P.  A.  of  N.  E.,  1906 

Aristo  Trophy  Silver  Cup,  1907 
by  P.  A.  of  N.E. 


Do  You  Need  a  Photograph 
of  Highest  Artistic  Value 


fl 


To  Introduce  my  work 
to  the  students  of  your 
college  I  am  making  the 
following  offer 


Two  hiKh  Rrade  carbon  5lpia 
H holographs  in  frame-folders 
$1.00.     Regular  price  $3.00 


This  price  for  the  Wellesley  College 
Students. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


We  endeavor  to  make  our  advertising  pages  of  special  interest  to  College  students. 
The  advertising  manager  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  concerning  the  firms 
advertising  in  the  Wkllesley  Magazine. 

Mail  orders  will  be  given  prompt  and  careful  attention  by  our  advertisers. 
Please  mention  the  Wellesley  ilagazlne 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  AND  GUIDE  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 

ATinjKTIC  GOODS  I'ACR 

Wright  &  Ditson,  344  Washington  Street,  Boston  .  .  .         xii 

ART  GOODS 

Charles  E.  Cobb,  346  Boylston  Street,  Boston        .....        viii 
ROOKS 

DeWolfe  &  Fiske  Company,  20  Franklin  Street,  Boston  .  .  .       466 

CATERERS 

C   M.  McKechnie  ^  Company,  Nalick      ......  x 

CHOOOIiATE— COCJOA 

Walter  Baker  &  Company,  Limited  ......  ix 

CONFECTIONERY,  COLLEGE  ICES,  ETC. 

Huylers,  146  Tremont  Street,  414  Boylston  Street,  139  Summer  Street,  Boston  xi 

CORSETS 

Chandler  Corset  Stores,  12  and  14  Winter  St.,  422  Boylston  St.,  Boston  3rd  cover 

DRUGGISTS 

J.  A.  Morgan  &  Company,  Wcllesley  ....  x 

N.  C.  Clement,  Wellesley  •  .  •  .  .  .  !  x 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

Moore's  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen         ...... 

Waterman's  Ideal  fountain  Pen     ....... 

FURNITURE 

Morris  &  Butler,  97  Summer  Street,  Boston  ..... 

The  Plimpton-Hervey  Company,  21  Washington  Street,  Boston 
Ft'RS 

Kdward  Kakas  &  Sons,  364  Boylston  Street,   Boston 
HAIR  DRESSING 

Jules  et  Frederic  Cie,  380-382   Boylston  Street,  Boston  .  .  3rd  cover 

JEWELLERS 

Bailey,  Banks  iS:  Biddle  Company,   Philadelphia,  Pa.         .  .  .  .         vii 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  147   J'remont  Street,  Boston  .  .  !  !        viii 

A.  Stowell  &  Company,  Inc.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston    .  .  .2nd  cover 

Tiffany  &  Company,  Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street,  New  York        .  .  .  i 
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VII 


VII 
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BUSINESS  DIRECTORT 


liUNCHEON,  TEAS,  ETC. 

Delft  Tea  Room,  429  Boylston  Street,  Boston        .... 
English  Tea  Room,  i6oBTremont  Street,  Boston 

»niiIiINERY 

Christie,  160  Tremont  Street,  Boston  .... 

McFadden,  167  Tremont  Street,  Boston  ..... 

MUSIC 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

OPTICIANS 

Pinkham  &  Smith  Co.,  28S  Boylston  Street,  i^}4  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

IMICITOGItAPnERS 

Odin  Fritz,  304  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Aram  Studio,  74  &  88  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

PRINTING  AND  BOOKBINDING 

Maugus  Printing  Company,  Wellesley 

James  M.  Sullivan,  7  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge 

PUBLISHER 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  ,  Boston 

SC^OOIiS 

Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick 

SHOES 

Sorosis  Shoe  Company,  176  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
E.  W.  Burt  &  Co.,  40  West  Street,  Boston 

STATIONERY 

H.  H.  Carter  &  Company,  5  Somerset  Street,  Boston 
j.  E    DeWitt,  Natick  .... 

M.  L.  Flagg,  Wellesley        .... 
Samuel  Ward  Company,  57  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Eastern  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc..  50  Bromfield  St..  Boston 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies,  2A  Park  Street,  Boston 

WKAIUNG  APPAREL 

Conrad  &  Company.  25-29  Winter  Street,   Boston    . 

L.  P.  Hollander  iV  Company,  202  to  216  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Company,  33  Summer  Street,  Boston 

E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  154,  155  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS 


vn 


Waterman's 


ddeal    A 


\l 


-i*-*i-i*^ 


•( 


"1. 


Endorsed  by  ^ 
thenillrons 

Noiy  t;sing  them  the  ujorid  ev^r 

rt  ia  the  perfcLi  pciickci  ntLc&sily  fA 
cvtry  '*/rei!  iirtd  nhfr  ihiul^rf  " 
For  the  rapid  aatt  coitilftttous 
traosmtisi0a  ttf  thoufffii  iata 
wrltittf^.  Ncvtr  lTJi^.^LS  i  m^iLfk  And 
wil^  Serve  iff-tr  a.  LkfcUnic  —  iisk  ii»>' 
owner    ol    out.      Tlit    btru    diMltr^ 


i^fzX 


Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Co. 


has  just  issued  and  will 
send  free  upon  request 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 


College  $  School  emblems 


which  contains  illustrations  and 
prices  of  a  very  large  assortment  of 
Class  and  College  Pins  (in  colors  lo 
represent  enamel),  Fraternity  Em 
blems,  Seals,  Plaques,  Medals, 
Rings  and  many  novelties  in  the 
newest  styles  —  suggestions  that 
should  be  seen  before  purchasing. 


1218-20-22     CHESTNUT     STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


E^stablislxecl      ISSS 


FURS 

EDWARD   KAKAS  &   50NS 

364   BOYLSTON   STREET 

Near  Arlington  Street 


jSpeoial  I>lsoot:tnt;  to  {Stt;t<ieiiits 


vni 


A  D  VEBTISEMENTS 


Established  1690 


Incorporated   1904 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  (Inc.) 

Miss  E.  F.  FOSTER.  Manager 
Miss  T.  M.  HASTINGS.  Asst.  Manager 

50  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TeL<  MAIN  775-2 

Special  offer  to  Wellesley  graduates.     Write  for  terms 


^^^ 


readies'  Matter 

REMOVED  TO 

100  TREMONT  SI.,  BOSTON 

Over  the  Eni^lish  Tea  Room 


CHARLES  E.  COBB 

346  Boylston  Street  -  BOSTON 


Our  Specialty 


PICTURES  and  FRAMES,  TASTEFUL  and  of  POSITIVE 
AERIT,  but  MODERATE  In  PRICE 

How  often  does  it  occur  that  one  wants  for  a  weddins:  or  holi- 
day Rift  some  article,  which  aiihouf^h  not  expensive,  shjiil  be  of 
Kood  quality  and  creditable  to  the  donor. 

We  an  pn/kmrtd  to  Bopply  iuut  Mucb  Artldem 

Wh  't  more  appropriate  than  a  picture  which  if  really  a  work 
ijf  art  will  be  presrrved  for  many  years,  sivin^:  daily  pleasure 
and  reminding  one  of  the  giver. 

CHARLB5  B.  COBB.  346  Boylston  5t. 


McFadden 
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TREE  DAY 


)R  the  blending  of  lovely  color  with  the  free  grace  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  natural  dance,  1909*s  Tree  Day  will  long  remain 
memorable.  Never  was  the  setting  of  Wellesley  woods  and 
water  more  fair.  From  the  moment  that  we,  as  spectators, 
on  the  slope  above  the  main  campus,  caught  the  sheen  of  the 
festal  robes  of  Greek  maidens  glimmering  through  the  oaks  along  the  rise 
of  Norumbega  Hill,  to  the  last  vow  of  Narcissus, 

**  Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mossy  tread 
By  a  clear  pool  " — 
a  constantly  varying  harmony  of  color  and  of  rhythm  held  us  in  willing 
spell. 
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The  time-honored  procession  across  the  campus  was  led  by  the  Senior 
Mistress  of  Ceremonies,  dark-haired  and  stately,  in  a  billowy  gown  of  corn- 
flower blue.  Following  the  grave  line  of  Seniors  in  cap  and  gown  came  the 
Juniors  in  white,  bunches  of  violets  at  their  waists,  the  color  repeated  in 
long  streamers  and  in  knots  of  violet  ribbon  topping  dainty  white  parasols. 
The  Sophomores,  abandoning  this  year  their  historic  role  of  comedy,  repre- 
sented a  Roman  wedding  festival.  The  Sophomore  president,  as  chief 
herald,  was  followed  by  a  group  of  torch-bearers  in  yellow  and  white,  and  a 
band  of  flute-players,  repeating  the  device  in  white  and  purple.  Next  came 
the  bride  gorgeously  attired  in  white  and  orange,  and  preceded  by  a  tiny 
torch  bearer.  The  emporer  and  his  attendants  in  purple  were  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  impressiveness  of  the  groom  who  followed,  walking  alone. 
Warriors  in  dull  red,  brightened  by  gleams  of  armour,  priestesses  and  vestal 
virgins,  senators,  and  a  crowd  of  young  men,  women  and  children  concluded 
an  effective  pageant.  From  this  scene  of  a  Roman  festal  day  it  was  but 
a  natural  step  to  the  march  of  the  celebrants  of  mystic  rites  in  honor  of  a 
woodland  deity  of  ancient  Greece — the  subject  chosen  for  presentation  by 
the  Freshman  Class.  This  harmony  of  setting,  not  only  between  the  Sopho- 
more and  Freshman  pageants,  but  also  between  the  Freshman  and  Senior 
Dances  as  later  worked  out,  marked  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  day. 

After  the  procession  of  the  classes  and  the  usual  addresses,  the  Fresh- 
men withdrew  from  the  close -packed  ranks  on  the  hillside.  Presently, 
from  the  far  end  of  the  Campus  came  the  faint  cadence  of  a  Greek  chant. 
To  its  long,  swinging  measure  moved  the  slow  procession  led  by  the  high 
priestess,  attended  by  six  virgins  carrying  crimson  roses  vivid  against  their 
white  robes;  in  grey  contrast  followed  a  company  of  elders  and  wisemen; 
then  a  great  crowd  of  youths  and  maidens  waving  branches,  and  gowned 
in  festival  attire.  Here  the  absence  of  any  conventional  color-scheme  be- 
came gratefully  apparent.  Lavenders  and  greens  and  yellows  mingled  with 
pinks,  and  here  and  there  a  deep  rose  red.  Although  at  closer  range  some 
of  the  rose  shades  became  a  bit  too  insistent,  when  seen  in  the  mass,  and  es- 
pecially as  background  setting  for  the  dances,  the  effect  was  peculiarly  satis- 
fying and  lovely. 

The  long  line  drew  near  a  sacred  tree.  The  high  priestess,  worshipping 
it,  hung  floral  offerings  upon  its  boughs.  Then  calling  forth  a  band  of  maidens, 
she  bade  them  celebrate  the  festival  with  music  and  dance.  The  first  dancer, 
gowned  in  daffodil  yellow  seemed  the  embodiment  of  the  dance- instinct. 
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a  creature  of  joy  and  song.  In  her,  the  aim  of  the  Wellesley  dance,  which 
strives  to  give  natural  expression  to  simple  emotion,  perhaps  found  its  most 
perfect  exponent.  Following  her,  a  second  dancer  led  a  group  in  pink,  carry- 
ing baskets  of  rose-bloom,  which  placed  upon  the  ground  formed  the  center 
of  their  dance-figure.  A  second  larger  group,  with  deeper  shades  of  pink 
and  rose  predominating,  bore  wreaths,  or  gilded  balls  which  they  tossed  in  the 
air,  while  the  wind  romped  with  the  rose-petals  at  their  feet.  The  last  group 
in  a  lovely  color  scheme  of  yellow,  orange  and  lavender,  carried  cymbals 
and  tamborines,  lifting  them  lightly  to  the  movement  of  the  dance.  Ad- 
mirable as  was  the  individual  dancing  and  the  harmonious  motion  of  each 
group,  possibly  equal  if  not  greater  art  lay  in  the  subordination  of  each  part 
to  the  conception  as  a  whole — the  sense  of  a  steady  rise  through  the  varied 
expressions  of  the  play-spirit  to  an  ecstasy  of  common  movement,  at  the 
close,  toward  the  wood-deity,  the  object  of  their  worship,  whose  festival 
they  were  called  to  celebrate.  Here  the  sense  of  joyous  abandon,  of  freedom 
from  fixed  step  or  pose,  was  most  evident;  while  the  background  figures 
swaying  to  the  rhythm  of  the  dancers  completed  an  impression  of  rare  unity 
and   grace. 

From  the  Greek  festival  to  the  well-loved  Narcissus  myth  was  but  a 
shifting  of  the  scene  from  the  campus  to  the  trees  between  Longfellow  and 
the  Lake,  this  year's  setting  for  the  Senior  dances.  On  the  very  brink  of 
the  pool,  where  the  clear  water  caught  and  gave  back  the  rich  coloring  of 
the  corn-flower  blue,  the  Senior  Mistress  repeated  the  story  of  young  Narcissus 
and  Echo,  as  adapted  for  dramatic  presentation  through  the  dance.  A 
moment  later  from  over  the  edge  of  the  rise  toward  the  lake  appeared  the 
first  group  of  dancers,  the  little  people  of  the  wood.  In  their  earth-colors  of 
dull  greens  and  browns,  they  seemed  a  part  of  the  landscape,  elusive,  delicate, 
moving  '*  in  happy  dance  among  the  oaks."  Presently  from  round  the  edges 
of  the  pool  sprang  a  new  band  of  revellers,  the  water  nymphs,  chief  among 
them  a  lovely  maid  of  rainbow  hue,  who,  after  calling  the  spirit  of  the  fountain 
into  being,  danced  the  fountain  dance  with  joyous  abandon,  mocking  the 
movements  of  the  spray.  In  the  midst  of  this  revelry,  alluringly  repeated 
in  the  limpid  water  below,  sounded  a  bugle-note.  Then  upon  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  quick  enough,  flashed  one  of  the  most  memorable  pictures 
of  the  day — the  group  of  hunters  and  archers  in  bright  yellow  gleaming  through 
the  oaks  as  they  plunged  down  the  hill-side  in  full  pantomime  of  the  chase. 
Bows  and  arrows  are  drawn,  nets  spread,  the  quarry  hunted  under  cover, 
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with  mimic  exultation  over  the  spoils.  In  the  foreground  comes  Artemis 
in  white,  leading  the  young  Narcissus  in  rich  red.  Echo  joins  the  train, 
distinguishable  from  the  other  wood  nymphs  only  by  the  exquisite  lightness 
of  her  step.  In  accordance  with  the  old  myth,  Narcissus  bends  over  the 
pool  in  love  with  the  vision  he  finds  there,  while  the  woodland  nymphs  woo 
him  in  vain;  in  accordance  with  the  adapted  story,  Artemis,  also  rejected, 
turns  scornfully  away,  leading  her  archers  into  the  wooded  distance.  Echo, 
again  exquisite  in  movement  and  in  feeling,  pleads  to  no  avail.  Then  the 
enchanted  boy,  alone  with  the  vision,  yearning  toward  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  the  smiling  face,  lingeringly  awaits  death  upon  **  the  leafy  edges  of  the  pool." 
At  this  point,  sensitive  as  is  the  interpretation  and  dramatic  feeling  for  the 
part,  admirably  sustained  through  the  long  "tragic  moment,"  one  nevertheless 
instinctively  hopes  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  true  legend — the  final  change 
into  the  perfect  flower.  But  thejgjwhite  figure  of  one's  dream  vanishes,  and 
in  the  new  Narcissus  lies  a  real  if  less  poignant  charm. 

In  this  dramatic  presentation  of  the  Seniors,  as  contrasted  with  the  natural 
dancing  of  the  Freshmen,  the  first-felt  loss  in  spontaneity  and  joy  of  pure 
motion,  is  gradually  replaced  by  the  consciousness  of  the  greater  art  which 
the -dramatic  interpretation  involves.  In  addition  to  the  voluntary  expression 
of  the  simpler  emotions,  a  definite  form  must  be  given  them — a  story  must  be 
told,  sad  or  beautiful,  grave  or  gay.  Not  only  the  senses  but  the  intellect 
must  play  full  part.  With  this  distinction  in  mind  no  one  who  saw  the  work 
of  the  Seniors  either  in  groups  or  in  individual  parts  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  fineness  of  its  quality.  One  would  like  to  suggest  that  without  losing 
anything  of  the  dramatic  heightening  which  the  introduction  of  Artemis 
and  her  hunters  brings,  the  part  of  Echo  should,  as  in  the  myth,  be  made 
more  prominent,  especially  by  individualization  of  costume  or  other  symbol 
of  that  elusive  spirit  of  the  wood. 

JOSEPHINE  H.  BATCHELDER 
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SENIOR  POEM 

Far    from    the    world    of    mortals    now 

The  forest  land  awakes; 

Lithe  creatures  move  in  happy  dance  among  the  oaks, 

And   on    rough    bark   soft   hands   are    laid 

Till  festive  garlanded  stand  all  those  columns  sere. 

And  now  from   'round   the  edge  of  the  pool 

The   rhythm   of   the   water,    dripping,  sweet, 

Has   summoned    forth    another   spirit    band 

To  join  the  woodland  nymphs  in  revelry. 

These    are    the    water's   creatures,    and    in    glee 
They  toss  the  sparkling  drops,  and  rosy  blooms 
Of   fragrant   lilies;   while   from    out   their   midst 
Issues  the  lovely  Naiad  of  the  pool 
And  wakes  the  fountain  from  its  charmed  sleep. 
With  little,  mocking  dance  she  courts  the  spray 
That  grows,  and  dies,  and  springs  again,  while  all 
The   spirits   of   the   wood   draw   near 
And  e'en  the  timid  Echo  ventures  forth 
To  gaze  on  Arethusa  at  her  play. 

But  lo!  from  o'er  the  hill  a  bugle  note 

Has    startled    all    these    merry    revellers! 

It  is  the  joyous  horn  of  Artemis,   and  down 

The  slope,  in  free  abandon  of  the  chase 

Her  archers  leap — but  all  the  goddess'  care 

Is   lavished   on   the   graceful   youth   she   leads 

Th^  young  Narcissus,  lithe  and  beautiful.  \ 

Yet  vain  are  the  allurements  of  the  chase,  i 

Vain   the  shy  wooing  of  each  woodland  nymph,  | 

There,  by  the  leafy  edges  of  the  pool  j 

Narcissus  kneels,  and  fn>m  the  limpid  depths  { 

A  lovely  face  smiles  up  into  his  own.  '. 

Nor  all  the  goddess'  scorn,  nor  Echo's  pleadings  move  ; 
The  boy,  enchanted  with  his  new  found  love. 
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"  Ah,  youth,^why  linger  with- the  vision  there, 
Thou  canst  not  clasp  it  to  thy  heart,  altho 
It  smiles  when  thou  dost  smile,  and  sighs  with  thee 
And  every  mood  of  it  seems  fitted  to  thine  own. 
*Tis  not  for  thee." 

**  Fair  nymph,  if  thou  art  not  for  me,"  he  sighs, 

"Then    must    I    die — but    here. 

Where  yet  mine  eyes  behold 

In  joy  the  wondrous  beauty  of  thy  face. 

Then  come,  O  creatures  of  the  wood  and  streams, 

And  vow  Narcissus  faithful  to  his  love." 

JEANNETTE  KEIM,    1909 


TREE  DAY  WELCOME 

MONG  the  many  pleasures  which  Tree  Day,  brings,  is  that 
of  welcome.  It  is  the  day  when  we  can  greet  again  old  friends 
who  have  been  our  inspiration  in  the  past,  and  present  friends 
who  are  our  help  in  the  today.  With  our  hearts  full  of  the  joy 
of  spring  and  the  pleasures  of  this  festival,  we  would  pause  in 
our  revels  to  pay  our  grateful  thanks  to  those  who  have  made  our  life  at 
Wellesley  a  reality. 

To  Mrs.  Durant,  who  gave  us  the  gift  of  our  college  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities for  a  nobler  womanhood,  we  would  bring  our  heartfelt  gratitude. 
To  President  Hazard,  who  has  been  so  long  from  us,  we  would  give  an  especial 
welcome,  and  to  Dean  Pendleton  and  those  others  who  in  Miss  Hazard's 
absence  have  cared  so  faithfully  for  our  welfare,  we  bring  our  thanks.  We 
would  also  acknowledge  with  a  deep  gratitude  the  splendid  work  which 
Miss  Hill  has  done  for  us  in  her  twenty -three  years  of  untiring  service,  the 
results  of  which  wc  see  in  this  very  day.  We  bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
Alumnae  for  the  days  are  drawing  near  when  we  shall  come  to  join  your 
ranks,  to  work  for  our  common  trust — our  Alma  Mater. 

To  1910,  1911  and  1912  we  turn  to  say  good-bye.  1909  leaves  to  you 
all  the  traditions  and  aspirations  that  she  holds  most  dear.     Treasure  them 
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in  thought  and  in  deed,  make  them' grow  in  strength  and  beauty  towards 
that  ideal  which  each  one  holds  for  our  Alma  Mater.    . 

Let  us  then  together  turn  to  the  joy  of  the  day  and,  as  the  sun  dips 
behind  the  hills,  let  us  go  with  the  creatures  of  the  woods  in  their  dance 
and  merry-making. 

MARY   ZABRISKIE,    1909 


ADDRESS  TO  UNDERGRADUATES 

"  Sleep  on,"  the  poet  cried,  **  and  dream  awhile — ** 

Addressing  one  he  did  not  hold  more  dear 

Then  we  hold  you,  assembled  here  today. 

We  fain  would  bid  you  sleep — we  love  you  so! 

Your  breathing  soothes  our  souls  like  summer  rain, 

And   as  the   tender  parent  shrinks  to  wield 

The    peach-tree    switch,    so    do    we    hesitate; 

But    Duty,   like   a  final  paper,  stands 

Insistent    at    our    elbow,  prodding  us; 

And    like   the   phantom   of   a   credit-card 

She  threatens  us:  she  goads  us  to  exclaim; 

Awake!     Awake!     ye   Monads  slumbering, 

Ye  undergraduates  that  sleep  and  dream, 

Awake!  Receive  your  yearly  chastisement! 

To  you,  oh  sister  of  the  Rose,  we  turn: 

The  Boswell  of  that  Johnson,  1908; 

The  echo  of  that  fog-horn;  relict  of 

A   union   which   has   lost   its   better   half; 

Dejected    1910!     You    cannot    dread 

So  much  as  we  this  office-hour  of  ours. 

The  punishment  that  we   administer 

To  those  we  love  is  horrible  to  us — 

We   would    be    gentle   with   you!     spare   you    this! 

But    duty    like    a    registration    blank 

Uncancelled,  haunts  us — bids  us  still  be  firm. 
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We  pity  you,  so  checkered  in  career, 

So  hounded   by  misfortune,   handicapped 

Alike    by    nature    and     by    circumstance 

We  know  you  lately  lost  a  sister  who 

Was  all  in  all  to  you.   Beneath  whose  rose 

The  shrinking  violet  forgot  to  shrink — 

We   lost   a  sister  once.   We   are   ourselves 

A  sister,  and  we  know  the  awful  void 

A  sister  leaves!    We  pity  you  indeed, 

And   yet   that   bromide,    duty,    spurs   us   on!! 

For  what  you  did  ere  sister  breathed  her  last. 

We    do    not    blame    you!     It    was    blindly    done. 

You    knew    not    duty,    that    supernal    thing 

That    urges   us   today,  and    your   whole    law 

Lay   in    your   sister's   smile   or   in   her   frown. 

And    as   the   hungry   soul   detects   at   noon 

Consummate    Brown    Bread,    beans    and    other    fare. 

By    their   aroma   borne    upon   the    breeze; 

So    did    your    intuition    ferret    out 

The    will   of   sister   class — and    thus   you    wrought. 

You   may  demur!     Yet  why,   oh   why  did   you 
When    sister   smashed   her   fog-horn    at   the   wreck 
Of  her   forensic-burning,  why  did   you 
Proffer  so  eagerly  your  siren-blast? 
She    wept    a    tear!     She    nodded!     Forthwith     you 
Christened    that    bark   of    yours,    unlucky    craft. 
That    since    has    plowed    the    lake,    ingloriously. 
Twas   then   you    fondly   wrote   that   platitude 
In  which  the  inoffensive  dells  are  made 
Reluctantly  to  echo,    1910. 

Where    were    you,     1910,    when    1909 
Retired    to    burn    forensics,    undisturbed? 
Dining   with   sister? 

We   did   not   blame   you,   nay   we   sympathized! 
We  do  not   blame  you   now,   as  rudderless 
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You   drift   a   hopeless   derelict,  by   reefs 

And    rocks!    your    dearest    hopes    are    dead. 

That  oak,   whose  life  and  strength  you   told   us  once, 

Should  typify  your  own,  has  typified! 

It    died    long    since!     No    wonder,    then,    forlorn, 

You   seek  to  drown   your  sorrows   in   much  noise. 

We    understand    your    wish    for    solitude 

To    weep    alone!    Your    craze    for    parlor-cars! 

Your  hopes  to  burn  forensics  where  no  eye 

Might  view  the  crits  thereon!     Yet  you   forgot 

The   paint   mill   and   its   many   apertures. 

The    miller's    children,    Sophomores    at    heart. 

Alas,    why   should    we   seem    to   flaunt   abroad. 

The    sorrows    of    your    hapless    sisterhood!! 

The  deed   was  done,   like  others  of  your   clan. 

According    to    your    own    ability! 

Your  motto,   we   believe.     It   does   quite   well! 

According    to    your    own  ability. 

Which   is   not   much!    Therefore   we   blame   you   not. 

We   sorrow   with   you   for   the   ones   you    lost. 

At    Freshman     Midyears,    enterprising    souls. 

Who  waited  for  the  fast  express  to  come, 

For   nineteen -eleven! 

According    to    your   own    ability; 

You    fished.     Caught    three    Phi    Beta    Kappa    keys! 

Not    much    for    three-year's    fishing,    but    enough 

For  you  of  modest  mien  and  humble  power! 

Twas  fitting  then  in  song,  you  should  aspire, 
To    fight    for    Alma    Mater!     Raise    aloft 
Her  standard!    We  forget  the  words  you  sang. 
But  long  throughout  our  soul's  cavernous  depths. 
The  sentiment  shall  roll  and  roll  and  roll! 
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To  you  who  pine  to  know  the  right,  we  turn, 
Our    cherished    sister    class,    nineteen-eleven, 
We  press  you  to  our  bosoms,  our  heart  swells 
With    pleasure   as   we   gaze   into   your   eyes, 
You  bring  the  flush  of  gladness  to  our  cheeks, — 
Rejuvenate    our    youth,     Resuscitate 
The   hearts  bowed   down    by   fatalistic  thoughts! 

You   wish   to   know   the   right?     Keep  on,   our  child!— 
On   your   steep   starlike   course,    we   counsel   you! 
Climb    on!    climb    on!    Already    you    have    passed 
Our  pinnacle!    And  still  you  soar  and  soar! 

We  are  a  little  dizzy,  looking  up. 
Into    the    azure,    where    you    fly    alone, 
We   cannot    follow    you.     Our   wings   are   old. 
Our  eyes  too  dim!  to  strain  unto  your  goal! 

We  would  say  more,   but  duty  bids  us  cease. 
Fond   earthly   thing,   that   spurs   us  on,   to   slam. 
To   slam,    to   slam! — We   writhe   beneath    the   yoke 
Yet  are  not  strong  like  you  to  fling  it  off!! 
Fly  on.  Our  Phoenix!     On  and  On  and  On 
And  on  still  further,  as  we  gaze  and  gaze! 

Once  more  we  turn,  this  time  to  nineteen-twelve, 
Whose  only  wish  is  not  to  seem! — to  Be! 
Exactly  what  you   are,  or  how  or  why 
We   need   not  say!     At  any   rate,   you  are\ 
And  more  than  that  you  seem  to  be,  Alas! 

To    Be!     To    Seem!     Both    things    are    destined    you. 

In  spite  of  those  aesthetics,  which  you  wrap. 

Around  you,   like  an  academic  haze! 

You    move    in    pale    abstractions,    seek    to   vie 

With    Milton,    in    the    manufacturing 

Of    masques    and    moral    tales.     Your  wish  to  be, 
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Led   you   to  jump   three  years  ahead,   to  cheer 

Before   the   Seniors! 

We   are   glad   our   sister   class   was   shocked 

Reminding    you,    of    manners    left    behind 

In   Noanett! 

You've   taken   to  yourself,   poor  Jacqueminot, 

The  rose  we  thought  had  faded  from  our  view. 

Once  more  it  is!    Once  more  it  seems  to  be. 

Once  more  the  violet  can  shrink  in  shade. 

Your  red-bud   tree,   we  charge  you   plant  with  care 
And    nurse   it   tenderly,   or   else,    it   may 
Not  even  seem  to  be,  Alas! 

The  voice  of  duty  urges  us  no  more. 

It   dies  away   as   radiators  die. 

When  once  the  heat   is  off!     It  smiles  at   us 

Like   Harriet,  clean   with   the   soap   of   May! 

We    leave    you    to    your    thoughts!     And    sorrowfully 
We   bid   you    all   good-night!    Tuck   you    in    bed 
And   bid   you   sleep,   and   sweetly  dream   awhile!! 

CAROLINE  KLINGENSMITH,    1909 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SPADE 

MARYLLIS,  the  spade  begins  to  dig  into  the  reputation  of 
your  class,  oh,  most  cautiously!  oh,  most  heedfuUy.  Its  edge 
has  been  blunted  by  the  jokes  of  many  previous  years  and  today 
it  mentally  resolves, — if  a  dull  thing  like  a  spade  can  mentally 
resolve, — to  turn  a  cold  blade  to  all  musty  and  mildewed  jokes. 
The  spade,  1912,  is  going  on  a  dig  for  a  brand  new  joke.  Were  it  a  facetious 
spade,  it  might  abruptly  conclude  the  search  with  the  empty  witticism  that 
it  has  found  you.  Were'  it  a  pessimistic  Freshman  spade,  it  might  sigh 
and  remark  cynically,  in  perverted  Ruskinesque  style,  that  there's  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  least  of  all  a  new  joke, — so  there's  no  use  looking.  But 
it  is  neither  an  emptily  flippant  Junior,  nor  a  life  saddened  Freshman 
spade:  for  these  last  few  moments  it  is  a  rollicking  Sophomore  blade,  optimis- 
tically persevering,  chronically  hopeful,  — whether  it  be  in  searching  for  jokes 
or  forensics.     These  two  terms  the  Juniors  declare  are  synonymous.     Not  so. 

With  this  poorly  handled  antecedent  material,  the  Spade  begins.  Very 
timidly  at  first.  There  is  always  a  fearful  danger,  1912,  that  the  spade 
will  dig  up  the  class  flower  and  leave  it  to  wilt  in  the  sun  of  Tree  Day  be- 
fore the  Orator  gets  around  to  pick  it.  Such  is  the  publicity  of  secrecy. 
But — the  spade  is  not  out  on  a  Botany  expedition,  it  is  not  seeking  to  un- 
earth class  skeletons; — it  is  only  out  foraging  for  its  little  Joke. 

The  spade  strikes  something  soft.  It  is  a  Freshman  crush.  This  is 
no  joke.  With  a  blush  of  embarrassment,  the  spade  hastily  covers  it  up. 
It  overturns  another  object.  It  is  a  memory.  Only  spades  and  Seniors 
can  know  what  memories  look  like,  so  the  rest  of  you  will  just  have  to  guess. 
The  spade  pokes  off  the  dirt  to  find  that  it  is  only  a  Freshman  cheer  memory. 
The  spade  has  dug  them  up  every  year  and  they  aren't  funny  at  all, — only 
peculiar. 

That  straggly  thing,  says  the  spade  to  itself,  is  a  serenade  memory. 
I  won't  dig  that  up.  It's  the  same  pattern  as  all  the  other  spade  memories. 
The  spade  has  always  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  pretty  awful.  Has 
the  light  minded  thing  forgotten  1909's? 

The  spade  brightens.  Has  it  found  the  joke?  Oh,  no.  This  bundle 
of  Free  Presses  and  remarks  from  1911  is  only  a  memory  of  Freshman  manners. 
The  poor  Spade,  disheartened  thus  early,  leans  wearily  up  against  the  Fresh- 
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man  Tree  to  take  a  rest.  Even  an  iron  constitution  weakens  under  a  con- 
tinual disappointment.  (The  Tree,  by  the  way,  bends  limply  under  the 
attack.  1912  probably  forgot  to  water  it.)  Freshman  manners  and  good 
form,  muses  the  spade.  Why,  Freshmen  never  do  anything  more  atrocious 
than  flatteringly  address  Seniors  as  Sophomores  and  precede  the  Faculty 
into  the  elevator.  Nothing  unique,  nor  peculiar,  nor  funny, — only  obnox- 
iously customary. 

But  the  play, — oh  yes,  the  play's  the  thing!  It  might  not  prove  such 
a  joke  as  last  year's  seemed  to  be, — but  it's  sure  to  be  queer.  A  gleam  of 
hope  flashes  over  the  spade  and  encouraged,  it  falls  to.  This  is  a  harder 
one  to  dig  up;  it  is  very  deep.  It  is  marked  original  and  the  spade  examines 
it  with  fluttering  hope — then  sighs.  Not  even  original.  You  see,  the  spade 
dates  back  to  those  nebulous  times  of  Piers  Ploughman  and  so  can  remember 
another  play  exactly  like  this  one  that  Milton  wrote. 

Still  the  spade  pokes  expectantly  around  in  the  dirt.  This  optimistic 
spade  can't  seem  to  believe  that  there  ever  existed  a  Freshman  class  without 
a  joke.  The  spade's  memory  is  short.  It  stirs  up  a  few  credit  cards, — 
they  are  not  jokes,  especially  this  June  crop  that  is  just  sprouting.  It  over- 
turns a  bad  manner:  bad  manners  have  ceased  to  be  funny  or  original  at 
Wellesley.  In  vain  it  has  probed  the  depths  of  your  reputation,  1912.  There 
is  really  nothing  over  which  the  spade  can  crack  a  genuine  smile.  Absolutely 
nothing.  Unless — perhaps — it  be  1909  and  1910,  who  sit  apart  biting  their 
nails  and  growling  blood  thirstily:  "Where  are  the  slams?"  A  gleam  of 
humor  illumines  the  spade;  here  at  last  is  a  feeble,  wea'k-kneed  jokelet. 
You  are  funny!  Just  like  the  children  who  rage  with  disappointment  when 
Mother  decides  that  the  comic  supplement  of  the  Sunday  paper  isn't  ele- 
vating for  the  young.  And  this  reminds  the  spade  that  1911  entrusted  it 
with  a  mission  which  the  stupid  thing  nearly  forgot, — of  offering  to  you  the 
comic  supplement  of  this  year's  Tree  Day  with  the  slams  left  out,  and  in 
their  place, — well, — the  best  a  class  can  give.  1909  and  1910  glare  blackly, 
it  is  true, — but  even  the  undiscriminating  spade  notes  how  relieved  the 
others  of  the  audience  look, — they  never  could  make  head  nor  tail  to  this 
speech. 

This  is  something  new,  1912.  You  see,  the  spade  has  not  only  had  the 
annual  habit  of  overturning  the  faults  of  every  Freshman  class, — but  having 
spread  them  out  to  the  public  eye,  it  has  proceeded  to  deal  them  many  a 
whack  and  jab,  so  that  at  the  end  of  Tree  Day,  a  Freshman  reputation  was 
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a  sorry  and  a  mangled  thing.  Perhaps  the  omission  this  year  is  because 
the  spade's  edge  has  become  too  blunted  to  be  capable  of  any  more  cutting 
remarks — perhaps — and  yet  1911  feels  it  not  as  a  lack  but  rather  as  a  purpose 
— the  earnest  purpose  of  a  whole  class  who  stand  solidly  by  the  Spade  in 
giving  to  this  year's  Freshmen  the  promise  of  a  cordial  comradeship  and  a 
**  Good  luck  to  you!" 

The  spade  feels  like  a  bottled  up  peace  policy, — a  concentrated  Hague 
Conference,  as  with  exulting  glee  it  buries  the  figurative  hatchet.  Whether 
it  be  unearthed  next  year,  1912,  rests  with  you.  So  does  the  spade.  And 
with  it,  1911  offers  a  small  but  none  the  less  sincere  addition  to  the  spade's 
bungling  monologue, — a  hearty  handshake  given  in  a  spirit  which  we  hope 
you  will  feel  is  something  more  than  words, — the  spirit  of  active  and  of 
fine  fellowship, — the  spirit  of  today's  Wellesley. 

KATE  PARSONS,  1911. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  SPADE 

|H  most  honored  hundreds,  and  you,  most  respected  class  of 
1911,  1912  accepts  with  gratitude  the  custodianship  of  this 
time-worn  instrument  of  torture,  and  returns  with  renewed 
vigor  the  hearty  handshake  of  1911,  thanking  her  effusively 
for  her  spirit  of  good  fellowship.  We  will  endeavor  to  guard 
well  the  trust  put  into  our  hands,  during  the  year  to  come;  and  as  for  the 
good  fellowship,  we  hope  we  may  deserve  it. 

And  now,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  the  spade  is  a  Freshman  spade.  A 
pessimistic  spade?  So  we  have  been  told.  And  perhaps  it  is.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  judge!  But  be  that  as  it  may,  inconsistent  as  the  desire  may  seem 
with  its  pessimism  and  its  Freshman  qualities,  the  spade  nevertheless  wants 
to  go  on  digging  a  little  longer.  Bear  with  it  we  beseech  you,  for  digging 
is  a  taste  instilled  into  it  through  many  generations,  a  taste  which  not  even 
Freshman   pessimism,   or  Freshman   superficiality   can  overcome. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  wants  to  dig  to  find  a  reason;  to  find  the  reason  for 
the  sudden  decision  of  1911  to  discontinue  digging  up  **slams"  for  the  Fresh- 
men, a  decision  with  which,  as  a  Sophomore  spade,  it  complied.  But  the 
spade  can't  understand  it!     For  years  it  has  dug  up  "slams,"  nothing  but 
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**  slams";  clever  **  slams,"  stupid  *'  slams,  '  old  "  slams,"  and  once  in  a  while, 
oh!  once  in  a  very  great  while,  a  new  **  slam!"  It's  very  sides  are  dingy 
with  the  gore  of  the  slaughtered  reputations  of  Freshman  classes  gone  by. 
But  today  all  this  ceased.  Today  when  the  spade  inadvertently  chanced 
upon  something  which  might  have  been  a  "  slam,"  far  from  flaunting  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  assembled  multitude,  it  covered  it  up,  and  hurried  into  safer 
ground.  The  spade  feels  like  an  army  officer  on  the  retired  list.  What  can 
it  mean?    The  spade  must  find   the  cause. 

It  begins  to  dig,  uncertainly  at  first  for  it  has  a  large  field,  then  with 
more  assurance.  For  several  moments  nothing  comes  to  light;  then  unex- 
pectedly it  unearths  a  suggestion.  The  spade  turns  it  over  and  considers 
it.  **  1912  has  been  such  a  perfect  Freshman  class,  the  Sophomores  can 
find  nothing  to  "slam!"  The  spade  fairly  rattles  in  derision.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  perfect  Freshman  class!  Even  in  careful  191 1's  hands  the  spade 
could  not  avoid  stumbling  over  a  few  mistakes  made  by  1912.  Then,  1912 
is  young  and  it  is  natural  for  young  things  to  blunder,  especially  when  they 
follow  in  the  footprints  of  others  who  have  blundered  themselves. 

The  spade  tosses  this  suggestion  aside  and  goes  on  digging.  Finally 
after  some  time  it  strikes  another  suggestion.  Here  it  is  at  last!  1911  would 
not  wound  us  with  merciless  criticism  fearing  that  once  blighted  by  her 
stern  and  haughty  disapproval  we  might  shrink  from  sight,  and  thus  the 
flower  of  1912  achievement  be  lost  before  it  blooms!  1911  we  marvel  at 
you!  You  are  indeed  the  very  symbol  of  humanity!  But  why,  think  you 
we  would  not  rise  above  your  slander?  You  are  a  noble  class  'tis  true;  but 
so  are  they  all,  all  noble  classes!  And  did  the  scorn  of  1910  make  you  shrink 
from  sight,  1911?  — Or  perhaps  that  is  why  you  are  so  quiet  and  retiring. 
I  see!  Knowing  what  it  means  yourself,  you  would  not  have  us  suffer  a 
like    experience.     How    thoughtful!     How    considerate! 

And  so  the  spade  has  found  its  reason  in  the  kind  heart  of  1911.  It 
begs  for  one  last  dig,  and  wanders  back  along  the  path  just  furroughed  by  it 
as  a  Sophomore  spade.  It  comes  upon  the  place  where  it  dug  up  the  memory 
of  that  poor  canine  cheer!  1912  apologizes  for  that  cheer;  it  was  her  maiden, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  her  puppy  effort.  How  could  she  in  her  youth  hope  to  rival 
the  great  wolfish  cry  of  1911!  And  here  is  the  straggling  serenade  memory 
again!  1912  apologizes  for  that  too.  We  were  not  wise  enough  to  learn 
from  observation  of  you,  1911,  that  smaller  numbers  are  easier  to  handle. 
Now  come  the  bad  manners  scattered  here  and  there.     We  do  not  apologize 
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for  them.  They  were  unintentional,  for  the  most  part;  and  where  it  was 
otherwise  1912  was  rude  out  of  consideration  for  the  spade.  For  what, 
pray,  would  the  poor  spade  do  if  the  Freshmen  had  no  bad  manners.  But 
wait!  What  is  this!  It  looks  like  a  forensic  burning  memory.  Can  it  be 
that  Sophomores  ever  had  bad  manners!  Oh  dear  no!  And  now  the  Fresh- 
man play  again!  Hereupon  the  spade  rejoices  that  even  as  a  Sophomore 
spade  it  recognized  that  Miltonic  touch  and  beauty! 

You  remember,  honored  hundreds,  that  a  few  moments  ago,  in  the  hands 
of  1911,  the  spade  was  hunting  for  a  new  joke  and  found  one.  It  was  not 
hunting  for  a  joke  this  time,  but  here  it  is.  It  may  not  be  a  new  one,  but  it 
is  a  joke  just  the  same.  1911  desires  to  be  original,  as  is  evinced  by  this 
day's  proceedings.  Therefore,  says  1911,  all  other  classes  must  also  desire 
to  be  original.  Accordingly  it  is  with  doleful  voice  and  haggard  mien  that 
she  communicates  to  us  the  sad  intelligence  that  we  have  done  nothing  new. 
Not  even  our  mistakes,  not  even  our  bad  manners  are  original!  Poor  1912! 
What  an  awful  blow!  The  spade  well  nigh  cracks  with  glee.  Dear  1911, 
we  never  desired  to  be  original,  never  in  our  life!  Our  one  aim  has  been  to 
do  as  others  have  done  before  us;  not  to  establish  a  new  order;  but  to  hold 
to  the  old  traditions  of  the  college.  We  can  not  express  our  joy  at  having 
succeeded  so  gloriously! 

And  now  the  poor  spade  has  had  enough  of  digging  and  must  be  put  to  rest, 
triumphantly  and  happily,  until  next  June  rolls  around. 

CATHRENE  HUSTON  PEEBLES,  1912. 
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ORATION 

Now  falls  to  me  the  very  pleasant  task 

Of  making  known  our  motto,  flower,  and  tree. 

So  listen  well  while  I  disclose  to  you 

The  things  already   known.     You  must  confess 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  make  these  facts 

Seem   clever  or   amazing   in    your  eyes; 

Though   from   your  eagerness  in   the  days  past 

To  learn  each  little  detail  of  our  plan 

By    subtle    questioning    and    bribery 

We    might    be    pardoned    for   the    vain    conceit 

Of    thinking    them    most    great    and    wonderful. 

And  so  they  are  to  us;  for  we  in  them 

Shall  And  expression  for  our  hope  and  aim. 

So,    listen,    for   perchance   you   may   have   been 

Tricked    or    deluded:     I    shall    set    you    right. 

When   asked  to  choose  a  flower,   as  a  class, 

We  rose  to  the  occasion  and  we  name 

The  Jack,  the  red,  red  rose  of  loyalty. 

A  little  of  that  tint  has  touched  our  tree. 

It  is  the   Red   Bud — fair  to   look   upon 

And  sure  to  flourish  as  it  is  to  stand 

For  our  good  class — the  Class  of  Nineteen  twelve. 

Our  motto  is  '*  to  be  and  not  to  seem," 

Which   makes  for  truth.     Alas,   I   do  not   know 

What  we  may  seem   in   your  all-seeing   eyes; 

But  we  shall  strive  to  be  from  this  time  forth, 

A  loyal  class  with  aim  and  purpose  high. 

This   is  our  Tree   Day,   day   most   wonderful 

In  our  brief  life;  and  being  a  Tree  Day 

In  dancing  we  shall   bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

We  are  a  Grecian  village,  and  we  come 

Old  men,  and  maidens,  youths,  a  happy  throng 

To   hold   a   festival.     We   come   to   pay 

Sweet  homage  to  this  spruce  and  maiden  fair, 

Who  is  the  priestess  of  the  chosen  tree. 
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We  dance  our  story,  for  our  happiness 
Is  all  so  great  upon  this  lovely  day 
We  must  express  our  feeling  and  our  joy 
With  dancing  feet,  with  laughter  and  with  song 
In  praise  of  Wellesley  and  of  our  good  class 
Who  by  our  tree,   our  motto,    and   our  flower 
Have    pledged    ourselves    to    be    in   every   deed 
Loyal  and  steadfast  to  the  good  and  true. 

ELIZABETH  HART,  1912. 


I9I2  CLASS   SONG 

Alma  Mater  tried  and  true  thou  art, 

Roses    red    of   love   we    bring. 

Our  loyalty  from  thee  will  ne'er  depart, 

And  each   heart, 

Echoes    praises    as    we    sing, — 

Wellesley    our    college    so    dear 

1912*s   true,   always   to   thee, 

May  we  all  strive  year  by  year. 

Not  just  to  seem  but  to  be. 


IDA  ROBERTS.  1912 


I9I2  CHEER 

Hoorah!    Rah!    Rah!    1912! 
Hoorah!   '12!    Rah!   Wellesley! 
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IVY  ORATION 

To  plant  an  ivy  is  a  treat 
That's  most  uncommon  big! 
Each  even -class  doth  it  repeat, 
To  get  a  chance  to  dig. 

But  see,  the  digging  has  been  done! 
Yet  still  our  hearts  are  big: — 
Our  little  plant  looks  up  so  sweet, 
Its    leaves    all    dance    a    jig. 

The  violet  light  is  glancing  down 
From  halls,  and  lake,  and  hill; 
If  cheers  would  start  now,  and  resoun' 
Twould  quite  perfect  our  thrill ! 

The  lyric  best  suits  the  emotional  mood  of  our  gathering,  but  only  sturdy 
prose  can  express  the  significance  when  a  class  like  1910  plants  the  ivy.  For 
our  planting  is  no  idle  ceremony;  1910  performs  none  of  her  ceremonies 
idly.  Tonight  she  has  a  far  sighted  purpose,  worthy  to  be  sung  from  chapel 
steps,  all  through  the  night.  But  because  it  is  part  allegorical  we  cannot 
sing  it,  for  allegory  will  not  rhyme,  save  with  labratory  or  English  story — 
gory  or  hoary,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  give  up  emotional  verse  sadly,  for 
the  sake  of  telling  our  purpose  as  gardeners. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  allegory,  the  visionary  ideal  that  always  leads 
us.  Ours  is  as  stimulating  as  the  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  a  cornflower. 
As  this  ivy  clings  about  the  chapel  walls,  it  symbolizes  the  memory  of  1910, 
that  will  cling  about  college,  ever  fresh.  And  as  the  little  birds,  and  bees, 
and  bugs  fly  to  it,  and  nest  in  it,  so  do  the  thoughts  of  future  students  fly  back 
with  longing  to  the  memory  of  1910.  At  first  the  ivy  clings  to  the  walls 
for  support,  but  as  the  walls  and  the  ivy  grow  old  together,  the  vine  becomes 
the  living  strength,  which  holds  the  stones  from  ruin.  So  do  our  memories, 
more  stimulating  than  the  vine,  become  as  the  years  roll  by,  the  strength 
of  the  college  itself.     Can  you  imagine  a  rose  bush  supporting  College  Hall? 

And  now  for  practical  purposes,  for  1910  does  not  float  away  entirely 
in  ideals.  We  plant  this  ivy  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  posterity.  As  a  member 
of  some  class  down  the  decades  trips  by  she  can  watch  the  ivy  leaves  flickering 
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above*her,  telling  her  in  mute  notes  of  1910.  The  leaves  dance  gaily.  It 
isn't  Sunday,  and  they  have  to  exercise).  The  member  of  the  class  down  the 
decades,  gazing  at  them,  finds  herself  dancing  too.  They  jig;  she  jigs.  They 
two  step;  she  two  steps.  Finally  in  memory  of  their  Tree  Day  origin,  the 
leaves  do  some  natural  dancing  in  the  wind,  and  the  girl,  in  ecstasy,  imitates 
the  grace  of  their  swaying  movements  till  she  becomes  the  foremost  dancer 
in  college,  thus  raising  the  standard. 

Not  to  mention  gymnast.  One  day  she  notices  with  what  patience 
and  perseverance  the  ivy  climbs  the  wall.  She  will  try  it  too!  In  her  is 
reincarnated  the  dauntless  spirit  of  1910.  She  sits  before  our  ivy  with  a 
notebook  in  hand,  taking  scholarly  notes.  Then  with  a  bound  she  is  off  to 
College  Hall,  and  with  the  patience  of  the  ivy,  and  careful  reference  to  her 
notes,  gains  foothold  on  the  rough  bricks.  Up  she  goes,  cautiously,  but  with 
greater  and  greater  speed,  to  the  third  story.  She  gathers  her  classmates  into 
a  squad,  and  the  fad  spreads  like  a  picture  puzzle  at  college.  That  night,  the 
college  is  in  flames.  Fire  escapes  have  by  that  time  rusted  away,  and  rope 
ladders  are  consumed  by  the  fury  of  the  white  heat  within.  Then  it  is  that 
the  ivy  maidens  leap  from  the  windows,  and  bear  their  fainting  classmates 
securely  to  the  ground,  saving  the  lives  of  all.  Has  the  rose  a  higher  ideal 
of  service? 

No,  the  rose  could  not  teach  organized  climbing;  social  climbing  perhaps 
but  that  we  scorn.  Let  roses  languish  unheeded  in  the  June  air  while  1910 
is  out  at  her  ivy  planting.  Inconsequent  they  are,  to  a  class  with  a  purpose. 
And  because,  when  we,  with  our  purpose,  have  gone,  this  vine  will  stand 
for  our  memory' here,  let  us  pledge  tonight,  long  life  and  strength  to  the  ivy! 

EMMA  HAWKRIDGE,  1910. 
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I9II  CREW   SONG 

(Tune :     Nevin's  Gondolier  Song.) 

I.     .... 
Onward  ^Wanero! 

Speed  o'er  the  waves  like  a  sunbeam, 
Nineteen  Eleven  to  cheer  you, 
Nineteen    Eleven    to    steer    you. 
Safe  be  your  voyage 
Bright  lies  the  course  just  before  you 
Conquer    for    Nineteen    Eleven, 
Sped  on  by  heil>  gallant  crew. 

11. 
Golden   the  sunset. 
Golden  the  light  from  your  banner 
Gold  thoughts  the  pansy  would  send  you 
That  best  of  luck  may  attend  you, 
On  o'er  the  waves  then, 
Never    a    cloud    to    portend    you 
Conquer  for  Nineteen   Eleven, 
Sped  on  by  her  gallant  crew. 

PERSIS  PURSELL,  1911 


THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

**  The  Countess  Cathleen,'*  by  William  B.  Yeats. 
Presented  by  the  Senior  Class  of  1909  of  Wellesley  College. 

CAST 
First  Merchant     )  ^^  f  Sallie  A.  King 

Second  Merchant  )      ^"^^"^ \  Flora  B.  Brigham 

Aleel,  a  poet  Martha  B.  Cecil 

Shemus  Rua   Georgiana  K.  Fiske 

Teig,  his  son    Minnie  Packard 

First  Peasant    Dorothy  C.  Mills 

Second  Peasant    Mary  F.  Hutchcraft 

Maurteen,  a  gardener  Elizabeth  I.  Adamson 
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A  Herdsman    Bertha  S.  Rankin 

Paudeen,  a  servant    Alice    C.    Holmes 

A  Steward     Margaret  E.  Suydam 

A  Spirit   Genevieve   Jacoby 

An  Angel     Dorothea  M.  Marston 

The  Countess  Cathleen Edith    W.    Bryant 

Oona,  her  foster  mother   Anna    H.    Macfarlane 

Maire,  wife  of  Shemus  Rua   Helen     M.     Hussey 

A  young  woman Anna  M.  Albertson 

An  old  peasant  woman     Alice    R,    Appenzellar 

Musicians,     Peasants,     Spirits,    Angels. 
Scene:  Ireland    in    Olden    Times. 
ACT  I.        The  Cottage  of  Shemus  Rua. 
ACT  n.      The  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  the  Countess  Cathleen. 
ACT  HI.    Same  as  Act  H. 
ACT  IV.     Same  as  Act   I. 

COMMITTEE 
Virginia  L.  Coulston,  chairman  Leslie  Conner,  costumes 

Helen  P.  Lunt,  Printing  Ethel  M.  Damon,  Music 

Sara  B.  Pinkham,  Properties  Elsie  Bradt,  Treasurer 

Mrs.  Christabel  W.  Kidder,  Coach. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  PLAY 

Most  Curteous  Gentlefolk:  Wee,  a  merrie  Contpanie  of  SchoUer- 
Plaiers,  doe  bidde  you  welcome  to  this  our  goodlie  Comedie,  The  Tempest, 
writ  long  years  since.  An  it  bee  your  pleasure,  w^ee  shall  present  before 
you  an  enchanted  Islande,  wherein  shall  be  enacted  the  Fortunes  of 
the  noble  duke  Prospero,  and  his  most  lovelie  daughter,  Miranda,  to- 
gether with  a  Companie  of  Shippe- wreck* t  Mariners;  and  you  shall 
also  see  Spirits  of  Fyre  and  Water,  and  baser  ones  of  Earth, 
and  you  shall  heare  Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurte  not. 
But  let  not  the  uncouth  Caliban  dismay  you,  for  Prospero  shall  govern  all 
for  Goode,  all  Evil  shall  dissolve,  and  like  this  insubstantial  Pageant  faded, 
leave  not  a  rock  behind.  And  if  in  aught  wee  ofrend,  wee  crave  your  charite 
to  amend  us  all,  for  the  Love  you  beare  our  Master,  gentle  William  Shakespeare. 
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A  LISTE  OF  PERSONS  IN  THIS  PLAYE 

Alonso,  King  of  Naples Mary  A.  McNab 

Sebastian,  his  brother Katharine  C.  McGill 

Prospero,  the  right  Duke  of  Milan     Charlotte  D.  Lyman 

Antonio,  his  brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan    Jeannette  Keim 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  King  of  Naples   Dorothy  Binney 

Gonzalo,  an  honest  old  Counsellor  Agnes  E.   Rothery 

Adrian      Xj^  a  \  KdX't  P.   Roach 

Francisco  )  f  Katharine  P.  Terry 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  slave     Jeannette  Vail 

Trinculo,  a  Jester Imogene  Kelly 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler Maude    B.    Frantz 

Master  of  a  Ship    Mary  Hewett 

Boatswain     Anna  Brown 

Mariners 

c  •  •.     ..     ^-            D  tMary  R.  Christie 

Spirits  attending  on  Prospero <  R'H       t     C   ' 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Prospero • Helen    Owen 

Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit     Ruth    C.  Hanford 

Iris       \  (  Helen  Hoag 

Ceres   >  Spirits <  Harriet  Marston 

Juno    )  (  Marjorie  A.  Snyder 

Mary    R.    Morrell 
Helen  W.  Besse 

Nymphs ^  Grace  Hendrie 

Dorothy  Straine 
Kate  Cushman 

Persis  Pursell 
Stella  Taylor 

Reapers  -^  Marion  E.  Markley 

Katharine  P.  Terry 
Mabel   J.   Lee 

The  Spirit  of  the  Storm    Mary  R.  Christie 

The  Playe  taketh  place  in  an  enchanted  Islande. 
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Actus  I.      Scene  I.       On  a  Shippe  at  Sea. 

Scene  II.     The    Islande.     Before    Prospero's    Cell. 

Scene  I.       Another  parte  of  the   Islande. 

Scene  II.     Yet  another  parte  of  the  same  Islande. 

Scene  I.       Again    before    Prospero's    Cell. 

Scene  II.     Another  parte  of  the  Islande. 

Scene  III.   Yet  another  parte  of  the  same. 

Before  Prospero's  Cell. 

Again  before  Prospero's  Cell. 
The  Musick  which  ye  doe  heare,  is  plaid  by  M.  Kanrich  and  Marjorie 
Clark. 

Those  concerned  in  the  giving  of  this  playe  be  he  that  hath  writ  it,  and  wee 
that  doe  playe  it;  for  him  there  needeth  no  excuse,  for  us,  wee  praye  that  ye 
take  it  in  goode  parte  as  'tis  meant,  and  graunte  us  your  goodwille.  And 
thereupon  wee  bidde  you  a  faire  Goodnight. 


Actus  II. 


Actus  III. 


Actus  IV 
Actus  V. 


EDITORIAL 

With  tremulous*  heart  the  Editor  bids  you  faithful  ones  attend  her. 
It  is  her  last  appearance  for  three  months  and  she  would  fain  make  her  exit 
to  a  splendid  curtain.  But  everything  after  Tree  Day  is  anti-climax.  Who 
would  dare  compete  for  your  interest  with  Grecian  maids  and  woodland 
nymphs  and  the  sweet  music  of  the  dance?  The  Editor  would  like  to  preach 
a  far-reaching  and  rousing  sermon,  but  the  Tree  Day  Spirit  has  bewitched 
her  so  that  she  can  say  only  pleasant  things.  It  has  clapped  a  pair  of  rosy 
glasses  over  her  eyes,  until  look  where  she  may  she  sees  only  that  which 
makes  her  happy  and  proud  of  her  Wellesley  and  stimulates  her  to  pour 
out  her  heart  in  praise  on  this  editorial  page. 

Her  particular  theme  today  is  praise  of  praise.  All  through  the  year 
she  has  noticed  that  splendid  quality  in  college  girls  which  makes  them  so 
quick  in  their  appreciation  of  each  other  and  so  ready  with  the  sincere  word 
of  praise.  She  has  noticed  it,  but  has  never  dared  mention  it  until  the  Tree 
Day  Spirit  came  along  and  made  her  so  strangely  happy  that  the  words 
just  bubbled  over.  It  is  good,  this  recognition  of  achievements  at  college, 
great  or  small.  Everything  from  the  election  to  the  treasureship  of  the 
Missouri  Club,  to  the  presidency  of  Student  Government;  from  a  good  recit- 
ation in  history  to  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  comes  in  for  its  share  of  praise. 
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And  what  is  sweeter  than  the  **  Well  done!"  of  friends  who  have  witnessed 
our  striving  and  are  glad  with  us  at  our  victory?  Untainted  by  hypocrisy, 
unstinted — ^it  comes  to  us  at  a  time  when  we  are  young  and  value  its  encourage- 
ment most.  Later  on,  we  can  look  back  on  it  as  one  of  the  sweetest  boons 
our    years    of    close    companionship    at    college    have    given. 

They  say  that  out  in  the  world  men  do  not  deal  in  it  very  much.  They 
say,  too,  that  the  girl  newly  come  from  college  is  not  very  generous  with  her 
appreciation.  She  has  a  critical  eye  and  a  lip  that  scorns  things  that  do  not 
measure  up  to  her  high  young  standard,  more  than  it  praises.  You  who  can 
praise  each  other  so  sincerely  and  so  well — you  who  would  take  the  big  cares 
of  the  world  on  your  shoulders,  take  this  one  which  you  best  understand, 
the  appreciation  of  honest  effort  wherever  or  in  whatever  form  you  find  it. 

But  there!  The  Tree  Day  Spirit  has  been  tugging  at  the  Editor's  pencil, 
trying  to  keep  it  from  running  off  into  a  sermon.  Besides  Tree  Day  reminds 
the  Editor  that  it  is  time  to  say  goodbye. 

A  difficult  task,  for  the  Editor  never  likes  farewells.  Goodbye,  1909, 
goodbye,  you  who  are  going  out  into  the  world,  where  praise  is  not  so  freely 
given  as  at  college.  Take  with  you  our  praises  of  what  you  have  been  and 
what  you  are  going  to  be.  And  you,  right  good  classes  of  1910"and  '11  and 
'12,  goodbye  and — Auf  Wiedersehen! 


RULES  FOR  THE  MAGAZINE  PRIZE  CONTEST 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  classes  of  1910,  1911  and  1912  the  WeUes- 
ley  Magazine  is  enabled  to  offer  two  prizes,  fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  short 
story,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  best  poem,  submitted  by  September  10,  1909. 

Conditions: — 

1.  The  Competition  is  open  to  the  classes  of  1910,  1911  and  1912. 

2.  No  story  or  poem  which  has  been  written  for  any  English  Course 
in  the  College  should  be  submitted  in  the  competition. 

3.  Any  story  or  poem  submitted  in  the  contest  may  be  used  in  the 
Magazine. 

4.  The  stories  should  contain  not  more  than  six  thousand  words. 
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5.  Manuscripts  should  bear  a  number  corresponding  with  that  on 
an  enclosed  envelope  containing  the  name  of  the  author.  If  more  than  one 
manuscript  is  submitted,  each  should  be  in  a  separate  envelope  with  a  separate 
number. 

6.  All  manuscripts  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Mary  Jessie  Gidley,  North 
Dartmouth,  Mass.,  before  September  20,  1909. 

The  Judges  of  the  Contest  are  Mary  Jessie  Gidley,  1906;  Louise 
Bascom,  1907;  and  Katherine  Hazeltine,  1908. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 

In  addftioa  to  notes  concemmsf  gfraduates>  the  Alumnae  columns  will 
contain  items  of  interest  about  members  of  the  Faculty^  past  and  present^ 
and  former  students. 

Professor  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  1880,  won  this  year  the  Chicago  Mad- 
rigal Clubs'  annual  award  of  $50  for  the  best  original  short  poem.  An  award 
of  $100  is  to  be  offered  by  the  club  for  the  best  musical  setting  to  the  poem . 
The  competition  will  close  on  October  1,  and  the  song  and  music  will  be 
heard  first  in  public  at  the  second  concert  given  by  the  club  in  March.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Madrigal  Club,  the  Magazine  is  permitted  to  print  the 
poem: 


GYPSY-HEART 

The  April  world  is  misted  with  emerald  and  gold; 

The   meadow   larks   are   calling   sweet   and    keen; 
Gypsy-heart  is  up  and  off  for  woodland  and  for  world. 

Roaming,     roaming,     roaming    through     the    green. 
Gypsy -heart,  away! 
Oh,  the  wind — the  wind  and  the  sun! 
Take    the   blithe   adventure   of   the   fugitive   today; 

Youth  will  soon  be  done. 
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From  buds  that  May  is  kissing  there  trembles  forth  a  soul; 

The    rosy    boughs    are    whisr>ering    to    the    white; 
Gypsy-heart   is   heedless   now  of   thrush    and    oriole, 

Dreaming,  dreaming,  dreaming  of  delight. 
Gypsy-heart,  beware! 

Oh,  the  song — the  song  in  the  blood! 
Magic  walks  the  forest;  there's  bewitchment  on  the^air, 

Spring  is  at  the  flood. 

The  wings  of  June  are^woven  of  fragrance  and  of  fire; 

Heap  roses,  crimson  roses,  for  her  throne. 
Gypsy-heart    is    anguished    with    tumultuous    desire, 
Seeking,   seeking,   seeking   for   its   own. 
Gypsy-heart  abide! 
Oh,  the  far— the  far  is  the  near! 

Tis  a  foolish  fable  that  the  universe  is  wide. 
All  the  world  is  here. 
— By  permission  of  the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club,  owner  of  the  copyright. 

Professor  Bates  had  recently  published  through  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
**  The  Story  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  retold  for  children. 

Associate  Professor  Waite,  of  the  English  and  English  Literature  De- 
partments, had  in  Modern  Language  Notes  for  May  **  A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Grammar." 

Miss  Grace  O.  Edwards,  1894,  is  head  resident  at  Lawrence  House, 
a  social  settlement  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Weakley  (Gertrude  M.  Willcox,  1888)  has  been  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  since  1905,  when  Mr.  Weakley  was  transferred  there.  In  a 
report  of  the  work  in  Osaka,  she  says:  '*  At  the  West  Osaka  Church,  the 
other  members  have  taken  up  so  much  of  the  work  that  little  has  been  left 
for  me  except  to  help  in  the  singing,  and  invite  people  into  the  evangelistic 
services  held  on  night-shop  nights.  On  these  nights  the  whole  street  is 
like  a  bazaar,  little  temporary  booths  being  set  up  all  along,  and  many  people 
are  continually  passing.  In  this  street  the  **  night-shops  "  occur  on  each 
night  in  the  month  whose  date  ends  in  "  two  "  or  **  seven  " — almost  every 
five  days,  irrespective  of  Sundays. 
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"My  work  has  centered  mostly  about  our  own  home,  the  South  Osaka 
or  Minamo  Horie  Chapel,  and  more  recently  our  new  place  at  Fokushima. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  had  four  ladies'  meetings  a  month  in  our  home, 
but  the  church  people  took  in  hand  all  but  the  one  in  which  foreign  cooking 
was  taught.  This  has  been  held  once  a  month,  with  a  good  attendance 
largely  of  the  better  educated  and  well-to-do  ladies.  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  them,  but  are  eager  to  devise  some  plan  for  getting  together  the  poorer 
women.     Of  course  these  say  they  are  busy,  but  I  am  told  that  a  stronger 

reason  is  that  they  do  not  feel  at  ease  with  their  richer  sisters In  the 

night  school,  two  evenings  a  week,  we  have  taught  English,  Bible,  and  hymns. 
In  addition  I  have  had  some  day-time  classes  in  English  and  Bible,  one  for 
married  ladies  and  two  for  school  girls.  Also  I  have  taught  some  little  boys 
and  have  helped  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  neighboring  missionary. 

*'  At  Minamo  Horie  the  Sunday  School  has  been  kept  up  most  of  the 
year,  though  it  was  interrupted  for  a  few  weeks  on  account  of  the  many 
cases  of  plague  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  girls  from  a  nearby  Episcopal 
School  have  helped  in  the  teaching  of  this  class.  With  them  a  normal  class 
has  been  held  in  our  home  each  week  to  prepare  for  the  following  Sunday. 
Beginning  with  Easter  day,  flowers  have  been  taken  to  this  school  almost 
every  Sunday,  and  given  away.  These  flowers  have  proved  to  be  true  little 
missionaries,  helping  to  quiet  the  children,  and  to  make  friends  afterwards. 
Our  small,  city,  flower  beds,  seeming  to  rise  to  the  responsibility  laid  upon 
them,  have  blossomed  most  vigorously  and  plentifully." 

Miss  Mary  L.  Hamblet,  1898,  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Cornell 
University  Medical  College  on  June  9.  Miss  Hamblet  won  second  place 
on  the  honor  roll  of  those  who  had  attained  the  highest  standing  for  the  four 
years*  course,  and  was  awarded  the  second  John  Metcalfe  Polk  prize  of  $125 
for  general  efficiency.  The  New  York  Times  report  of  the  commencement 
exercises  says: 

*'  As  Professor  Crane  was  about  to  hand  this  to  her,  Miss  Hamblet 
stepped  down  from  her  seat,  and  facing  the  audience,  said  in  a  low  voice: 

**  *  I  do  not  think  that  I  deserve  this  prize.  I  have  been  studying  here 
for  five  years,  and  as  the^  regular  course  consists  of  four  years,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  accept  itl* 

**  Dr.  Polk  arose  at  once,  and  speaking  for  the  Faculty,  said: 

**  *What  Miss  Hamblet  says  has  been  given  thorough  consideration 
by  the  Faculty,  and  we  feel  that  the  prize  belongs  to  her  and  no  other.* 
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**  There  was  a  burst  of  applause  and  some  cheering  from  the  audience 
and  graduates,  as  Miss  Hamblet  received  the  prize/* 

Miss  Mary  Conyngton,  1894,  is  Special  Agenit  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  been 
investigating  the  effect  of  the  entrance  of  women  and  children  into  the  in- 
dustrial field. 

Miss  Louise  Cook,  1894,  is  doing  editorial  work  on  the  publishing  staff 
of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  City. 

The  Congregational isi  for  May  8,  contains  a  poem,  **  May,**  by  Professor 
Katharine  Lee  Bates 

Miss  Fanny  E.  Green,  1894,  teaches  in  two  private  schools  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  One  school  is  the  so-called  Woman's  University,  in  which  are  twelve 
hundred  girls  of  all  grades,  from  kindergarten  up.  The  other  is  a  smaller 
school  of  which  Miss  Ume  Tsuda  is  the  head.  Miss  Tsuda  was  one  of  the 
five  girls  sent  here  in  1873  for  education,  two  of  the  others  being  the  Princess 
Oyama  and  Baroness  Urigo.  Miss  Green's  address  is  35  Zaimoku  Cho, 
Ozabu,  Tokyo. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss  Helen  Wales  Bates,  1907,  to  Mr.  F.  Everett  Winslow,  of  Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 

Miss  Mabel  S.  Cole,  1908,  to  Mr.  Frank  Storer,  Great  Kills,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

Miss  Jennie  Gertrude  Francis,  1906,  to  Mr.  Donald  M.  Houghton. 

Miss  Emma  Greenwood  De  Bow,   1905,  to  Dr.  A.  Nowell  Creadick, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,   1904. 

Miss  Edith   D.   Dexter,   1895,   to  Mr.   Charles  N.   Haskins,   Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Gertrude  P.  Cole,  1901,  to  Dr.  Robert  F.  Hayden,  of  Boston. 
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MARRIAGES 

LONG  —  LINCOLN.  June  9,  1909,  at  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
Miss  Mildred  Fiske  Lincoln,  1906,  to  Mr.  Troy  Lovell  Long. 

TRIPP  —  HANSON.  June  16,  1909,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Miss  Madeline 
McClure  Hanson,  formerly  of  1907,  to  Mr.  Chester  Dudley  Tripp. 

HALLETT  —  PFEIFFER.  June  14,  1909,  at  Rye  Beach,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Miss  Genevieve  Folsom  Pfeiffer,   1908,  to  Mr.  Lucius  Felt  Hallett. 

HODGE  —  COGGSWELL.  June  13,  1909,  in  New  York  City,  Miss 
Helen  Hale  Coggswell,  formerly  of  1903,  to  Mr.  William  Hodge. 

BORGLUM  —  MONTGOMERY.  May  19,  1909,  at  Short  Beach, 
Connecticut,  Miss  Mary  Williams  Montgomery,  1896,  Ph.  D.,  Berlin,  1901, 
to  Mr.  John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Borglum. 

BROWN  —  WILLIAMS.  June  2,  1909,  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
Miss  Marguerite  L.  Williams,  1908,  to  Mr.  Philip  Brown. 

WITTIG  —  FELLOWS.  June  1,  1909,  in  Orono,  Maine,  Miss  Gladys 
Ethel  Fellows,  1907,  to  Mr.  Gustav  Frederick  Wittig. 

RUMSEY  — ALMY.  June  2,  1909,  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  Miss 
Maud  Emerson  Almy,  1898,  to  Mr.  William  Lacy  Rumsey.  At  home  after 
October  1;  2  Walworth  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

LEE  —  TILLOTSON.  May  27,  1909,  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
Miss  Jean  Ryle  Tillotson,  1907,  to  Mr.  Edward  Clarence  Lee,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  1908. 

PEGRAM  —  BEMENT.  June  3,  1909,  in  West  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
Miss  Florence  Bement,  1906,  to  Mr.  George  Braxton  Pegram. 


BIRTHS 

May  19,  1909,  in  New  York  City,  a  daughter,  Louise  Cary,  to  Mrs. 
Herbert  B.  Brougham  (Nettie  I.  Hill,  1899). 

May  7,  1909,  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  a  daughter,  Marion  Jordan,  to  Mrs. 
Merrill  C.  Gilmore  (Ethel  Jordan,   1906.) 
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January  19,  1909,  in  Changsha,  Hunan,  China,  a  daughter,  Emily  Thorn- 
ton, to  Mrs.  Brownell  Gage  (Helen  Howe,  formerly  of  1899). 

May  20,  1909,  at  the  Birds*  Nest,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  a  daughter, 
Thayer,   to  Mrs.  John   Morrison  Birdsall   (Ruth  May  Milliken,   1904-06). 

May  16,  1909,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  son,  Robert  Lawrence,  to 
Mrs.  Shirley  Seavey  Philbrick  (Helen  Fitch,  1903). 

April  10,  1909,  a  son,  Austin  Winfield,  Jr.,  to  Mrs.  Austin  Winfield  Morrill 
(Florence  Mc  Cormick,   1905). 

March  24,  1909,  a  daughter,  Jeannette,  to  Mrs.  Percy  Peironnet  Pierce 
(Lallie  Joe"  Moody,  1905). 

May  7,  1909,  a  daughter  to  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ziegler  (Theresa  L.  Hunt- 
ington.    1896). 


DEATHS 

May   28,    1909,    in    Milford,    Massachusetts,   Josephine    Bragg   Claflin 
Thayer,  mother  of*  Essie  C.  Thayer,  1889,  and  Josephine  Thayer,  1892. 

June  2,  1909,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Elisha  S.  Whitlock,  father  of  Edith 
Whitlock,    1896. 

May  17,  1909,  in  Milford,  Massachusetts,  N.  B.  Johnson,  father  of  Bessie 
H.  Johnson,   1896. 

April  30,  1909,  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Laura  Wilcox  Sloane,  sister  of  Jessie 
M.  Wilcox,   1884. 

May  26,  1909,  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Julia  Morrill, 
mother  of  Julia  Morrill  Fuller,   1875-76. 

May  4,  1909,  in  Panchgani,  India,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Bruce,  father  of  Lillian 
H.  Bruce,  1903,  and  Clara  H.  Bruce,  1905. 

May  23,   1909,  at  Newtonville,   Massachusetts,  Emma  Claflin,  widow 
of  Charles  W.  Ellis,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Claflin. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


Miss  Agnes  M.  Goodell,  1895,  Oxford  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bancroft  (Grace  Dennison,  1897),  Squirrel  Road,  Wel- 
lesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Chester  F.  Rich  (Lillian  P.  Smith,  1906),  Elm  Street,  Wellesley 
Hills,   Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Reed  (Mary  Stevens  Tidball,  Special  1895-96),  40  Oak  Street, 
Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Hunt  (Lucy  Agnes  Rowell,  1892),  747  Union  Street,  Man- 
Chester,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Hiram  R.  Wood  (Alice  M.  McGuire,  1891-93),    Arlington,  Pitts- 
ford,    New   York.  ^ 

Miss  Florence  E.  Homer,  1886,  1140  Hinman  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Woodsum   (Elsie  Stevens  Young,   1908),  94  Academy 
Street,    South    Brain  tree,    Massachusetts. 


Commencementt  Class  Dax  and 
Graduation  Dresses 

A  CHarming  Selection 

CONRAD  (EL  CO. 


25<29  Winter  Street,  Boston 


TEL.,  OX.  37M 


OUR     BOOKSTORE 

Offers  every  advantage  of  Large  Stock,  Low 
Prices,  Good  Light,  comfortable  surroundings 
and  everything  attractive  to  the  Book  buyer. 
Your  patronage  is  cordially  solicited. 

De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.  20  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

Tb9  Arcbwmy  BookMton  A^imlag  Ttuuimi  Bmtnm€» 

^^Special  Bargains  in  Publishers  ^^ Remainders*^  and  Seeond  Hand  Books 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


IX 


STUDENTS*  FURNITURE 


MissioD  Morris  Chairs,  $6.98  to  $20. 

Clothes  Poles,      .     .     $1.25  to  $6.00. 

Willow  Rockers,     .     .     $3.76  to  $15. 

Complete  Furnishings  at  Moderate  Prices 


THE  PLIMPTON  HERVEY  CO. 

21  WASHINGTON  ST.,  near  Haymarket  Sq.,  BOSTON 


Qt>iw  Jfrit3 


CLASS  OF  1908  PHOTOGRAPHER 

desires  to  thank  the  class  for  their  generous 
patronage,  and  wishes  to  say  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  do  for  others  of  Wellesley  College 
as  he  has  done  for  1908  class.  For  references 
ask  any  member  of  the  class. 
Very  cordially, 

®5in  jfrit3 

304  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON 


BAKER^S 

Caracas  S^veet 

Chocolate 


FINEST 

EATING 

CHOCOLATE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

In  }  and  J-lb.  Cakes. 

Our  new  recipe  book, 
sent  free,  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  drinks  and  dainty 
dishes. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co. 

Limited 
Established  1780.    DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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WELLESLEY  GIRLS  IN  FICTION 

It  is  rather  curious  that  in  two  novels  just  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  of  Boston,  that  Wellesley  girls  should  be  selected  for  important 
characters,  and  that  both  representatives  of  that  '*  college  beautiful  *'  should  be 
actively  interested  in  sociology. 

In  **  The  Kingdom  of  Earth,**  a  dashing  romance  of  love  and  adventure, 
by  Anthony  Partridge,  the  heroine  boasts  proudly  of  her  college  and  the  system 
of  social  ethics  she  learned  there.  In  '*  Red  Horse  Hill*'  by  Sidney  McCall, 
author  of  *'  Truth  Dexter,**  etc.,  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the  book,  "  Ruth 
Arden,**  who  goes  South  to  investigate  child  labor  conditions  in  the  mills,  fair- 
ly radiates  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  where  she  graduated  and  where  she  is 
an  assistant  professor  in  sociology. 

Both  undergraduates  and  graduates  should  be  greatly  interested  in 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  EARTH.     By  Anthony  Partridge 

A  dashing  romance  of  an  European  crown  prince  and 
illustrations.     $1.50. 


a  Wellesley  girl.     With  Wenzell 


RED  HORSE  HILL.     By  Sidney  McCall 

A  new  American  novel  by  the  author  of  "Truth  Dexter,"  with  a  background  of  Southern 
mill  life.     $1.50. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Publisherst,  Boston 
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AD  VERTI8EMENTS 


THF  KNICKtRBdCKtR 


flEX-AUCH 
WALKIMQ 

'shoe 


W    VOUW    PIVT    mOUBLK    VOU    WHIff    WAUdllQ. 

WEAR  OUR  **fLCX-/IRCN**  SHOE, 


C.  W.  MHIT  •  Ct..  IM.. 


^«  VUI  STm  MtltH 


John  A.  Morgan  &  Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

SMATTUCK     BUILDING 
Weilesiey,  Mass. 

JAMES    M.  SULLIVAN 

BooKbinder 

7  Brattle  St. 
CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

BooKs   Rebound  in  Anx    St>^le 

Tel.  Camb.  2194-2 
or  leave  at  TOWNSMAN  Office 


^Cbe  Olalnuf  Rill  Scbooh 

NATICK,  MASS. 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
for   Girls 


Miss  Conant 
Miss  Bigelow 


^Principals 


Almond  Cream 

A  TOILbT  REQUISITE 

For  Rough,  Hard  or  irritated  Slcln,  Cliapped 
hands,  Face  or  Lips 

A  delightful  preparation  for  use  after  exposure  to 
sun  or  wind.    Prepared  by 

N.  CLARK  CLEMENT 

Dru^s 


Opp.  Post  Office 


'Welleslexy  Mass. 


C.  M.  McKechnie  &  Co. 
Caterers 

Ice  Cream  Sherbet,  Frappe 

Lemonade,  Cakes,  Rolls 

Furnished  in  any  quantity 

Quality  Guaranteed 

No.  10  Main  St.,  Natick,   Mass. 


R  L^  FLAGG 

)Vcw9dcalcr  i^  Stationer 

Fancy  Goods,  etc.    Agent  for 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON'S  SPORTING   GOODS 

WELLESLEY,  SMASS. 


AD  VEBTISEMENTS 


XI 


•THE  BAR  HARBOR" 


Th*a  FRENCH  WILLOW  ChaJr  WITH  CUSHION,  $5.00 
All  Klnda  of  Summer  Furniture. 

MORRIS  &  BUTLER 
97  SUMMER  ST.         >  BOSTON 


Delicious 

Chocolates  Bonbons 

Ice  Cream  Sodas 

and 

College  Ices 

146  Tremont  St. 
414  Boyiston  St.  139  Summer  5t. 

Boston 


STATIONERY 


Engraved  Invitations 
Students'  Supplies 

Class  &  Fraternity  Paper 
Banquet  Menus 

Visiting  Cards,  Note  Books, 
Fountain  Pens,  Fine  Papers  &  Envelopes 

OUR  GOODS  FOR  SALE  AT  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

WT  A  TPT^^Q   Samuel  Ward  Co. 

W  l\I\LJ  l3    57-63  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


Pinkbam  &  Siitb  GompaDf 

Opticians 

pbotograpbic 
Supplies 

Our  Lenses  for  Spectacles  and 
Eyeglasses  are  second  to  none 
made  in  the  world  We  have 
perfected  the  Toric  Lens.  With  Its  wide  field  of 
vision  it  is  the  most  perfect  Spectacle  and  Eyeplass 
Lens  made— and  you  pay  no  more  for  our  product 
(If  as  much)  as  you  do  elsewhere  for  the  ordinary 
kind. 

288-290  Boyiston  St.     13  1  -2  Bronfleld  St. 
BOSTON 

Our  Photographic  Department  makes  a  specialty  of 
fine  Developing  and  Printing  for  Amateurs 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


JL.  P.  HOI^I^A^NDBR  &  CO. 

Especially  Selected  for 
Young  Women's  Wear 


New  Spring:  Qowns 
New  Coats  and  Wraps 
New  Waists 
New  riillinery 

Back  Bay  2383 


French  and  Domestic  Underwear 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Parasols 
Effective  and  exclusive  designs 
at  moderate  prices 


202  to  2ie  Boyl^ton  St.^  Boston 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
HiKh  Grade  Athletic  Supplies 

Lawn  Tennis    Foot  Ball 
Base  Ball  Basket  Ball 

Hockey  Golf  Goods 

In  Best  Styles  and  Qualities 

cATHLETIC 
^^  UNIFORMS 

A  SPECIALTY 

It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  clubs  equipped 
by  WRIGHT  &  DIT- 
SON,  have  the  best 
looking,  best  fitting, 
^1  and  most  durable  suits 

The  WRIGHT  &  DITSON  SWEATERS  are  easi- 
ly the  finest.  Made  of  choice  worsted,  well  made, 
perfect  fitting.      Nothing  like  one  of  our  Sweaters 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

WRIGHT  &  DITSON     ^"^r.if^r'Sijti'i'' 

Harvard  Square.  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
76  Weybosset  Street  84  Wabash  Avenue 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Albany 

Teachers' 
Agency 

PROVIDES  schools  of  all  grades  with 
*"  competent  teachers.  Assists  teachers 
in  obtaining  positions.  We  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  In  several 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  especially 
successful  in  finding  positions  for  young 
women  just  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
No  agency  in  the  country  has  done  more  for 
such  teachers  and  we  can  certainly  be  of  ser- 
vice to  Wellesley  graduates  if  they  give  us 
the  opportunity. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH 

81  Chapel  Street 
ALBANY       -       N.  Y. 

jy Send  for  Bulletin  i8 


«« 


The 

ATHENIA" 

Coraet 


includes  sll  that  k  best  in  French  and  American  design, 
ismadealittleditferentfTom  — a  little  better  than  —  the 
average,  in  every  detail  of  ks  manufactuie.  In  some  o( 
the  most  important  of  these,  it  departs  radically  from  all 
precedents,  otablishing  a  new  Artistic  Standard.  It  is 
distinctive  and  appeals  strongly  to  the  wearer  who  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  a  perfect  fitting  conet. 

SoU  Only  Ai 


CHANDLERS 

CORSET  STORES 

1 3  &  14  WINTER  ST.      433  B0YL8T0N  ST. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Tl.  Oxiort  917-3      Tl.  Bade  B«y  3633.3 


JULES  ET  FREDERIC  OE 

The  Leading 

Hair  Dressing  and  Millinery 
Establisliment 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS'OF  FRENCH 
MILLINERY 

Shell  Goods  Hait  Ornaments 

Mattel  Waving    Haif  Dyeing 
Shampooing         Manicuring 


380-382  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


COACHING 

PARASOLS 

AND  CARRIAGE  SHADES 
IN  GREAT  VARIETY 

QAUNTLETT  RIDING 

and  DRIVING  GLOVES 

IN  CHAMOIS,  MOCHA 
AND  CAPE 

C.  F.  HOVEY  &  CO. 

33  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Tbe  M  Teacliers'  Agencies 

EVEREH  0.  FISK  &  CO.,  ProprletOR 

2A  Parl<  Street,  Boston,  J\Aass. 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1505  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
203  JVlIchlgan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

414  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
405  Cooper  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

618  Peyton  Building,  Spolcane,  Wash. 

612  Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
2142  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

238  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Agency 
Manual  and  registration  form. 


TEU.  OX.  urn  OPPOglTB  BOSTON  COMMON 

154  and  155  Tremont  Street 

NEW  AND  EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES  IN  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  MADE 
A  .. .^  ..^  ^  ^  French  Gowni,  hand  embroidered  and  lace  trimmed.    VaUw  $3.00.  $5.50.  $8.00 

NlllTiniPr  ""^  ^'^ J^ow$1.95,  $3.95  and  $5.00 

UUIIilllUl  French  Chemiwt.  haad  embroidered.       Value  $6.00.  $3.00.  $3.50.  $2.50  and 

II     J  $1.50 Now  $3.95.  $1.95,  $1.50  and  95c 

llnnPrWPSr      ^"^^  Oiawen.     Value  $2.50  and  $1.50 Now  $1.90  and  95c 

UllUlfl  IIUUl       French  Corset  Covers,  hand  embroidei«d.  Value  $2.50.  $1.90and  $1.50 

Now  $1.90,  $1.50  and  95c 

French  Petticoats,  hand  embroidered.    Value  $15.00.  $10.00.  $7.50  and  $5.00.     Now  $10.00,  $7.50, 
$5.00  and  $3.50 

French  Combinations,  hand  embroidered.      Value  $7.50.  $5.50  and  $4.50.      Now  $5.00,  $3.95  and  $2.95 

fl  ^^ ^^ A^^  Two  lots  of  Pongee  Traveling  and  Motor  Coats  in  new  designs  just  received;  made 

I  inilT  A  ^'^™  ^'^^  "^  imported  pongee,  excellent  values.     Prices  $19.50  and  $29.50 

UUIIIU      I      I      I     A  full  line  of  Traveling  and  Steamer  Coats  in  the  new  double  faced  English  Coat- 
ingi  and  in  the  plain  heavy  twills.     Prices  $25.00,  $32.50  and  $35.00 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
NOT  RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON 
OR  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW,  N ON- RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOT»CES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 

Harvard  College  Widener  Library 
Cambridge,  MA0213S    ($17)495-2413 
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